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Geobob  CBJkBBB  was  bom  at  Aldborongb,  a  small 
town  in  Suffolk,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1754.  Hif 
family  was  obscure,  but  in  competent  circnmstances-T" 
tlie  result  of  industiy  and  apph'cation,  and  of  an  aptness 
for  business,  which  appears  to  have  characterized  the  race 
in  geneial.  The  grandfather  of  the  Poet,  who,  as 
far  as  any  genealogical  record  has  determined,  was 
tlic  founder  of  the  race,  was  at  one  time  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Government  in  the  department  oi 
the  Customs.  The  m^ority  of  the  Poet's  brothers  em- 
barked in  a  BP-fl  fa-ring  i^arftpr — in  every  case  with  success, 
but,  nevertheless,  with  somewhat  unto>vai'd  issue.  ^  he 
Pnft.  himself,  who  was  the  eldest  of  his  generation, 
had,  oddly  enough  for  the  son  of  a  man  who  could 
barely  read,  or  who  had  only  been  partly  self-educated, 
a  prefp.rftnflft  for  ^p^ypiipp^  rather  than  for  physical  em- 
ployments, especially  such  as  coast-cruising.  At  a  very 
early  age  George  Crabbe  was  accordingly  despatciied  to 
^ghool,  at  a  place  called  Bun^v.  in  order  that  this  lite- 
rary predisposition,  which  tlie  father  had  not  failed  t4> 
observe,  might  have  a  feir  opportunity  of  being  developed; 
where,  however,  it  was  very  nearly  smothered  by  the 
exemplary  method  of  punishment  reserved  by  the  illus- 
trious pedagogue  of  the  Bungay  ''  Establishment  for 
Young  Gentlemen^"  From  this  academy  young  Crabbe 
was  removed  to  one  of  greater  pretensions,  when  abont 
twelve  years  old;  and  under  his  second  tutor,  he  certainly 
appears  to  have  acquired  considerable  attainment. 

The  natural  bent  which  constituted  a  poetical  turn  of 
mind,  with  his  lively  susceptibility,  tenderness  of  heart, 
aimplJcity  of  thought,  and  correctness  of  ear,  soon  as- 
snmed  the  trammels  with  the  music  of  verse,  and  he  had 
ali-eady  perpetrated  many  a  doggrel  distich,  and  even 
many  a  creditable  effusion.  •  But  the  object  of  his  enrol- 
mtsp/^  in  the  second  academy  was  more  especially  to 
qualify, him  for  medical  honours.  It  had  been  determined 
to  bring  him  up  as  a  surgeon,  and,  accordingly,  upon, 
leaving  tills  school,  he  was  bound  in  apprentice^up  to  a 
country  practitioner  But  this  was  not  effected  without 
the  lap^  of  one  of  those  indefinite,  indetermirKte  intervalf 
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of  idleness,  or  of  favourite  pursuit,  which  often  seive  w 
stamp  and  consolidate  the  character  for  good  or  for  evil, 
and  to  determine  the  subsequent  career;  and  it  Is  noC 
nnlikely  that  many  of  the  minor  pieces  w  hicii  have  been 
bequeathed  to  the  world'  as  emanating  from  the  pen  oi 
Crabbe,  may  be  attributed  to  this  interval,  notwith- 
standing the  obnoxious  warehouse  occupations  in  which 
Lis  fattier  employed  him  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1768 
(that  is,  whei.  14  years  old),  he  wad  duly  apprenticed  to 
a  surgeon  at  an  insignificant  village  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's. The  sense  of  desolation  which  seems  to  have 
accompanied  him  when- removed  from  home  is  a  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  illustrate  the  homely,  domesticated, 
gentle  tenor  of  his  character.  NotiR'ithstanding  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  entered  into  with  the  surgeon  who 
*vas  Crabbe's  first  professional  master, — inasmuch  as  the 
young  Poet  was  rather  employed  as  a  species  of  eiTand- 
boy  and  servant  of  all  work  than  as«  medical  student; 
and  as  no  indenture  had  regularly  and  efiectually  bound 
him  to  this  master, — he  was,  three  years  later,  removed  to 
the  care  of  a  surgeon  at  Woodbridge,  to  complete  his 
articles:  and  it  was  during  this  portion  of  his  medical 
apprenticeship  tliat  he  contracted  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  a  young  lady  of  a  similarly 
literary  turn  of  mind.  This  acquaintance,  which  soon 
assumed  the  most  tender  character,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  his  versifying  predilection.  To  this  penod  may  be 
traced  the  multitude  of  pieces  addressed  to  "  Mira";  and 
it  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  went  so  far  as  to 
venture  upon  the  publication  of  his  first  printed  poem, 
viz.  "  Inebriety,"  which  was  produced  at  Ipswich.         ^ 

Hitlierto,  however,  we  have  only  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion Crabbe  in  the  half-imaginary — visionary — cloudy — 
bitter-sweet  period  of  boyhood;  and  the  real  life  of 
his  career,  with  its  cares,  chagrins,  crosses,  vexations, 
disappointments,  energies,  &c.,  may  be  dated  from  about 
1775,  when  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and 
when  he  also  completed  his  apprenticeship.  It  was  then 
that  he  returned  to  Aldborough,  in  the  hope  that  h.t 
father  would  be  able  and  wilhng  to  despatch  him  to  tin 
metropolis,  there  to  complete  his  professional  coursoK 
But  the  elder  Crabbe  had  not  means  to  devote  to  {^ucit  a 
purpose,  and,  however  reluctantly,  was  compelled  to  find 
work  in  the  warehouse  for  his  son,  to  the  infinite  disgust 
of  the  now  refined  and  delicate  George.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Poet  resolved  to  fimg  himself  upon  tli« 
world,  and  to  trust  to  his  individual  resources.  By  some 
means  he  gathered   funds    wherewith    to    proceed  to 
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London,  with  the  ohject  of  further  pursuing  the  Sctidy  of 
medicine ;  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  from  six  to  eight  months, 
in  whicli  his  scanty  means  were  completely  exhausted, 
he  returned  to  Aldboroiigh  with  no  rery  bright  prospects 
and  anticipations,  but  shortly  contrired  to  secure  a  very 
uneasy  situation  as  assistant  to  a  Mr.  Maskill,  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary  of  that  town.  Maskill  shortly  afterwards 
left  Aldborough,  however,  to  establish  himself  elsewhere, 
and  poor  Crabbe  was  then  driven  to  attempt  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  business  of  his  own.  The  study  of  botany, 
which  had  become  with  him  the  favourite  sister-sport  of 
poesy,  now  turned  to  his  disadvantage,  when  it  should, 
in  reason,  have  been  most  useful;  and  his  predilection 
for  rambles  in  the  world  of  imagination,  coi^jiu^  before 
a  heated  fancy,  and  encouraged  by  the  latent  flame  of 
passion  which  impelled  him  in  his  hopeless  pursuit  of 
independence,  was  no  less  injurious  to  the  prospects  of 
the  professional  man.  He  had,  moreover,  to  overcome 
the  established  consideration  of  a  very  skilful  competitor, 
without  having  either  accurate  medical  knowledge,  skill, 
or  confidence,  to  recommend  him;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  winters  of  1778  and  1789,  when  two  militia 
regiments  were  snccessively  quartered  at  Aldborough, 
during  which  time  he  managed  to  secure  some  practice, 
his  first  independent  professional  career  at  Aldborough 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  complete  failui*e. 

The  reciprocal  kindness  and  tenderness  which  sub- 
sisted between  Crabbe  and  Sarah  Elmy  was,  however, 
always  present  to  lend  buoyancy  and  bright  hope  when 
his  spirits  failed.  On  the  one  hand  she  was  received 
and  kindly  entertained  by  his  father  and  mother,  and 
she  —his  own  Sarah — was  by  his  bed-side,  to  tend  and 
nurse  him  during  the  whole  course  of  a  dangerous  illness 
which  attacked  him.  The  little  attention  or  praise 
received  by  his  first  published  poem  had  for  some 
lime  damped  his  poetic  ardour,  but  circumstances  of 
peculiar  tenderness,  as  the  mortification  wore  ofi^*,  re- 
vived the  latent  flame;  and,  as  he  gradually  seccdtd 
from  his  distasteful  profession  of  medicine,  study,  and 
classical  study  in  particular,  became  more  exclusively 
his  occupation. 

But  there  was  a  deep  and  growing  uneasiness  in  his 
mind  at  the  humiliating  and  dependent  position  in  which 
his  circumstances  retted  him ;  and  there  was  also  an 
elevated  consciousness  of  superior  capacity,  which  urged 
him  on  to  aome  serious  venture;  and  thus  it  was  that,  in 
the  close  of  the  year  1779,  notwithstanding  his  father's 
fmoiiBtrances,  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  lit<iraiy  life  in  th^ 
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metropolis,  and  to  trust  to  his  talents  aJont  for  fntjvs 
livelihood,  and  as  the  only  prospect  of  constmctiug  fi« 
himself  a  moderate  fortone,  such  as  would  enable  him 
to  marry  and  settle  in  life  with  some  prospect  of  c(»ipe- 
tency.  But  in  this  project,  again,  he  appeared  likely  to 
be  foiled,  for  bis  friends  could  not  muster  enough  to 
equip  and  despatch  him;  and  in  this  dilemma  he  actually 
wrote  tc  Mr  Dudley  North, — whose  connexi<m  with  Aid- 
borough  consisted  in  the  fact  that  his  brother  was  at  that 
time  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  Borough, — 
to  request  a  temporary  loan.  The  request  was  so  ex- 
traordinary, and  was  made  with  so  much  reascHi  and 
modesty,  that  Mr.  North's  subsequent  account  of  the 
transaction  is,  that  he  assented  without  "  a  second 
thought.**  It  is  certain  that  he  promptly  remitted  five 
pounds,  a  sum  of  some  consequence  in  those  days,  and 
that,  after  discharging  a  few  small  claims,  and  making  a 
few  provisions,  Crabbe  embarked  in  a  coasting  vessel  for 
London,  with  about  three  pounds  and  some  wearing  appa- 
rel as  Ids  sole  patrimony;  and  with  a  selection  of  his 
desultory  productions  in  MS.  as  his  only  credentials. 

There  was,  however,  one  consolatory  circumstance 
which  was  destined  to  relieve  the  intense  desolation  of 
bis  position.  Mrs.  Burcham,  the  wife  of  a  linen-draper 
in  Cornhill,  had  been  the  early  associate  and  intimate 
friend  of  Miss  Elmy,  and  her  liouse  was  thrown  open  to 
him  whenever  he  was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  its  hos- 
pitality. Wherefore,  having  taken  lodgings  close  to  the 
Exchange,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  resorted  to  a 
neighbouring  tavern,  the  meeting-place  of  several  toiling  but 
equally  poor  men  of  talent,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Bonnycastle  of  mathematical  fame,  and  with  Mr.  Bar- 
row, whose  subsequent  services  in  the  employment  of  the 
East  India  Company  estiiblished  a  merited  reputation. 

With  the  conversation  of  such  acquaintances,  and 
occasional  counti'y  rambles,  diversified  with  botanical  or 
entomological  researches,  or  devoted  to  classical  stady, 
Hud  with  the  more  regular  record  of  his  thoughts  in  verse, 
he  V.  ailed  away  his  time,  until,  in  1780,  he  published  his 
poem  called  the  "Candidate'';  but,  unfortunately,  the 
poem  did  not  make  much  way,  and  the  failure  of  the 
publisher,  Mr.  Payne  of  Pall  Mall,  completed  the  disaster, 
and  left  poor  Crabbe  penniless,  to  make  fruitless  appli- 
cations for  relief  to  Lord  North  ani  Lord  SJielboume  in 
sttccession,  and  afterwards  also  to  the  Lord  Chanoellor 
Thurlow,  with  no  better  success.  From  these  repulses 
i  e  would  return  for  consolation  to  the  journal  of  Lib  own 
doings,  tenderly  dedicated  to  Sarah  Elmy,  under  the  B/> 
titious  rame  of  "  Mira." 
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In  1781,  however,  in  the  extremity  of  distress,  afea  o 
rhe  poiiit  of  being  immured  in  a  debtor's  prison,  poor 
Crabbe  made  one  more  vigorous  efifort,  which,  like  that 
f  Bruce,  resulted  in  success.  He  applied  in  a  long, 
touching,  sensible  and  deprecatory  letter  to  Edmund 
Burke,  the  hero  of  all  that  was  generous,  lofty  and  clas- 
fldcal;  and,  perhaps  to  his  own  surprise  that  so  gi-eat  a 
man  should  have  had  leisure  to  consider  his  petition,  he 
was  immediately  taken  by  the  hand, — rescued  from 
misery, — ^became  the  inmate  of  Beacons£eld  (Burke's 
favourite  country  residence  and  farm),  and  the  admired 
associate  of  Burke,  Charles  J.  Fox,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
%nd  many,  of  the  most  illustrious  literary  men  of  the  day. 
Crabbe  had  already  a  desure  to  take  holy  orders,  tc 
which  also  Bturke  seemed  to  consider  him- peculiarly  well 
adapted;  and  by  dint  of  exerting  his  own  influence,  com- 
bined with  that  of  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  North,  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  Dr.  Yonge,  was  induced  to  overlook  the  lack 
of  regular  academical  courses.  The  circle  in  which 
Burke  moved  was  now  as  much  that  of  Crabbe  alsa 
At  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  our  Poet  met  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  upon  whom  the  pure,  nervous,  undecorated 
t/buGt  of  his  writings  made  much  impression.  Crabbe 
was  also  the  especial  favourite  of  Mrs.  Burke  and  her 
niece,  and  as  the  winter  season  and  town  residence  re- 
turned, the  Poet  took  adjacent  lodgings,  and  formed  one 
of  the  family  party  at  table.  The  publication  or  **  The 
Library"  now  established  Crabbe's  reputation,  and  his 
influential  friends  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
promote  its  sale. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1781,  however,  afler  having 
fubuiitted  to  an  examination,  in  which  he  acquitted  liim- 
^f  Mrith  hononr,  Crabbe  was  duly  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  and  licensed  as  Curate  to  the  Rector  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Aktborough  (Mr.  Bennett.)  A  circum- 
stance which  for  a  time  removed  him  from  the  circle  of 
his  eminent  patrons  and  friends  to  the  less  gorgeous,  but 
more  sweet  and  pleasing  scenes  of  his  home,  his  youtli^ 
his  patrimony,  and  his  lovie.  How  pure,  how  gratifying, 
how  noble,  must  have  been  the  sentiments  of  conscious, 
successful  and  consecrated  rectitude  to  the  once  poor, 
abandoned,  profitless  exHe,  on  first  re-entering  the  home, 
tlie  haunts,  ai*d  the  threshold  which  had  last  seen  him 
•o,  as  an  honoured  and  honourable  man!  What  must 
have  been  the  tender,  gentle  and  silent,  but  proud 
ai^redation  and  gratification  of  his  true  friends  and 
of  Miss  EUmy  in  particular!  But  there  was  one  bittei 
•inuight  to  alloy  so  much   sweetness;  his   motliflr,— 


tin  tender,  toviug,  doHting  motlier, — wliom  1u>  bid  Ml 
•Iready  ■  prey  w  o»re  and  dinBiBi!.  was  now  nc  noral 
Ac  leaet  tlirjre  «a(  not  licr  bright,  eiultiag  uid  eom- 
Bioiidiag  glanoa  to  froM  iiim. 

Vary  sLortly  after  hia  appoinCmcnt  to  tlte  Cunoy  ol 
Aldborough  (in  1732).  GsorgH  Cmlilw  waa  again  taia- 
moned  (rom  home  by  a  BaCMring  leCI«r  from  Burke,  in 
which  thia  onnalant  pslron  infonued  tlia  youilg  ClaJ^y- 
tnan  and  Poat,  tbnt  ha  had  aeciirad  fiir  him  tha  privuta 
Chapluncy  tii  the  Duke  of  Bnllaiul,  and  that  ChsC  nuble- 
maa  vsa  preparBd  ta  remiva  and  InBtail  him  in  iii>  new 
office  at  Belroir  Custls.  It  mnst  ba  admitted,  however, 
that  notwithBtandinj;  the  diBtinguishud  patronaga  tuid 
the  hopes  of  prererment  which  lie  enjoyed,  and  notwith- 
■Can^Dg  moreover,  Che  kind  conaidBnttion  and  famiUai 
partiality  vliicli  the  Duke  mimiieatod  toivarda  hon,  the 
reserva,  ceremony,  and  all  the  trammels  of  a  noble  as- 
tablieliment,  were  little  in  acoorduice  with  ibe  retiring 
■ncllaatioaii  and  simple  haUCs  of  the  new  Chaplain.  It 
wai  here,  however,  that  he  made  tlie  acquaintance  of 
many  men  of  influence  and  eminence,  with  whom  ha 
ever  iugratiated  hiinaelf  by  hie  aimpJIuity  and  goodaesB 
of  heart,  and  by  liie  unassuming  demeanour.  Amongsl 
inch  personage!!  may  be  mentioned  in  particnlar,  the 
Dnka  of  Qneensberry,  the  Bishop  of  Llandafl'  (Dr.  Wat- 
ton),  Or.  Glj^n,  the  Horqnis  of  Lothian,  &o. 

it  waa  quits  at  ihe  close  of  tlie  year  1783,  or  rathn-  at 
the  begionlng  of  1783,  when  tlie  family  oF  the  Dnke  of 
Rutland  proceeded  to  London  lor  the  parliamentary 
season,  tiiat  "  The  Village  "  was  completed,— the  U-i.  of 
wbicli  was  Rrsi  entn4sted  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  pernsal  ani' 
iGviaion.  being  afterwards  published  in  the  month  of ! ' 
of  the  latter  year,  &nd  which  at  but  rewarded  Itii 
b;  securing  a  really  popular  repnta^on. 

The  next  incidents  which  cbaracierlsed  his  Hfb, 
his  ent^  on  the  hoorda  of  Trinity  College,  CamhridL  , 
by  the  intercession  of  Dr.  Wiitsoa,  to  graduate  wlthotif 
residence;  an  invilation  from  Lord  Thurlow,  at  wlmau 
eatartninment  he  received  the  livings  of  Everr^hot  and 
Frome  Kt.  Qointin,  Cboth  amaU),  in  Dorsetshire:  aitd  bli 
consequent  application  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws,  from  iha  Archhishop  of  Canterbury,  whij 
readily  cnnfurrcd  tha  honour  aqd  thereby  quali£ed  ' '  '~ 
■I  once  for  hii  beaaficw. 

Tho  Duke  of  Uultsnd  being  nominatod  aa  Lord-I. 
taiiaiit  of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  [he  year  17<4it, 
CritblM  being  little  q^ualified  to  assmns  any  higb  eDcleii- 
Mttctl  dignity. or  binDgdiHnaliued'  -      -    - 
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h  distance  from  Miss  Elmy,  or,  consequently,  to  fol.owbif 
noble  patron  to  Ireland,  the  Chaplaincy  now  ceased,  with 
every  promise  of  preferment  from  the  Duke,  as  soon  as 
any  worthy  living  in  his  gift  shoulo  fall  vacant. 

His  means  were  now  adequate  to  sustun  a  family  in 
comfort,  and  therefore  the  great  era  which  had  been  the 
beacon  in  all  his  sufiferings  and  difficulties  shone  brightly 
npon  him,  in  the  early  expectation  of  consummating  aU 
his  hopes  of  domestic  happiness.  It  was  in  December, 
1783,  that  the  marriage  of  George  Crabbe  to  Sarali  Elmy 
was  duly  solemnized  at  Beccles:  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabbe  availed  themselves  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  kind  invitation  to  reside  at  Belvoir 
during  his  absence,  and  until  they  had  some  fixed  abode. 
It  was  at  Belvoir  that  the  first  (a  still-born)  child  was 
delivered ;  and  soon  after  this  occurrence,  they  removed 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Strathern,  near  Belvoir,  where  Crabbe 
had  undertaken  to  officiate  as  Curate,  and  where  another 
child  (who  survived)  was  bom  in  1785,  and  another 
again  in  1787,  and  a  daughter  (who  did  not  survive 
'many  months)  again  in  1789. 

During  this  period  we  find  Crabbe  once  more  appearing 
amongst  the  literary  men  of  his  day,  at  least  by  his  pub- 
lications, however  secluded,  domesticated  and  private 
might  have  been  his  social  life.  It  was  in  1785  that  he 
published  *'  The  Newspaper,"  which,  like  "  The  Library,** 
was  received  with  considerable  approbation  in  literary 
circles.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  chief  literary  productions 
had  conusted  of  contributions  to  magazines.  After  this 
period,  however,  he  totally  secluded  himself  from  the 
world,  and  confined  his  whole  attention  to  his  family  and 
to  his  cures,  until  the  appearance  of  the  "  Parish  Register" 
in  1806,  revived  the  recollection  of  him  as  a  former  can- 
didate for  literary  laurels. 

As  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  touch  upon  the  salient 
points  of  the  private  history  of  our  author,  during  the 
retirement  of  his  domesticated  career,  we  may  mention 
amongst  other  incidents,  that  in  1792  he  returned  with 
Ida  wife  and  family  into  Suffolk,  to  ro-visit  Parham, — the 
fonner  scene  of  his  courtship, — and  the  home  of  his  earlier 
days.  But  he  indeed  found  Parham  sadly  altered.  Mr. 
I'ovell,  his  former  rough,  but  hearty  and  considerate 
friend,  had  expired;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Crabbe's  mother  and  a  maidenly  sister,  with  no  hope  of 
inheritors;  so  that  by  the  latter  Crabbe  and  his  wife  were 
looked  upon  as  interlopers,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that 
they  werE  the  next  nearest  relations  of  the  late  proprietor 
af  a  haoi:  cme  estate,  which  this  maiden  aunt  could  only 


enjoy  for  lier  own  nntnral  liJ^  &nd  then  oiilj'  in  pail.d- 
pution  with  the  mother  in  law  anil  grandiiiuthsr  ofdia 
heirs  pnsuitiptiTS. 

Dnnng  Crnbhe'e  residence  at  Parhnro,  hiij  (AieCnaigh- 
DouT  and  one  of  his  best  (Viendi  wna  Mr.  Dudley  Noith, 
at  whose  bouse  he  was  frequeutl;  entertaiueil  id  commoo 
with  uiEuiy  or  the  most  iUustrioua  men  of  the  dny.  nnd 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  very  mnrkod  ooniiidwttiuu. 
Abont  this  thue  alw  he  underwoic  to  ofiiciaie  as  Cui'ate 
at  Great  Glemhaiu  and  at  Sweffliiig:  and  in  the  early- 
part  of  the  S[iriug  of  179fi|  the  Poet  bad  to  deplore  tlie 

whom  he  was  most  dearly  attached.  A  negodation  set 
on  foot  with  Mr.  Hatchard  the  pablishi^r,  in  1799,  Tor  the 
prodocCJOn  of  a  number  of  Poetica]  Tales,  was  thrown 
aside  at  the  instance  of  Crabbe's  judioious  t'Hcnd  and 
adviser  Mr.  Ridmrd  Turner,  the  Rector  of  Swiiffliog. 
In  1801  Crabha  remored  with  -bis  Tamiiy  to  Glcmbam, 
and  in  the  Summra-  of  1 3112  be  re-viaited  Muston.  for  tba 
last  time.  The  residence  at  Muaton  renewed  the  oJd 
aaiotdations,  and  revived  the  siiunburijEg  activity  of  tlie 
Poet's  faucy  and  pen;  am!  the  [ill l>licati<in  of  tile  "Farjuii 
Register"  re-opoaed  a  kind  of  public  correspondeneo 
with  many  emiDeat  wril«rs,  amongst  whom  was  Mi 
Seolt,  aflCTWirds  Sir  Walter  Scoll. 

His  induction  as  Minister  of  Trowbrid^  on  the  3rd  ol 
June,  1814,  led  to  a  new  ohangs  of  resdenoe.  The 
presentation  of  tbiB  Jiving  was  the  fuliilment  of  the  InnL 
|ffotaise  .uade  by  Jiia  great  patron,  the  previous  Duke  of 
P^tland,  executed  in  juHt  nhservance  of  the  Ibi-iner  Doble- 

havB  been  revived,  ns  welJ  indood  as  iiis  predilooiiou  t<n 
Ilie  HBtunl  Ksienoes.  At;  this  period  he  espeoiaiJy  du~ 
voted  liimself  to  the  investigation  of  fossils. 

In  1817  imd  18ia,  tlis  Poet  devoted  hi>  whole  at- 
tention to  the  progress  of  the  last  work  of  any  cohsg- 
quence  which  he  bequeathed  Co  tlie  world,  ruuiiely  tlis 
"  Tales  of  the  linll,"  wliioL  was  aocordingly  jniblisheil  by 
Mnrray  io  1819,  oiler  ibo  publisher  had  giveu  £3,000 
for  the  copyright  of  all  of  Mr,  Crahbe's  Works  then  in 
drenlation.  During  the  latter  periods  of  his  lileiaiy 
lalx>urs,  Crabbe  is  cie»oribeiI  as  liaving  become  less  easily 
abstracted,  and  ooiiaequeiitly  cumpclied  to  devote  the 
tranquil  houre  of  ulglit  to  his  toil,  and  to  have  become 
less  predse  In  Mk  fiersoiiaJ  eleanlinflsH,  a  merit  which  bud 
bitborto  remarkably  distinguished  him.  lie  appears  also 
to  have  resorted  to  very  uopious  souff  taking,  to  slim  data 
bai  leas  ac^vebcultiu,  and  latterly  henema  ic  liavc  boeo 
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a  prey  to  acute  nervous  suffering,  probably  induced  by 
dimiuislied  rest  and  strtuned  application.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  we  have  little  furthei 
occasion  to  notice  the  works  of  Crabbe;  his  advanced 
age  had  by  this  time  rendered  him  still  less  capable  ol 
toil,  and  as  years  began  to  weigh  upon  his  constitution, 
we  may  recognise  the  Poet  rather  as  a  veteran,  honoured 
for  good  deeds  past,  respected  for  the  purity  of  his  cha- 
racter, admired  for  the  lofly  independance,  scrupulous 
morality,  and  Christian  benevolence  of  his  principles,  and 
courted,  perhaps,  as  much  because  he  had  been  the  asso- 
ciate of  great  men,  and  could  convey  anecdotes  of  illus- 
trious personages,  and  would  seem  to  honour  a  drawing- 
room  by  representing  the  illustrious  there,  as  for  the  very 
decided  and  distinctive  merit  of  his  works.  We  may 
meet  with  him  as  the  acquaintance,  companion,  or  fiiend 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lockhart,  Jefirey,  Leslie,  Bowles, 
Moore,  and  of  many  noblemen  recognised  as  the  patrons 
of  letters;  and  we  may  pursue  him,  rather  on  excursions  of 
pleasure,  or  in  quest  of  health,  than  as  heretofore, — and  in 
his  eai'ly  dayfr — on  fortune-hunting  adventures,  or  in  the 
research  of  nature,  art  and  learning. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  habits  and  occupations  of 
Crabby  until  the  close  of  the  year  1831  and  the  opening 
of  1832,  when  his  health,  already  failing,  was  precipitately 
broken  by  a  severe  cold,  dated  about  the  26th  of  January. 
The  illness  which  followed  was  too  severe  to  be  of  long 
duration,  especially  with  a  man  of  such  advanced  age; 
and  early  in  the  morning  on  the  3rd  of  February,  he 
breathed  his  last,  after  a  calm,  resigned  and  placid  interval. 

It  is  rare  that  any  man  ^'is  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country  ;"*  and  it  is  stiU  more  rare  that  a  rustic  population 
can  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  man  like  Crabbe,  whose 
talents  and  acquirements  were  rather  of  the  classical  thar 
of  the  popular  order.  But  it  must  be  recollected  thai 
there  are  humbler  virtues  and  high  Christian  qualifications 
which  win  the  heart,  where  genius  fails  to  strike  the  in  • 
telligence;  and  it  is  certainly  amongst  the  purest  tributes 
to  &A  good  qualities  of  Crabbe,  that  his  parishionertf 
were  the  first  to  record  their  admiration  of  him,  by  raising 
fbnds  aftiongst  themselves  for  the  erection  of  a  worthy 
mcDument  to  hii  niemoiy. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  TALES. 


That  the  ■ppearance  of  the  present  work  belore  Iht 
pablio  it  ooBaxoaad  bj  a  favourable  reoeption  of  the 
former,  I  hasitHtQ  not  to  ackiiDwltdgB ;  becauae,  whiJe  the 
oonfeaaion  may  be  regBidod  as  Boine  proof  of  gratiludB, 
or  at  least  of  attention,  from  an  auGhOT  Co  his  readers,  it 
ought  not  to  be  conKderad  iia  an  indication  of  vnjiity. 

But  were  it  true  that  sfraiethingof  the  oompiacency  ol 
lelf-approbation  wonld  inainuate  ileelf  into  nn  author's 
iniud  with  t)ie  idea  of  eucccss,  tiie  sensation  would  not  he 
tbat  of  unalloyed  pleasnra;  it  would  perhaps  assist  him 
to  hear,  but  it  would  not  onable  him  to  oscapo,  tho  mor- 

be  may  be  unwilling  to  admit,  yet  he  hods  hrmself  unabie 
to  confute;  aa  well  as  fnnn  advioo,  which  at  tho  same 
Ume  that  be  cannot  but   approve,  he  is  compelled  to 

There  has  been  leeammended  to  me  an  nnity  of  sulyeot, 
and  that  arrangement  of  m;  materiale  nbich  connects  the 
whole  and  gives  additional  interest  to  every  part;  in  fact, 
if  not  an  Epic  Poem,  strictly  bo  denominated,  yet  Boeh 
coniposi^on  an  would  possess  a  regular  eDCOession  of 
events,  and  n  caCastraphe  to  wbioh  Bvory  incident  should 
be  snlHiervient,  and  nUiclt  eveiy  character,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  should  conspire  to  BDcoinplish. 

lu  a  Poem  of  this  nncure,  the  principal  and  inferior 
2haructerB  in  some  degree  resemble  a  genera!  mid  his 
army,  where  no  one  pureuos  his  peculiar  objects  and  ad- 
ventures, or  pursues  them  in  unison  with  the  movements 
and  grand  purposes  of  the  wliole  body. 

But  if  these  characters  'wliicli  seemed  to  be  at  my  dis- 
posftl  were  not  such  as  would  coa1e>ice  into  one  body,  nor 
vers  ofanacure  to  be  cominanded  by  one  mind,  so  neither 
on  examination  did  tbey  appear  as  an  unconnected  mul- 
titude, accidentally  collected,  to  be  suddenly  dispiirsed 
but  lUher  beings  cl  nhoni  might  lie  formed  grau|«  and 


mtl'er  mcialies,  trie  rslnlinnt  of  wliOM  HdnnttureB  Hod 
lunoits  luiRht  bmr  tlint  kind  of  Kiiiilitii(I«  U)  aa  Henna 
'aem,  o-hicli  tbese  minor  uwocintioiiB  of  men  bive  is 
pcHDts  of  connection  and  impoitBnce  wlih  a  rej^lnr  uu^ 
diwiipliaed  army. 

' "  iug  this  compuiton,  it  in  manifeit  thai,  vhilc 
loat  for  want  of  unity  of  suhJBCt  and  Rrandeor  of 
ikEupi,  KHoothing  is  puned  by  greslar  variflty  of  incident 
ira  nunate  diiplay  of  charaotBr,  by  accnmoy  of  de- 
scription and  diTflruty  of  ecene.  In  one  continned 
>nd  connBctfld  poem,  tbe  reader  ia^  in  ^neral,  liighly 
tiratified  or  aeierely  disappointed;  by  man;  ind^ndent 
narratirea,  lie  baa  tbe  reooratioB  of  bope,  althongb  be 
hax  been  dissa^afied,  and  a  prospect  of  reiterated  pleaanrs. 
'ihonld  be  Snd  Umulf  entertaiaed. 

It  may  probably  be  remnrked,  Ibat  Tales,  bowecer  dis 

Aoilor,  m^t  have  been  connected  by  eome  asaccintin); 

drcnmatance  to  which  the  whole  number  might  bear  eqnid 

~inity,  and  tbat  example)  of  mch  iinioii  arc  to  be  found 

in  Chancer,  in  Boccacs,  and  other  oollectors  and  Inveiitort 

of  Tale*,  which,  ooaeidered  in  themselves,  are  nllngethur 

Independent;  and  to  this  idea  I  gave  so  much  considem- 

tion  as  oonTinced  me  that  I  oonid  not  avail  myaalfortliD 

l»ne£t  of  such  artificiBi  mode  of  affinity,    liw  attempt 

therefore,   has  been   reHnquisbed,  and  thenu 

reUtioni  are  sobmitted   to    the   public,  oonnectcl   by 

.  other  ciroTunntonce  than  their  being  the  productiiiii? 

of  the  same  author,  and  devoted  to  the  same  purpuse, 

~  a  entertainment  of  his  readers. 

It  has  been  already  acknowledged,  that  these  compos!. 

ms  have  no  preteneions  to  be  estimated  with  the  more 

fly  and  boroio  kindofpoema;  but  I  feel  great  reliiolaute 

admitting,  that  they  have  ""> "  f"i''  ;""*  Ipf;''''"!!!^  tfnj'"  ■ 

etiQ  oliaraeter  will  In  allowed  1o  the  suoceeding  pagpi, 
an  what  the  heroes  of  the  Dnnciad  might  share  with 

lie  Bnthu-:  nor  was  I  aware  thai.  'jlJ°Tr'''"r^i  °'  ''l''''- 

hliy  as  I  conld,  men,  manngrs.  and  thini 
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fcb^t  u  procures  for  him  in  general  both  fam^  and  em«)1v 
ment:  nor  is  it  perhaps  with  strict  justice  determined 
that  the  credit  and  reputation  of  those  verses  which 
Bti;QQgly  and  faithfully  delineate  character  and  manners, 
slioula  be  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  by  the 
very  accuracy  which  gives  value  and  distinction  to  the 
^xxluctions  of  the  pencil. 

All  that  kind  of  satire  wherein  character  is  skilfully 
delineated  must  (this  criterion  being  allowed)  nj^  lftTigA» 
T5e  esteemed  as  genuine  poetry;  and  for  the  same  reason 
many  afiecimg  nAITRtives  wWch  are  founded  on  real 
events,  and  borrow  no  aid  whatever  from  the  imagination 
of  the  writer,  must  likewise  be  rejected 
^hese  things  considered,  an  author  will  find  comfort  in 
Ins  expulsion  from  the  rank  and  society  of  Poets,  by 
reflecting  that  men  much  his  superiors  are  likewise  shut 
out,  and  more  especially  when  he  finds  also  that  men  not 
much  his  superiors  are  entitled  to  admissionN 

But,  in  whatever  degree  I  may  ventur^^  difier  from 
any  others  in  my  notions  of  the  qualifications  and  charac>- 
ter  oCibfi-tmelPoet,  I  most  cordially  assent  to  their 
opinion  who  assert,  that  his  principal  exertions  mnst  be 
noade  to/bngage  the  attention  of  his  readers  AWd  furtuer, 
I  must  allow  that  the  effect  of  poetry  shouldM)^to  lift 
the  niind  from  the  painful  realities  of  actual  existence, 
from  «s  every-day  concerns,  and  itg"perpetuai[y-occtuTin£ 
▼exations/land  to  give  it  repose  by  substituting  objects  in 
their  place  Wbichit  may  contemplate  witb  somg.  degree  of 
interest  and  satisfaction :  but,  what  is  there  in  all  this, 
which  may  not  be  effected  by  .a  fair  representafinn  r>f  rx. 
isting  character?  Fiction  itself,  we  know,  and  every 
work  of  fancy,  must  for  a  time  have  the  efiect  of  realiti««. 

Having  thus  far  presumed  to  claim  for  the  ensuing 
pages  the  rank  and  title  of  poetry,  I  attempt  no  more,  nor 
venture  to  class  or  compare  them  with  any  other  kinds  oi 
poetioal  composition;  their  place  will  doubtless  be  found 
torthenu 
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WIUi  fiui  roDnd  heBj,  with  good  caspoa  lined. 

With  ejM  serere— 

Fall  of  wile  lawi  and  modem  insUttOMir-^^  Hm  £«ib«  Jl 


That  all  men  would  be  oowardB  if  they  dare, 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  to  dedare; 
And  this  the  life  of  many  a  hero  shows, 
That,  like  the  tide,  man's  courage  ebbs  and  flows: 
With  friends  and  gay  companions  round  them,  then 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  men; 
Who,  with  opponents  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  applauding  looks,  and  grow  afraid; 
lake  timid  travllers  in  the  night,  they  fear 
Th'  assault  of  foes,  when  not  a  fHend  is  near 

In  contest  mighty,  and  of  conquest  proud, 
Was  JutUoe  BoU,  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud; 
His  feme,  his  prowess  all  the  country  knew, 
And  disputants,  with  one  so  fierce,  were  few: 
He  was  a  younger  son,  for  law  designed, 
Widi  dauntless  lodk  and  persevering  mind; 
While  yet  a  clerk,  for  disputation  famed. 
No  eflbrts  tired  Mm,  and  no  conflicts  tamed. 
Scarcely  he  bade  his  master's  desk  adieu. 
When  both  his  brothers  from  the  world  withdrew 
An  ample  fortune  he  from  them  possess'd. 
And  was  with  saving  care  and  prudence  blessed. 
Now  would  he  go  and  to  the  country  give 
Example  how  an  English  ^squire  should  live. 
How  bounteous,  yet  how  frugal  man  may  be 
By  a  well-order'd  hospitality; 
He  would  the  rights  of  all  so  well  maintam. 
That  none  should  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 

All  tliis  and  more  he  purposed — and  what  mac 
Could  d3,  he  did  to  realize  his  plan: 

B 


But  time  convinceil  him  tlint  wo  eunngt  keep 
A  breed  of  rcosaiicra  like  h  flock  at  skocp: 
For  tlicj-,  80  fiir  from  rollowing  ns  wo  lend, 
Make  tliat  a  cnusa  wliy  tliey  will  iwt  [nwcod 
Man  >vilJ  nol  foUoo  ivjiore  n  nilo  i>  ihown, 
Btit  ]nvC9  to  tnke  a  mctliod  or  liii  oitti  : 
ICx|>lnin  tliB  vrny  with  all  ylicircnro  uid  ikill, 
T!ii»  will  he  quit,  if  but  to  prove  lia  will. — 
Yel  lind  our  Jiulioe  honour — aod  tlio  crowd, 
Aweil  by  liis  presonce,  tlieir  reaped  nvow'd. 

Id  Intel  yeara  lie  found  liis  ticart  irwtine, 
More  tliui  in  youth,  to  gon'roiu  food  and  winai 
But  no  indulgence  checli'd  tUe  pawerful  tova 
He  felt  to  teach,  to  argue,  and  reprove. 

Meetings,  or  public  calia,  lie  never  iniu'd — 
To  dictate  often,  always  to  usbIbI, 
on  lie  the  clergy  joia'd,  and  not  a  canu 
Pertain'd  to  them  but  lio  muld  quote  the  laws; 
He  upon  litbeB  and  residence  display 'd 
A  fund  of  linowledge  for  the  liearer'a  Mdi 
And  could  an  glebe  and  farming,  wool  and  gnuo 
A  long  disoom'ie,  witliuut  a  pause,  nmintain. 

To  his  experience  and  his  native  aensa 
He  joia'd  a  bald  imperioiu  oloqneuce; 
The  Rrave,  item  ioofc  of  men  inform'd  and 
A  full  oominand  of  feiiture.  heart  luid  eyea. 
An  BWc-cotnpeltlng  IVown,  aad  fear-inspiring  aiM. 
When  at  Ilie  table,  not  a  gueM  was  seen 
With  appetite  to  IJugeriug,  oc  so  keen; 
But  when  the  outer  man  tio  more  required, 
The  inner  waked,  and  he  was  man  inspu^. 
His  suhjects  clien  were  tliose.  a  sulycct  true 
Preionta  in  fairest  form  to  publie  view; 
Of  ahurch  and  state,  of  law,  with  mighty  itnngtl 
or  words  he  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  length: 
And  now,  into  the  vnle  of  years  deoliaed. 
He  hides  loo  little  of  the  motiurch-miDd: 
He  kindles  anger  by  unlJmBlj'  jokes, 
And  (-ppoiJtiDn  by  coni«mpt  provokes; 
Mirth  he  suppresses  by  his  awftil  frown. 
And  humble  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down; 
Blamed  by  the  mild,  approved  by  tlie  sevara. 
The  prudent  fly  liim,  and  tlie  viillant  fear. 

For  overbenriiig  a  Ills  proud  disconrse. 
And  overwhelming  of  his  voice  the  forcBj 
And  overpowering  is  he  when  lie  shows 
WliH  HoBta  upon  a  mind  Chat  always  overtlowh 

This  ronily  man  il  every  tneeti^g  rose, 
ung  U  lunt 
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And  grew  so  f(md  of  teaching,  that  he  tan^ 

Those  who  instruction  needed  not  or  sought: 

Happy  our  hero,  when  he  could  excite 

Some  thoughtless  talker  to  the  wordy  fight: 

Let  him  a  subject  at  his  pleasure  choose, 

Physic  or  law,  religion  or  the  muse; 

On  all  such  themes  he  was  prepared  to  shine, — 

Physician,  poet,  lawyer,  and  divine. 

Hemm'd  in  by  some  tough  argument,  Ixnme  down 

By  press  of  language  and  the  awful  frown, 

In  vain  for  mercy  shall  the  culprit  plead ; 

His  crime  is  past,  and  sentence  must  proceed  .- 

Ah!  suffering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  \voe^« 

For  lo!  tiie  clock — at  ten  the  Justice  goes. 

This  powerful  man,  on  business,  or  to  please 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  ease, 
On  a  long  journey  travell'd  many  a  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  isle; 
Content  to  view  a  city  large  and  ^air, 
Though  none  had  notice — what  h  man  was  tberol 

Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  voice  so  loud  and  strong; 
To  give  his  favourite  topics  some  new  grace. 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  place; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  sow 
Seeds  of  fair  fame,  in  afler-time  to  grow: 
Here  will  men  say  "  We  heard,  at  such  an  hoar, 
The  best  of  speakers — wonderful  his  power." 

Inquiry  made,  he  found  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  club,  and  in  the  very  street: 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  for  he  felt  his  force 
In  either  way,  to  eat  or  to  discourse. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  access 
To  men  like  these,  with  his  polite  address: 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  look'd  around. 
To  view  his  objects  and  to  take  his  ground; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  iwhile  to  sit,  • 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit; 
Some  observation  keen  or  stroke  severe. 
To  cause  some  wonder  or  excite  some  fear. 

Now,  dinner  past,  no  longer  he  supprest 
His  strong  dislike  to  be  a  silent  guest; 
Subjects  and  words  were  now  at  his  command-— 
When  (Usappointment  frown'd  on  all  he  plann'd) 
For,  hark ! — he  heard  amazed,  on  every  side. 
His  ehnroh  insulted  and  her  priests  belied; 

bS 


TI:^  laws  reviled,  the  rulins  power  abaudi 
The  land  derided,  and  its  toea  etciued ; — 
He  beard  and  ponder'd — Wlial,  ta  mou  bo  rile. 
Should  be  bis  laoguage? — For  bit  Ctiirriiii'aing  etjiC 
Thoj-  were  loo  many^  if  hii  apoech  were  mee' 
Tliey  would  despise  such  poor  attempts  to  ipee 
At  other  timei  with  overy  word  at  will, 
\h  now  BSt  lost,  perplei'd.  aslonish'd,  still. 

Here  were  Sociniaiis,  Deie^s,  and  indeed 
All  wlio,  as  foee  to  England's  cliurch,  agreed  i 
But  still  with  creeds  nnllke,  and  some  wilhuut 
Here  too,  fiaroe  friends  of  liberty  he  saw, 
W]u)  iivo'd  no  prinoB  and  who  obey  no  law; 
There  were  refbrmers  of  each  diSarent  sortk 
Foes  tn  the  laws,  the  priaat^ood.  and  lh»  court 
Some  on  Iheir  fevourile  plans  alone  intsnt, 
^me  purely  angry  and  malovolant; 
The  nut  were  proud  to  blame  thnir  oonntiT'*  tiLin 
The  vaij    (u  seein  Bupporurs  of  a  caaiej 
One  CB.  d  fbr  cliangB,  that  he  woold  dread  to  H 
Another  aigbed  fbr  UaJlic  liljertyl 
And  num hers  joining  witli  tlie  forward  orew, 
For  no  one  reason — bui  that  numbers  da 

"  How,"  said  the  Jue^oe,  "  oan  this  trouble  rise. 
This  shame  and  pain,  from  arealures  1  detiuse?" 
And  Conscience  auswet'd — "  The  prerailing  oanH 
It  thy  deligi't  In  llBtening  to  applanse; 
Here,  thou  art  seated  with  a  tribe,  who  spnni 
Tby  favourite  themes,  and  into  laoghler  torn 
Thy  fears  and  wishes;  ^eot  and  obsciu^ 
Thyself,  ebalt  tliou  the  long  harangi.e  endurOj 

On  thy  unwilling  trjends  the  long  disconrse  i 
What  though  tliy  thoughts  be  just,  and  tliese,  it  sean^ 
Are  traitors'  prcjeote,  idiots*  eiopty  scbemes; 
Vet  miads,  like  ttodiee,  cramn'd.  n^ect  their  food, 
Nor  will  be  forced  and  tortured  for  their  goodl" 
At  length,  a  sharp,  shrewd,  sallow  man  arose, 
lUid  bij^d  lie  hriatiy  might  his  mind  disclose^ 

"  It  was  his  du^,  in  theae  worst  of  times, 
T  inform  the  govem'd  of  llieir  rulers'  orime«i* 
Tbia  pleasant  subject  to  aCCend,  they  each 
Prepared  to  listen,  and  far1>ora  to  teocb. 
Then  vohiblo  and  iiercs  the  wordy  man 

'ong  chain  of  faTOurile  horrors  tan: — 

Church,  from  wbose  enslaving 

a  deliver'il.  and  he  bless'd  the  hour: 

I  aud  deans,  and  prebenditrieE  all," 

"  weiB  UBttl''  fatt'oing  in  the  stall; 


tiotbfiil  and  pore;,  inBoleiit  lead  mean, 
WcT&  eveiy  bLshop,  prebendiu^,  d«iD, 
And  weitltbj  reclor:  ciirslea,  poorly  pnid, 
ffwe  only  dull; — he  would  not  tltem  npbraid.' 

From  priesU  be  turo'd  to  canons,  creais  sad  prij en 
Robrioa  and  tnlet,  and  oU  our  Cliiircli  ofTura; 
Chorcbea  tbeinselreB,  desk,  pulpit,  iilMr,  all 
Tha  Justise  reTaranced— and  pTcniounc«d  their  fill  I 

Thou  &Din  religion  Hammtmd  tiiru^d  hu  view, 
To  pit  oar  RuleiB  the  correuljaa  dae ; 
Not  oat  Vila  uitioa  bud  Iliew.  CriSerB  plinu'd ; 
There  ma,  it  Hiem'il.  no  wbdom  iu  tha  iaud ; 
Sara  ia  thii  patriot  tribe,  who  meat  at  timen 
To  show  ths  Btatesnuui's  errora  aad  his  crirnet. 

Nenr  here  mt  Justice  Bolt  ooiDpell'd  to  ail. 
To  hear  the  deist'i  aoorn,  the  rebel's  wit; 
Tha  bet  mu-stMed,  the  eDTenom'ii  lie, 
And,  staring  spell-bonnd,  made  not  oOe  replj. 

Then  were  our  Laws  abused — aiid  with  the  1-  >'  -, 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  jndge  acau-ia: 
"  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  unn  truat," 
Proceeded  Hanunond — "IT  th-e  laws  were  just; 

1e  qdIj  good,  and  oura  Bophiatidtel 

Seel  the  Iree  creatures  in  their  wood^  and  ylaln'. 

Where  without  laws  each  happj-  monarch  Teignit, 

King  of  himself — while  wc  a  number  dituld, 

B;  ^aTSs  comiDHnded  end  by  dances  leil. 

Oh,  let  the  noBiB  with  either  atnte  agree — 

Savage  oar  own  we'll  name,  and  cMI  theirs  iliall  bu 

The  uleat  Juatioe  itill  aitonisli'd  sate, 
And  wonder'd  muoh  nham  be  was  giudng  at ; 
TwJOe  be  essay'd  to  epeatt — but  in  a  cougb, 
The  faint,  indignant,  dying  apeeoh  went  off; 
"Bnl  who  is  this?"  thought  he— "  a  demon  vile, 
With  wialwd  meaning  and  a  vulgar  stylo ; 
Uammond  they  oall  bim :  they  can  ^ve  the  name 
or  man  to  devili,— Why  am  1  so  tamo? 
Why  cmsh  t  not  the  viper?  "—Foar  replied, 
*  Watch  htm  awhile,  and  let  his  strength  be  tried 
He  will  he  fml'd,  if  man;  but  if  hie  uid 
Be  Irom  beneath,  'tis  well  to  b«  afraid." 

"  We  arBcairdfreel*  said  Hammond — "  duleful  tiinon 
Wlian  rulers  add  their  insult  to  tiielr  crimes; 
Tor  shoold  our  soom  expose  each  powerful  vi'^a, 
ft  would  be  libel,  and  wo  pay  Iho  price." 

Thus  with  liceutious  words  the  man  went  on, 
Froiltig  that  liberty  of  apeeoh  was  gooBi 


ThU  all  wen  sUtbh — cor  hail  we  beCKr  uhance 
For  better  tiuK*,  than  aa  nlliet  to  Fraace. 

Loud  groon'd  the  Sti-aujwr — Why,  lio  mtisi  relUo, 
And  owud,  "  In  lorrow  for  his  country'B  falo i " 
"  Nay,  ehe  ware  saTe,"  ttie  ready  man  repliodt 

Might  iiatiintB  rule  lier.  and  could  rensunerB  guida ' 
When  all  to  vote,  to  >pealL,  tu  leuuh,  ate  frea, 
Whats'BT  tliair  areedB  or  their  DpinionB  be.- 
Wlieu  books  of  atntutes  are  oousmned  [n  Qomes, 
And  courts  aud  oupybolds  ore  empty  oamei: 
Then  will  be  times  of  Joy— but  ero  Ibey  ootne, 
Oarook,  and  war,  and  lilood  must  be  our  doom." 

The  man  liere  paused — tbeu  loudly  for  Reform 
Ho  cail'd,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  tbe  stona; 
Tbe  wboleaoms  blast,  tlio  fertilisiog  Bood— 
Peace  gaia'd  by  tumult,  plenty  biHight  with  bloial: 
Sbarp  meaua,  he  uHMi'd;  but  wben  the  land'a  diioaM 
Asks  cure  uomplete,  uu  ruoH'cines  are  like  thaae. 
Our  JustioD  auw,  mure  ltd  by  fear  than  raga, 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  man  seeks  to  G^il^ 
Knaves  to  instruct,  or  set  deceivers  right: 
Then  as  the  dariug  «pecoh  dcnuuDoed  then  wma, 
Sick  at  the  soul,  tlie  grieving  GoesC  aroKj 
Quick  00  the  board  ius  ready  cash  he  threw, 
And  trom  tbe  demons  to  hit  closet  Aewj 
Tliere  whan  secured,  be  pray'd  with  earnest  seal. 
TbU  all  tbey  wisb'd,  those  patriot-souls  mighi  foeli 
"  Let  them  to  Fnume,  their  darling  country,  haste 
And  all  the  uumfurti  of  a  Frenclunan  taste; 
Let  thorn  hie  safety,  freedom,  ploainre  know. 
Feel  all  their  rulers  on  the  land  bestow  i 
And  be  at  lonRtli  dismisj'd  by  one  unerring  blow, — 
Not  hack'd  and  hew'd  by  una  afraid  to  atrikK, 
But  ihom  by  that  whiuli  shears  all  men  alike; 
Nor,  aa  in  Britain,  let  them  curse  delay 
Of  law,  but  borne  witliout  a  form  away 
Suipeeted,  tried,  oondetan'd,  and  carted  in  a  day; 
Ob[  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve. 
These  strong  fierao  Ireedoms  of  the  land  they  lonl' 

Home  came  our  hero,  to  forget  no  more 
The  fear  iie  lelt  and  amjr  roust  deplore: 
For  though  ha  quiokly  j  om'd  his  frienda  anpiin, 
AdjI  could  with  deoent  force  his  Iheinea  ouiiutiuii. 
Still  it  oconrr'd  that,  in  a  luckless  time, 
Te  bil'd  to  light  with  heresy  nod  crime: 
1  was  observed  his  words  were  not  so  strong, 
lis  toues  H)  powerful,  bis  Uaraugues  so  long, 
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A.S  Uk  M  times — ^for  he  woald  often  drop 

The  lofty  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop; 

When  Conscience  whispered,  that  he  once  wat  still, 

And  let  the  wicked  triumph  at  their  will ; 

And  therefore  now,  when  not  a  foe  wa«  near, 

He  had  no  right  so  valiant  to  appear. 

Some  years  had  pass'd,  and  he  perceived  his  fean 
Yield  to  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  years — 
When  at  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  beside, 
He  saw  an  object  that  awaked  his  pride; 
His  shame,  wrath,  vengeance,  indication — §31 
Man's  harsher  feelings  did  that  sight  recalL 

For  lo!  beneath  him  Bx'd,  our  Man  of  Law, 
That  lawless  man  the  Foe  of  Order  saw; 
Once  fear'd,  now  scorn'd;  once  dreaded,  now  aUiOR^d« 
A  wordy  man,  and  evil  every  word : 
Again  be  gazed — **  It  is,"  said  he,  "  the  same; 
Ciuight  and  secure:  his  master  owes  him  shames" 
So  thought  our  hero,  who  each  instant  found 
His  courage  rising,  fh>m  the  numbers  round. 

As  when  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled. 
So  long,  that  law  conceives  the  culprit  dead; 
And  back  recalled  her  myrmidons,  intent 
On  some  new  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent; 
TUl  she  beholds  him  in  a  place,  where  none 
Could  have  conceived  the  culprit  would  have  gone; 
Thfflre  he  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  secure, 
As  one  whose  conscience  is  correct  and  pure ; 
This  rouses  anger  for  the  old  offence. 
And  scorn  for  all  such  seeming  and  pretence: 
So  on  this  Hammond  look'd  our  hero  bold, 
Kememb'ring  well  that  vile  offence  of  old; 
And  now  he  saw  the  rebel  dared  t'  intrude 
Among  the  pure,  the  loyal,  and  the  good; 
The  crime  provoked  his  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his  blocd 
Nor  wonder  was  it,  if  so  strange  a  sight 
Caused  joy  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight ; 
Terror  like  this  a  tiger  might  create, 
A  joy  like  that  to  see  his  captive  state, 
At  once  to  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his  fate. 

Hammond,  much  praised  by  numerous  friends,  wasoom« 
To  read  his  lectures,  so  admired  at  home; 
Historic  lectures,  where  he  loved  to  mix 
His  free  plain  hints  on  modem  politics : 
Hero,  he  had  heard,  that  numbers  had  design. 
Their  business  finished,  to  sit  down  and  dine; 
This  gave  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
To  show  by  day  that  he  oould  speak  at  night 


Huh  [he  deiigD — for  he  pArctHTsd,  tc»  lata, 
tiot  oae  nppravint;  friend  beside  him  note; 
Tba  greaCBr  number,  wliom  ho  trnccd  anmnd, 
Were  men  in  bl»ok,  nnd  lie  eonoeived  they  frown'd. 
"  I  will  not  upeafc,"  he  Iliouglit;  "  no  pear  is  ol  mint 
Sh«ll  he  presented  to  tliis  lierd  of  swiusi" 
Not  this  sTail'd  liiiu,  when  lie  oast  his  eye 
On  Justice  Boll;  ho  ooviU  not  fight,  dot  flyt 
He  BHw  H  man  to  whom  he  guvo  the  p^, 
""  '  '        w  he  felt  mnat  be  returned  Kgoin; 


Uisoc 


told  hi 


enjoy il  a  stranger's  fright; 
That  nr.-ui^r  now  hefriended— he  alone, 
For  all  bis  insuit,  rriendicss.  to  alone; 
Now  be  could  feel  4t  cruel  tbixt  a  hflajt 
Should  be  distrsss'd,  nnd  none  In  tike  its  imrl; 
■'Though  one  by  one,"  siud  Pride,  "  1  would  defy 
Uacti  gretitar  men,  yet  roeetin^  eyery  eye, 
(  da  oanfass  a  Ibar — bat  be  will  pnas  me  by  ' 

V^  hope!  the  Justice  saw  the  foe's  diMreis, 
iVItb  Bxultadoa  he  oould  not  sapprass, 
He  fslt  the  fish  wbs  hot^'d— nod  so  forbore. 
In  pla/fnl  spile,  to  draflr  it  to  the  shore. 
Huntnond  look'd  roond  ngain;  but  none  wero  iimi 
With  friendly  smile  to  still  his  gron-iiig  fear; 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  aoleino  row 
Of  priests  and  deacons,  «o  they  seeui'd  below: 
He  wonder'd  who  his  right-hand  man  might  be — 
Vieor  of  Holt  cum  Dppinghfim  wns  he; 
And  who  ilio  man  of  lliat  dark  frown  poeBon'd — 
Reotor  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton- wost; 
"A  pluralist,"  he  growl'd — but  oheck'd  the  word. 
That  warfare  might  not,  by  hie  eeal,  be  stirr'd. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
fierce  looks  and  IhrentDings  to  the  man  below : 
WIio  had  some  thoughts,  his  peace  by  flight  tu  seek- 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  be  dared  not  speak  I— 

Now  as  the  Justice  for  the  war  prepared, 
He  eccm'd  just  then  to  quosdon  if  he  dared; 
"  Ho  miiy  resist,  although  bis  power  be  small. 
Aiid  growing  despemto  ma;  defy  ue  all ; 
One  dog  utliiak,  nui  ho  prepares  for  flight — 
Etestst  another,  mid  he  stnves  to  bite ; 
Xor  can  I  say,  if  this  ri^bellious  cnr 
WiU  fly  fur  safe^.  or  will  scorn  to  sdr." 
Alarm  d  by  this,  be  lAsh'd  his  soul  Eo  rage, 
**      'd  with  btrong  sbatne,  nnd  hurncd  to  ung]^p^ 
a  male  turkey  itraggliiii;  nn  tliu  giiien, 
ij  flerce  bBrriers,  terriers,  inungrele  span 
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He  ftds  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train 

And  scnlks  aside,  though  moved  by  innch/lisdain; 

But  when  that  turkey  at  his  ovm  bam-door. 

Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy  and  no  more, 

(A  fx»lish  puppy  who  had  left  the  pack, 

Thoughtless  what  foe  was  threatening  at  his  back.) 

Ho  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail, 

He  hoists  his  proud  rotimdity  of  tail, 

The  half-seal'd  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows. 

Where,  in  its  qnick'ning  colours,  vengeance  glows; 

From  red  to  blue  the  pendant  waUles  turn. 

Blue  mix*d  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  bum ; 

And  thus  tli'  intruding  snarler  to  oppose. 

Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 

So  look'd  our  liero  in  his  wrath,  ins  cheeks 
Flushed  with  fresh  fires  and  glow'd  m  tingling  streaks, 
Uis  breath  by  passion's  force  awhile  restrain'd, 
Like  a  stopped  current  greater  force  regained; 
So  spoke,  so  look'd  ho,  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fix'd  to  view  him,  or  were  tum'd  to  hear. 

"  My  jfriends,  you  know  me,  you  can  witness  all, 
How,  ureed  by  passion,  I  restrain  my  gaU; 
And  eve]^  motive  to  revenge  withstand — 
Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

**  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  confirmed,  confess'd, 
That,  of  all  people,  we  are  govem'd  best? 
We  have  the  force  of  monarchies;  are  free. 
As  the  most  proud  republicans  can  be; 
And  have  thcwe  prudent  counsels  that  arise 
In  grave  and  cautious  aristocracies; 
And  live  there  those,  in  such  all-glorions  state, 
Tnaitors  protected  in  the  land  they  hate? 
Rebels,  still  warring  with  the  laws  that  give 
To  them  subsistence? — Yes,  such  wretches  live. 

"  Ours  is  a  Church  reform'd,  and  now  no  more 
Is  ought  for  man  tp  mend  or  to  restore ; 
'T  is  pure  in  doctrines,  *t  is  correct  in  creeds. 
Has  nought  redundant,  and  it  nothing  needs; 
No  evil  is  therein — no  wrinkle,  spot. 
Stain,  blame,  or  blemish : — I  affirm  there's  not. 

"  All  this  you  know — now  mark  what  once  befell, 
With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  shame  I  tell: 
I  was  entrapp'd — ^yes,  so  it  came  to  pass, 
'Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tumultuous  class; 
Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind, 
Each  like  his  neighbour  was  of  cursed  kind : 
The  land  that  nursed  them,  they  blasphemed;  the  law^ 
Tbeir  sovereign's  glory,  and  their  country's  canaei 
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And  who  their  month,  their  inaster-|iend,  and  itho 
Rebellion's  pracle? You,  caitiff,  you!" 

He  spoke,  and  standing  stretched  his  mighty  arm, 
And  flx'd  the  Man  of  Words,  as  by  a  charm. 

"  How  raved  that  railer!  Sure  some  hellish  power 
Restrain'd  my  tongue  in  that  delirious  hour. 
Or  I  had  hurl'd  the  shame  and  vengeance  due 
On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infuriate  crew; 
But  to  mine  eyes,  such  dreadful  looks  appeared. 
Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  words  I  heard, 
That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all. 
And  till  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear'd  its  falL 

"  Oh  I  could  our  country  fi-om  01  u*  coasts  ex^e! 
Snch  foes!  to  nourish  those  who  wish  her  well: 
Thift  her  mild  laws  forbid,  but  we  may  still 
From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  will; 
This  let  us  da** — He  said,*  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  for  the  silent  man; 
Ev*n  in  our  hero's  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  woes; 
But  tliis  was  transient,  and  with  angry  eya 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  for  a  reply.        ^ 

'Twas  then  the  Man  of  many  Words  would  8p«UL-« 
But,  in  his  trial,  had  them  all  to  seek : 
To  find  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round, 
But  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found: 
He  sipped  his  wine,  but  in  those  times  of  dread 
Wine  only  adds  confusion  to  the  head; 
In  doubt  he  reason'd  with  himself — "  And  how 
Harangue  at  night,  if  1  be  silent  now?" 
From  pride  and  praise  received,  he  sought  to  draw 
Courage  to  speak,  but  still  remain'd  the  awe;  * 

One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain. 
And  then,  abash'd  sunk  sadly  down  again ; 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
"  Slave  and  insur^rentl  what  hast  thou  to  plead!*— 

By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began : 
**  ^  seek  no  favour — I — the  rights  of  man  1 
Claim ;  and  I — nay ! — but  give  me  leave — and  I 
Insist — ^a  man — ^that  is — and  in  reply, 
I  speak." — Alas!  each  new  attempt  was  vain: 
Confused  he  stood,  he  sate,  he  rose  again; 
At  length  he  growl'd  defiance,  sought  the  door, 
Cursed  the  whole  synod,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"  Laud  we,"  said  Justice  Bolt,  "  the  Powers  above' 
•*  Thus  could  our  speech  the  sturdiest  foe  remove* 
Exulting  now  he  gain'd  new  strength  of  fame, 
And  lost  all  feelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 
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"  He  dared  not  strive,  yon  witnessed — dared  not  lift 
flis  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  acearsed  drift; 
So  all  shall  tremble,  wretches  who  oppose 
Our  Church  or  State — thus  be  it  to  our  foes." 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  former  fiir, 
Look'd  his  fvll  self,  and  filled  his  ample  chair; 
Took  one  full  bumper  to  each  fiivourite  cause. 
And  dwelt  all  ?%ight  on  politics  and  laws, 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gaiu'dhiin  nigh  applause 


TALE  II. 

THE  PARTING  HOUB. 

-I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  tnA  had 


ICoat  pretty  things  to  e&j :  ere  I  could  teU  him 

How  I  would  thiuk  of  him,  at  certain  hours. 

Such  thoughts  and  such;— or  ere  I  could 

Qite  him  tnat  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  sdt 

Betwixt  two  charming  words — comes  in  my  flithor. — CgmMin^ 


Minutely  trace  mar's  life;  year  after  year, 
Through  all  his  days  let  all  bis  deeds  appear, 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange. 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seen, 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroyed, 
All  that  through  years  he  suffer  d  or  enjoy'd : 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold — 
Tliis  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  time  survey, 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  Iife*s  decay; 
Piin  mix'd  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise, 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  observe  an  ancient  pair — 
A  sleeping  man;  a  woman  in  her  chair. 
Watching  his  looks  with  kind  and  pensive  ur; 
Nor  wife,  nor  sister  slie,  nor  is  the  name 
Nor  kindred  of  this  friendly  pair  the  same; 
Yet  so  allied  are  they,  that  few  can  feel 
Her  constant,  warm,  unwearied,  anxious  zeal; 
Their  years  and  woes,  although  they  long  have  loYed 
Keep  their  good  name  and  conduct  unreproved; 
Tims  life's  small  comforts  they  together  share, 
And  while  life  lingers  for  the  grave* prepare. 

No  other  subjects  on  their  spirits  press, 
Nor  gain  such  intVest  as  the  past  distress; 
Grrieyous  events,  that  from  tlie  memory  drive 
life's  common  cares,  and  those  alone  rarvivs^ 
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Mix  wUh  otch  ttiought,  in  erer;  uctioa  shara, 
Dnrken  encli  dream,  «od  tlend  wiih  erery  pniyei 
To  /JackJ  Booth,  his  fourth  and  last-bran  bay. 

And  Bi  the  child  grew  up,  I 

•re  tluta  comnHni  life  ill  every  lunb; 
'uiig  ttnd  luuidKiDie  stripling  be  beounB 
And  the  gay  (pirit  answer'd  Co  the  frunie  ; 
A  lighlct,  happier  lad  was  never  seen, 
For  ever  easy,  cheerful,  or  serene; 
Hrb  eiirly  love  he  fix'd  upon  a  (aIf 
And  gentle  maid — they  were  a  h^ndHime  pair. 

Tbey  at  an  iaiiutt-ichnol  together  play'd, 
'•'■'ben  ttie  roand&tion  of  their  iovs  woilaidi 
Tba  bDjnalt  ohiuiipioa  would  his  Dlxnoe  attend 
In  every  qioTl,  in  every  fniy  defend. 
Ai  proipectt  opeo'd,  and  lu  lire  odva 
They  walk'd  together,  Ihej  togetliur 
On  all  oecaaiona,  fimn  tbeir  earlj'  years, 
They  mix'd  Iheir  joyi  and  sorroma,  hop«>  and  fosii 
Euoh  heart  wu  imuo-is,  tQ!  it  could  impait 
Iti  daily  feelings  to  itd  kindred  heiiit; 
As  yean  increaaod,  unoumber'd  petty  wan 
Brake  oat  between  them;  jealouHes  and  jus; 
Cauuleu  indeed,  and  fuilow'd  by  a  peace, 
That  gave  to  love— -growth,  vigour  and  increase. 
WhiUt  yet  a  boy,  wlieu  other  minds  are  vwd. 
Doioestio  thoughts  young  Allen' 
JmSlh  in  guning  htarts  had  no 
Rather  intent  t^  matmn's  part  to  leam; 
Thus  early  pmdmt  and  sedate  they  grew. 
While  lovBin,  thooghtrnl— and  tbougli  children,  tr 
To  either  parents  not  a  day  appear'd, 
When  with  thia  love  they  might  have  interfered ; 
Cbildiafa  at  first,  they  cored  not  to  re 
And  strong  at  last.  Uiey  saw  resttioUon  vam; 
Nor  know  they  when  that  pasaon  to  reprove — 
KdV  idle  fondness,  now  resistless  love. 

So  whQe  the  walem  rise,  the  children  tread 
On  the  broad  estuary's  tandy  beil; 
But  soon  the  ehanaal  fills,  from  side  to  side 
Cornel  danger  rolling  viitta  the  deep'ning  tide; 
Yet  none  who  saw  tbe  rapid  onrrent  flow 
ConU  the  first  ioatant  of  that  danger  know 

Tbe  Invert  wuted  till  the  time  should  ct 
Whoo  they  Hither  could  .    _ 
'     '''      house  wera  men  and  maids  miwed, 
be  lODlbed  and  tompart  to  bo  led> 
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Dm  Juditli  lefL  liuaa  MitJt  n.  Iiuivy  beurt, 
Tuolc  a  Jut  Tiow,  uid  want  to  wasp  apart 
And  now  hisfneode  wcnr  tlovl;  Erom  the  pIXMi 
Where  tlie  stood  ttill,  ttia  dashing  oai  to  tmiu. 
Till  ult  ware  silantl — for  the  ycmth  the  pray'd, 
Aad  Hiftl)'  thuu  return'd  the  weepUig  luiui:. 

They  parted,  thtu  by  hope  aud  fortnue  led, 
And  Judith'*  houn  in  penaive  pleuure  fled; 
But  when  relum'd  tlio  yuuth? — the  youth  no  mon 
Returu'd  exulting  to  his  oative  shore; 
But  forty  yeare  wore  put,  and  ihcu  chare  name 
A  irorn-out  man  intb  wiclter'd  limbe  and  lame, 
His  mind  opprMs'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age  hi)  fiaiMi 
Yeat  old  and  grivTod,  and  trcmhling  with  decay, 
Wh  Allen  Inndiug  m  lui  inLtire  bay, 
WilUiig his broatli lest  form  should  blmul  nitlikindrod  ok«r 
lu  au  autumnal  eve  he  loil  the  beach. 
In  euch  an  eve  he  cbvuied  the  port  to  reaohi 
Ua  was  alone ;  he  pres^d  the  very  place 
Of  the  ead  ptirting,  of  the  last  embraoe : 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  mud, 
So  fond,  io  tender,  and  in  much  afraid; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  miiid 
Tum'd  mournM  back,  half  mnkuig,  half  reiign'd. 

Ko  one  waa  present^  of  its  orew  benji^ 
A  wngle  boot  was  in  the  Ullows  left; 
Sent  from  «me  aiichur'd  vessel  in  the  bay 
At  the  returning  tide  to  a^  away ; 
O'er  the  bisok  stern  Che  muonliglit  soIUy  pl«y'^ 
The  looseij'd  foresail  fla]>iiuig  hi  the  shade; 
All  Bilent  else  on  shore;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bellt  cume  down: 
From  Che  Call  house)  hare  and  chere,  ■  U^ 
Served  some  couloted  recnembranoe  Io  eicil« 
"  Them,"  he  uhgerved,  aad  new  emotion)  felt, 
"  Was  mj  Brat  homo — and  yonder  Judith  dwalt| 
Dead  I  dead  are  all !  I  long — 1  fear  to  know,' 
Ue  said,  and  wallc'd  Impatient,  and  yet  slow. 

Sudden  Chere  broke  upon  his  giief  a  noiie 
Of  men;  tumult  and  of  vulgar  jays: 
Seanien  returning  to  theii  ahlp,  were  cume, 
With  idle  DDmbers  otniyiiig  &am  their  home; 
Allen  among  them  mix'd,  and  in  the  old 
6Crove  some  familiar  fcatnreB  Co  behold; 
While  fency  uded  memory:—"  Man,  what  abnat' 
As^lororird;  Art  tliou  at  anchor  here?" 
FaiDtly  he  aiitwer'd,  and  then  triad  to  CraM 
Soma  youthful  feaCuret  in  some  (gad  £hwi 
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A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 

8he  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  sought : 

Confused  and  trembling,  he  the  dame  address'd : 

" The  Booths!  yet  live  they  ?  '*  pausing  and  oppresa'd ; 

Then  spake  again :  —  ''Is  there  no  ancient  man, 

David  his  name  ?  —  assist  me  if  you  can. — 

Flemmings  there  were  —  and  Judith,  doth  she  live  ?  ** 

The  woman  gazed,  nor  could  an  answer  give  ; 

Yet  wond'ring  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by. 

Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 

The  woman  musing  said —  "  She  knew  full  well 

Where  the  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell ; 

They  had  a  married  daughter,  and  a  son, 

But  they  were  dead,  and  now  remain'd  not  one." 

'*  Yes,*'  said  an  elder,  who  had  paused  intent 
On  days  long  past,  *'  there  was  a  sad  event ;  — 
"  One  of  these  Booths  —  it  was  my  mother's  tale-« 
Here  left  his  lass,  I  know  not  where  to  sail : 
She  saw  their  parting,  and  observed  the  pain ; 
But  never  came  th  unhappy  man  again :  " 
**  The  ship  was  captured  "  —  Allen  meekly  said, 
**  And  what  became  of  the  forsaken  maid  ?  " 
The  woman  answer'd :  "  I  remember  now. 
She  used  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  vow. 
And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 
The  gayest  hearts  grow  sad  where  she  has  been  ; 
Yet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  made 
Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obey'd, 
And  early  buried  —  but  I  know  no  more : 
And  hark !  our  friends  are  hast'ning  to  the  shore. 

Allen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
And  walk'd,  a  man  unnoticed  up  and  down. 
This  house,  and  this,  he  knew,  and  thought  a  fac« 
He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace : 
Of  names  remember'd  there  remain'd  a  few,' 
But  of  no  favourites,  and  the  rest  were  new : 
A  merchant's  wealth,  when  Allen  went  to  sea, 
Was  reckon'd  boundless.  —  Could  he  living  be  I 
Or  lived  his  son  ?  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business,  and  a  fortune  fair. 
No  !  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  shed, 
With  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  of  bread. 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  left  a  boy. 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy ; 
Him,  after  many  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
With  his  great  wish,  his  life's  whole  purpose,  crowu'o. 
This  hoy's  proud  captain  look'd  in  Allen's  face,  — 
**  Yours  is,  my  friend,"  said  he,  **  a  woful  case ; 
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We  cannot  all  succeed :  I  now  command  . 
The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land; 
But  when  we  meet,  you  shall  your  story  tell 
Of  foreign  parts — I  bid  you  now  farewell  I" 

Allen  80  long  had  left  his  native  shore, 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  before; 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  him,  cast 
A  pitying  look,  oft  speaking  as  they  pass'd— 
**  Th*»  man  is  Allen  Bootli,  and  it  appears 
He  dwelt  among  us  in  his  early  years: 
We  see  the  name  engraved  upon  the  stones, 
Where  this  poor  wanderer  means  to  lay  his  bones." 
Thus  where  he  lived  and  loved — ^unhappy  change!-* 
He  seems  a  stranger,  and  finds  all  are  stnmge. 

But  now  a  Widow,  in  a  village  near, 
Chanced  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear; 
Old  as  she  was,  to  Judith's  bosam  came 
Some  strong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name; 
He  was  her  much-loved  Allen,  she  had  stay'd 
Ten  troubled  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid ; 
Then  was  she  wedded,  of  his  death  assured, 
And  much  of  mis'ry  in  her  lot  endured; 
Her  husband  died;  her  children  sought  their  bimd 
In  various  places,  and  to  her  were  dead. 
The  once  fond  lovers  met;  not  grief  nor  age, 
Sickness  or  pain,  tlieir  hearts  could  disengage: 
Each  had  unmediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend: 
"  Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
My  nature's  weakness,  and  my  soul's  distress." 
AUen  look  d  up,  and  with  impatient  heart— 
•*  Let  me  not  lose  thee — never  let  us  part 
So  heaven  tliis  comfort  to  my  sufferings  give, 
It  is  not  all  distress  to  think  and  live." 
Thus  Allen  spoke — for  time  had  not  removed 
The  charms  attach'd  to  one  so  fondly  loved; 
Who  with  more  health,  the  mistress  of  their  oot| 
Labours  to  soothe  the  evils  of  his  lot. 
To  her,  to  her  alone,  his  various  fate, 
At  various  times,  'tis  comfort  to  relate; 
And  yet  his  sorrow — she  too  loves  to  hear 
What  wrings  her  bosom,  and  compels  the  tear. 

First  he  related  how  he  left  the  shor« 
Alarm 'd  with  fears  that  they  should  meet  no  moro. 
Then,  ere  the  ship  had  reach 'd  her  purposed  oonrea 
They  met  and  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force; 
Then  cross  th'  Atlantic  seas  they  bore  their  pnj, 
Wbo  grieving  landed  from  their  sultry  bay; 
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And  marcbjng  many  a  burning  league,  he  fonnd 

Himself  a  slave  upon  a  miner's  ground ; 

There  a  good  priest  his  native  language  spoke, 

And  gave  some  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke; 

Kindly  advanced  him  in  his  master's  grace. 

And  he  was  station 'd  in  an  easier  place: 

There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land, 

He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand; 

In  cottage  shelter  d  from  the  blaze  of  day, 

He  saw  his  happy  infants  round  him  play ; 

Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lofty  trees, 

Waived  o'er  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries; 

E'en  then  he  thought  of  England,  nor  could  wgh, 

But  his  fond  Isabel  demanded,  «  Why?" 

Grieved  by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid, 

And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  maid : 

Thus  twenty  years  were  pass'd,  and  pass'd  his  views, 

Of  fmrther  bliss,  for  he  had  wealth  to  lose : 

His  friend  now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 

"  His  faith  as  tainted:  he  his  spouse  would  taint: 

Make  all  his  children  infidels,  and  found 

An  English  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 

"  Whilst  I  was  poor,"  said  Allen,  "  none  would 
What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were; 
None  ask'd  me  whom  I  worshipp'd,  how  I  pray'd. 
If  due  obedience  to  the  laws  were  paid: 
My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  be  still. 
Nor  to  make  converts  had  I  power  or  wilL 
I  preach 'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife, 
And  never  mentioned  Luther  in  my  life; 
I,  all  they  said,  say  what  they  would,  allow'd. 
And  when  the  fathers  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd; 
Their  forms  I  foUow'd,  whether  well  or  sick, 
And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 
But  I  had  money,  and  these  pastors  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound : 
A  wicked  book  they  seized ;  the  very  Turk 
Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work; 
To  me  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 
Or  evil  question 'd  not,  nor  understood: 
Oh  I  had  I  little  but  the  book  possess'd, 
I  might  have  read  it,  and  enjoy'd  my  rest." 

Alas!  poor  Allen — through  his  wealth  was 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  conceal'd  had  been: 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown, 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown 

He  told  their  cruel  mercy;  how  at  last, 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  past, 
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They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  bim  %, 

Or  for  his  trime  and  contumacy  die; 

Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  delight: 

His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight, 

All  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  cursed  ois  flighl 

He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guideless  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy-Bay: 
There  in  tlie  woods  he  wrought,  and  there,  among 
Some  lab'ring  seamen,  heard  his  native  tongue: 
The  sound,  one  moment,  broke  upon  his  pain 
With  joyful  force;  he  long'd  to  hear  again: 
Again  he  heard;  he  seized  an  offer  d  hand, 
**  And  when  beheld  you  last  oiur  native  land  I** 
He  cried,  "  and  in  what  coimtry?  quickly  say  "-» 
The  seamen  answer 'd — strangers  all  were  they; 
One  only  at  his  native  port  had  been; 
He,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  church  had  seen, 
For  that  esteem  d;  but  nothing  more  he  knew. 
Still  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  crew 
Sail  where  they  sail'd,  and,  many  a  peril  past, 
They  at  his  kinsman's  isle  their  anchor  cast; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  could  one  relate 
Aught  of  his  will,  his  wish,  or  his  estate. 
This  grieved  not  Allen ;  then  again  he  sail'd 
For  England's  coast,  again  his  fkte  prevail'd: 
War  raged,  and  he,  an  active  man  and  strong, 
Was  soon  impress'd,  and  served  his  country  l<nig. 
By  various  shores  he  pass'd,  on  various  seas, 
Never  so  happy  as  when  void  of  ease. — 
And  then  he  told  how  in  a  calm  distressed, 
Day  after  day  his  soul  was  sick  of  rest; 
When,  as  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood, 
Then  roved  his  spirit  to  the  inland  wood; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  dream 'd,  that  on  the  seas 
Were  his  loved  home,  the  hill,  the  stream,  the  trees; 
He  gazed,  he  pointed  to  the  scenes : — "  There  stand 
My  wife,  my  children,  'tis  my  lovely  land; 
Seel  there  my  dwelling— oh  I  delicious  scene 
Of  my  best  life — unhand  me — are  you  men? 
And  thus  the  frenzy  ruled  him,  till  the  wind 
Brush'd  the  fofid  pictures  from  the  stagnant  mind. 

He  told  of  bloody  flghts,  and  how  at  length 
The  rage  of  battle  gave  his  spirits  strength: 
Twas  in  the  Indian  seas  his  limb  he  lost, 
And  he  was  left  half-dead  upon  the  coast; 
Bnt  living  gain'd,  'mid  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  fiur  subsistence  by  his  ready  pen. 
"  Thus,"  he  continued,  "  pass'd  unvaried  YVan, 
Wttbout  events  producing  holies  or  fears. 
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Augmented  pay  procured  h'm  decent  wealth. 

Bat  years  advancing  undermined  his  health; 

Then  oft-times  in  delightful  dream  he  flew 

To  England's  shore,  and  scenes  his  chQdhood  knewt 

He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  favorite  maid, 

No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay 'd; 

And  thus  excited,  in  his  bosom  rose 

A  wish  so  strong,  it  baffled  his  repose; 

Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie; 

To  yiew  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 

He  then  described  the  gloom,  the  dread  he  fonndi 

When  first  he  ianded  on  the  chosen  ground, 

Where  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  fear'd, 

And  how  confiised  and  troubled  all  appear 'd; 

His  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  emploj'dy 

All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroyed; 

£08  were  a  medley  of  bewildering  thomes^ 

Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 
Flies  back  again  some  resting-place  to  find; 
Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
Ks  children  sporting  by  those  lovely  trees, 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene. 
Where  the  fresh  springs  burst  o'er  the  lively  greea|« 
So  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  afirights 
The  faithful  widow  by  its  powerful  flights, 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell. 
And  cry — "  Tis  she,  my  wife!  my  Isabel  I 
Where  are  my  children?  *' — Judith  grieves  to  hev 
How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe; 
Assiduous  all  his  wishes  to  attend, 
Deprived  of  much,  he  yet  may  boast  a  friend; 
Watch'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Its  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 

'Tis  now  her  office;  her  attention  seel 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree^ 
Careful,  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat, 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet. 

And  where  is  he?     Ah!  doubtless  in  those  soenat 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens, 
Fresh  with  unnumber'd  rills,  where  ev*ry  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighboring  vale^ 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listens  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird's  music  from  the  thick 'ning  glooms? 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  high, 
Blaze  not  with  fairy-light  the  phosphor-fly. 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  bgrf 
This  is  the  joy  whioh  now  so  plainly  speaks 
in  the  wana  trAnsient  flushing  of  his  oheeks| 
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For  he  is  listening  to  the  funded  noise 
Of  his  own  childbren,  eager  in  their  joys: 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by; 
These  ftrong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem 

But  seel  he  breaks  the  long  protracted  th^ne, 
And  wakee,  and  cries — ^  My  Godl  'twas  but  a 
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THE   GENTLEMAN   FARMER. 


Pause  then. 


And  weieh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand  i 

If  thou  beest  rated  bj  thy  estimation. 

Thou  dost  deserve  enough. — MerchatU  qf  Vrndctk 


Throw  physio  to  the  does,  I'll  none  of  it.— JfaeMSL 


GwTK  was  a  fturmer,  whom  the  farmers  all, 
Who  dwelt  aromid,  "  the  Gentleman"  would  call; 
Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride, 
They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  decide. 

Far  different  he  from  that  dull  plodding  tribe 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  describe; 
Creatures  no  more  enliven'd  than  a  clod. 
But  treading  still  as  their  dull  fathers  trod; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  man  had  seen 
Com  sown  by  drill,  or  thresh'd  by  a  machine* 
He  was  of  those  whose  skill  assigns  the  prize 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  stalls,  and  sties 
And  who,  in  places  where  improvers  meet, 
To  fill  the  land  with  fatness,  had  a  seat; 
Who  in  large  mansions  live  like  petty  kings, 
And  speak  of  farms  but  as  amusing  things; 
Who  plans  encourage,  and  who  journals  keep. 
And  talk  witn  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheep. 

Two  are  the  species  in  this  genus  known ; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  grown, 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  increase. 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  favouring  lease; 
Who  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  adorns; 
Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursements  scomfe^ 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can — 
This  is  the  Farmer  made  the  Gentleman. 

The  second  species  from  the  world  is  sent. 
Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth  content: 
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[n  books  and  mftn  beyond  the  former  read. 

To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led, 

Or  by  a  fashion ;  curious  in  his  land ; 

Now  planning  much,  now  changing  what  he  plann'dt 

Pleased  by  each  trial,  not  by  failures  vex'd, 

And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next ; 

Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade — 

This  is  the  Grentleman,  a  Farmer  made. 

Gtpyn  was  of  these ;  he  from  the  world  wilihdteir 
Early  in  life,  his  reasons  known  to  few; 
S<»ne  disappointment  said,  some  pure  good  sense, 
The  love  of  land,  the  press  of  indolence; 
His  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire, 
If  not  a  Farmer,  men  had  call'd  him  'Squire. 

Forty  and  five  his  years,  no  child  or  wife 
Cross'd  the  still  tenour  of  his  chosen  life; 
Much  land  he  purchased,  planted  far  around. 
And  let  scMne  portions  of  superfluous  ground 
To  farmers  near  him,  not  displeased  to  say, 
"  My  tenants,"  nor  "  our  worthy  landlord,"  they. 

Fix'd  in  his  farm,  he  soon  display  d  his  skill 
In  small- boned  lambs,  the  horse-hoe,  and  the  driU; 
From  these  he  rose  to  themes  of  nobler  kind, 
And  show'd  the  riches  of  a  fertile  mind; 
To  all  around  their  visits  he  repaid, 
And  thus  his  mansion  and  himself  displayed. 
His  rooms  were  stately,  rather  fine  thsm  nest, 
And  guests  politely  called  his  house  a  Seat; 
At  much  expense  was  each  apartment  graced. 
His  taste  was  gorgeous,  but  it  still  was  taste; 
In  full  festoons  the  crimson  cnrtsuns  fell, 
The  sofas  rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
Mirrors  in  gilded  frames  display'd  the  tints 
Of  glowing  carpets  and  of  colour 'd  prints; 
The  weary  eye  saw  every  object  shine, 
And  all  was  costly,  fanciful,  and  fine. 

As  with  his  friends  he  pass'd  the  social  hoai% 
His  generous  spirit  scom'd  to  hide  its  powers; 
Powers  unexpected,  for  his  eye  and  air 
Gave  no  sure  signs  that  eloquence  wasltfaerOi 
Oft  he  began  with  sudden  fire  and  force, 
As  loth  to  lose  occasion  for  discourse; 
Some,  'tis  observed,  who  feel  a  wish  to  speak, 
Will  a  due  place  for  introduction  seek ; 
On  to  their  purpose  step  by  step  they  steal, 
And  all  their  way,  by  certain  signals,  feel ; 
Others  plunge  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 
Wboae  torn  they  take,  whose  purpoae  th^j  ia^  -;««• 
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ReftolTed  to  shine,  they  hasten  to  begin, 

Of  ending  thoughtless — and  of  these  was  Gwyn. 

And  thns  he  spake :  — 

"  It  grieves  me  to  the  son], 
To  see  how  man  submits  to  man's  control; 
How  overpowered  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
In  vulgar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred; 
The  coward  never  on  himself  relies, 
But  to  an  equal  for  assistance  flies; 
Man  yields  to  custom,  as  he  bows  to  fate, 
In  all  things  ruled — mind,  body,  and  estate; 
In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
To  them  we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why; 
But  that  the  creature  has  some  jargon  read. 
And  got  some  Scotchman's  system  in  his  head: 
Some  grave  impostor,  who  will  health  insure, 
Long  as  your  patience  or  your  wealth  endure, 
•But  mark  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew, 
They  have  not  health,  and  can  they  pve  it  you? 
These  solemn  cheats  their  various  methods  chooMy' 
A  system  fires  them,  as  a  bard  bis  muse: 
Hence  wordy  wars  arise:  the  leam'd  divide, 
And  groaning  patients  curse  each  erring  guide. 
**  Next,  our  affairs  are  govem'd,  buy  or  sell, 
Upon  the  deed  the  law  must  fix  its  spell ; 
Whether  we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  still 
The  dubious  aid  of  an  Attorney *s  skill; 
Th^  take  a  part  in  every  man's  affairs, 
And  in  all  business  some  concern  is  theirs; 
Because  mankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  found 
Like  flocks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground, 
Elach  abject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds, 
That  now  to  shearing,  now  to  slaughter  leads. 
Should  you  offend,  though  meaning  no  offence. 
Yon  have  no  safety  in  your  innocence; 
The  statute  broken  then  is  placed  in  view. 
And  men  must  pay  for  crimes  they  never  knew 
Who  would  by  law  regain  his  plunder'd  store, 
Would  pick  up  fallen  merc'ry  from  the  floor; 
If  he  pursue  it,  here  and  there  it  slides, 
He  would  collect  it,  but  it  mcure  divides* 
This  part  and  this  he  stops,  but  still  in  Vfun,  • 
It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
Till,  after  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  cost, 
He  finds  his  labour  and  his  object  lost. 
But  most  it  grieves  me  (friends  alone  are  roaad)ki 
To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fetters  bound; 
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Guides  to  tli3  soul,  these  friends  of  Heaven  contzhna^ 
Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  his  fears  alivB: 
Soon  as  an  infant  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
Who  knows  not  sinning,  must  be  freed  from  sin,* 
Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vowb; 
Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouse: 
Advanced  in  life,  our  boys  are  bound  by  rules. 
Are  catechised  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools, 
And  train  d  in  thraldom  to  be  fit  for  tools: 
The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  partner  needs, 
And  lo!  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
What  man  of  sense  can  marriage-rites  approve? 
What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love? 
Forced  to  be  kind!  compelled  to  be  sincere! 
Do  chains  and  fetters  make  companions  dear? 
Pris'ners  indeed  we  bind;  but  though  the  bond 
May  keep  them  safe,  it  does  not  make  them  fond: 
The  ring,  the  vow,  the  witness,  licence,  prayers, 
All  parties  known!  made  public  all  affaii'sl 
Such  forms  men  suffer,  and  from  these  they  date 
A  deed  of  love  begun  with  all  they  hate: 
Absurd!  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun. 
But  love  to  do  what  other  dupes  have  done. 

"  Well,  now  your  priest  has  made  you  one  of  twala 
Look  you  for  rest?     Alas!  you  look  in  vain. 
If  sick,  he  comes;  you  cannot  die  in  peace. 
Till  he  attends  to  witness  your  release; 
To  vex  your  soul,  and  urge  you  to  confess 
The  sins  you  feel,  remember,  or  can  guess; 
Nay,  when  departed,  to  your  grave  he  goes, 
But  there  indeed  lie  hurts  not  your  repose. 

"  Such  are  our  burt^hens;  part  we  must  sustain. 
But  need  not  hnk  new  grievance  to  the  chain  v 
Yet  men  like  idiots  will  their  fr'ames  surround 
With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they're  bound; 
In  all  that  most  confines  them  they  confide. 
Their  slavery  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their  pridoj 
E'en  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  they  declare, 
(Good  souls!)  how  happy  and  how  free  they  areC 
As  madmen,  pointing  round  their  wretched  cells. 
Cry,  *  Lo!  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.* 

"  Such  is  our  state :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
By  rules  my  reason  and  my  feelings  give; 
No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthrall'd  my  mind, 
No  slaves  command  me,  and  no  teachers  blind. 
Tempted  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy, 
But  have  no  second  in  a  sm-plice  by; 
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No  bottle-holder,  with  officious  aid, 

To  comfort  conscience,  weaken  d  and  afraid* 

Then  if  I  yield,  ray  frailty  is  not  known; 

And,  if  I  stand,  the  glory  is  my  own. 

•  u  WTien  Truth  and  Reason  are  our  friends,  we 

Alive  1  awake! — ^the  superstitious  dream. 

Oh  I  then,  fair.  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek, 

Friend  to  the  wise,  supporter  of  the  weak ; 

From  thee  we  leani  whate'er  b  right  and  just; 

Forms  to  despise,  professions  to  distrust; 

Creeds  to  reject,  pretensions  to  deride, 

And,  following  thee,  to  follow  none  beside." 

Such  was  the  speech :  it  struck  upon  the  ear 
Like  sudden  thunder,  none  expect  to  hear. 
He  saw  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride, 
And  gravely  smiled  at  guest  electrified ; 
**  A  farmer  this!"  they  said,  "  OhI  let  him  seek 
That  place  where  he  may  for  his  country  speak; 
On  some  great  question  to  harangue  for  hours, 
While  spMJcers,  hearing,  envy  noble  powers!" 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare, 
Must  be  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friends  might  view, 
When  their  kind  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours, 
And  lighter  verse,  to  spur  the  languid  powers; 
There  metaphysics,  logic  there  had  place; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  single  trace — 
Save  what  is  taught  in  Gibbon's  florid  page, 
And  other  guides  of  tliis  enquiring  age; 
There  Hume  appear'd,  and  near,  a  splendid  \-.ior 
Composed  by  Gays  "  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke: " 
With  these  were  mix'd  the  light,  the  free,  th^  vain. 
And  from  a  comer  peep'd  the  sage  Tom  Paine. 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named, 
For  manners  much  and  easy  morals  famed; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confused  the  head, 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  sought 
For  daily  knowledge  till  his  mind  was  fraught : 
Then,  when  his  friends  were  present,  for  their  ose 
He  would  the  riches  he  had  stored  produce; 
He  found  his  lamp  bum  clearer,  when  each  day, 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display: 
For  these  occasions,  forth  his  knowlecig*^  sprungi 
As  mustard  quickens,  on  a  bed  of  diiiigi 
All  was  prepared,  and  guests  allow 'd  the  praise 
For  ▼hat  they  saw  he  could  so  quickly  ruse. 
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Such  this  new  friend;  and  when  the  year  came  lomidi 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  foond : 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  fair  damsel — his  no  vulgar  taste;  « 

The  neat  Rebecca — sly,  observant,  still, 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  smart  her  dress,  her  manners  meek. 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  she  would  seldom  speak; 
But  watch'd  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect, 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  for  all  neglect. 

With  her  lived  Gwyn  a  sweet  harmonious  life, 
Who,  forms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wife; 
I'he  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law, 
Affected  scorn,  and  censured  what  they  saw, 
And  what  they  saw  not,  fancied;  said  'twas  sin, 
And  took  no  notice  of  the  wife  of  Gwyn : 
But  he  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  prove 
Theirs  was  compulsion  and  distrust,  not  love ; 
"  Fools  as  they  were  I  could  they  conceive  that  linga 
And  parsons'  blessings  were  substantial  things?  '* 
They  aiSswer*d  "  Yes; "  while  he  contemptuous  spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk; 
Yet,  strange  that  anger  in  a  man  so  wise 
Should  from  the  notions  of  these  fools  arise; 
Can  they  so  vex  us,  whom  we  so  despise? 

Brave  as  he  was,  our  hero  felt  a  dread 
Lest  those  who  saw  him  kind  should  think  him  led; 
If  to  his  bosom  fear  a  visit  paid, 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afraid : 
Hence  sprang  his  orders ;  not  that  he  desired 
The  things  when  done:  obedience  he  required; 
And  thus,  to  prove  his  absolute  command. 
Ruled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  subject  hand, 
Assent  he  ask'd  for  every  word  and  whim 
To  prove  that  he  akme  vms  hmg  of  him. 

The  still  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew, 
With  ease  resign'd  the  honours  not  her  due; 
Well  pleased  she  saw  that  men  her  board  would  graof 
And  wish'd  not  there  to  see  a  female  face; 
When  by  her  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled, 
Polite  she  thought  it,  and  demurely  smiled ; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  maidens  round 
So  to  regurd  her,  she  grew  grave  and  frown 'd ; 
And  sometimes  whisper'd  **  Why  should  you  respect 
"  These  people's  notions,  yet  their  forms  reject?  " 

Gwyn,  though  from  marriage  bond  and  fetter  fipaa 
Still  i^t  abridgment  in  hit  libor^; 
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Something  of  hesitation  he  betray 'd, 

And  in  her  presence  thought  of  what  he  &aid» 

Thus  fair  Rebecca,  though  she  walk'd  as)xay, 

His  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  to  pray. 

To  be  at  church,  to  sit  with  serious  looks, 

To  read  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday-books: 

She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themes, 

And  call'd  his  free  conjectures,  "  devil's  dreams:  ** 

She  honour'd  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fall. 

And  claim'd  respect  and  reverence  for  them  all; 

Call'd  them  **  or  sin's  destructive  power  the  foes, 

And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  suppose.** 

Gwyn  to  his  friends  would  smile,  and  somdtimes  saji 

"  *Tis  a  kind  fool,  why  vex  her  in  her  way  ?  " . 

Her  way  she  took,  and  still  had  more  in  view, 

For  she  contrived  that  he  should  take  it  toa 

The  daring  freedom  of  his  soul,  't  was  plain. 

In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign ; 

A  king  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  swi^'d 

Their  peacefril  state,  and  were  in  turn  obey'd. 

Yet  sach  our  fate,  that  when  we  plan  tbe  beet, 
Something  arises  to  disturb  our  rest: 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  strong, 
Gwyn  sometimes  felt — ^he  knew  not  what — wm 
He  wish'd  to  know,  for  he  believed  the  thing, 
If  unremoved,  would  other  evil  bring: 
**  She  must  perceive,  if  late  he  could  not  eat, 
And  when  he  walk'd  he  trembled  on  his  feet: 
He  had  forebodings,  and  he  seem'd  as  one 
St(^p'd  on  the  rcM^d,  or  threatened  by  a  dun; 
He  could  not  live,  and  yet,  should  he  apply 
To  those  physicians — ^he  must  sooner  die. 

The  mild  Rebecca  heard  with  some  disdain, 
And  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complain: 
His  death  she  fear'd  not,  but  had  painful  doubt 
What  his  distempered  nerves  might  bring  about; 
With  power  like  hers  she  dreaded  an  ally. 
And  yet  there  was  a  person  in  her  eye; — 
She  thought,  debated,  Hx'd — "  Alas!"  she  said, 
"  A  case  like  yours  must  be  no  more  delay 'd; 
You  hate  these  doctors:  well!  but  were  a  friend 
And  doctor  one,  your  fears  would  have  an  end: 
My  cousin  Mollet — Scotland  holds  him  now — 
Is  above  all  men  skilfril,  all  allow; 
Of  late  a  Doctor,  and  within  a  while 
He  means  to  settle  in  this  favour'd  isle; 
Should  he  attend  you,-  with  his  skill  profound, 
Yon  mii0%  be  safe,  and  shortly  would  be  souud.* 
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Wheo  men  in  bealtb  ap^ainst  Physicians  nul. 
They  should  consider  that  their  nerves  may  faii. 
Who  calls  a  Lawyer  rogue,  may  find,  too  late, 
On  one  of  these  depends  his  whole  estate: 
May,  when  the  world  can  nothing  more  produce, 
The  Priest,  th'  insulted  priest,  may  have  his  use; 
Ease,  health,  and  comfort  lift  a  man  so  high, 
These  powers  are  dwarfs  that  he  can  scarcely  spyj 
Pain,  sickness,  languor,  keep  a  man  so  low, 
That  these  neglected  dwarfs  to  giants  grow: 
Happy  is  he  who  through  the  medium  sees 
Of  clear  good  sense — but  Gwyn  was  not  of  these. 

He  heard  and  he  rejoiced:  "  Ah!  let  him  come, 
And,  till  he  fixes,  make  my  house  his  home.'* 
Home  came  the  Doctor — he  was  much  admired; 
He  told  the  patient  what  his  case  required ; 
His  hours  for  sleep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink. 
When  he  should  ride,  read,  rest,  compose,  or  think. 
Thus  join'd  peculiar  skiU  and  art  profound. 
To  make  the  fancy-sick  no  more  than  fancy-sound. 

With  such  attention,  who  cold  long  be  ill? 
Returning  health  proclaim'd  the  Doctor's  skilL 
Presents  and  praises  from  a  grateful  heart 
Were  fireely  offer'd  on  the  patient's  part; 
In  high  repute  the  Doctor  seem'd  to  stand. 
But  still  had  got  no  footing  in  the  land ; 
And,  as  he  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  fair, 
He  felt  disposed  to  fix  his  station  there : 
To  gain  his  purpose  he  perform 'd  the  part 
Of  a  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start; 
Not  like  a  traveller  in  a  day  serene, 
When  the  sun  shone  and  when  the  roads  were  clean; 
Not  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  grey, 
The  ruddy  eve  succeeding,  tends  his  way; 
But  in  a  season  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
Had  all  its  influence  on  a  nervous  mind ; 
When  past  the  parlour's  front  it  fiercely  blew. 
And  Gwyn  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  flew, 
This  strange  physician  said-^"  Adieu!  adieu! 
Farewell! — Heaven  bless  you! — if  you  should — ^but  no 
You  need  not  fear — farewell!  't  is  time  to  go." 

The  Doctor  spoke;  and  as  the  patient  heard, 
His  old  disorders  (dreadful  train!)  appear' d; 
"  He  felt  the  tingling  tremor,  and  the  stress 
Upon  his  nerves  that  he  could  not  express; 
Should  his  good  ihend  forsake  him,  he  perhapi 
Might  meet  his  death,  and  surely  a  relapse.'* 
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So,  as  the  Doctor  seem'd  intent  to  part, 
He  cried  in  terror — *^  Oh!  be  where  thou  art; 
Come,  thou  art  young,  and  unengaged;  oh!  come^ 
Make  me  thy  friend,  ^ve  comfort  to  mine  home; 
I  have  now  symptoms  that  require  thy  aid, 
Do,  Doctor,  stay" — th'  obliging  Doctor  stay'd. 

Thus  Gwyn  was  happy;  he  had  now  a  friend, 
And  a  meek  spouse  on  wliom  he  could  depend: 
But  now  possessed  of  male  and  female  guide, 
Divided  power  he  thus  must  subdivide: 
In  earlier  days  he  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
Reclined,  and  having  but  himself  to  please; 
Now  if  he  would  a  fav*rite  nag  bestride. 
He  sought  permission — "  Doctor,  may  I  ride? 
(Rebecca's  eye  her  sovereign  pleasure  told)— 
"  I  think  you  may,  but  guarded  from  the  cold, 
Ride  forty  minutes." — Free  and  happy  soul  I 
He  scom'd  submission,  and  a  man's  control, 
But  where  such  friends  in  every  care  unite 
All  for  his  good,  obedience  his  delight. 

Now  Gwyn  a  sultan  bade  affairs  adieu, 
Led  and  assisted  by  the  faithful  two : 
The  favourite  fair,  Rebecca,  near  him  sat, 
And  whisper'd  whom  to  love,  assist,  or  hate; 
While  the  chief  vizier  eased  his  lord  of  cares, 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  affairs: 
No  dangers  jsould  from  such  alliance  flow, 
But  hrom  that  law,  that  changes  all  below. 

When  wintry  winds  with  leaves  bestrew'd  the 
And  men  were  coughing  ail  the  village  round; 
When  public  papers  of  invasion  told. 
Diseases,  famines,  perils  new  and  old; 
When  philosophic  writers  failed  to  clear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer; 
Then  came  fresh  terrors  on  our  hero's  mind — 
Fears  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 

"  In  outward  ills,"  he  cried,  "  I  rest  assured 
Of  my  friend's  aid;  they  will  in  time  be  cured; 
But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
These  inward  griefs  and  troubles  of  the  soul? 
Ohl  my  Rebecca!  my  disorder 'd  mind 
No  help  in  study,  none  in  thought  can  find; 
What  must  I  do,  Rebecca?*'    "  She  proposed 
The  Parish-guide;  but  what  could  be  disclosed 
To  a  proud  priest?—"  No!  him  have  I  defied. 
Insulted,  slighted — shall  he  be  my  guide? 
But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  just, 
A  wiio  good  man,  whom  I  miy  safely  tnut, 
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Who  goes  from  house  to  house,  from  ear  to  ear, 

To  make  Ms  truths,  his  Gospel-truths,  iq)pear; 

True  if  indeed  th^y  be,  'tis  time  that  I  &oald  hetr 

Send  for  that  man ;  and  if  report  be  just, 

I,  like  Cornelius,  will  the  teacher  trust; 

But  if  deceiver,  I  the  vile  deceit 

Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheat" 

To  Doctor  Mollet  was  the  grief  confessed, 
While  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  his  mind  expretB*d$ 
Yet  own'd  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone, 
And  he  for  guilt  and  frailty  must  atone. 
^  My  books,  perhaps,'*  the  wav'ring  mortal  cried, 
"  Like  men  deceive;  I  would  be  satisfied; — 
And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
Comfort  and  light — do  let  me  try  the  thing." 

The  cousins  met,  what  pass'd  with  Gwrn  wai  tqldl 
**  Alas! "  the  Doctor  said,  "■  how  hard  to  hold 
These  easy  minds,  where  all  impressions  made 
At  first  sink  deeply,  and  then  quickly  fade; 
For  while  so  strong  these  new-bom  foncies  i^agfkf 
We  must  divert  them,  to  oppose  is  vain : 
7ou  see  him  valiant  now,  ho  scorns  to  heed 
The  bigot's  threat'nings  or  the  zealot's  creeds 
Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  receives 
Wnat  frenzy  teaches,  and  what  fear  believes; 
And  this  will  place  him  in  the  power  of  one 
Whom  we  must  seek,  because  we  cannot  shun." 

TTwp  had  been  ostler  at  a  busy  inn. 
Where  he  beheld  and  grew  in  dread  of  sm; 
Then  to  a  Baptists'  meeting  found  his  way, 
Became  a  convert,  and  was  taught  to  pray; 
Then  preach  d;  and,  being  earnest  and  sincere, 
Brought  other  sinners  to  religious  fear: 
Together  grew  his  influence  and  his  fame. 
Till  our  dejected  hero  heard  his  name  : 
His  little  failings  were  a  grain  of  pride, 
Raised  by  the  numbers  he  presumed  to  guide: 
A  love  of  presents,  and  of  lofty  praise 
For  his  meek  spirit  and  his  humble  ways; 
But  though  this  spuit  would  on  flattery  feed, 
No  praise  could  blind  him  and  no  arts  mislead:— 
To  hun  the  Doctor  made  the  wishes  known 
Of  his  good  patron,  but  conceal'd  his  own; 
He  of  all  teachers  had  distrust  and  doubt, 
And  was  reserved  in  what  he  came  about; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent, 
He  had  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent:    ^        ^      ^ 
Their  mmds  at  first  were  deeply  veil'd;  di^goiat 
Foim'd  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyia; 
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^''ill  by  degrees  sufficient  light  was  thrown 

On  every  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 

Wisp,  as  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind, 

Had  powers  to  nile  and  awe  the  vapourish  mlud; 

But  not  the  changeful  vvill,  the  wavering  fear  to  bind; 

And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwell 

With  Gwyn  and  every  rival  power  expel 

^A  dubious  point),  yet  he,  with  every  care. 

Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share; 

A  nd  odier  Wisps  be  found  like  him  to  reign, 

A  od  then  be  thrown  u})ou  the  world  again : 

He  thooght  it  prudent  then,  ana  felt  it  just: 

The  present  guides  of  his  new  friend  to  trust: 

True,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 

Of  the  cool  Doctor,  was  beyond  his  art : 

Bat  mild  Rebecca  he  could  surely  sway, 

While  Gwyn  would  follow  where  she  led  the  way: 

So  to  do  good  (and  why  a  duty  shun,    • 

Because  rewarded  for  the  good  wlien  done?) 

He  witii  his  friends  would  join  in  all  they  planu'd, 

Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand; 

There  he  must  rest  sole  judge  of  his  affairs, 

While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gwyn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent, 
He  fear'd  his  friends  would  shew  their  discontent ; 
And  prudent  seem'd  it  to  th'  attendant  pair, 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  fair: 
On  Wisp  they  seem'd  to  look  with  jealous  eye, 
And  f{ur  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher  s  worth  they  knew, 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  converted  too. 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  nymph  to  say, 
"  Yon  must  ^  married :  will  you  name  the  day?  " 
She  smiled,-  -"  'Tis  well;  but  should  he  not  comply, 
Is  it  quite  safe  th'  experiment  to  try?  " — 
**  My  child,"  the  teacher  said,  "  who  feels  remorse, 
(And  feels  not  he?)  naist  wish  relief  of  course: 
And  can  he  find  it,  while  he  fears  the  crime? — 
You  must  be  married;  will  you  name  the  time?  " 

Glad  was  the  patron  as  a  man  could  be. 
Yet  marvell'd  too,  to  find  his  guides  agree; 
**  But  what  the  cause  ?  "  he  cried ;  "  'tis  genuine  love  f<w  mft 

Each  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  describe 
The  powers  and  honours  of  th'  accordant  tribe:— 
A  man  for  favour  to  tiie  mansion  speeds, 
Aiid  cons  his  threefold  task  as  he  proceeds; 
To  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air, 
Aifd  b^s  U\i  interest  for  a  barn's  repair: 
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Then  for  the  Doctor  he  enquires,  who  loves 
To  hear  applause  for  what  his  skill  improves. 
And  gives  for  praise,  assent — and  to  the  Fair 
He  brings  of  pullets  a  delicious  pair ; 
Thus  sees  a  peasant,  with  discernment  nice, 
A  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 

Lo  !  now  the  change  complete :  the  convert  Gwya 
Has  sold  his  books,  and  has  renounced  his  sin  ; 
Mollet  his  body  orders.  Wisp  his  soul, 
And  o*er  his  purse  the  Lady  takes  control ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  none  attend^ 
Soul,  body,  and  estate,  has  each  a  friend ; 
And  fair  Kebecca  leads  a  virtuous  life- 
She  rules  a  mistress,  and  she  reigns  a  wUb. 
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-Hesren  witness 
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-The  fatal  time 


Cats  off  an  oerexnonies  and  tows  of  lore. 
And  ample  interehange  of  sweet  disoonne, 
Which  so  long  snndered  firiends  should  dwell  npon. 
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Love  will  expire — ^tbe  gay,  the  happy  dream 
Will  turn  to  scorn,  indiffrence,  or  esteem: 
Some  favour 'd  pairs,  in  this  exchange,  are  hlest- 
Nor  sigh  for  raptures  in  a  state  of  rest; 
Others,  ill-match'd,  with  minds  unpair*d,  repefot 
At  once  the  deed,  and  know  no  more  contenltf 
Frcm  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  decline. 
And,  with  tiieir  fondness,  their  esteem  resign; 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  are  the  prqr 
Of  long-protracted  hope  and  dull  delay: 
'Mid  plans  of  hliss  the  heavy  hours  pass  on, 
Till  love  is  wither *d,  and  till  joy  is  gone. 

This  gentle  flame  two  youth^  hearts  potseaa'd, 
The  sweet  disturher  of  unenvied  rest : 
The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  beloved, 
And  the  kind  Rupert  was  the  swain  approved: 
A  wealthy  Aunt  her  gentle  niece  sustained 
He,  with  a  &ther,  at  his  desk  remained, 
The  youthful  couple  to  their  vows  sincere, 
Thus  loved  expectant;  year  succeeding  year, 
With  pleasant  views  and  hopes  but  not  a  prospect  n«w. 
Rupert  some  comfort  in  his  station  saw. 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe; 
Upon  her  anxious  looks  the  widow  smiled, 
And  bade  her  wait,  "  for  she  was  yet  a  child." 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  duo  respect. 
Nor  would  his  son  encourage  or  reject; 
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And  thus  the  pair,  with  expectations  vain, 
Htilield  the  seasons  change  and  change  again: 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  tender  tales  perused, 
Where  cruel  aunts  impatient  girls  refused: 
While  hers,  though  teasing,  boasted  to  be  kind, 
And  she,  resenting, jto  be  all  resign 'd. 

The  dame  was  sick,  and  when  the  youth  applied 
For  her  consent,  she  groan 'd,  and  cough'd  and  cried, 
Talk'd  of  departing,  and  again  her  breath 
Drew  hard,  and  cough'd,  and  talk'd  again  of  dea^: 
"  Here  yon  may  live,  my  Dinah!  here  the  boy 
And  yon  together  my  estate  enjoy :  *'        . 
Thus  to  tlie  level's  was  her  mind  expressed, 
Till  they  forbore  to  urge  the  fond  request. 

Servant,  and  nurse,  and  comforter,  and  friend, 
Dinah  had  still  some  duty  to  attend; 
But  yet  their  walk,  when  Rupert's  evening  call 
Obtain'd  an  hour,  made  sweet  amends  for  all ; 
So  long  they  now  each  other's  tlioughts  had  known, 
That  notlung  seem'd  exclusively  their  own: 
But  with  th    common  wish,  the  mutual  fear, 
They  now  had  travell'd  to  their  thirtieth  year. 

At  length  a  prospect  open'd — but  alas! 
Long  time  must  yet,  before  the  union,  pass; 
Rupert  was  cnll'd  in  other  clime,  t'  increase 
Another's  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace. 
Loth  were  the  lovers ;  but  the  aunt  declared 
*Twas  fortune's  call,  and  they  must  be  prepared: 
**  You  now  are  young,  and  for  this  brief  delay, 
And  Dinah's  care,  what  I  bequeath  will  pay, 
All  will  be  yours;  nay,  love,  suppress  that  sigh; 
The  kind  must  suifer  and  the  best  must  die:" 
Then  came  the  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gsve 
Of  holding  long  contention  with  the  grave. 

The  lovers  parted  with  a  gloomy  view, 
Arjd  little  comfort,  but  that  both  were  true; 
He  for  uncertain  duties  doom'd  to  steer, 
UTiile  hers  remain 'd  too  certain  and  severe. 

Letters  arrived,  and  Rupert  fairly  told 
"  His  cares  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold: 
The  view  more  clouded,  that  was  never  fair, 
And  love  alone  preserved  him  from  despau*:** 
In  other  letters  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
"  His  friends  were  kind,  and  he  believed  them  fame.'' 

When  the  sage  widow  Dinah's  grief  descried. 
She  wonder 'd  much  why  one  so  happy  sigh'd; 
Then  bade  her  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustain'd 
The  ills  of  life,  nor  murmur 'd  nor  complam'd. 
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To  vary  plensures,  from  the  lady's  chest 
Were  drawn  the  pearly  string  and  tabln"  vest; 
Beads,  jewels,  hices,  all  tlieir  value  shown, 
With  the  kind  notice — "  They  will  be  your  own." 

This  hope,  these  comforts,  cherislid  day  by  day, 
To  Dinah's  bosom  made  a  gradual  way; 
Till  love  of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part, 
As  love  of  Rupert,  in  the  virgin's  h(;art, 
Whether  it  be  that  tender  passions  fail. 
From  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail: 
Or  whether  av'rice,  like  the  poison-tree, 
Kills  pJl  beside  it,  and  alone  will  be ; 
Whatever  cause  prevail  d,  the  pleasure  grew 
In  Dinah's  soul, — she  loved  the  hoards  to  view; 
With  lively  joys  those  comforts  she  survey 'd, 
And  love  grew  langmd  in  the  careful  maid. 

Now  the  grave  niece  partook  the  widow  s  carea^ 
Look'd  to  twe  great,  and  ruled  the  small  affairs: 
Saw  clean 'd  the  plate,  armnged  the  china- show, 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow : 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid  s  delight, 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  woalth  in  sight; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell, 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  fell. 

This  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  length  such  swftj 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  it  way ; 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heart  forsook. 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book ; 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  wont  to  send. 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wrote,  and  then  the  widow's  cough. 
And  constant  call  excused  her  breaking  oflF; 
Who.  now  oppressed,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sat  and  dozed  \i\ion  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  case  was  clear. 
But  judged  it  "best  to  have  companions  near; 
They  came,  they  reason'd,  they  prescribed, — at  laat 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  past; 
Then  came  a  priest — "tis  comfort  to  reflect. 
When  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect: 
And  all  was  over — By  her  husband's  bones, 
The  widow  rests  beneath  the  sculptured  stones, 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  fame. 
While  all  they  left,  the  virgin  s  care  became: 
Stock,  bonds,  and  buildings; — it  disturb  d  her  reai^ 
To  think  what  load  of  troubles  she  possess  d; 
YeL,  if  a  trouble,  slie  resolved  to  take 
Til*  important  duty  for  the  dour^r's  sake; 
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She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow*8  taste, 
Her  love  of  hoardmg,  and  her  dread  of  waste. 

Sometimes  the  past  would  on  her  mind  intmda, 
A.nd  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press, 
His  worth  she  knew,  hut  doubted  his  success: 
Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless;  what  the  boy 
Forbore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  enjoy; 
Ofb  had  he  lost  the  chance  that  care  would  seixe, 
Willing  to  live,  but  more  to  live  at  ease: 
Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend, 
And  Heav'n,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  friend. 

Month  after  month  was  pass'd,  and  all  were 
In  quiet  comfort  and  in  rich  content: 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  world  around, 
But  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found; 
She  knew  that  mothers  grieved,  and  widows  wepi| 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept: 
Thus  pass'd  the  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  afford; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small, 
^hat  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  alL 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  av'rice  strove^ 
And  oft  appear 'd  to  be  the  stronger  love: 
A  secret  pleasure  filld  the  Widow's  breast, 
When  she  reflected  on  the  hoards  possess'd; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th'  ambitious  Maid, 
When  she  the  purchase  of  those  hoards  displaj'df 
In  small  but  splendid  room  she  loved  to  see 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  harmony; 
There,  as  with  eager  glance  she  look'd  around. 
She  much  delight  in  every  object  found; 
While  books  devout  were  near  her — to  destroy, 
Should  it  arise,  an  overflow  of  joy. 

Within  that  fair  apartment  guests  might  sea 
The  comforts  cull'd  for  wealth  by  vanity: 
^ound  the  room  an  Indian  paper  blazed, 
With  lively  tint  and  figures  boldly  raised; 
Silky  and  soft  upon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  rose  with  crimson  glow; 
All  things  around  implied  both  cost  and  care, 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare: 
Some  curious  trifles  round  the  room  were  laid^ 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  Maid; 
Within  a  costly  case  of  varnish 'd  wood, 
In  level  rows,  her  polish'd  volumes  stood: 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few. 
To  prove  what  beauty  for  a  book  could  do: 
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A  aOver  nm  with  cnrions  work  was  fraught; 
A  silver  lamp  from  Grecian  pattern  wrought: 
Above  her  head,  all  gorgeous  to  behold, 
A  time-piece  stood  on  feet  of  bumish'd  gold; 
A  stagVhead  crest  adom'd  the  pictured  case, 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  the  enamel  I'd  (aoe; 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel, 
It  click'd  from  pray'r  to  pray'r,  from  meal  to  meaL 

Here  as  the  lady  sate,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t'  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chfur: 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highway : 
How  tender  damsels  sail'd  in  tilted  boats, 
And  laugh 'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats; 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degenerate  times. 
That  men  conceal  their  wants,  and  show  their  crimee; 
While  vicious  deeds  are  screen'd  by  fashion  g  name, 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  discoursed, 
When  these  last  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  punful  views  supplied  I 
Thoughts  of  the  past  within  her  bosom  press  d, 
And  there  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  confessed: 
While  thus  the  Virgin  strove  with  secret  pain. 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o'er  the  troubl^  main: 
Still  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem  d  to  see, 
But  sate  and  sigh'd  in  pensive  reverie. 

The  friends  jw^pared  new  subjects  to  be^. 
When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk  d  in  I 
Not  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow, 
As  when  she  came,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know; 
Nor  as,  when  list'ning  half  an  hour  before. 
She  twice  or  thrice  tapp'd  gently  at  the  dow; 
But,  all  decorum  cost  in  wrath  aside, 
**  I  think  the  devil's  in  the  man! "  she  cried-, 
**  A  huge  tall  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek, 
And  pitted  face,  will  with  my  lady  speak; 
He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile,  sod  said  he  knew, 
Please  you,  my  lady,  't  would  be  joy  to  you: 
What  must  I  answer?  *' — Trembling  and  distress'd 
Sank  the  pale  Dinah  by  her  fears  oppress 'd; 
When  thus  alarm'd,  and  brooking  no  delay, 
Swift  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

Bevive,  my  love!"  said  he,  "  I've  done  thee  harm, 
Give  me  thy  pardon,"  and  he  look*d  alarm : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  Mml  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 
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•*  See!  my  good  friend,"  and  then  she  raised  her  ho  id 
•*  The  bloom  of  life,  the  strength  of  youth  is  fled, 
Living  we  die ;  to  us  the  world  is  dead ; 
We  parted  bless'd  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
Age-struck  and  feeble — so  I  find  art  thou : 
Thine  eye  is  sunken,  furrow'd  is  thy  face, 
And  downward  look'st  thou — so  we  run  our  race; 
And  happier  they  whose  race  is  nearly  run. 
Their  troubles  over,  and  their  duties  done." 

**  True,  lady,  true — we  are  not  girl  and  boy, 
But  time  has  left  us  something  to  eijoy." 

"  What  hast  thou  learn  d  ray  fortune? — yes,  I  Kv« 
To  feel  h  'W  poor  the  comforts  wealth  can  give: 
Thou  too  perhaps  are  wealthy ;  but  our  fate 
Still  mocks  our  wishes,  wealth  is  come  too  late." 

"  To  me  nor  late  nor  early:  I  am  come 
Poor  as  I  left  thee  to  my  native  home : " 
Nor  yet,*'  said  Rupert,  "  will  I  grieve;  *t  is  mine, 
To  share  thy  comforts,  and  tlie  glory  thine; 
For  thou  wilt  gladly  take  that  generous  part 
That  both  exalts  and  gratifies  the  heart; 
While  mine  rejoices  '* — "  Heavens! "  return'd  the  maid 
This  talk  to  one  so  withered  and  decay  d? 
No!  all  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
For  other  spousal,  and  to  die  resign 'd: 
As  friend  and  neighbour,  J  shall  hope  to  see 
Tliese  noble  views,  this  pious  love  in  thee; 
That  we  together  may  the  change  await, 
Guides  and  spectators  in  each  other's  fate ; 
Vv'hen,  fellow-pilgrims,  we  shall  daily  crave 
The  mutual  prayer  that  arms  us  for  the  grave." 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gazed 
On  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech  amazed ; 
"  Dinah,"  said  he,  "  dost  thou  respect  thy  vows? 
What  spousal  meanest  thou? — thou  art  Rupert's  spoxiM^ 
The  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  thine  to  give; 
But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live. 
Can  I  believe,  that,  after  all  the  past, 
Our  vows,  our  loves,  tfiou  wilt  be  false  at  last? 
Something  thou  hast — I  know  not  what — in  view; 
I  find  thee  pious — ^let  me  find  thee  true." 

*'  Ah!  cruel  this;  but  do,  my  friend,  depart; 
And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart." 

"  Nay,  speak  at  once;  and  Dinah,  let  me  know, 
Mean  St  thou  to  take  me,  now  Vm  wreck  d,  in  tow. 
Be  fair;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark; 
Am  I  forsaken  for  a  trunmer  spark? 
Heaven's  spouse  thou  art  not:  nor  can  I  l/elieve 
Thai.  God  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive : 
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rrne  I  am  shatter 'd,  T  have  service  seen, 

And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been; 

My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red, 

And  the  brown  buff  is  o'er  my  features  spread , 

Perchance  my  speech  is  rude;  for  I  among 

Th'  untamed  have  been,  in  temi)er  and  in  tongue; 

Have  been  trepan n'd.  have  Hved  in  toil  and  care, 

And  wrought  for  health  I  was  not  doom'd  to  afaare; 

It  touch'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 

In  g^niug  riches  for  my  destined  bride : 

Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  soitows  past. 

Time  lost,  youth  fled,  I^rpe  wearied,  and  at  last 

This  doubt  of  thee — a  childish  thing  to  tell, 

But  certain  truth — my  very  throat  they  swell ; 

They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 

Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  ciy; 

These  we  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 

This  hour  must  end  them,  and  perhaps  will  heaL* 

Here  Dinah  sigh'd,  as  if  afraid  to  snorik — 
And  then  repeated — "  They  were  frail  and  weak ; 
His  soul  she  lov'd,  and  hoped  he  had  the  grace 
To  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  better  place.*' 

She  ceased ; — with  steady  glance,  as  if  to  see 
The  very  root  of  this  hypocrisy, — 
He  her  small  fingers  moulded  in  his  hard. 
And  bronzed  broad  hand;  then  told  her  his  regard^ 
His  best  respect  were  gone,  but  love  had  still 
Hold  in  his  heart,  and  govem'd  yet  the  wlii — 
Or  he  would  curse  her: — saying  this,  he  threw 
The  hand  jn  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 
To  every  lingering  hope,  with  every  care  m  vie^ 

Proud  and  indignant,  suffering,  sick,  and  pcx)r, 
He  grieved  unseen:  antl  spoke  of  love  no  more— 
Till  all  he  felt  in  indignation  died, 
As  hers  had  sunk  in  avarice  and  pride. 

In  health  declining  as  in  mind  distress'd, 
Tcrsome  in  power  his  troubles  he  confess'd. 
And  shares  a  parish-gift; — ^at  prayers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp'd  upon  lier  kne^es; 
Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air 
As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair; 
VViieii  he,  with  thickest  coat  of  badge-man's  blua 
Moves  near  her  sliaded  silk  of  changeful  hue; 
When  his  thin  locks  of  grey  approach  U^r  braid, 
^A  costly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aidv' 
When  his  frank  air,  and  his  imstudied  pace, 
Are  seen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace. 
And  hia  plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  meaning  fatfej 
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Such  were  the  fruits  of  .John's  poetic  toiU 

Weeds,  but  still  proofs  of  vigour  in  the  soil; 

He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast 'delight, 

Let  Fancy  loose,  'and  wonderd  at  lier  flight: 

His  notions  of  poetic  worth  were  liigh, 

And  of  his  own  still-hoarded  poetry; — 

These  to  his  father's  house  he  bore  with  pride, 

A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide; 

Till  spurr'd  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 

He  kindly  show'd  the  sonnets  he  had  penu'd. 

With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  sincei  e, 

That  friend  exclaim'd,  "  Tliese  beauties  must  appeal." 

In  magazines  they  claim 'd  their  share  of  fame, 

Though  undistinguish'd  by  their  author  s  name; 

And  with  delight  the  young  enthusiast  found 

The  muse  of  Marcus  with  applauses  crown  d. 

This  heard  the  father,  and  with  some  alarm ; 

"  The  boy,"  said  he,  "  will  neither  trade  nor  farm; 

He  for  both  law  and  physic  is  unfit. 

Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit: 

Let  him  his  talents  then  to  learning  give 

Where  verse  is  honour 'd,  and  where  poets  live.* 

John  kept  his  terms  at  college  unreproved, 
Took  his  degree,  and  left  the  life  he  loved; 
Not  yet  ordain 'd,  his  leisure  he  employed 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  enjoy 'd; 
His  favourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherish 'd  still,  and  he  adored  the  Muse. 

"  A  little  time,  and  he  should  burst  to  light, 
And  admiration  of  the  world  excite; 
And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
His  fond  pursuit,  would  wonder  at  his  fame." 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired. 
He  call'd  before  him  all  his  heart  desired; 
*•  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  I  posses*. 
And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless  ; 
For  me  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  state, 
Happy  to  raise  and  share  her  poet's  fate." 
He  saw  each  day  his  father's  frugal  board, 
With  simple  fare  by  cautious  prudence  stored  : 
Where  each  indulgence  was  foreweigh'd  with  care, 
And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  save  and  spare  : 
Yet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed, 
All  frugal  cares  and  prudent  counsels  fled  ; 
And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  glowing  mind, 
Wrought  various  scenes,  and  all  of  glorious  kind  : 
Slaves  of  the  rim  and  lamp!  what  need  of  you 
When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do  ? 
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Thougli  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind^ 
To  common  subjects  stoop'd  our  poet's  mind; 
And  oft  wlien  wearied  with  more  ardent  Highly 
He  felt  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write; 
A  rival  burgess  his  bold  Muse  attack 'd, 
And  whipp'd  severely  for  a  well  known  fact; 
For  while  he  seera'd  to  all  demure  and  shy, 
Our  poet  gazed  at  what  was  passing  by; 
And  ev'n  his  father  smiled  when  playful  wit, 
From  his  young  bard,  some  haughty  object  hit. 

From  ancient  times,  the  borough  where  they  dwell 
Had  mighty  contest  at  elections  felt: 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  'tis  true,  had  held  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  day; 
But  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  all 
Required  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  BaiL 
A  member  died,  and  to  supply  his  place, 
Two  heroes  enter'd  for  th  important  race; 
Sir  Godfrey  s  friend  and  Earl  Fitzdontiel's  son, 
Lord  Frederick  Oamer,  both  prepared  to  run; 
And  partial  numbers  saw  A^itli  vast  delight 
Their  good  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight. 

Our  poet  s  fatlier,  at  a  first  request, 
Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest; 
And  what  he  could  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric,  sjiid  and  sung. 
Lord  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  youthful  zeal, 
And  felt  as  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel , 
He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  such  cool  insult,  and  such  keen  abuse. 
Might  on  the  wavering  minds  of  voting  men  prodnit 
Then  too  his  praises  were  in  contrast  seen, 
**  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean." 

"  I  much,  rejoice,"  he  cried,  "  such  worth  to  find; 
To  this  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind: 
His  glory  will  descend  from  sire  to  son. 
The  Burns  of  English  race,  the  happier  Chatterton." 
Our  poet's  mind,  now  hurried  and  ehite, 
Alarm's  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fate; 
Who  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  fiiciid  succeed. 
That  much  discretion  would  the  poet  need. 

Their  friend  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  zeal 
The  poet  felt,  and  made  opposers  feel, 
By  praise  (from  lords  how  soothing  and  how  sweetl) 
And  invitation  to  his  noble  seat. 
The  father  ponder  d,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  boy  such  honour  could  sustain; 
Pleased  with  the  favours  offer  d  to  a  s<mi. 
But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  shun. 
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Thus,  wlien  tbey  parted,  to  the  youthful  broa# 
The  father  s  fears  were  by  his  love  impress'd: 
"  There  will  you  find,  my  son,  the  courteous  wm 
That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please; 
That  soft  attention  which  ev'n  beauty  pays 
To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  praise: 
There  all  the  eye  beholds  will  give  delight, 
\^liere  every  sense  is  flattered  like  the  sight: 
This  is  your  peril ;  can  you  from  such  scene 
Of  splendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind  sereiMi 
And  in  the  father's  humble  state  resume 
The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room?" 
To  this  the  youth  with  cheerful  heart  replied. 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  foil, 
He  suffer'd  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevaiL 

Impatient,  by  the  morning  mail  conveyed. 
The  happy  guest  his  promised  visit  paid ; 
And  now  arriving  at  the  Hall,  he  tried 
For  an*  composed,  serene  and  satisfied ; 
As  he  had  practiced  in  his  room  alone, 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  tone; 
There  he  had  said,  "  Whatever  the  degree 
A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he?' 
And  when  arrived — "  This  room  is  but  a  room. 
Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o'ercome? 
Let  me  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show. 
Upheld  by  talents,  and  tlieir  value  know." 
This  reason  urged;  but  it  surpass'd  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will ; 
When  he  his  Lordship  and  the  Lady  saw, 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppress'd  with  awe; 
And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  wctkf 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  Bailiff's  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  hours 
Fix'd  his  week  nerves,  and  raised  his  failing  powortc 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
On  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  the  ice; 
So  that  at  night,  reflecting  on  his  words. 
Ha  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  lords. 

Now  was  the  Sister  of  his  Patron  seen — 
A  lovely  creature,  with  majestic  mien : 
^'ho,  softly  smiling  while  she  look'd  so  fair. 
Praised  the  young  poet  with  such  friendly  air; 
Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  express  d, 
And  such  attention  to  her  brother's  guest; 
That  so  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  so  kind. 
Raised  strong  emotions  in  the  poet's  mind; 
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TUl  reason  fiul'd  his  bosom  to  defend, 
From  the  sweet  power  of  this  enchanting  friea^**^ 
Rash  boj!  what  hope  thy  frantic  mind  invadew 
What  love  confuses,  and  what  pride  persuades? 
Awake  to  truth!  shouldst  thou  deluded  feed 
On  hopes  so  groundless,  thou  art  mad  indeed. 

What  say'st  thou,  wise  one?  "that  all  powerful  Lore 
Can  fortune's  strong  impediments  remove; 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  to  worUi, 
Tlie  pride  of  genius  with  the  pride  of  birth." 
While  thou  art  dreaming  thus,  the  Beauty  spies 
Love  in  thy  tremour,  passion  in  thine  eyes; 
And  with  th'  amusement  pleased,  of  conquest  vain 
She  seeks  her  pleasure,  careless  of  thy  pain; 
She  gives  the  praise  to  humble  and  confound, 
Smiles  to  ensnare,  and  flatters  thee  to  wound. 

Why  has  she  said  that  in  the  lowest  state 
The  noble  mind  ensures  a  noble  fate? 
And  why  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call? 
That  thou  may'st  dare  and  suffer,  soar  and  falL 
Beauties  are  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign 
They  have  no  feeling  for  their  subjects'  pain; 
Their  victim's  anguish  gives  their  charms  applause, 
And  their  chief  glory  is  the  woe  they  cause: 
Something  of  this  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love, 
Wluch  hope  in'  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Thus  lived  our  youth,  with  conversation,  bo^okii 

And  Lady  Emma's  soul-subduing  look^j ^-^  ' 

L6st  in  delight,  astonish 'd  at  his  lot, 

All  pmdence  banish 'd,  all  advice  forgot — 

Hopes,  fears,  and  every  thought,  were  fix'd  upon  the  spot 

'T  was  autumn  yet,  and  many  a  day  must  frown 
On  Brandon-Hall,  ere  went  my  Lord  to  town; 
Meantime  the  father,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
Lived  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy, 
And  justly  thinking  that  the  youth  was  one, 
Who,  meeting  danger,  was  unskilled  to  shun; 
Knowing  his  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  zeal, 
How  prone  to  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel; 
These  on  the  parent's  soul  their  weight  impressed, 
And  thus  he  wrote  the  counsels  of  his  breast:— 

"John,  thou'rt  a  genius;  thou  hast  some  pretence, 
I  think,  to  wit, — but  hast  thou  sterling  sense? 
That  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world  go  fortli^ 
And  always  pass  for  what  't  is  truly  worth ; 
Whereas  tiiis  genius,  like  a  bill,  must  take 
Only  the  value  our  opinions  make. 

*■  Men  famed  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vaiifc 
Treat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdaii^ 
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The  powers  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide^ 
'i'hey  blaze  abroad  with  inconsidrate  pride; 
While  yet  but  mere  probationers  for  fame, 
They  seize  the  liononr  they  should  then  (Hsclainii 
Honour  so  hurried  to  the  light  must  fade, 
The  lasting  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

"  Genins  is  jealous:  I  have  heard  of  some. 
WTio,  if  unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb; 
Nay,  different  talents  would  their  envy  raise; 
Poets  have  sicken'd  at  a  dancer's  praise; 
And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time, 
Grew  pale  at  hearing  Reynolds  was  sublime; 
That  Rutland's  Duchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile— 
And  I,'  said  he,  'neglected  all  the  while!* 

"  A  waspish  tribe  are  these,  on  gilded  wings, 
Humming  their  lays,  and  brandishing  their  stings; 
And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foes  among, 
Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

"  Hear  me,  ray  Boy;  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind«" 
But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind; 
Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 
To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarms: 
If  never  heeded,  thy  attack  is  vain ; 
And  if  they  heed  thee,  they'll  attack  ag^n ; 
Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedless  rate, 
Thou  in  an  instant  may'st  decide  thy  fate. 

•*  Leave  admonition — ^let  the  vicar  give 
Rules  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  should  live; 
Nor  take  that  simple  fancy  to  tliy  brain. 
That  thou  canst  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

"  Our  Pope,  thoy  say,  once  entertain 'd  the  whim, 
Who  fear'd  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him; 
But  grant  they  fear'd  him,  was  it  further  said. 
That  he  reform'd  the  hearts  he  made  afraid? 
Did  Chartres  mend?  Ward,  Waters,  and  a  score 
Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  fioggings  sore? 
W^as  Gibber  silenced?  No;  with  vigour  blest, 
And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
In  all  his  glory  match'd  with  Pope  and  spleen; 
Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit, 
Then  boldly  match'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit; 
The  poet's  conquest  truth  and  time  proclaim. 
But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  fame. 

"  Strive  not  too  much  for  fiivour;  seem  at  eaio, 
And  rather  pleased  thyself,  than  bent  to  pleaae: 
Upon  thy  Ivd  with  decent  cju-e  attead, 
But  not  too  near;  thou  caust  not  be  a  fHead; 
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And  faroarite  be  not,  *t  is  a  dangeroas  p(«t— » 
Is  gain'd  hj  Isbour,  and  by  fortune  losi : 
Talents  like  thine  may  make  a  man  approved, 
Bat  other  talents  tmsted  and  beloved. 
Look  round,  my  son,  and  thon  wilt  eai-ly  Bee 
The  kind  of  man  thon  art  not  formed  to  be. 

"  The  real  fevoorites  of  the  great  are  they 
Who  to  their  views  and  wants  attention  pay. 
And  pay  it  ever;  who,  with  ail  their  skill. 
Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will; 
If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
The  favourite  ill,  and  o'er  the  soul  preside; 
For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow; 
If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task; 
Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask; 
And  great  the  labour!  for  a  man  to  choose 
Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse; 
F(»r  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  delight. 
They  mnst  to  joy  the  soul  herself  excite ;   . 
Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind, 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind : 
Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed, 
And  sometimes  give  and  sometimes  take  the  lead; 
Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire. 
And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  fire; 
Or  seek  new  joys,  and  livelier  pleasures  bring. 
To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quick'ning  spring. 

**  These  arts,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  pursue; 
^or  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do: 
^'It  is  not  safe  another's  crimes  to  know, 
iNor  is  it  wise  our  proper  worth  to  show. — 
^Hy  lord,*  you  say,  *  engaged  me  for  that  worths- 
True,  and  preserve  it  ready  to  come  forth : 
If  question'd,  fairly  answer, — and  that  done. 
Shrink  back,  be  silent,  and  thy  father's  son ; 
For  they  who  doubt  thy  talents,  scorn  thy  boast. 
But  they  who  grant  them  will  dislike  thee  most: 
(Observe  the  prudent;  they  in  silence  sit, 
'Display  no  learning,  and  affect  no  wit; 
■They  hazard  nothing,  nothing  they  assume, 
|But  know  the  useful  art  of  acting  dumb. 
lYet  to  their  eyes  each  varying  look  appears. 
And  every  word  finds  entrance  at  their  ears. 

"  Thou  art  Religions  advocate — take  heed, 
Hurt  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  't  is  to  plead; 
With  wine  before  thee,  and  with  wits  beside, 
EN)  not  ij»  afcren£:th  of  reasoning  powers  confide; 
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What  seems  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain, 
They  will  deny,  and  dai'e  thee  to  maintain; 
And  thus  will  triumph  o'er  thy  eager  youth, 
While  thou  wilt  grieve  for  so  disgracing  truth. 

"  With  pain  I've  seen,  these  wrangling  wita  among 
Faith's  weak  defender's  passionate  and  yoiing;  • 
Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  not  enough  on  guard. 
Where  wit  and  humour  keep  their  watch  and  ward: 
Men  gay  and  noisy  will  o'erwhelra  thy  sense, 
Then  loudly  laugh  at  truth's  and  thy  expense; 
Whi3e  the  kmd  ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry, '  The  good  young  maml 

"  Prudence,  my  Boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
The  cause  or  party  of  thy  noble  friend; 
What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
To  take  a  Patron's  maxims  for  his  own? 
When  ladies  sing,  or  in  thy  presence  play. 
Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away ; 
'T  is  not  thy  part,  there  will  be  list'ners  round, 
To  cry  Divine!  and  dote  upon  the  sound; 
Remember,  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears, 
They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres; 
They  must  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill, 
Or  be  dissolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
Beside,  't  is  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee 
To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy! 

"  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence,  dine, 
Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine : 
Thou  know'st  that  all  the  science  thou  canst  boast, 
Is  of  thy  father's  simple  boil'd  and  roast. 
Nor  always  these;  he  sometimes  saved  his  cash, 
By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash : 
Wine  hadst  thon  seldom;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
As  to  decide  on  dar^  or  champagne? 
Dost  thon  from  me  derive  this  taste  sublime, 
Who  order  port  the  dozen  at  a  time? 
When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
We  judged  fiie  value  by  the  bottle's  size: 
Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume. 
Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

♦*  Hard,  Boy,  thy  task,  to  steer  thy  way  among 
That  servile,  supple,  shrewd  insidious  throng; 
Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race, 
An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  place: 
Freedom  with  these,  let  thy  free  soul  condemn, 

un^^^  thy  heart's  concerns  associate  them, 
rw  ?  cautions — but  be  most  afraid 

W  the  2>ale  charms  that  grace  My  La^ly's  Maid; 
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Of  those  sweet  dimples,  of  that  frauJful  eye, 
The  frequent  glance  design'd  for  thee  to  spy ; 
The  soft  bewitching  look,  the  fond  bewailing  si^: 
Let  others  frown  and  envy;  she  the  while 
(Insidious  syren!)  will  demurely  smile; 
And  for  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day 
Inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  in  thy  way; 
She  has  her  blandishments,  and^  though  so  weak, 
Her  person  plesises,  and  her  actions  speak: 
At  first  her  foUy  may  her  aim  defeat; 
But  kindness  shown,  at  length  will  kindness  meet: 
Have  some  offended?  them  will  she  disdain, 
And,  for  thy  sake,  contempt  and  pity  feign; 
She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admires  to  look 
On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotes  upon  a  book; 
Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  features  dwell. 
And  hear  one  sigh,  then  liberty  farewell. 

"  But,  John,  remember  we  cannot  maintain 
A  poor  proud  girl,  extravagant  and  vain. 

**  Doubt  much  of  friendship;  shouldst  thou  Hud  a  friend 
Pleased  to  advise  thee,  anxious  to  commend ; 
Should  he  the  praises  he  has  heard  report. 
And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court; 
Much  of  neglected  Patrons  should  he  say, 
And  then  exclaim — ^  How  long  must  merit  stay  I  * 
Then  sliow  how  high  thy  modest  hopes  may  stretch. 
And  point  to  stations  far  beyond  thy  reach ; — 
Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct  see 
(Civil  and  cooH  he  makes  no  dupe  of  thee; 
And  he  will  quit  thee,  as  a  man  too  wise 
For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  despise. 

"  Such  are  thy  dangers  :-^yet,  if  thou  canst  steer 
Past  all  the  perils,  all  the  quicksands  clear. 
Then  may'st  thou  profit;  but  if  storms  prevail. 
If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fail, — 
No  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport, 
But  in  thy  father's  mansion  find  a  port." 

Our  poet  read. — "  It  is  in  truth,"  said  he, 
**  Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  this  to  me? 
I  love  a  foolish  Abigail  I  in  base 
And  sordid  office!  fear  not  such  di«;grace: 
Am  I  so  blind?'   "  Or  thou  wouldst  surely  see 
That  lady's  fall,  if  she  should  stoop  to  thee!** 
**  The  cases  differ."    "  True!  for  what  surprise 
Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  maid  arise? 
But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be  spread^ 
Should  the  fair  mistresA  deign  with  thee  to  w^" 
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Jolin  saw  not  this;  and- many  a  week  had  pas^df 
While  the  vain  Beauty  lield  her  victim  fast; 
The  Noble  Friend  still  condescension  showed, 
And,  as  before,  with  praises  overflow 'd; 
But  his  grave  Ladj  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass'd,  and  smiling,  pitied  too. 

Cold  grew  tlie  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief, 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roar*d  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  show'rs  the  floodBi 
All  greenTwas  vanish'd,  save  of  pine  and  yew, 
That  still  displayed  their  melancholy  hue ; 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 
And  the  green  moss  that  o*er  the  gi*avel  spread. 

To  public  views  my  Lord  must  soon  attend ; 
And  soon  the  Ladies — would  they  leave  their  friend? 
The  time  was  fix'd — approach  d — was  uear — was  oqim; 
The  trying  time  that  fill  d  his  soul  with  gloom: 
Thoughtfril  our  poet  in  the  morning  rose, 
And  cried,  "  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disclose; 
Terrific  hour!  from  thee  have  I  to  date 
Life's  loftier  views,  or  my  degraded  state; 
For  now  to  be  what  I  have  been  before 
Is  so  to  fall,  that  I  can  rise  no  more." 

The  morning  meal  was  past ;  and  all  around 
The  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound; 
Haste  was  in  every-  foot,  and  every  look 
The  traveler's  joy  for  London -journey  spoke: 
Not  so  our  youth ;  whose  feelings,  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation,  had  no  touch  of  joys: 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn, 
With  lackies  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
The  Ladies  came;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew; 
Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 
With  anguish  read — "  I  pity  but  despise— 
Unhappy  boy  I  presumptous  scribbler  I — ^you. 
To  dream  such  dreams! — be  sober,  and  adieu!** 

Then  came  the  Noble  Friend — "And  will  my  lord 
Vouchsafe  no  comfort?  drop  no  soothing  word? 
Yes,  he  must  sj^eak : "  he  speaks,  "  My  good  yotmg  fticfi^ 
You  know  my  views;  upon  my  ca».e  depend; 
My  hearty  thanks  to  your  good  father  pay, 
And  be  a  student. — Harry,  drive  away." 

Stillness  reign'd  afl  around!  of  late  so  fall 
The  busy  scene,  deserted  now  and  dull: 
Stem  ie  his  nature  who  forbears  to  feel 
Gloom  o'er  his  spirits  on  such  trials  steal; 
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Most  keenly  felt  our  poet  as  he  went 

From  room  to  room  withrut  a  fix'd  intent: 

"And  here,"  he  thought,  "  I  was  caress'd;  admired 

Were  here  my  song^s;  she  smiled,  and  I  aspired: 

The  change  how  grievous!*'     As  he  mused,  a  dame 

Busy  and  peevish  to  her  duties  came; 

Aside  the  tahles  and  the  chairs  she  drew, 

And  sang  and  mutter'd  in  the  poet's  view : — 

**  This  was  her  fortune;  here  they  leave  the  poor, 

Enjoy  themselves  and  think  of  us  no  more; 

I  had  a  promise — "  here  his  pride  and  shame 

Urged  him  to  fly  from  this  familiar  dame ; 

He  gave  cme  farewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 

Reach'd  his  own  mansion  at  the  night  s  approach. 

His  Father  met  him  with  an  anxious  air, 
Heard  his  sad  tale,  and  check 'd  what  scem'd  despair: 
Hope  was  in  him  corrected,  hut  alive; 
My  lord  would  something  for  a  friend  contrive; 
His  word  was  pledged :  our  hero's  feverish  mind 
Admitted  this,  and  half  his  grief  resign'd : 
But,  when  three  months  had  fled,  and  svoi  y  day 
Drew  from  the  sickening  hopes  their  stretic^h  awaj, 
The  youth  became  abstracted,  pensive,  dull. 
He  utter'd  nothing,  though  his  heart  was  full ; 
Teased  by  enquiring  words  and  anxious  looks, 
And  all  forgetful  of  his  Muse  and  books ; 
Awake  he  mourn 'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceived 
A  lovely  vision  that  his  pain  relieved: — 
His  sonl  transported,  hail'd  the  happy  seat, 
Where  once  his  pleasure  was  so  pure  and  sweet; 
Where  joys  departed  came  in  blissful  view. 
Till  reason  waked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew. 

Questions  now  vexed  his  spirit,  most  from  those 
Who  are  call'd  friends,  because  they  are  not  foes: 
**  John!"  they  would  say;  he,  starting,  turn'd  round; 
"  John  I "  there  was  something  shocking  in  the  soimd , 
m  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  femiliar  phrase, 
The  untaught  freedom,  and  th'  inquiring  gaze ; 
Much  was  his  temper  touch'd,  his  spleen  provoked, 
When  ask'd  how  ladies  talk'd,  or  walk'd,  or  look'd? 
"  AMiat  said  my  Lord  of  Politics?  how  spent 
He  there  his  time?  and  was  he  glad  he  went?'* 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  cool  and  brief, 
But  still  it  gave  the  burthen'd  heart  relief: 
Though  not  inspired  by  lofty  hopes,  the  youth 
Placed  much  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick's  truth; 
Smnmon'd  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  something  fair  and  friendly  would  be  done; 
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Although  he  judged  not,  as  before  his  fidl, 
When  all  was  love  and  promise  at  the  HalL 
Arrived  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  fate  such  dubious  friendship  would  bealow; 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appear'd, 
And  his  low  rap  was  indistinctly  heard ; 
A  well-known  servant  came — ^" Awhile,**  said  he^ 
"  Be  pleased  to  wait;  ray  Lord  has  company.** 

Alone  our  hero  sate;  the  news  in  hand. 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  understand: 
Cold  was  the 'day;  in  days  so  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodies  freeae; 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polish 'd  grate, 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate; 
The  splendid  sofa,  which,  though  made  for  rest, 
He  then  had  thought  it  freedom  to  have  pressed; 
The  shining  tables,  curiously  inlaid, 
Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  display'd ; 
And  to  the  troubled  feelings  terror  gave, 
That  made  the  once-dear  friend,  thj  sick'ning  slave. 

"  Was  he  forgotten  ?  "     Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Stnick  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near: 
Each  rattling  carriage,  and  each  thundering  stroke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke; 
Ofl  as  a  servant  chanced  the  way  to  come, 
"  Brings  he  a  message?'*  no!  he  pass'd  the  room: 
At  length  'tis  certain ;  "  Sir,  you  will  attend 
"  At  twelve  on  Thursday  I  '*     Thus  the  day  had  encL 

Vex'd  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless  pain, 
John  left  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain; 
For  there  was  something  in  the  still,  cold  place, 
That  seem'd  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace. 

Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended;  then  was  all  prepared: 
For  ike  same  servant,  by  his  lord's  command. 
A  paper  offer'd  to  his  trembling  hand: 
"  No  morel **  he  cried:  "  disdains  he  to  afford 
One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word! " 

With  troubled  spunt  he  began  to  read 
That  "  In  the  Church  my  lord  could  not  snooaed;* 
Who  had  "  to  peers  of  either  kin  i  applied, 
And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied; 
While  his  own  livings  were  by  men  possess*d. 
Not  likely  in  their  chaiicels  yet  to  rest; 
And  therefore,  all  things  weigh 'd  (as  he,  my  lordp 
Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  his  word), 
Wisdom  it  seem'd  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
To  1i  osier  scenss,  and  bid  the  choroh  ndieol 
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H-irp  grieved  the  }  outh:  lie  felt  his  father  s  pnde 
Mast  virith  his  own  be  sh(>ck  d  and  mortified; 
Bnt,  when  he  found  his  ftiture  comfoits  placed 
Where  be,  alas!  conceived  himself  disgrsioed— 
In  some  appointment  on  tlie  London  quaySi 
He  bade  farewell  to  honour  and  to  ease; 
His  spirit  fell,  and,  from  that  hour  assured 
How  vain  his  dreams,  he  suffered  and  was  cured. 

Our  Poet  hurried  on,  with  wish  to  fly, 
Prom  all  mankind,  to  be  conceal'd,  and  die, 
Alas!  what  hopes,  what  liigh  romantic  views 
Did  that  one  visit  to  the  soul  infxise,  [to  Iom! 

Which,  cherish'd  with  such  love,  't  was  worse  thfui  dasth 
Still  he  would  strive,  though  pain  fill  was  the  strife, 
To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  life; 
On  these  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait, 
And  patient  bear  the  anguish  of  liis  fate. 
Thanks  to  the  Patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 
Express'd  the  sadness  of  the  Poet's  mind; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  passed  with  busy  men. 
In  the  dull  practice  of  th'  official  pen; 
Who  to  Superiors  must  iu  time  impart 
(The. custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art: 
But,  so  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought, 
That  all  unheeded  were  the  duties  taught; 
No  answers  gave  he  when  his  trial  came, 
Silent  he  stood,  but  suffering  without  shame:  ** 

And  they  observed  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind : 
For  all  perceived  from  whence  his  failure  rose, 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  disclose. 
A  soul  averse  from  scenes  and  works  so  new, 
Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew; 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule, 
Thoughts  of  past  honour  and  a  patron  cool; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind, 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refin'd : 
These  all  with  mighty  force  the  youth  assailed, 
Till  his  s<>ul  fainted,  and  his  reason  fail'd: 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose, 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose. 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dread. 
Meantime  the  parent  was  distress'd  to  fiud 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  priest  design'd; 
But  still  he  gain'd  some  comfort  by  the  news 
Of  John's  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views' 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
Ibe  boy  would  learn  to  scramble  and  to  olimb: 
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He  little  thoaght  his  son,  his  hope  and  pride* 
His  favour'd  boy,  was  now  a  home  deni^ : 
Yes!  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  office  climb  from  place  to  place. 
By  day,  by  night,  o'er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hiH, 
Roved  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-changing  will. 
Of  every  aid  bereft,  exposed  to  every  ilL 

Thus  as  he  sate,  absorb'd  in  all  the  care, 
And  all  the  hope  that  anxious  fathers  share, 
A  friend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought, 
With  trembling  hand,  the  subject  of  his  thoaght; 
Whom  he  had  found  afflicted  and  subdued 
By  hanger,  sorrow,  cold,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  entered  the  forgotten  room, 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come; 
With  son^ow-shrunken  face  and  ha^r  upright, 
He  look'd  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  afifright; 
But,  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown. 
His  parent's  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 
The  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud, 
And  drew  around  him  an  astonish'd  crowd; 
The  sons  and  servants  to  the  father  ran, 
To  share  the  flings  of  the  griev'd  old  man. 

"  Our  brother,  speak  1"  tUey  all  exclaim'd;  "  explain 
Thy  grief,  thy  suffering:" — but  they  ask'd  iu  vain: 
The  friend  told  all  he  knew;  and  nil  was  known 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  had  grown ; 
But,  if  obscure  the  cause,  they  *11  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  must  the  cure  proceed: 
And  he  was  cured;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care. 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  despair: 
Yet  slow  their  progi'ess,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintry  grove; 
All  is  confusion  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obsciu*ely  to  the  sight; 
More  and  yet  more  defined  the  trunks  appear. 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear;— 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew; 
And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wintry  scene. 
Sad,  though  unclouded;  dismal,  though  serene. 

At  times  he  utter'd,  "  What  a  dceam  was  ininel 
And  what  a  prospect!  glorious  and  divine! 
Oh!  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night  to  see 
These  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  all  on  me: 
That  syren-flattery — and  to  send  me  then. 
Hope-raised  and  soflen'd,  to  those  heartless  men; 
That  dark-brow'd  stern  Director,  pleased  to  sboir 
Knowledge  of  subjects,  I  disdain 'd  to  know: 
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Cold  and  controlling — ^but  'tis  gone — 'tis  past, 
I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last" 

Now  grew  the  youth  resigned:  he  bade  adiea 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  fancy  drew; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  Iiectic  heat 
Flosh'd  on  his  pallid  face,  and  countless  beat 
The  qnick'ning  pulse,  and  faint  the  limbs  that  bore 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would  breathe  no  more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  susUun  d, 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  ^rth  remained; 
Now  Heayen  had  ahj  and  he  could  smile  at  Love, 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 
Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  days, 
The  proud  aspuring  thought,  the  partial  praise: 
Victorious  now  his  worldly  views  were  closed, 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  reposed. 

The  father  grieved — ^but  as  the  poet's  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughty  fair 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  desp^r; 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt; 
While  the  stroug  faith  the  pious  youth  possessed, 
His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  mournful  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime  the  news  through  various  channels  spread. 
The  youth,  once  favour'd  with  such  praise,  was  dead: 
"  Emma,"  the  Lady  cried,  "  my  words  attend. 
Your  syren- smiles  have  kill'd  your  humble  friend; 
The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more, 
Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  restore." 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shaine. 
That  o'er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
**  You  censure  not,"  said  she,  "  the  sun's  bright  riyi, 
When  fools  imprudent  dare  the  dangerous  gaze; 
And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  blind, 
You  would  not  justly  call  the  light  unkind: 
But  is  he  dead?  and  am  I  to  suppose 
The  power  of  poison  in  such  looks  as  those?* 
She  spoke,  and  pointing  to  the  mirror,  cast 
A  pleased  gay  glance,  an4  curtsied  as  she  pass'd. 

My  Lord,  to  whom  the  Poet's  fate  was  told 
Was  much  affected,  for  a  man  so  cold : 
**  Dead!"  said  his  lordship,  "  run  distracted,  madl 
Upon  my  soul  I'm  sorry  for  the  lad; 
And  now,  no  doubt,  th'  oblicnng  world  will  say 
That  ay  harsh  usage  liclpd  him  on  his  way: 
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What!  I  suppose,  I  should  have  nursed  his  muM^ 
And  with  champagne  have  brightened  up  his  views; 
Then  had  he  made  me  famed  my  whole  life  long. 
And  stunn'd  my  ears  with  gratitude  and  song. 
Still  should  the  father  hear  that  1  regret 
Our  joint  misfortune — Yesl  111  not  forget" — 

Thus  they: — The  father  to  his  grave  convey'd 
The  son  he  loved,  and  his  last  duties  paid. 

"  There  lies  my  Boy,"  he  cried,  "  of  care  bereft, 
And,  Heaven  be  praised,  Fve  not  a  genius  left: 
No  one  among  ye,  sons!  is  doomed  to  live 
On  high-raised  hopes  of  what  the  Great  may  gi^| 
None,  with  exalted  views  and  fortunes  mean, 
To  die  in  anguish,  or  to  live  in  spleen : 
Your  pious  brother  soon  escaped  the  strife 
Of  such  contention,  but  it  cost  his  life; 
You  then,  my  sons,  upon  younelves  depend^ 
And  in  your  own  eonrtions  find  ttw  ftknd.* 


TALE  YI. 

THE   PRANK   COURTSHIP. 
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Yea,  fliith,  it  is  my  oonain's  dntj  to  make  a  curtsy,  and  say 
"  Father,  as  it  please  yon ; "  but  for  all  that,  coosin,  let  him  be  a 
bandsomefellow,  or  else  make  another  curtsy,  and  say, "  Father^ 
M  it  pleases  me." — Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 


He  cannot  flatter,  he ! 
An  honest  mind  and  plain— he  must  speak  truth. — EtngZeofk 


W^^^^^^^/^^^^^^^A-'^^^^ 


Gravb  Joruu  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire, 
Was  six  feet  liigh,  and  look'd  six  inches  higlier; 
Erect)  morose^  doterminedf  solemn,  slow, 
Who  knew  the  man,  would  never  cease  to  know 
His  faithfiil  sponse,  when  Jonas  was  not  by, 
Had  a  firm  presence  and  a  steady  eye; 
But  with  her  husband  dropp'd  her  look  and  tone. 
And  Jonas  ruled  nnqnestion'd  and  alone. 

He  read,  and  oft  would  quote  the  sacred  wordsi 
How  pious  husbands  of  their  wives  were  lords; 
Sarah  called  Abraham  Lord  I  and  who  could  be» 
So  Jonas  thought,  a  greater  man  than  he? 
Himself  he  view'd  with  undisguised  respect, 
And  never  pardon'd  freedom  or  neglect 

They  had  one  daughter,  and  this  favourite  ohOd 
Had  oft  the  fp.tlier  of  his  spleen  beguiled, 
Soothed  by  attention  from  her  early  years, 
She  gain'd  all  wishes  by  her  smiles  or  team: 
But  Sybil  then  was  in  that  playful  time, 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  a  crime; 
When  parents  yield  their  children  idle  praise 
For  faults  corrected  inr  their  after  days. 

Peace  in  the  sober  house  of-  Jonas  dwelt, 
Where  each  his  duty  and  his  station  felt: 
Yet  not  that  peace  some  favour'd  mortals  find, 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  wlio  love^ 
Whei'e  all  Fith  one  consent  iu  union  move; 
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But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Comraands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still; 
Who  bids  all  murmurs,  all  objections  cease, 
And  with  imperious  voice  announces — Peace! 
They  were,  to  wit,  a  remnant  of  that  crew, 
Who,  as  their  foes  maintain,  their  Sovereign  slew; 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct, 
Who  ever  manied  in  the  kindred  sect: 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head; 
Cromwell  was  still  their  Saint,  and  when  they  met, 
They  moum'd  that  Saints  were  not  our  rulers  yet. 

Fixd  were  their  habits;  they  arose  betimes, 
Then  pray'd  their  hour,  and  sang  their  party-rhymeoi 
Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular  and  plain, 
The  trade  of  Jonas  brought  him  constant  gain; 
Vender  of  hops  and  malt,  of  coals  and  com^ 
And,  like  his  father,  lie  was  merchant  bom : 
Neat  was  their  house ;  each  table,  chair,  and  stool, 
Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rule; 
No  lively  print  or  picture  graced  the  room; 
A  plain  brown  paper  lent  its  decent  gloom; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  surveyed 
A  small  recess  that  seem'd  for  china  made ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seemed  this  pencill'd  ware, 
That  few  would  search  for  nobler  objects  there — 
Yet,  turn'd  by  chosen  friends,  and  there  appeared 
His  stem,  strong  features,  whom  they  all  revered; 
For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  bold  Protector  of  the  conquer'd  land; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  swor%. 
Tum*d  out  the  members,  and  made  fast  the  door, 
Ridding  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drone, 
Forced,  though  it  grieved  his  soul,  to  rule  alone. 
The  stem  still  smile  each  friend  approving  gave,      ' 
Then  turn'd  the  view,  and  all  again  were  grave. 

There  stood  a  clock,  though  small  the  owner's  nMa 
For  habit  told  when  all  things  should  proceed; 
Few  their  amusements,  but  when  friends  appear'd. 
They  with  the  world's  distress  their  spirits  chcer'd; 
The  nation's  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  man  so  modest  and  so  pure : 
Tlieir  town  was  large,  and  seldom  pass'd  a  day 
But  some  had  fail'd,  and  others  gone  astray; 
Clerks  had  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  flowi> 
To  Gretna^Green,  or  sons  rebellious  grown; 
Quarrels  and  fires  arose; — and  it  was  plain 
The  times  were  bad ;  the  Sainis  had  ceased  t*  roignl 
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A  few  yet  lived,  to  languish  and  to  moorn 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  return. 

Jonas  had  sisters,  and  of  these  was  one 
Who  lost  a  husband  and  an  only  son: 
Twelve  months  her  sables  she  in  sorrow  wo  e. 
And  moum*d  so  long  that  she  could  mourn  no  morOk 
Distant  from  Jonas,  and  from  all  her  race. 
She  now  resided  in  a  lively  place; 
There,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play*d, 
Nor  was  of  churchmen  or  their  church  afraid: 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard, 
He  something  censured,  but  he  little  fear'd; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  for  the  rest, 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppressed : 
Nor  for  companion  when  she  ask'd  her  Niece, 
Had  he  suspicions  that  disturbed  his  peace; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Preserved  the  thoughtful  man  from  all  alarm; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return, 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  the  world  to  learn; 
Meantime  his  boys  would  all  his  care  engross, 
And  be  his  comforts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sybilj  pleased  and  unconfined, 
Felt  the  pure  pleasure  of  the  op'ning  mind: 
All  here  was  gay  and  cheerful — all  at  home 
Unvaried  quiet  and  unruffled  gloom : 
There  were  no  changes, — and  amusements  few; — 
Here,  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  and  new; 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  grave  looks-* 
Here,  gay  companions,  and  amusing  books; 
And  the  young  Beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  business  feels  it  as  a  crime 
On  calls  domestic  to  consume  his  time ; 
Yet  this  grave  man  had  not  so  cold  a  heart. 
But  with  his  daughter  he  was  grieved  to  part: 
And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 
The  Aunt  and  Niece  should  at  his  house  appear. 

"  Yes!  we  must  go,  my  child,  and  by  our  dress 
A  grave  conformity  of  mind  express;  ^ 

Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  from  cards  refrain. 
The  more  t*  enjoy  when  we  return  again." 

Thus  spake  the  Aunt  and  the  discerning  child 
Was  pleased  to  learn  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took, 
AniL  from  the  matron  caught  th*  approving  look: 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excuse  was 
For  mve  delay,  and  Jonas  was  content; 
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Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen. 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen; 
He  gazed  admiring: — she,  with  visage  prim, 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  bat  wore  disgnise, 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  father's  eyes; 
Pmpe,  pensive,  simple,  sad;  the  damsel's  heart, 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  for  tlie  part} 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light. 
Had  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain— 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  return 'd,  the  Matron  and  the  Nieoe 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  increase; 
The  aunt  infirm,  no  more  her  visits  paid, 
But  still  with  her  sojourn'd  the  favourite  maid. 
Letters  were  sent  when  franks  could  be  procured, 
And  when  they  could  not,  silence  v/as  endured; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew. 
It  seem'd  a  fact  that  none  among  them  knew; 
The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleasant  life, 
And  quiet  days  had  Jonas  and  his  wife. 

Near  him  a  Widow  dwelt  of  worthy  fame. 
Like  his  her  manners,  and  her  creed  the  same, 
The  wealth  her  husband  left,  her  care  retain*d 
For  one  tall  Youth,  and  widow  she  remained; 
His  love  respectful  all  her  care  repaid, 
Hqj:  wishes  watch 'd,  and  her  conunands  obey'd. 
■  Sober  he  was,  and  grave  from  early  youth, 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  mtent  on  truth ; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dross'd, 
Aad  look  serene  th'  unruffled  mind  expressd ; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  o'erspread, 
And  his  brown  locks  curl'd  graceful  on  his  head; 
Yet  might  observers  in  his  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  acuteness  spy; 
The  friendly  thought  it  keen,  the  treacherous  deem 'd  if  tlj 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  correct; 
And  they  who  jested  on  a  mind  so  sound. 
Up/  n  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  found; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  raraed 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  this  ashamed. 

Such  were  the  nrtues  Jonas  found  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wish'd  to  find  a  son: 
Three  years  had  pass'd  since  he  had  Sybil  seen ; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  had  been, 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  discreet; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  should  meet; 
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Then  ere  the  widow  or  the  son  should  cboose 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  his  views; 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  and  shrewd, 
With  strong  desire  of  lawful  gain  embned; 
To  all  he  said,  she  bow'd  with  much  respect^ 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  seeming  to  reject; 
Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  admired  the  strength 
Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length : 
As  a  drawn  battle  shows  to  each  a  force, 
Powerful  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  course ; 
So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  discem'd, 
And  gave  the  praise  that  was  to  each  return  *d. 

Jonas  now  ask*d  his  daughter — and  the  Aunty 
Though  loth  to  lose  her,  was  obh'ged  to  grant:— 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  cling, 
And  fear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing? 
No!  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  change, 
And  to  the  easy,  they  prefer  the  strange! 
Then,  too,  the  joys  she  once  pursued  with  zeal, 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  to  feel  t 
When  iftdth  the  matrons  Sybil  first  sat  down, 
To  cut  for  partners  and  to  stake  her  crown. 
This  to  the  youthful  maid  preferment  seem'd. 
Who  thought  wliat  woman  she  was  then  esteem'd; 
But  in  few  years,  when  she  perceived,  indeed, 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  succeed, 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  fill'd  her  mind, 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard. 
To  sit  and  ponder  o'er  an  ugly  card: 
//Hather  tlie  nut-tree  shade  the  nymph  preferr'd, 
Vy'leased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  bird; 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  took 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  fa^^rite  book. 

The  father's  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind, 
iwaked  her  wonder,  and  disturb'd  her  mind; 
She  foimd  new  dreams  upon  her  fancy  seize, 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endless  reveries: 
The  parting  came; — and  when  the  Aunt  perooivBd 
The  tears  of  Sybil,  and  how  much  she  grieved — 
lo  love  for  her  that  tender  grief  she  laid, 
That  various,  soft,  contending  passions  made. 

When  Sybil  rested  in  her  father's  arms, 
His  pride  exulted  in  a  daughter's  cliarms; 
A  maid  accomplished  he  was  pleased  to  find. 
Nor  seem'd  the  form  more  lovely  than  the  minit 
But  when  the  fit  of  pride  and  fondness  fle<l, 
He  saw  his  judgment  by  his  hopes  misled ( 
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High  were  the  lady's  spirits,  far  more  free 
Her  mode  of  speaking  tlian  a  maid's  should  be; 
Too  much,  as  Jonas  thought,  she  seem'd  to  know. 
And  all  her  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show ; 
"  Too  gay  her  dress,  like  those  who  idly  dote 
On  a  young  coxcomb,  or  a  coxcomb's  coat; 
In  foolish  spirits  when  our  friends  appear. 
And  vainly  grave  when  not  a  man  is  near." 

Thus  Jonas,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame, 
And  terms  disdainful  to  a  Sister's  name : — 
**  The  sinful  wretch  has  by  her.  arts  defiled 
The  ductile  spirit  of  my  darling  child.'* 

^  The  maid  is  virtuous,*'  said  the  dame — Quoth  he, 
*  Let  her  give  proof,  by  acting  virtuously: 
Is  it  in  gaping  when  the  Polders  pray? 
lu  reading  nonsense  half  a  summer's  day? 
In  those  mock  forms  that  she  delights  to  trace, 
Or  her  loud  laughs  in  Hezekiah's  face? 
She — 0  Susanna!— ^to  the  world  belongs; 
She  loves  the  follies  of  its  idle  throngs, 
And  reads  soft  tales  of  love,  and  sings  love's  sofl'ning  aongft 
But,  as  our  friend  is  yet  delay  d  in  town, 
We  must  prepare  her  till  the  Youth  comes  down : 
You  shall  advise  the  maiden;  I  will  threat; 
Her  fears  and  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet." 

Now  the  grave  father  took  the  lass  aside, 
Demanding  sternly,  "  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride?" 
She  answer'd,  calling  up  an  air  sedate, 
**  I  have  not  vow'd  against  the  holy  state." 

"  No  folly,  Sybil,"  said  the  parent;  "  know 
What  to  their  parents  virtuous  maidens  owe; 
A  worthy,  weaJtby  youth,  whom  I  approve. 
Must  thou  prepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
Formal  to  thee  his  air  and  dress  may  seem, 
^ut  the  good  youth  is  worthy  of  esteem : 
Shouldst  thou  with  rudeness  treat  him;  of  disdain 
Should  he  with  justice  or  of  slight  complain, 
Or  of  one  taunting  speech  give  certain  proof, 
ftirll  I  reject  thee  from  my  sober  roof.*' 

**  My  aunt,"  said  Sybil,  "  will  with  pride  protect 
One  whom  a  father  can  for  this  reject; 
Nor  shall  a  formal,  rigid,  soul-less  boy 
My  manners  alter,  or  my  views  destroy  I  *' 

Jonas  then  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high, 
And,  utt'ring  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  agh, 
I^eft  the  determined  maid,  her  doubtful  mother  by. 

**  Hear  me,"  she  said;  "  incline  thy  heart  my  ohiU, 
And  fix  thy  fancy  on  a  man  so  mild; 
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Thy  father,  Sybil,  never  could  be  moved 
By  one  who  loved  him,  or  by  one  he  loved; 
Union  like  ours  is  but  a  bargain  made 
By  slave  and  tyrant — he  will  be  obey'd; 
Then  calls  the  quiet,  comfort — but  thy  Youth 
lA  raild  by  nature,  and  as  frank  as  truth." 

"  But  wUl  he  love?  "  said  SybU;  "  I  am  told 
That  these  mild  creatures  are  by  nature  cold." 

"  Alas!"  the  matron  answer'd,  "  much  I  dread 
That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  young  are  led] 
That  love  is  earthy ;  yon  the  creature  prize, 
And  tmst  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyes: 
Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  descry? 
No!  my  fur  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely! 
Your  love,  like  that  displayed  npon  the  stage. 
Indulged  is  folly,  and  opp<>sed  is  rage; — 
More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show, 
All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  owe; 
All  flesh  is  grass — before  you  give  a  heart, 
Remember  Sybil,  that  in  death  you  part; 
And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  love 
What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove! 
No  I  my  fair  child,  let  all  such  visions  cease; 
Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

**  I  must  be  loved,'*  said  Sybil ;  "  I  must  sc «  • 

The  man  in  ternn-s  who  aspires  to  me; 
At  my  forbidding  frown  his  heart  must  ache, 
His  tongue  must  falter,  and  his  frame  must  shake; 
And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  kneel. 
What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel 
Nay,  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspire, 
That  reason's  self  must  for  a  time  retire." 

"  Alas!  for  good  Josiah^  said  the  dame, 
**  These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  soul  with  shame 
He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust! 
He  cannot,  child:" — ^the  Child  replied,  "  He  must" 

They  ceased:  the  matron  left  her  with  a  frown; 
So  Jonas  met  her  when  the  Youth  came  down : 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  •*  Thy  future  spouse  attends, 
Receive  him,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  friends; 
Observe,  respect  him— liumble  be  each  word. 
That  welcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  lord." 

Forwam'd  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 
,  Ere  yet  Josiah  enter'd  on  his  task. 
The  father  met  him — ^'  Deign  to  wear  a  mask 
A  few  dull  days,  Josiah, — but  a  few — 
U  is  our  duty  ajid  the  sex's  due; 
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1  wore  it  one,  and  every  gratefiil  wife 
Repays  it  with  obedience  through  her  life: 
Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  have  none 
To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  tone; 
Henceforward  thou  shalt  rule  nnquestion'd  and  alone; 
And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  seek — 
How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may,speak.* 

A  sober  smile  retuiTi'd  the  Youth,  and  said, 
**  Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afraid?" 

Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room. 
And  often  wonder'd — "  Will  the  creature  come? 
Nothing  shall  tempt,  sli.ill  force  me  to  bestow 
My  hand  upon  him, — yet  I  wish  to  know.** 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  beheld  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  youth,  then  hasten  to  retire; 
**  Daughter,  my  friend — my  daughter,  friend,"  he  mad^ 
And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepped  aside: 
That  look  contain'd  a  mingled  threat  and  prayer, 
**  Do  take  him,  child— offend  him,  if  you  dare." 

The  couple  gtvzed — were  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look'd  in  his  face,  to  make  the  man  afraid; 
The  man,  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view — so  salutation  pass'd: 
But  in  this  instant  Sybil's  eye  had  seen 
Thft  tall  fair  person,  and  the  still  staid  mein; 
The  glow  that  temp'rance  o'er  the  cheek  had  spresd| 
Where  the  soft  down  half  vei I'd  the  purest  red; 
And  the  serene  deportment  that  procl^m'd 
A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblamed : 
But  then  with  these  she  saw  attire  too  plain. 
The  pale  brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a  stun. 
The  formal  air,  and  something  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt. 

Josiah's  eyes  had  their  employment  too. 
Engaged  and  soften'd  by  so  bright  a  view; 
A  fair  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire, 
That  check'd  the  bold,  and  made  the  free  retire: 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dress 
And  lofty  air,  that  scorn  or  pride  express; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seemed  to  hide 
In  an  affected  smile  the  scorn  and  pride; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin's  meaning  caught, 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  fraught- 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  reject  it,  caught. 

Silent  they  sate — thought  Sybil,  that  he  seeks 
Something,  no  doubt;  I  wonder  if  he  speaks: 
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Scarcelv  she  wonder'd,  when  these  accents  fell 
Slow  in  her  ear — '*  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well?** 
"Art  thou  physicitin?"  she  replied;  "my  hand, 
My  pulse,  at  least  shall  be  at  thy  command." 
She  said — iiiid  saw,  surjjrised,  Josiah  kneel, 
And  gave  his  lips  the  ofi'er'd  pulse  to  feel; 
1  he  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
Seem'd  that  8urj)rise  unm'x'd  with  wrath  to  speak; 
Then  sternness  she  assumed,  and — "  Doctor,  tell — 
Thy  words  cannot  alarm  me — am  I  well?  " 

"  Thou  art,"  said  he ;  "  and  yet  thy  dress  so  light, 
I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite:" 
**  In  whom?  '  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure: 
"In  more,'  said  he,  "  than  I  expect  to  cure; — 
I,  in  thy  light  luxuriaut  robe,  behold 
Want  and  excess,  abounding  and  yet  cold;   . 
Here  needed,  there  display 'd,  in  many  a  wanton  fold. 
Both  bealtli  and  beauty,  learned  authors  show, 
From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow." 

"  Proceed,  good  doctor;  if  so  great  ray  need, 
What  is  thy  fee?     Good  doctor!  pray  proceed." 

"  Large  is  my  fee,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
None  till  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make : 
Thou  hast  disease,  fair  maiden;  thou  art  vain; 
Within  that  face  sit  insult  and  disdain; 
Thou  art  enamour  d  of  thyself;  my  art 
Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart: 
With  a  strong  pleasure  would  thy  bosom  move. 
Were  I  to  own  thy  power  and  ask  thy  love; 
And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might. 
But  for  thy  pride,  feel  danger  in  thy  sight. 
And  loose  my  present  peace  m  dreams  of  vain  delist. ' 

"  And  can  thy  patients,"  said  the  nymph,  "  endura 
Physic  like  this?  and  will  it  work  a  cure?" 
"  Such  is  my  hope,  fair  damsel ;  thou,  I  find, 
last  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  mind; 
^ut  the  world  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joys 
re  placed  in  trifles,  fashions,  follies,  toys; 
'hou  hast  sought  pleasure  in  the  world  around, 
'hat  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found : 
)id  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise  and  love, 
[Could  it  the  least  of  nature's  pains  remove? 
Could  it  for  errors,  follies,  sins  atone. 
Or  give  thee  comfort,  thoughtful  and  alone?      • 
i  It  has,  believe  me,  maid,  no  power  to  charm 

Thy  soul  from  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm: 
■  Tmn  then,  fair  creature,  from  a  world  of  ain, 
'  And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within." 
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"  Sneak'st  thou  at  meeting?"  said  the  nymph,  "  thy 
Is  that  oi  mcMtal  very  proue  to  teach ;  [speecli 

But  wouliist  thon.  doctor,  from  the  patient  learn 
Thine  own  disease? — The  cure  is  thy  concern." 

"  Yea,  with  good  will." — "  Then  know  'tis  thy  compil!zl^ 
That,  for  a  sinner,  thou'rt  too  much  a  saint; 
Hast  too  much  show  of  the  sedate  and  pure, 
And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure: 
This  makes  a  man  unsocial,  unpolite; 
Odious  w^en  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right. 
Thou  may'st  be  good,  but  why  should  goodness  be 
Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality? 
Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damsel's  eye. 
In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye; 
But,  jest  apart — what  virtue  canst  thou  trace 
In  tJiat  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  &ce? 
Does  that  long-skirted  drab,  that  over-nice 
And  formal  clothing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice? 
Then  for  thine  accent — what  in  sound  can  be 
So  void  of  grace  as  dull  monotony? 
Love  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  move 
The  hiunan  heart:  thou  may'st  not  speak  of  lof«^ 
Till  thou  hast  cast  thy  formal  ways  aside, 
And  those  becoming  youtb  and  nature  tried: 
Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  ease, 
Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please; 
Not  till  these  follies  meet  thy  just  disdain. 
While  yet  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth  remain." 

"  This  is  severe! — Oh!  maiden,  wilt  not  thou 
Something  for  habits,  manners,  modes,  allow  ?  "— 
**  Yes!  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require, 
In  my  behalf,  for  manners,  modes,  attire!  '* 

"  True,  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed, 
Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed: 
Thy  father!  " — "  Nay,"  she  quickly  interposed, 
"  Grood  doctor,  here  our  conference  is  closed !  * 

Then  left  the  Youth,  who,  lost  in  his  retreat, 
Passed  the  good  matron  on  her  garden-seat; 
His  looks  were  troubled,  and  his  air,  once  mild 
And  calm,  was  hurried : — "  My  audacious  child!  *' 
Exclaimed  the  dame,  "  I  read  what  she  has  done 
In  thy  displeasure — Ah!  the  thoughtless  one: 
But  yet,  Josiah,  to  my  stern  good  man 
Speak  of  the  maid  as  mildly  as  you  can: 
Can  you  ifot  seem  to  woo  a  little  while 
The  daughter's  will,  the  father  to  beguile? 
So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away; 
Will  you  preserve  our  peace,  Josiah?  say." 
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**  Yerl  my  good  neighbour,"  said  the  gentle  youth, 

*  Rely  aecurely  on  my  care  and  truth ; 

And  should  thy  comfort  with  my  efforts  cease; 
And  only  then, —  perpetual  is  thy  peace." 

The  dame  had  doubts :  she  well  his  virtues  knew, 
His  deeds  were  friendly,  and  his  words  were  true; 
"  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
He  is  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to  ask." 
Soon  as  the  father  from  Josiah  learn 'd 
What  pass'd  with  Sybil,  be  tlie  truth  discerned. 
**  He  loves,**  the  man  exclaimed,  "  he  loves,  *ti8  pUi^ 
The  thoughtless  gurl,  and  shall  he  love  in  vain? 
She  may  be  stubborn,  but  she  shall  be  tried. 
Born  as  she  is  of  wilfiilness  and  pride.** 

With  anger  firaught  but  willing  to  persuade, 
The  wrsthfiil  father  met  the  smiling  maid . 

*  Sybil,"  said  he,  "  I  long,  and  yet  I  dread 
To  know  thy  conduct — hath  Josiah  fled? 
And  grieved  and  fretted  by  the  scornful  air. 
For  his  lost  peace,  betaken  him  to  prayer? 
Couldst  thou  his  pure  and  modest  mind  distress, 
By  vile  remarks  upon  his  speech,  address, 
Attire,  and  voice?  " — "  All  this  I  must  confess.** — 
"  Unhappy  child!  what  labour  will  it  cost 

To  win  him  backP — "  I  do  not  think  him  lost**— 
"  Courts  he  then,  (trifler!)  insult  and  disdain?  "— 
**  No:  but  from  these  he  courts  me  to  refrain.**— 
**  Then  hear  me,  Sybil — should  Josiah  leave 
Thy  father*s  house?  ** — "  My  father's  child  would  giiove :* 
**  That  is  of  grace,  and  if  he  come  again 
To  speak  of  love?" — "  I  might  from  grief  refrain."^ 
**  Then  wilt  thou,  daughter,  our  design  embrace?** — 
**  Can  I  resist  it,  if  it  be  of  grace?** — 
**  Dear  child  1  in  three  plain  words  thy  mind  express- 
Wilt  thoQ  have  this  good  youtk'*  "— "  Dear  father  1  yea.' 


■**nuf  «^  ' — ~----- 
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She  conld  uot  breathe;  but  with  a  heavy  sjgli, 
Rein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  th'  offended  eye; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine, 
And  wondered  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine: 
When  she  resolved  her  father's  heart  to  move, 
If  hearts  of  farmers  were  alive  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  by  herself  to  sit 
In  the  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  fit, 
And  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone: 
"No! "  said  the  Fanner,  in  an  angry  tone, 
**  These  are  your  school -taught  airs;  your  mother's  pndt 
Would  send  you  there ;  but  I  am  now  your  guide. — 
Arise  betimes,  our  early  meal  prepare, 
And,  this  dispatch'd,  let  business  be  your  care; 
Look  to  the  lasses,  let  there  not  be  one 
Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done; 
In  every  household  work  your  portion  take. 
And  what  you  make  not  see  tliat  others  make: 
At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
The  wit'ning  webb  be  sprinkled  on  the  1^ ; 
When  thus  employed  should  our  young  neighbour  view, 
A  usefiil  lass, — you  may  have  more  to  do." 

Dreadiiil  were  these  commands;  but  worst  than  thoM 
The  parting  hint — a  Farmer  could  not  please : 
Tis  tnie  she  had  without  abhorrence  seen 
V^oung  Harry  Carr,  when  he  was  smart  and  clean; 
Sut,  to  be  married,  to  be  a  farmer's  wife — 
A  slave!  a  drudge! — she  could  not  for  her  life. 

With  swimming  eyes  the  fretful  nymph  witiidrew, 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew; 
There  on  her  knees,  to  Heaven  she  grieving  pray'd 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  muid. 

Harry,  a  youth  whose  late-departed  sire 
Hid  left  him  all  indivstrious  men  require, 
Saw  the  pale  Beauty, — and  lier  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear: 
"  For  my  small  farm,  what  can  the  damsel  do?  '* 
He  said, — then  stopp'd  to  take  another  view : 
"  Pity  so  sweet  a  lass  will  nothing  learn 
Of  household  cares, — for  what  can  beauty  earn 
By  those  small  arts  which  they  at  school  attain, 
That  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  them  vain?" 

This  luckless  damsel  look'd  the  village  round, 
To  find  a  friend,  and  one  was  quickly  found: 
A  pensive  Widow, — whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sad  nymph,  who  wish'd  her  soul's  distroa 
To  one  so  seeming  kind,  confiding,  to  confess. 

■"What  lady  that?'    the  anxious  iass  inquired, 
WLo  then  beheld  the  one  she  most  admired; 
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**  Here  *  said  the  Brother,  are  no  ladies 
That  Is  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  green; 
A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  barely  live 
On  h&r  poor  pittance,  yet  contrives  to  give; 
She  happier  days  has  known,  but  seems  at  ease, 
And  you  may  call  her  lady,  if  you  please: 
But  if  you  wish,  good  sister,  to  improve, 
You  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love." 

These  Nancy  met;  but  spite  of  all  they  tanght, 
This  useless  Widow  was  the  one  she  sought: 
The  father  growl'd;  but  said  he  knew  no  hann 
In  such  connexion  that  could  give  alarm; 
'*  And  if  we  thwart  the  trifler  in  her  course, 
*Tis  odds  against  us  she  will  take  a  worse." 

Then  met  the  friends;  the  Widow  he^rd  the  sigh 
That  ask'd  at  once  compassion  and  reply. — 
**  Would  you,  my  child,  converse  with  one  so  poor 
Yours  were  the  kindness — yonder  is  my  door: 
And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray. 
From  that  poor  cottage  I  but  rarely  stray." 

There  went  the  nymph,  and  made  her  strong  complaint^ 
Pmnting  het  ««oe  as  injured  feelings  paints. 

**  Oh,  dearest  friend  I  do  think  how  one  must  feel 
Shocked  all  day  long,  and  sickened  every  meal; 
Could  you  behold  our  kitchen  (and  to  "you 
A  scene  so  shocking  must  inde^  be  new), 
A  mind  like  yours,  with  true  refinement  graced, 
Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  taste; 
And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  polish'd  miud 
All  base  ideas  must  resistance  find, 
And  sordid  pictures  from  the  fancy  pass, 
As  the  breath  startles  from  the  polish'd  glass, 

"  Here  you  enjoy  a  sweet  romantic  scene, 
Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean; 
These  twining  jess'niines,  what  delicious  gloom 
And  soothing  frau;riince  yield  they  to  the  room! 
What  lovely  garden !  there  you  oft  retire,. 
/And  tales  of  woe  and  tenderness  admire : 
Jin  that  neat  case  your  books  in  order  placed, 
I  Soothe  the  full  so  il,  and  charm  the  cultured  taste; 
I  And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm, 
xHow  must  you  scorn  the  Farmer  and  the  Farm?  " 

The  Widow  smiled,  and  "  Know  you  not,'*  said  she^ 
**  How  much  these  farmers  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
Who  see  what  you  admire,  and  laugh  at  all  they  see? 
True,  their  opinion  alters  not  my  fate. 
By  falsely  judging  of  an  humble  state : 
Tills  garden  you  with  such  delight  behold, 
Tempts  not  a  feeble  dame  who  dreadu  the  cold* 
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TTiese  plants,  which  please  s?JweU  your  livelier  seme, 

To  mine  but  little  of  their  sweets  dispense : 

Books  soon  are  painful  to  my  failing  sight, 

And  oftener  read  from  duty  than  delight, ; 

(Yet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 

Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined,) 

But  view  me  rightly,  you  will  see  no  more 

Than  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor; 

Happy  indeed,  but  not  in  books  nor  flowers, 

Nut  in  fair  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours, 

Of  never -tasted  joys; — such  visions  shun, 

My  youthful  friend,  nor  scorn  the  Farmer  s  Son." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  Damsel,  nothing  pleased  to  see 
A  Friend's  advice  could  like  a  Father's  be, 
'*  Bless'd  in  your  cottage,  you  must  surely  smile 
At  those  who  live  in  our  detested  stylet 
To  my  Ludnda's  sympathising  heart 
Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  griefs  impart. 
She  would  console  me;  but  I  dare  not  show 
Ills  that  would  wound  her  tender  soul  to  know:        j 
And  I  confess  it  shocks  my  pride  to  tell  ' 

The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dwell; 
For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  shock  d  to  feel 
The  secrets  I  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
When  told  her  friend  was  by  a  parent  ask'd. 
Fed  you  the  swine? ' — Good  heaven !  how  I  am  task'di-^ 
What!  can  you  smile?     Ah!  smile  not  at  the  ginef 
That  woos  your  pity  and  demands  relief." 

"  Trifles,  my  love    you  take  a  false  alarm; 
Think,  I  beseech  you,  better  of  the  Farm : 
Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care, 
And  iight  are  those  that  will  require  it  there. 
Fix  on  the  Youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  these. 
To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  please." 

"  What  words,"  the  Lass  replied,  "  offend  Ky  enrl 
Try  you  my  patience?     Can  you  be  sincere? 
And  am  I  told  a  willing  hand  to  give 
To  a  rude  farmer,  and  with  rustics  live? 
Far  other  fate  was  yours; — some  gentle  youth 
Admired  your  beauty,  and  avow'd  his  truth ; 
The  power  of  love  prevail'd,  and  freely  both 
Gave  the  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding  oath; 
And  then  the  rival's  plot,  the  parent's  power, 
And  jealous  fears  drew  on  the  happy  hour: 
Ah!  let  not  memoi-y  lose  the  blissful  view, 
But  fairly  show  what  love  has  done  for  you." 

*  Agreed,  my  daughter;  what  my  heart  ha?  known 
Of  Love's  strange  power,  shall  be  Avitb  frankncs*  bhown 
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But  let  me  warn  yon,  that  experience  finds 
Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  designs.*'— 

"  Mysterious  all,"  said  Nancy,  "  you,  I  know. 
Have  suffered  much;  now  deign  the  grief  to  show  -• 
I  am  your  friend,  and  so  prepare  my  heart 
In  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part. 

The  widow  answer 'd:  "  I  had  once,  like  you, 
Snch  thoughts  of  love;  no  dream  is  more  .untrue; 
You  judge  it  fated  and  decreed  to  dwell 
In  youthful  hearts,  which  nothing  can  expel, 
A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irresistible. 
The  struggling  mind,  when  once  subdued,  in  vun 
Rejects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain ; 
The  strongest  reason  fails  the  flame  to  allay, 
And  resolution  droops  and  faints  away: 
Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers  meet,  they  prove 
At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love; 
Each  from  that  period  feels  the  mutual  smart, 
Nor  seeks  to  cure  it — heart  is  changed  for  Iieart; 
Nor  is  there  peace  till  they  delighted  stand. 
And  at  the  altar — hand  is  joiu'd  to  liand. 

"Alas!  my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so, 
Waste  their  fresh  youth,  and  waking  feel  the  woe; 
There  is  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  move 
With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  love; 
Passion  to  reason  will  submit — or  why 
Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swains  deny? 
Or  how  could  classes  and  degrees  create 
Tlie  sli<]fhtest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate? 
Yet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix; 
No  begjjjars'  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  transfix: 
And  who  but  am'rous  peers  or  nobles  sigh. 
When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by? 
For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove: 
You  cannot  hop**,  and  therefore  dare  not  love: 
All  would  be  s.ife.  dul  we  at  first  en(iuire — 
•  Does  reason  ^auction  what  our  hearts  desire?* 
But  quittin<;  precept,  let  example  show 
What  joys  from  Love  nnciieck'd  by  prudence  flow* 

"  A  Yontli,  my  father  in  his  ofBce  placed, 
Of  liHrnbie  fortune,  but  with  sense  and  taste; 
But  he  was  thin  and  pale,  had  downcast  looks; 
He  studied  much,  and  pored  upon  his  books: 
Confused  he  was  when  seen,  and,  when  he  saiw 
Me  or  my  sisters,  would  in  haste  withdraw; 
And  had  this  youth  departed  with  the  year, 
His  loss  had  cost  us  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

"  But  with  my  father  stiU  the  youth  remain*d. 
And  more  reward  and  kinder  notice  gain'd; 
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He  oftea,  reading,  to  the  garden  stmy'd, 
Where  1  by  books  or  musing  was  delay  d; 
This  to  discourse  in  summer  evenings  led, 
Of  these  same  evenings,  or  of  what  we  read: 
On  such  occasions  we  were  much  alone; 
lint,  save  the  look,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
(Those  might  have  meaning,)  all  that  we  discuss'd 
We  could  with  pleasure  to  a  parent  trust. 

**  At  length  't  was  friendship — and  my  Frieud  and  1 
Said  we  were  happy  and  began  to  sigh; 
My  sisters  first,  and  then  my  father  found 
That  we  were  w^andering  o'er  enchanting  ground; 
But  he  had  troubles  in  his  own  affairs, 
And  would  not  bear  addition  to  his  cares : 
Willi  pity  moved,  yet  angry,  *  Child,'  said  he, 
*  Will  you  embrace  contempt  and  beggary? 
•Can  you  endure  to  see  each  other  cursed 
By  want,  of  every  human  woe  the  worst? 
Warring  for  ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
Either  of  begging  or  of  wanting  bread; 
While  poverty,  with  unrelenting  force. 
Will  your  own  offspring  from  your  love  divorce, 
They,  through  your  folly,  must  be  doora'd  to  pine, 
And  you  deplore  your  passion,  or  resign; 
For  if  it  die,  what  good  will  then  remain  ? 
And  if  it  live,  it  doubles  every  pain.' '' 

"  But  you  were  true,"  exclaim  d  the  Lass,  "  and  fled 
The  tyrant's  power  who  filld  your  soul  with  dread; 
•  •*  But,'*  said  the  smiling  Friend,  "  he  filFd  my  mouth  with 
And  in  what  other  place  that  bread  to  gain  [bread; 

We  long  consider  d,  and  we  sought  in  vain : 
This  was  my  twentieth  year, — at  thirty-five 
Our  hope  was  fainter,  yet  our  love  alive; 
So  many  years  in  anxious  doubt  had  pn«s'd." 
*  Then,'*  said  the  Damsel,  "  you  were  bless'd  at  last."^ 
A  smile  again  adorn  d  the  Widow's  face, 
But  soon  a  starting  tear  usurp  d  its  place. 

"  Slow  pass'd  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had  more 
Pains  and  vexations  than  t.ie  years  before. 
My  father  fail'd;  his  family  was  rent. 
And  to  new  states  his  grieving  daughters  sent; 
Each  to  more  thriving  kindred  found  a  way, 
Guests  without  welcome— rsei*vants  without  pay. 
Our  parting*  hour  was  grievous ;  still  I  feel 
The  sad,  sweet  converse  at  our  final  meal; 
Our  father  then  reveal'd  his  former  fears, 
CftU5d  of  his  sternness,  and  then  join'd  our  te«n; 
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Kindly  he  strove  our  feeUngs  to  repress, 
But  died,  and  left  us  heirs  to  his  distress. 
The  rich,  as  humble  friends,  my  sisters  chose; 
I  with  a  wealthy  widow  sought  repose; 
Who  with  a  chilling  frown  her  friend  received, 
Bade  me  rejoice,  and  wonder 'd  that  I  grieved: 
In  vain  my  anxious  lover  tried  his  skill 
To  rise  in  life,  he  was  dependant  still*; 
We  met  in  grief,  nor  can  I  paint  the  fean 
Of  these  unhappy,  troubled,  trying  years: 
Our  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fears  between, 
We  felt  no  season  peaceful  or  serene; 
Our  fleeting  joys,  like  meteors  in  the  night, 
Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light; 
And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind, 
Worn  with  distresses,  to  despair  inclined; 
Add  too  the  ill  that  from  the  passion  flows, 
When  its  contemptuous  frown  the  world  bestowsi 
The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay, 
When,  being  gloomy,  we  contemn  the  gay. 
When,  being  wretched,  we  hicline  to  hate 
And  censure  others  in  a  happier  state; 
Yet  loving  still,  and  still  compell'd  to  move 
In  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingering  love: 
While  you,  exempt  from  want,  despair,  alarm, 
May  wed — oh!  taice  the  Farmer  and  the  Fanr.'* 

'*  Nay,"  sjiid  the  Nyinph,  "joy  smiled  on  you  at  '^t9 
"  Smiled  for  a  moment,'*  she  replied,  "  and  pass'dj 
My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  pursued, 
Assistant  call'd,  but  kept  in  servitude; 
His  spirits  wearied  in  the  prime  of  life. 
By  fears  and  wishes  in  eternal  strife; 
At  length  he  urged  impatient — '  Now  consent; 
With  thee  united,  Fortune  may  relent.* 
I  paused,  consenting;  but  a  Friend  arose. 
Pleased  a  fair  view,  though  distant  to  disclose; 
From  the  rough  ocean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  jcys  we  dream ; 
By  lying  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired, 
And  sail'd — was  wounded — reach 'd  us — and  expiree 
You  shall  behold  his  grave;  and  when  I  die, 
There — but  't  is  folly — I  request  to  lie.*' 

"  Thus,"  said  the  Lass,  "  to  joy  you  bade  adieu! 
But  how  a  widow? — that  cannot  be  true: 
Or  was  it  force  in  some  unhappy  hour. 
That  placed  you,  grieving,  in  a  tyrant'r  po^A^?" 

"  Force,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  year?  pr«»  £l«d 
Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread; 
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fflie  needs  no  brazen  locks  nor  guarding  walls,  , 

And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  calls: 
Yet,  moved  by  fancy,  one  approved  my  face, 
Though  tune  and  tears  had  wi\)ught  it  much  disgrao€ 

"  The  man  I  married  was  sedate  and  meek, 
And  spoke  of  love  as  men  in  earnest  speak ; 
Poor- as  I  was.  he  ceaseless  sought,  for  years, 
A  heart  in  sorrow  and  a  face  in  tears": 
That  heart  I  gave  not ;  and  'twas  long  before 
I  gave  attention,  and  then  nothing  more; 
But  in  my  breast  some  grateful  feeling  rose. 
For  one  whose  love  so  sad  a  subject  chose; 
Till  long  delaying,  fearing  to  repent. 
But  grateful  still,  I  gave  a  cold  assent. 

"  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  fatdt  had  I  to  find, 
And  he  but  one;  my  heart  could  not  be  kind: 
Alas!  of  every  early  hope  bereft. 
There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  left: 
So  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain. 
He  lived  but  to  indulge  me  and  complain: 
His  was  this  cottage;  he  inclosed  this  ground, 
And  planted  all  these  blooming  slirubs  around ; 
He  to  my  room  these  curious  trifles  brought, 
And  with  assiduous  love  my  pleasure  sought ; 
He  lived  to  please  me,  and  I  ofttimcs  strove. 
Smiling,  to  thank  his  unrequited  love : 
*  Teach  me,'  he  cried,  *  that  pensive  mind  to  ease, 
For  all  my  pleasure  is  the  hope  to  please.' 

"  Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the  days  we  spent, 
Yet  kind  each  word,  and  gen'rous  each  intent; 
But  his  dejection  lessen 'd  every  day. 
And  to  a  placid  kindness  died  away : 
In  tranquU  ease  we  pass'd  our  latter  years, 
By  griefs  untroubled,  unassail'd  by  fears, 

**  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  SAvay, 
Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey; 
Fly  not  a  Youth,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere; 
Observe  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear! 
'Tis  true,  no  hero,  but  a  farmer  sues — 
Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views; 
With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove 
That  rends  the  bosom  of  the  poor,  in  love : 
Health,  comfort,  competence,  and  cheerful  days, 
Your  friends'  approval,  and  your  father's  praise, 
Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  tJieir  fate, 
Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

The  Damsel  heard;  at  first  th'  advice  was  strange, 
Yet  wrought  a-  happy,  nay,  a  speedy  change : 
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^MWW^^^^^^^^^^V^ 


Wilt  tbon  lore  taoh  a  woman  P  What  I  to  make  thee  aa 
instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee ! — ^Not  to  be 
endured. —  A»  yoa  JAk»  It, 


Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell; 
He  left  a  wife  whose  words  all  ears  took  cap^ve, 
Whose  dear  perfections  hearts  that  scom'd  to  senre 
Humbly  called  Mistress.  AU:%  WeU  that  End*  VM 


^^^>m^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


'4^HERB  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  ratr, 
V/ho  nnrsed  a  Daughter  fairest  of  the  fair; 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remained, 
Heir  to  the  kindness  they  had  all  obtain 'd; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  designed  for  all, 
Nor  had  th'  allotted  portion  then  been  small; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrich'd  with  beauty  rare, 
They  watch'd  their  treasure  with  peculiar  care: 
The  fairest  features  they  could  early  trace, 
And,  blind  with  love,  saw  merit  in  her  face- 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace; 
Aud  Dorothea^  from  her  infant  years, 
Gain'd  all  her  wishes  from  their  pride  or  fears: 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read. 
And  with  her  fame  her  vanity  was  fed: 
Each  word,  each  look,  each  action  was  a  cause 
For  flattering  wonder  and  for  fond  applause; 
She  rode  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  aroimd, 
Seeking  for  praise,  and  smiling  when  she  foimd. 
The  yielding  pair  to  her  petitions  gave 
An  humble  friend  to  be  a  civil  slave; 
Who  for  a  poor  support  herself  resign 'd 
To  the  base  toil  of  a  dependent  mind : 
Jiy  nature  cold,  our  Heiress  stoop'd  to  art, 
To  gain  the  credit  of  a  tender  heart. 
Hence  at  her  door  must  sup])liant  paupers  stand. 
To  bless  the  bounty  of  her  beauteous  hand. 
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Aud  now,Jber  education  all  complete, 

She  talk'd  of  virtuous  love  and  union  sweet; 

She  was  indeed  by  no  soft  passion  moved, 

But  wish'd,  with  all  her  soul,  to  be  beloved. 

Here,  on  the  favour *d  beauty  Fortune  smiled; 

Her  chosen  Husband  was  a  man  so  mild, 

So  humbly  tempered,  so  intent  to  please. 

It  quite  distressed  her  to  remain  at  ease. 

Without  a  cause  to  sigh,  without  pretence  to  teaie: 

She  tried  his  patience  in  a  yiousand  modes, 

And  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 

Pleasure  she  sought,  and  disappointed,  sigh'd 

For  joy,  she  said,  "to  her  alone  denied;" 

And  she  was  "  sure  her  parents,  if  alive. 

Would  many  comforts  for  their  child  contrive :  ** 

The  gentle  Husband  bade  her  name  him  one ; 

**  No — that,"  she  auswer'd  "  should  for  her  be  done; 

How  could  she  say  what  pleasures  were  around? 

But  she  was  certain  many  might  be  found."       [grace? 

**  Would  she  some  sea-port,  Weymouth,  Scarborough 

**  He  kne^  she  hated  every  watering-place;" — 

**  The  town?  " — "  What!  now  'twas  empty,  joyless,  dull?* 

— "  In  winter?  *' — "  No;  she  liked  it  worse  when  full.'* 

She  talk'd  of  building — "  Would  she  plan  a  room?  " — 

"  No!  she  could  live,  as  he  desired  in  gloom : ' 

**  Call  then  our  friends  aud  neighbours; " — "  He  might  call 

And  they  might  come  and  fill  his  ugly  hall ; 

A  noisy  vulgar  set,  he  knew  she  scorn 'd  them  all:" — 

Then  might  their  two  dear  girls  the  time  employ, 
And  their  improvement  yield  a  solid  joy; " 

Solid  indeed!  and  heavy — oh!  the  bliss 
Of  teaching  letters  to  a  lisping  miss!" — 
"  My  dear,  my  gentle  Dorothea,  say. 
Can  I  oblige  you?" — "  You  may  go  away." 
•  Twelve  heavy  yeai*s  this  patient  soul  sustained 
This  wasp's  attacks,  and  then  her  praise  obtained, 
Graved  on  a  marble  tomb,  where  he  at  peace  remalo'd 

Two  daughters  wept  their  loss;  the  one  a  cb*'^ 
With  a  plain  face,  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild, 
Who  keenly  felt  the  Mother's  angry  taunt, 
**  Thou  art  the  image  of  thy  pious  Aunt:" 
Long  time  had  Lvcy  wept  her  slighted  face, 
And  then  began  to  smile  at  her  disgrace. 
Her  father's  sister,  who  the  world  had  seeii 
Near  sixty  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
Beggd  the  plain  girl :  the  gracious  Mother  smilod. 
And  freely  gave  her  grieved  but  passive  child; 
An  1  with  her  elder-born,  the  beauty  blest. 
This  parent  rested,  if  such  minds  can  rest: 
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No  mhi  ber  waxen  babe  could  so  admire. 

Nurse  with  such  care,  or  with  such  ]>ride  attiro; 

They  were  companions  meet,  with  equal  mind, 

Bless'd  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  inclined; 

Beauty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  guard, 

Was  their  sole  care,  and  had  its  full  reward: 

In  rising  splendor  with  the  one  it  reigu'd, 

And  in  the  other  was  by  cai*e  sustain'd, 

The  daughter's  charms  increased,  the  parent's  yet  ranuutt'dt 

Leave  we  these  ladies  to  their  daily  care, 
To  see  how  meekness  and  diSbretion  fai*e: — 
A  village  maid,  unvex'd  by  want  or  love, 
Could  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  moTe; 
The  village-lark,  high  mounted  in  the  spring, 
Could  not  with  pm-er  joy  than  Lucy  sing; 
ller  cares  all  light,  her  pleasiu-es  all  sincere. 
Her  duty  joy,  and  her  conip;mion  dear; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
Lived  Aunt  and  Niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect<— 
They  read,  walk'd,  visited — together  pray'd, 
Together  slept  the  matron  and  the  maid: 
There  was  such  goodness,  such  pure  nature  seen 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene; 
Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air. 
That  without  fairness  she  was  more  tlian  fair, 
llad  more  than  beauty  in  each  speaking  grace. 
That  lent  their  cloudless  glory  to  the  face; 
Where  mild  good  sense  in  placid  looks  were  ahofWOy 
And  felt  in  everv  bosom  but  her  own. 
The  wie  presiding  feature  in  her  mind. 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  resigned; 
A  tender  spirit,  freed  from  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence; 
Blest  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed, 
With  every  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed; 
But  Love,  like  zephyr  on  the  limpid  lake. 
Was  now  the  bosom  of  the  maid  to  shake, 
And  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gentle  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  friends,  a  favour'd  few. 
The  aunt  and  niece  a  youthful  Rector  knew; 
Who  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  younger  sister,  fearless  of  success : 
His  friends,  a  lofly  race,  their  native  pride 
At  first  display 'd,  and  their  assent  denied; 
But,  pleased  such  virtues  and  such  love  to  traoe^ 
They  own  d  she  would  adorn  the  loftiest  race. 
The  Aunt,  a  mother  s  caution  to  supply, 
Had  watch'd  llio  vouthful  priest  with  iaAlons 
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And  anxious  for  her  charge,  had  view'd  utisccii 

The  cautious  life  that  keeps  the  •  onscieiice  clean : 

In  ail  she  found  him  all  she  wisl  d  to  find, 

With  sli«^ht  exception  of  a  lofty  mind: 

A  certain  tnauuer  that  express  d  desire, 

To  be  received  as  brother  to  the  Squire. 

Lucy  s  meek  eye  had  beam  d  with  many  a  tear, 

Lucy's  soft  heart  had  beat  with  many  a  fear, 

Uefore  he  told  (although  his  looks,  she  thought. 

Had  oft  coiifess'd)  that  he  her  favour  sought; 

Bat;  when  he  kneel'd,  (she  wish'd  him  not  to  kneel,) 

And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  lovers  feel ; 

When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  confess'd. 

Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  rest; 

The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  passion  beam'd. 

She  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  life  she  schemed. 

The  household  cares,  the  soft  and  lasting  ties 

Of  love,  with  all  his  binding  charities; 

Their  village  taught,  consoled,  assisted,  fed. 

Till  the  young  zealot  tears  of  pleas\jr%shed. 

But  would  her  Mother?     Ah!  she  fear'd  it  wrong 
To  have  imlulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long; 
Her  mother  lov'd,  but  was  not  used  to  grant 
F.ivours  so  freely  as  her  gentle  aunt. — 
Her  gentle  aunt,  with  smiles  that  angels  wear, 
Dispell'd  her  Lucy's  apprehensive  tear: 
Her  prudent  foresight  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few  persuade; 
She  douhted  much  if  one  in  earnest  woo*d 
A  girl  with  not  a  single  charm  endued; 
The  Sister's  nobler  views  she  then  declared, 
And  what  small  sum  for  Lucy  could  be  spared; 
"  If  more  than  this  the  foolish  priest  requires, 
Tell  him,"  she  wrote,  *'  to  check  his  vain  desires." 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  expression  mix'd, 
With  many  a  sneer  on  girls  so  fondly  fix'd, 
There  came  a  promise — should  they  not  repent. 
But  take  with  grateful  minds  the  portion  meant, 
And  wait  the  Sister's  day — the  Mother  might  consent 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o'er  truth  prevail. 
Or  love  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale. 
For  who  more  blest  than  youthful  pair  removed 
From  fear  of  want — by  mutual  friends  approved — 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem, 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream? 

Yes!  reason  sanctions  what  stem  fate  denies: 
Tlis  early  prosj  ect  in  the  glory  dies. 
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As  the  soft  suiiles  on  dying  infants  plaj 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  Beauty  died,  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  Mother  plann'd; 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  ever  warr'd  with  grief. 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died, 
Heiress  to  duties  that  she  ill  supplied. 
There  were  no  mutual  feelings,  sister  arts, 
No  kindred  taste,  nor  intercourse  of  hearts; 
VVhon  in  the  raiiror  play'd  the  matron's  smile, 
The  maiden's  thoughts  were  traveling  all  the  while 
And  when  desired  to  speak,  she  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  pause  offended;  "  Envy  made  her  blind: 
Tasteless  she  was,  nor  had  a  claim  in  life 
Above  tiie  station  of  a  rector's  wife; 
Yet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace, 
Although  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face: 
It  is  your  duty,"  said  th'  imperious  dame, 
"  (Advanced  your  fortune)  to  advance  your  name, 
And  with  superiorT'sftik,  superior  offers  claim. 
Your  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrows  die. 
May  look  upon  you,  and  for  favour  sigh; 
Nor  can  you  offer  a  reluctant  hand; 
His  birth  is  noble,  and  his  seat  is  grand." 

Alarm'd  was  Lucy,  was  in  tears — ^"  A  fool! 
Was  she  a  child  in  love? — a  miss  at  school? 
Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earlier  date?" 

The  Rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  mourn 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return: 
Lucy  with  heju't  unchanged  received  the  youth 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change;  the  haughty  dame 
Pour'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthful  flame; 
She  firmly  vowd  her  purpose  to  pursue, 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieul 
The  lover  begg'd,  insisted,  urged  his  pain, 
His  brother  wrote  to  tlireaten  and  complain. 
Her  sister  reasoning  proved  the  promise  made. 
Li'.cy  appealing  to  a  parent  prayed; 
But  all  opposed  the  event  that  she  design'd, 
And  all  in  vain — she  never  changed  her  mind; 
But  coldly  answer'd  in  her  wonted  way, 
That  she  "  would  rule,  and  Lucy  must  obey." 

With  peevish  fear,  she  saw  her  health  decline, 
And  cried,  "  Oh!  monstrous,  for  a  man  to  pine; 
But  if  your  foolish  heait  must  yield  to  love 
Let  l\im  possess  it  whom  I  now  approve; 
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This  is  my  pleasure: " — Still  tbe  Rector  came 
With  larger  ofifers  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  stem  lady  would  attend  no  more — 
She  firown'd,  and  rudely  pointed  to  the  door; 
Whate'er  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  return  d, 
And  he,  indignant,  the  dishonour  spurn'd: 
Nay,  fix'd  suspicion  whei*e  he  miglit  confide, 
And  sacrificed  bis  passion  to  his  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threaten  d  and  distreas'd; 
Against  her  marriage  made  a  strong  protest : 
All  was  domestic  wai^;  the  Aunt  rebell'd 
Agfunst  the  sovereign  will,  and  was  expeird; 
And  every  power  was  tried,  and  every  art, 
To  bend  to  falsehood  one  determined  heart; 
Assail  d,  in  patience  it  received  the  shock, 
Soft  as  the  wave,  unshaken  as  the  rock : 
But  while  th'  unconqucr  d  soul  endures  the  storm 
Of  angry  fate,  it  preys  upon  the  form ; 
With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  still, 
And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  will : 
But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand ;  with  joy 
The  Mother  cried — "  Behold  your  constant  boy — 
Thursday — was  married: — take  the  paper,  sweet, 
And  read  the  conduct  of  your  reverend  cheat ; 
See  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  crowd 
The  creature  married — of  his  falsehood  proud  I 
False,  did  I  say? — at  least  no  whining  fool; 
A'^d  thus  will  hopeless  passions  ever  cool: 
But  shall  his  bride  your  single  state  reproach? 
No!  give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  coach  for  coach. 
Oh  I  you  retire;  reflect  tlien,  gentle  miss. 
And  gain  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  this." 

Some  spirit  Lucy  gain  d;  a  steady  soul. 
Defying  all  persuasion,  all  control : 
In  vain  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried; 
The  constant  mind  all  outward  force  defied. 
By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  assail'd  by  pride; 
Fix'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  part. 
She  felt  the  courage  of  a  wounded  heart; 
The  world  receded  from  her  rising  view. 
When  neaven  approachd  as  earthly  things  withdrew; 
Not  sti*ange  before,  for  in  the  days  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  had  thoughts  above, 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  fond. 
When  they  best  pleased  her  she  could  look  beyoniL 
Had  the  young  priest  a  faithful  lover  died, 
Somathing  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide; 
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Now  heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holiest  viewi 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  t'ear'd  to  lose; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced  the  unpleii-sant  thought,  or  thinking  pray*iL 

Surprised,  the  Mother  saw  the  languid  frame, 
And  felt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  blame. 
Once  with  a  frown  she  cried,  "  And  do  you  mean 
To  die  of  love — the  fbllv  of  fifteen?'* 
But  as  lier  anger  met  witli  no  reply, 
Slie  let  the  gentle  girl  in  quiet  die; 
And  to  her  sister  wrote,  impell'd  by  pain, 
"  Come  quickly,  Marth-a,  or  you  come  in  vain.^* 
Lucy  meantime  profess' d  with  joy  sincere. 
That  nothing  held,  employ  d,  engaged  her  here. 

"  I  am  an  humble  actor,  doom'd  to  play 
A  part  obscure,  and  then  to  glide  away: 
Incurious  how  the  great  or  ha[)py  shine, 
Or  who  have  parts  obscure  and  sad  as  mine; 
In  its  best  prospect  I  but  wish'd,  for  life, 
To  be  th'  assiduous,  gentle,  useful  wife;* 
That  lost,  with  wearied  mind,  and  spirit  poor, 
I  drop  my  efforts,  and  can  act  ijo  more; 
With  growing  joy  1  feel  my  spirits  tend 
To  tliat  last  scene  wiiere  all  my  duties  end.* 

Hope,  ease,  delight,  the  thoughts  of  dying  gave, 
Till  Lucy  spoke  with  fondness  of  the  grave; 
She  smiled  with  wasted  form,  but  spirit  firm, 
And  said,  "  She  left  but  little  for  the  worm: " 
As  toU'd  the  bell,  "  There's  one,"  she  said,  hath  press'd 
"  Awhile  before  me  to  the  bed  of  rest:" 
And  she  beside  her  with  attention  spread 
The  decorations  of  the  maiden  dead. 

While  quickly  thus  the  mortal  part  declin'd, 
The  happiest  visions  fiU'd  the  active  mind; 
A  soft,  religious  melancholy  gain'd 
Entire  possession,  and  for  ever  reign'd: 
On  Holy  writ  her  mind  reposing  dwelt, 
She  saw  the  wonders,  she  the  mercies  felt; 
Till  in  a  blest  and  glorious  reverie, 
She  seem'd  the  Savioiu-  as  on  earth  to  see. 
And,  fill'd  with  love  divine,  th*  attending  friend  to  be 
Or  she  who  trembling,  yet  confiding,  stole 
Near  to  the  garment,  toucli'd  it,  and  was  whole; 
When,  such  th'  inteuseness  of  the  working  thought, 
On  her  it  seem'd  the  very  deed  was  wrought; 
She  the  glad  patient's  fear  and  rapture  found, 
The  holy  transport,  and  the  healing  wound; 
This  was  so  fix'd,  so  grafted  in  the  heart, 
That  she  adopted,  nay  becaiua  the  part: 
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Bat  one  chief  scene  was  present  to  her  sight,  ^ 

Her  Saviour  resting  in  the  tomb  by  night; 

Hei*  fever  rose,  and  still  her  wedded  mind 

Was  to  that  scene,  that  hallow'd  cave,  confin'd— 

Where  m  the  shade  of  death  the  body  laid, 

There  watch'd  the  spirit  of  the  wandering  maid; 

Her  looks  were  Hx'd,  entranced,  illumined,  serena 

In  the  still  glory  of  the  midnight  scene; 

There  at  her  Saviour  s  feet,  in  visions  blest, 

Th'  enraptured  maid  a  sacred  joy  possessed; 

In  patience  waiting  for  the  first-born  ray 

Of  that  all-glorious  and  triumphant  day: 

To  this  idea  all  her  soul  sl\e  gave, 

Her  mind  reposing  by  the  sacred  grave; 

Then  sleep  would  seal  the  eye,  the  visL'>n  close, 
And  steep  the  solemn  thoughts  in  brief  repose. 
Then  grew  the  soul  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
Again  restored,  illumined  the  dying  hours; 
But  reason  dwelt  were  fancy  stray 'd  before, 
And  the  mind  wander'd  from  its  views  no  more; 
Till  death  approach  d,  wheu  every  look  express *<1 
A  sense  of  bliss,  till  every  sense  had  rest 

The  Mother  lives,  and'  has  enough  to  buy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  submissive  eye 
Of  abject  natures — these  are  daily  told, 
How  triumph 'd  beauty  in  the  days  of  old; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  cast 
Admiring  glances,  wondering  as  they  pass'd; 
How  from  her  carriage  as  she  stepp'd  to  pray. 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astonish'd  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless  as  she  moved  along. 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  Darae  displays; 
Touch'd  by  no  shmne,  she  now  demands  its  praise  j 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  face. 
Still  coldly  fair  with  unafFecting  grace; 
These  she  compares,  "  It  has  the  fonn,"  she  cries, 
"  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes : 
This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true. 
But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th'  applauding  voice  the  Dame  required, 
And,  gazing,  slowly  from  the  glass  retired- 
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Tlnrice  Uessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood- 
But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distill' d, 
Than  that  which,  witherinji^  on  the  virffia  thorn* 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 

Midtummer  Nigkft 


Oootempt,  fiEurewelll  and  maiden  pride,  adieu! 

Much  Ado  aboui  Ndking, 


Of  a  fSur  town  where  Doctor  Rack  was  gaide, 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride; 

Wise  Arabella,  yet  not  wise  alone, 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone; 

Her  father  own'd  her  for  his  prop  and  stay, 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  obey; 

Pleased  with  her  learning  while  discourse  could  plosM 

And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease: 

To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known. 

And  to  their  daughters  as  a  pattern  shown: 

Who  in  her  youth  had  all  that  age  requires, 

And  with  her  prudence,  all  that  youth  admires: 

These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  try 

Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny; 

For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  might  say, 

To  guide  a  daughter,  this  was  not  the  way; 

From  such  applause  disdain  and  anger  rise, 

And  envy  lives  where  emulation  dies. 

fn  all  his  strength,  contends  the  noble  horse. 

With  one  who  just  precedes  him  on  the  course; 

But  when  the  rival  flies  too  far  before. 

His  spirit  fails,  and  he  attempts  no  more 

This  reasoning  Maid,  above  her  sex's  dread. 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read: 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-born  play; 
Not  the  mere  trash  ana  scandal  of  the  day; 
But  (though  her  young  companions  fi'lt  tlie  shock) 
She  stuaied  Berkeley,  Bacon,  liolihcs  and  Locko: 
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Her  mind  within  the  maze  of  history  dwelt, 
And  of  the  moral  Muse  the  beauty  felt; 
The  merits  of  the  Roman  page  she  knew. 
And  could  converse  with  More  and  Montagu: 
Thus  she  became  the  wonder  of  the  town, 
From  that  she  reap'd,  to  that  she  gave  renown, 
And  strangers  coming,  all  were  taught  t'  admire 
The  learned  lady,  and  the  lofty  spire. 

Thus  Fame  in  public  fix'd  the  Maid  where  all 
Might  throw  their  darts,  and  see  the  idtl  fall : 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen. 
From  tongues  enveuom'd,  and  from  arms  unseen; 
A  thousand  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  place, 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  fly  disgrace: 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison 'd  dart. 
Unless  our  frailty  shows  the  peccant  part; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouch'd,  and  shone  with  undisputed  fame; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause. 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided;  not  in  childish  fear. 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near; 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  man  should  seek 
Or  who  by  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view'd, 
Ere  yet  engaged  pursuing  or  pursued ; 
Ere  love  had  made  her  to  his  vices  blind, 
Or  hid  the  favourite's  failing  from  her  mind. 

Thus  was  the  picture  of  the  man  i)ortray'd, 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid; 
At  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state. 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  virgin's  fate: — 
He  must  be  one  with  manners  like  her  own, 
His  life  unquestion'd,  his  opinions  known; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endure, 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure; 
She  no  allowance  made  for  sex  or  times, 
Of  lax  opinion — crimes  were  ever  crimes; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  curse. 
No  spurious  offspring  drain  his  private  purao; 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command, 
And  yet  possess — or  be  refused  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told, 
And  some  began  to  weigh  the  rector's  gold; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  prudent  man  might  gain. 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtue  to  maintain? 

A  Doctor  Campbell^  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth» 
Declared  his  oassion,  and  proclaimed  his  worth* 
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Not  unapproved,  for  he  had  much  to  taj 

On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way;  , 

Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue, 

His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  yomig: 

But  though  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  parts, 

He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts; 

But  judged  that  all  whom  he  esteemed  as  wise 

Must  think  alike,  though  some  assumed  disguise; 

That  every  reasoning  Brahmin,  Christian,  Jew 

Of  all  religions  took  their  liberal  view; 

And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  Maid 

Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey'd: 

And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  thoughts  expressed 

Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd: 

"  AH  states  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 

Their  priests  and  pray'rs,  their  sermons  and  their  creed; 

And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  never  speak 

(In  his  opinion)  what  might  hurt  the  weak; 

A  man  may  smile,  but  still  he  should  attend 

His  hour  at  church,  and  be  tlie  Church's  friend, 

What  there  he  thinks  conceal,    and  what   he    heart 
commend." 
Frank  was  the  speech,  but  heard  with  high  disaain. 

Nor  had  the  doctor  leave  to  speak  again ; 

A  man  who  own'd,  nay  gloried  in  deceit, 

**  He  might  despise  her,  but  he  should  not  cheat.** 
The  Vicar  Holmes  appeard:  he  heard  it  said 

That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid; 

And  true  it  was  her  ancient  friends  she  loved, 

Servants  when  old  she  favour'd  and  approved, 

Age  in  her  pious  parents  she  revered. 

And  neighbours  were  by  length  of  days  endear'd, 

But,  if  her  husband  too  must  ancient  be. 

The  good  old  vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  balance  hung — 

Though  valiant,  modest;  and  reserved,  though  young: 

Against  these  merits  must  defects  be  set — 

Though  poor,  imprudent;  and  though  proud,  in  debt: 

In  vain  the  captain  close  attention  paid; 

She  found  him  wanting,  whom  she  fairly  weigh'd. 
Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  agreed. 

That  Edward  Huntley  was  the  man  indeed; 

Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  awhile. 

Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  gracious  smile: 

A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  fair 

To  woods  and  fields,  to  visits,  and  to  pray'r; 

Then  whis^)er\l  softly — "  Will  you  name  the  day?* 

She  »oftlj  whisper'd — "  II  you  love  me,  stay:" 
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"  Oh!  trv  me  not  beyond  my  strength,"  he  criea*. 
"  Ohl  oe  not  weak,"  the  prudent  Maid  replied; 
**  But  by  some  trial  your  affection  prove — 
Respect  and  not  impatience  argues  love: 
And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known, 
Than  ocean's  depth  is  by  its  tempests  shown: 
He  >srhom  a  weak  and  fond  impatience  sways, 
But  for  himself  with  all  his  fei-vour  prays, 
And  not  the  maid  he  woos,  but  his  own  will  obeys 
And  will  she  love  the  being  who  prefers. 
With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hers?" 

Young  Edward  grieved,  but  let  not  grief  be  seen, 
lie  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  queen : 
Awhile  he  waited,  and  then  cried — "  Behold! 
The* year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold!" 
For  she  had  promised — "  Let  the  flowers  appear, 
"  And  I  will  pass  with  thee  the  smiling  year:  " 
Then  pressing  grew  the  youth ;  the  more  he  pressed, 
The  less  inclined  the  maid  t;o  his  request : 
"  Let  June  arrive," — Alas!  when  April  came, 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger,  shame; 
Nor  could  the  Lover  from  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  mournful  made; 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance  moved, 
She  told  her  story  to  the  Fair  beloved; 
In  strongest  words  the  unwelcome  truth  was  shown, 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Our  heroine  grieved,  but  had  too  firm  a  heart 
For  him. to  soften,  when  she  swore  to  part; 
In  vain  his  seeming  penitence  and  pray'r, 
His  vows,  his  tears,  she  left  him  in  despair; 
His  mother  fondly  laid  her  grief  aside. 
And  to  the  reason  of  the  nymph  applied — 

"  It  well  becomes  thee,  lady,  to  appear. 
But  not  to  be,  in  very  truth,  severe; 
Although  the  crime  be  odious  in  thy  sight, 
That  daring  sex  is  taught  such  things  to  slight: 
His  heart  is  thine,  alihotigh  it  once  was  frail; 
Think  of  his  grief,  and  let  his  love  prevail!" — 

"  Plead  thou  no  more,"  the  lofty  lass  return 'd: 
"Forgiving  woman  is  deceived  and  spurn 'd: 
Say  that  the  crime  is  common — shall  1  take 
A  common  man  my.  wedded  lord  to  make? 
See!  a  weak  woman  by  his  arts  betray'd, 
An  infant  born  his  father  to  upbraid; 
Shall  I  for^ve  his  vileness,  take  his  name. 
Sanction  his  error,  and  partake  his  shame? 
No!  this  assent  would  kindred  frailty  i)rove, 
A  love  for  him  would  be  a  vicious  lovu 
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Can  a  clinste  maiden  secret  counsel  hold 

With  one  whoee  crime  by  every  month  is  told? 

Forbid  it  spirit,  prudence,  virtuous  pride; 

He  must  despise  me,  were  he  not  denied: 

The  way  from  vice  the  erring  mind  to  win 

Is  with  presuming  sinners  to  begin. 

And  show,  by  scorning  them,  a  just  contempt  for  sijL** 

The  youth  repulsed,  to  one  more  mild  convey *d 
His  heart,  and  smiled  on  the  remorseless  maid; 
The  maid,  remorseless  in  her  pride,  the  wliile 
Despised  the  insult,  and  return  d  the  smile. 

First  to  admire,  to  praise  her,  and  defend. 
Was  (now  in  years  advanced)  a  virgin-friend: 
'*  Much  she  preferr'd,'  she  cried,  "  the  single  state, 
It  wiiH  her  choice' — it  surely  was  her  fate; 
And  much  it  pleased  her  in  the  train  to  view 
A  maiden  vot'rcss,  wise  and  lovely  too. 

Time  to  the  yielding  mind  his  change  imparts, 
Ho  varies  notions,  and  he  alters  hearts; 
'Tis  right,  'tis  just  to  feel  contempt  for  vice, 
Hut  ho  that  shows  it  may  be  over-nice: 
'i'hore  are  who  feel,  when  young,  the  false  sublime, 
And  proudly  love  to  show  disdain  for  crime; 
'i'o  whom  the  future  will  new  thoughts  supply, 
The  pride  will  soften,  and  the  scorn  will  die; 
Niiy,  wlujre  they  still  the  vice  itself  condemn, 
Tlu\y  hear  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them: 
Young  C-Mptain  (irove,  when  one  had  changed  his  side 
I)('HpiHC'.d  the  venal  turn-coat  and  defied; 
Old  Colonel  (irove  no*\v  shakes  him  by  the  hand, 
Though  he  who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  command: 
Why  would  not  Kllen  to  Belinda  speak, 
Wlion  she  had  flown  to  London  for  a  week; 
And  then  return 'd,  to  every  friends  surprise, 
With  twice  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  size? 
Shn  spoke  not  thciu — but  after  years  had  flown, 
A  Ixittor  friend  had  Ellen  never  known: 
Was  it  the  lady  her  mistake  had  seen? 
Or  h.'id  she  also  such  a  journey  been? 
No:   'twas  the  gradual  change  in  human  hearts, 
That  time,  in  conmierce  with  the  world  imparts; 
That  on  the  roughest  temi)cr  throws  disguise. 
And  steals  from  virtue  her  asperities. 
The  young  and  ardent,  who  with  glowing  zeal 
Felt  wrath  for  trifhjs,  and  were  proud  to  feel, 
Now  iuu\  those  trifles  all  the  mind  engage, 
To  soothe  dull  hours,  and  cheat  the  cares  of  age; 
As  young  Zelinda,  in  her  quaker-dress, 
Disdain 'd  each  varying  fasliion's  vile  excess* 
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And  neve  l*ti  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaze. 
Pleased  in  lioh  silks  and  orient  geras  to  blaze: 
Changes  like  those  'tis  folly  to  condemn, 
So  virtue  yields  not,  nor  is  changed  with  them. 

Let  us  proceed: — Twelve  brilliant  years  were  past, 
Yet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last ; 
Whether  these  years  to  this  fair  virgin  gave 
A  softer  mind — efiect  they  often  have ; 
AMiether  the  virgin-state  was  not  so  bless*d 
As  that  good  maiden  in  her  zeal  profess'd;  . 
Or  whether  lovers  falling  from  her  train, 
Gave  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retain. 
Is  all  unknown : — but  Arabella  now 
Was  kindly  listening  to  a  Merchant's  vow; 
Who  offer 'd  terras  so  fair,  against  his  love 
To  strive  was  folly,  so  she  never  strove. — 
Man  in  his  earlier  days  we  often  find 
With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind; 
But  by  increasing  years  and  prudence  taught. 
He  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought: 
Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 
She  hides  her  thought  and  guards  the  tender  truth' 
This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides, 
But  fi-ankly  in  the  favour 'd  swain  confides: 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree, 
That,  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be ; 
And  like  it*  fruit,  the  virgin  first  austere 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined: 
"  A  little  time,  my  friend,  is  just,  is  right; 
We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours'  sight : " 
Still  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compassion  took  off  week  by  week ; 
Till  few  remain  d,  when,  wearied  with  delay, 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  off  day  by  day. 

That  female  Friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praise 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways. 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame,  and  fear, 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near-; 
But  she  resolved  again  witli  friendly  zeal 
To  make  the  maid  her  scorn  of  wedlock  feel; 
For  she'  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  undone, 
And  like  a  sister  mourn 'd  the  failing  nun. 

Wljy  are  these  gentle  maidens  prone  to  make 
Their  sister-doves  the  tempting  world  forsake? 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdains 
The  tyrant  sex,  and  scorns  to  wear  its  chains? 
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Is  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 

From  the  false  pleasures  they  themselves  have  known? 

Or  do  they,  as  the  call-birds  in  ihe  cage, 

Try,  in  pure  envy,  others  to  engage? 

And  therefore  paint  their  native  woods  and  groves, 

As  scenes  of  dangerous  joys  and  naughty  loves? 

Strong  was  the  maiden's  hope;  her  friend  was  proacL 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  world  avow'd; 
And,  could  she  find  the  Merchant  weak  and  frail, 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  must  prevail: 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  his  disgrace, 
A  nd  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When  all  inquiries  had  been  duly  made. 
Came  the  kind  Friend  her  burthen  to  unlade— 
'Alas!  my  dear!  not  all  our  care  and  art 
Can  thread  the  maze  of  man's  deceitful  heart; 
Look  not  surprise— nor  let  resentment  swell 
Those  lovely  features,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
And  thou,  from  love's  and  man's  deceptions  free, 
Wilt  dwell  in  virgin-state,  arvd  walk  to  Heaven  with  me.1 

The  Maiden  frown  d,  and  then  conceived  "that  wiv^ 
Could  walk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives 
As  angry  prudes  who  scorn 'd  the  marriage  chain, 
Or  luckless  maids,  who  sought  it  still  in  vain." 

The  Friend  was  vex'd — she  paused :  at  length  she  cried, 
"  Know  your  own  danger,  then  your  lot  decide : 
That  traitor  Besswell,  while  he  seeks  your  hand, 
Has,  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  command ; 
A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  foreign  place, 
The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race ; 
Brown  ugly  bastards — (Heaven  the  word  forgive. 
And  the  deed  punish!) — in  his  cottage  live; 
To  town  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays 
In  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days; 
Nor  doubt  the  facts,  for  I  can  witness  call 
For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  all." 

Here  ceased  th'  informer;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  school-boy's  puzzled  by  his  book ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor. 
Paused — then  replied — 

"  I  wish  to  know  no  more; 
I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love. 
But  must  decline  such  dubfous  points  to  prove—- 
All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  guess 
Those  deeds  of  darkness  men  with  care  suppress? 
He  brought  a  slave  perhsips  to  England's  coast, 
And  made  her  free;  it  is  our  country's  boast  I 
And  she  perchance  too  grateful — good  and  ill 
Wore  sown  at  first,  and  grew  together  still j 
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Thu  oolonr'd  in&nts  on  the  vi)Iao:e  green, 
What  are  they  more  than  we  have  often  seen? 
Children  half-clothed  who  round  their  village  straj, 
In  snn  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  heaten,  they 
Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray: 
Let  OS  in  Christian  love  for  all  account. 
And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amount." 

"  His  heart  is  evil,'*  said  th'  impatient  Friend. 
'*  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin — "  We  may  be  too  nice 
And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice ; 
If  false  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
For  a  good  man,  and  be  his  just  reward: 
And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true?  ** 

She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  delay 'd; 
*Twa8  time  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid: 
■'  The  noblest  way,'*  she  judged,  "  a  soul  to  wm. 
Was  with  an  act  of  kindnesss  to  begin. 
To  make  the  dinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the  rfo»^ 
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Oh!  bow  thii  tprin^  of  lore  Rwnbbch 
Th'  ancertain  glorr  of  aa  Apxil  dsr. 

Which  now  sL-  urs  all  her  beacTr  to  (lie 
And  by  and  bj  a  cload  tak<«  all  a«a?'. 

Two 


kw\  hnppilv  I  hare  arrived  at  last 
I ' III o  the  wi.i>hed  haven  of  mv  blun. — . 


Tamay^OtfA 


^^^/W^^^'^^^^^t^*  **  »^* 


1 1  in  l.l.<*  S<^Mil  that  »ce»:  the  outward  eves 
l'i«'i«'iit  tli<!  (ihy't'X,  but  the  Mind  descries; 
And  LhiMKMi  d<;li;^ht,  dUgust,  or  cool  iudiff'renoe 
\Vli«'ii  iiiiri'is  are  Joyful,  then  we  look  around. 
And  wiril.  iw  wmmi  is  all  on  fairy  ground; 
Af/tiin  tiii-y  hinkoM,  and  on  everj'  view 
('ml  llii-lr  own  dull  and  melancholy  hues 

<  >r,  if  III rli'd  by  tludr  peculiar  cares, 

'I  liM  vm-tinl  i-yii  on  vi(;wl(;s.s  matter  glaroa, 

<  )ni  lMrlin,",i  Mtiii  upon  our  views  attend, 
And  llii'ir  own  ri:itur<!H  to  the  objects  lend; 
.Sorrow  and  joy  an^  in  tlmir  influence  sure, 
l.oiip;  itH  till*  passion  n'.i<{ii8  th'  effects  endure; 
Mill  love  in  niind:^  IiIk  various  changes  makes, 
And  I'lothfii  iMir.li  obj(;c.t  with  the  change  he  takes; 
II Ih  light  and  Mliiid»  on  (.'very  view  he  throws, 
And  on  «iirli  objiM't,  what  h(»  fools,  bestows. 

Kair  wiih  \\w  uiorning,  and  the  month  was  Jane, 
Wlii'.n  ro-i-  a  I^ovi-.r, — lovi»  MwaktMia  soon: 
Urii«f  his  ri'posi',  yot  mncli  bo  dn':arnt  tlie  while 
Ol'lliit  i\\\'  s  incLtinL^  and  liis  Lauras  smile; 
Fanr.y  and  lov«  that  naino  a-^si^^n'd  to  her. 
('allM  Susan  in  the  |>ansh-ri';xi>ti!r; 
And  ho  no  moro  was  .hihn — iiis  Laura  gave 
Tlui  name  OrlaniUt  to  hor  fnithliil  slave. 

Bright  shon<»  the  jrlorv  of  the  rising  day, 
Whim  tin;  ron<l  iravolliM*  took  Iuk  favourit.o  way; 
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He  mounted  gaily,  felt  his  bosotn  light, 
And  all  he  saw  was  pleasing  In  his  sight. 

"  Ye  hours  of  expectation,  quickly  fly, 
And  bring  on  hours  of  blest  reality ; 
When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beside  her  stand. 
Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded  hand." 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast 

'*  This  neat  low  gorse,"  stud  he,  **  with  golden  bloom 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours: 
This  green-fringed  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip, 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura's  lip; 
And  then  how  fine  this  herbage!  men  may  say 
A  heath  b  barren;  nothing  is  so  gay; 
Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charming  scene 
Argues  a  mind  possess'd  by  care  and  spleen.' 

Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat, 
Dust  rose  in  olouds  before  the  horse's  feet; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  burning  sand, 
Bounds  to  thin  crops  or  yet  uncultured  land; 
"Where  the  dark  poppy  flourish'd  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-set  rye. 

•*  How  lovely  this!"  the  rapt  Orlando  said; 
"With  what  delight  is  labouring  man  repaid  I 
The  very  lane  has  sweets  that  all  admire, 
The  rambling  suckling,  and  tl^e  vigorous  brier; 
Seel  wholesome  wormwood  grows  beside  the  way, 
Where  dew-pres^'d  yet  the  dog-rose  bends  the  spraji 
Fresh  herbs  the  fields,  fair  shrubs  the  banks  adorn, 
And  snow-white  bloom  falls  flaky  from  the  thorn; 
No  fostering  hand  they  need,  no  sheltering  wall. 
They  spring  uncultured,  and  they  bloom  for  alL** 

The  lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride. 
And  reach 'd  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide; 
Small  black-legg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
The  meagre  herbage,  fleshless,  lank,  and  lean : 
Such  o'er  thy  level  turf,  NeNvmarket!  stray, 
And  there,  with  other  hJach-legs,  find  their  prey: 
He  saw  some  scatter 'd  hovels;  turf  was  piled 
In  square  brown  stacks;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wildi 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found, 
With  ^ort  seal*  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  smith's  black  shed  o[)poscd  a  wright's  long  shop, 
And  join 'd  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop. 

"  Ay,  this  is  Nature, '  said  the  Gentle  'Squire; 
"This  ease,  peace,  pleasure — who  wouW  not  admire  ' 
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With  what  delight  tliese  sturdy  children  plaj. 
And  joyful  rustics  at  the  close  of  day; 
Sport  follows  labour,  on  these  even  space 
Will  soon  commence  the  wrestling  and  the  race 
Then  will  the  village  maidens  le^ve  'their  homfl^ 
A.nd  to  the  dance  with  buoyant  spirits  come; 
No  affectation  in  their  looks  is  seen, 
Nor  know  they  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean 
Nor  aught  to  move  an  en\nous  pang  they  see, 
Kasy  their  service,  and  their  love  is  free; 
Hence  early  springs  that  love,  it  long  endures. 
And  life's  first  comfort,  while  they  live,  ensures: 
They  the  low  roof  and  rustic  comforts  prize, 
Nor  cast  on  prouder  mansions  envying  eyes: 
Sometimes  the  news  at  yonder  tOAvn  they  hear 
And  learn  what  busier  mortals  feel  and  hear; 
Secure  themselves,  although  by  tales  amazed, 
Of  towns  bombarded  and  of  cities  razed; 
As  if  they  doubted  in  their  still  retreat, 
The  very  news  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet. 
And  their  days  happy — happier  only  knows 
He  on  whom  Laura  her  regard  bestows." 

On  rode  Orlando,  counting  all  the  while 
The  miles  he  pass'd  and  every  coming  mile; 
Like  all  attracted  things,  he  quicker  flies, 
The  place  approaching  where  tli'  attraction  lies; 
When  next  appear'd  a  dam — so  call  the  place- 
Where  lies  a  road  confined  in  narrow  space; 
A  work  of  labour^  for  on  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide. 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen, 
And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between; 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straiten'd  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide, 
That  frets  and  hurries  to  th'  opposing  side 
The  rushes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow, 
Bend  their  brown  flow'rets  to  the  stream  below, 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow: 
Here  a  grave  Flora  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom, 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume; 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed; 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 
Gro'iv;  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume; 
Hero  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh, 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh; 
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Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sonndf 

And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound; 

No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun, 

Birds,  save  a  wat'ry  tribe,  the  district  shun. 

Nor  chirp  among  Uie  reeds  where  bitter  waters  ran. 

**  Various  as  beauteous,  Nature,  is  thy  face," 
fixclaim'd  Orlando:  "all  that  grows  has  grace; 
"All  are  appropiate — ^bog,  and  marsh,  and  fen, 
Are  only  poor  to  undisceming  men ; 
Here  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  explore 
How  Nature's  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor; 
Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found, 
Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground; 
Beauties  are  these  that  from  the  view  retire. 
But  well  repay  th*  attention  they  require; 
For  these,  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake, 
And  all  the  pleasures  they  afford  partake  " 

Again,  the  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side; 
Where  lo!  a  hollow  on  the  left  appear'd. 
And  there  a  Gipsy-tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd. 
'Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun, 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun, 
"When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seaty 
The  early  TraVller  with  their  prayers  to  greet: 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries, 
And  well-feigned  apprehension  in  her  eyes; 
Train 'd  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  express'd 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast: 
Forth  from  tlie  tent  her  elder  brother  came, 
Who  seem'd  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  Traveler's  face: 
Within,  the  Father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fiiel  for  the  fire's  supply, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow'd  from  the  bed, 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed. 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  iress'd, 
Reclin'd  the  Wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained, 
t)f  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd; 
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Uci  blood-shut  eyes  on  her  unheeding  matu 
\\  ere  wrathful  turn'd,  a  d  seemed  her  wants  to  ^Itate^ 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid — her  Mother  there    " 
With  gipsy-state  engross'd  the  only  chair; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look ;  with  such  she  stands, 
And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands,. 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life;  assumed  through  years, 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears: 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood; 
Last  in  the  gioup,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits; 
Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  doae, 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  Son, 
Who  half  supports  him ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance; 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years: 
Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice,  deceit, 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat  I 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain. 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain—- 
Ere  they  like  him  ai)proach  their  latter  end. 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend! 

But  this  Orlando  felt  not ;  **  Rogues,"  said  ho, 
*  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be; 
They  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true. 
They  break  the  laws — then  let  the  laws  pursue 
The  wanton  idlers;  for  the  life  they  live, 
Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I  can  forgive." 
This  said,  a  portion  from  his  purse  was  thrown. 
And  every  heart  seem'd  happy  like  his  own. 

He  hurried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigh — 
"  The  happiest  man  of  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art!  but  change  in  every  state  is  near, 
(So  while  the  wretched  hope,  the  blest  may  fear): 
*'  Say,  where  is  Laura?" — **  That  her  words  must  show* 
A  lass  replied;  "  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know! " 

"  What,  gone!" — her  friend  insisted — forced  to  go: —  * 
"  Is  vex  d,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her! — No? 
"  But  you  can  follow;"  "  Yes:"  "  The  miles  are  few, 
The  way  is  pleasant;  will  you  come? — Adienl 
Thy  Laura!  "     "No!  I  feel  I  must  resign 
The  pleasing  hope,  thou  hadst  been  here,  if  mine: 
A  lady  was  it? — Was  no  brother  there? 
But  why  should  I  afflict  me,  if  there  were?" 
"  The  way  is  pleasant:"     "  What  to  me  the  way? 
I  cannot  reach  her  till  the  close  of  day. 
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My  dumb  companion  1  is  it  thns  we  speed? 
Not  I  from  grief  nor  thou  from  toil  art  free*  I ; 
Still  art  thou  do<Nn*d  to  travel  and  to  pine, 
For  my  vexation — what  a  fate  is  mine  I 

"  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me; — I  commoDi' 
Her  purpose:  means  she  to  a  female  friend? 
By  Heaven,  I  wish  she  suflfer'd  half  the  pain 
Of  hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  vain : 
Shall  I  persist  to  see  th'  ungrateful  maid? 
Yes,  I  will,  see  her,  slight  her,  and  upbraid: 
What!  in  the  very  hour?     She  knew  the  time, 
And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  her  crime. ' 

Forth  rode  Orlgindo  by  a  river's  side, 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  full  and  wide, 
That  roll'd  majestic  on,  in  one  soil  flowing  tide; 
The  bottom  gravel,  flow'ry  were  the  banks, 
Tall  willows,  waving  in  their  broken  ranks: 
Tha  read,  now  near,  now  distant,  winding  led 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  waters  fed; 
He  pass'd  the  way- side  inn,  the  village  spire, 
Nor  stopp'd  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire; 
On  either  side  the  rural  mansions  stood, 
With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown'd  with  wocd 
And  many  a  devious  stream  that  reached  the  nobler  floo:? 

"  I  hate  these  scenes,"  Orlando  angry  cried, 
"  And  these  proud  farmers!  yes,  I  hate  tlieir  pride: 
See  I 'that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  strides  along, 
Strong  as  an  ox,  and  ignorant  as  strong; 
Can  yon  close  crops  a  single  eye  detain 
But  he  who  counts  the  profits  of  the  grain? 
And  these  vile  beans  with  deleterious  smell, 
Where  is  their  beauty?  can  a  mortal  tell? 
These  deep  fat  meadows  I  detest;  it  shocks 
One's  feelings  there  to  see  the  grazing  ox; — 
For  slaughter  fatted,  as  a  lady's  smile 
Rejoices  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
Lo!  now  the  sons  of  labour!  every  day 
Em  ploy 'd  in  toil,  and  vex'd  in  every  way; 
Their's  is  but  mirth  assumed,  and  they  conceal, 
In  their  aflfected  joys,  the  ills  they  feel: 
I  hate  these  long  green  lanes;  there's  nothing  seen 
In  this  vile  country  but  eternal  green ; 
Woods!  waters!  ipeadows!     Will  they  never  end? 
'Tis  a  vile  prospect: — Gone  to  see  a  friend!" 

Still  on  he  rode!  a  mansion  fair  and  tal' 
Rose  on  his  view — the  pride  of  Loddon  Hall 
Spread  o'er  the  park  he  saw  the  grazing  steer 
The  fill '  -fed  steed,  and  herds  of  bounding  cteer*: 
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On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  played, 
Through  noble  elms,  and  on  the  surface  made 
That  moving  picture,  checker'd  light  and  shade;- 
Th'  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray, 
Enjoy'd  and  gave  new  beauty  to  the  day; 
Wliose  happy  parents  from  their  room  were  seen 
Pleased  with  the  sportive  idlers  on  the  green. 

"  Well ! "  said  Orlando,  "  and  for  one  so  bless'd, 
A  thousand  reasoning  wretches  are  distress'd; 
Nay,  these  so  seeming  glad,  are  grieving  like  the  rest 
Man  is  a  cheat — and  all  but  strive'  to  hide 
Their  inward  misery  by  their  outward  pride. 
What  do  yon  lofty  gates  and  walls  contain, 
But  fruitless  means  to  soothe  anconquer'd  pain? 
The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter's  smile. 
Formed  to  seduce,  encouraged  to  beguile; 
They  view  the  boys  unconscious  of  their  fate, 
Sure  to  be  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  bait; 
These  will  be  Lauras,  sad  Orlandos  these — 
There's  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  hears  and  sees." 

Our  Trav'ller,  lab'ring  up  a  hill,  look'd  down 
Upon  a  lively,  busy,  pleasant  town ; 
All  he  beheld  were  there  alert,  alive, 
The  busiest  bees  that  ever  stock'd  a  hive: 
A  pair  were  married,  and  the  bells  aloud 
Proclaimd  their  joy,  and  joyful  seemd  the  crowd; 
And  now  proceeaing  on  his  way,  he  spied,  • 

Bound  by  strong  ties,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride 
Each  by  some  friends  attended,  near  they  drew. 
And  spleen  beheld  them  with  prophetic  view. 

'*  Married  I  nay,  mad! "  Orlando  cried  in  scorn; 
"  Another  wretch  on  this  unlucky  morn : 
What  are  this  foolish  mirth,  these  idle  joys? 
Attempts  to  stifle  doubt  and  fear  by  noise : 
To  me  these  robes,  expressive  of  delight. 
Foreshow  distress,  and  only  grief  excite; 
And  for  these  cheerful  friends,  will  they  behold 
Their  wailing  brood  in  sickness,  want,  and  cold  i 
And  his  proud  look,  and  her  soft  languid  air 
Will — but  I  spare  you — ^go,  unhappy  pairl" 

And  now  approaching  to  the  Journey's  end, 
His  anger  fails,  his  thoughts  to  kindness  tend. 
He  less  offended  feels,  and  rather  fears  t'  offend 
Now  gently  rising,  hope  contends  with  doubt. 
And  casts  a  sunshine  on  the  views  without; 
And  still  reviving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
Alternate  empire  o'«r  his  soul  assume; 
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YiU,  long  perplexd,  he  now  began  to  find 
I'he  softer  thoughts  engross  the  settling  mind: 
He  saw  the  mansion,  and  should  quickly  Bee 
His  Laura's  self — and  angry  could  he  be? 

No  I  the  resentment  melted  all  away 

"  For  this  my  grief  a  single  smile  will  pay," 
Our  trav'Uer  cried; — "  And  why  should  it  offend, 
That  one  so  good  should  have  a  pressmg  friend; 
Grieve  not,  my  heart!  to  find  a  favourite  guest 
Thy  pride  and  boast — ye  selfish  sorrows,  rest; 
She  will  be  kind,  aftd  I  again  be  blest.' 

While  gentler  passions  thus  his  bosom  sway'd, 
lie  reach'd  the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid; 
"  My  Laura! " — "  My  Orlando! — this  is  kind; 
In  truth  I  came  persuaded,  not  inclined : 
Our  inends'  amusement  let  us  now  pursue, 
And  I  to-morrow  will  return  with  you." 

Like  man  entranced,  the  happy  Lover  stood^ 
'*  As  Laura  wills,  for  she  is  kind  and  good; 
Ever  the  truest,  gentlest,  fairest,  best — 
Aa  Laura  wills,  I  see  her  and  am  blest." 

Home  went  the  Lovers  through  that  busy  place. 
By  Loddon  Hall,  the  coimtry's  pride  and  grace; 
By  the  rich  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed. 
Through  the  green  vale  that  form'd  the  river's  bed; 
And  by  unnumber  d  cottages  and  farms. 
That  have  for  musing  minds  unnumber  d  charms; 
And  how  affected  by  the  view  of  these 
Was  then  Orlando — did  they  pain  or  please? 

Nor  pain  nor  pleasure  could  they  yield — and  why! 
The  mind  was  fill'd,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 
Roved  o'er  the  fleeting  views,  that  but  appear 'd  to  die 

Alone  Orlando  on  the  morrow  paced 
The  well-known  road;  the  gipsy-tent  he  traced, 
The  dam  high-raised,  the  reedy  dykes  between, 
The  scatter'd  hovels  on  the  barren  green 
The  burning  %and,  the  fields  of  thin-set  rye, 
Mock'd  by  the  useless  Flora,  blooming  by; 
And  last  the  heath  with  all-  its  various  bloom, 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  trav'Uer  home. 

Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew? 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view? — 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield — and  why? 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye 
Waider'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appear'd  to  die 
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EDWARD    SHORE. 
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tbey  gniTe  or  learned  P 
Whj,  so  didst  thoa — Seem  they  reUgioos? 
Why,  so  didst  thou;  or  are  ther  spare  in  diet. 
Free  fror.  gross  passicm,  or  of  mirth  or  aneer. 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  bMOO, 
Oamish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  comj^iment, 
K^ot  workine  with  the  eye  without  the  ear. 
And  but  with  purged  judgment  trusting  neither  ? 
Saeh  and  so  finely  b<dted  didst  thou  seem. — Hewrg  F*, 
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Genius!  thoagif^of  Heav'ul  thoa  light  divinal 
Amid  what  dangers  art  tliou  doom'd  to  shiiie! 
Oft  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force. 
Oft  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 
And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 
'i'hy  nobler  efforts,  to  contend  with  pain ; 
Or  Want  (sad  guest!)  will  in  thy  presence  couie. 
And  breathe  around  her  melancholy  gloom: 
'i'o  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  confisei 
And  make  her  sufferings,  her  impatience,  tliiue. 

Evil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  pi*ey 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win  them  from  their  way, 
Who  tlieu  to  Vice  the  subject  spirits  give, 
And  in  the  service  of  the  conqu'ror  live; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  sport  for  all, 
Who  fesir  d  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  falL 

Genius,  with  virtue,  still  may  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds,  and  hearts  afraid: 
May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 
Ut  tiuf  L.'ied  Faith,  and  the  resistless  Word: 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  Jbrtli, 
Frail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conscious  worth, 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  some  i'atiil  tinie, 
Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime 
When  loft  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent, 
Unused  to  pray,  unable  to  repent, 
The  nobler  powers  that  once  exalted  high 
Th*  aspiring  man,  sliall  then  degradiyi  lie: 
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Reasou,  tbiough  anguish,  shall  her  throne  forsake, 
And  strength  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  make. 

When  Edward  Shore  had  reached  his  twentieth  yen 
He  felt  his  bosom  light,  his  conscience  clear; 
Applause  at  school  3ie  youthful  hero  gain'd, 
And  trials  there  with  manly  strength  sustain'd; 
With  prospects  bright  upon  the  world  he  came, 
Pure  love  of  virtue,  strong  desire  of  fame : 
Men  watch'd  the  way  his  lofty  mind  would  take, 

And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 
Boast  of  these  friends,  to  older  men  a  guide, 

Proud  of  his  parts,  but  gracious  in  his  pride; 

He  bore  a  gay  good-nature  in  his  face. 

And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  grace; 

Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he  wore. 

And  sense  and  spirit  shone  in  Edward  Shore. 

•    Thus,  while  admiring  firiends  the  Youth  beheld. 

His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repel  I'd; 

For  he  unfix'd,  unfixing,  look'd  around, 

And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found; 

He  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined, 

And  shrank  from  worldly  cares  with  wounded  mind. 
Rejecting  trade,  awhUe  he  dwelt  on  laws, 

"  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause?" 

A  doubting,  dism^  tribe  physicians  seemed; 

Divines  o'er  texts  and  disputations  dream'd; 

War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love, 

But  there  again  he  most  the  cause  approve. 
Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause 

Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws ; 

He  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin. 

By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  witliin; 

**  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal?" 

Ask'd  the  young  teacher;  "  can  he  rightly  feel? 

To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause. 

Or  wd  the  weak — are  these  enforced  by  laws  ? 

Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  dread, 

Because  a  law  condemns  th'  adulterous  bed? 

Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fesir  of  stain, 

But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain? 

The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind. 

In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th*  enlighten'd  mind." 

"  Man's  heart  deceives  him,"  said  a  friend. — "  Of  course," 

Replied  the  Youth;  "  but  has  it  power  to  force? 

Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will. 

It  is  but  wish,  and  proneness  to  the  ill." 

*Art  thou  not  tempted?"—"  Do  I  fall?"  said  Shore— 

"  The  pure  have  fallen." — '  Then  are  pure  no  more' 
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While  Reiison  guides  me,  I  shall  walx  arig^. 
Nor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light; 
Nor  this  in  dread  of  awful  threats,  designed 
For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grovling  mind; 
But  that,  engaged  by  thoughts  and  views  sublinw 
I  wage  free  war  with  grossness  and  with  crimci.** 
Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew, 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profess'd, 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest; 
Kenson,  Ids  sovereign  mistress,  faird  to  show. 
Light  tlirough  the  mazes  of  the  world  below: 
(^noRtions  arose,  and  they  surpass'd  the  skill 
( H'  his  sole,  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 
Tlicsc  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide, 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak, 
Aiul  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas!  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay, 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  find  their  way, 
Yet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid, 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delayed: 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  cleared  not  om^ 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sim; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  Eldward's  mind, 
Wiio  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  faith,  and  slave  to  faoM 
Vain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came; 
Yet  was  ho  studious,  serious,  moral,  grave, 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  system's  slave: 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  disdain'd, 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  conscious  triumph  reigned. 

Who  often  reads,  will  sometimes  wish  to  write, 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  delist: 
A  serious  drama  he  design  d,  but  found 
'T  was  tedious  travelling  in  that  gloomy  ground; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  try. 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  liud  it  by; 
Sennons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  his  creed, 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill  disposed  to  read; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  guide. 
But,  studying,  fail'd  to  fix  upon  a  side; 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talents  he  possess'd. 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  he  could  not  res^ 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vacillating  mind, 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  find. 

'Tis  thus  a  sanguine  reader  loves  to  trace 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  on  his  glorious  race; 
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Calm  and  secare  the  fancied  traveller  goes 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  threat'ning  fbes; 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afric's  scorching  sands, 

?h*  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bands: 
asils  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  all, 
Whom  we  politely  chiefs  and  heroes  call: 
He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think, 
He  views  that  fo'.int,  he  stands  upon  the  brink, 
And  drinks  a  fancied  draught,  exulting  so  to  drink. 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  around. 
His  lively  mind  its  chief  emplojrment  found; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  employ'd. 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  enjoy'd: 
Yet  still  he  took  a  keen  enquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  pursue; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still,  serene, 
He  unemploy'd,  beheld  life's  shifting  scene; 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  joys  and  cares, 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  affairs. 

There  was  a  house  where  Edward  ofttimes  went, 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent: 
He  read,  conversed,  and  reason 'd,  sang  and  plav'«* 
And  all  were  happy  while  the  idler  stay'd; 
Too  happy  one!  for  thence  arose  the  pain. 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love?    We  answer,  day  by  day, 
The  loving  feet  would  take  th'  accustom 'd  way, 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  quest 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rest; 
The  same  soft  passion  touch'd  the  gentle  tongue. 
And  AnncCs  charms  in  tender  notes  were  sung; 
The  ear,  too,  seem'd  to  feel  the  common  flame. 
Soothed  and  delighted  with  the  fair  one's  name; 
And  thus  as  love  each  other  part  possessed. 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power  confess'd. 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  Youth  required  no  miatQ\ 
Not  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  loved, 
To  pain  the  teing  whom  his  soul  approved. 

A  serious  Friend  our  cautious  Youth  possess'd, 
And  at  his  table  sat  a  welcome  guest; 
Both  unemploy'd,  it  was  their  chief  delight 
To  read  what  free  and  daring  authors. write; 
Authors  who  loved  from  common  views  to  soar, 
And  seek  the  fountains  never  traced  before: 
Truth  they  j^rofess'd,  yet  often  left  the  true 
And  beaten  prospect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
His  chosen  friend  his  fiftieth  year  had  fK)en, 
Hjs  fortune  easy,  and  his  air  serene: 
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Dei8t  and  atheist  call'd;  for  few  agreed 
What  were  his  notions,  principles,  or  creed 
fiis  mind  reposed  not,  for  he  hated  rest. 
But  all  things  made  a  query  or  a  jest{ 
Perplex'd  himself,  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
That  man  is  doom'd  in  endless  doubt  to  rove* 
Himself  in  darkness  he  profess'd  to  be. 
And  would  maintain  that  not  a  man  conld  see. 

The  youthful  Friend,  dissentient,  reasoned  still 
Of  the  soul's  prowess,  and  the  subject- will; 
Of  virtue's  beauty,  and  of  honour's  force, 
And  a  warm  zeal  gave  Ufe  to  his  discourse: 
Since  from  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose, 
And  he  had  interest  in  the  theme  she  chose. 

The  Friend,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile, 
Said — "  Dear  enthusiast!  thou  wilt  change  thy  style 
When  man's  delusions,  errors,  crimes,  deceit. 
No  more  distress  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat" 
Yet,  io!  this  cautious  man,  so  coolly  wise. 
On  a  young  Beauty  fix'd  unguarded  eyes; 
And  her  he  married:  Edward  at  the  view 
Bade  to  his  cheerful  visits  long  adieu ; 
But  haply  err'd,  for  this  engaging  bride 
No  mirth  suppress'd,  but  rather  cause  supplied : 
And  when  she  saw  the  friends,  by  reasoning  long, 
Confused  if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong, 
With  playful  speech  and  smile,  that  spoke  delight. 
She  made  them  careless  both  of  wrong  and  right. 

This  gentle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed. 
With  school  and  school-day  dinners  in  her  head : 
She  now  was  promised  choice  of  daintiest  food, 
And  costly  di*ess,  that  made  her  sovereign  good; 
With  walks  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen. 
And  summer-visits  when  the  roads  were  clean. 
All  these  sne  loved,  to  these  she  gave  consent. 
And  she  was  married  to  her  heart's  content 

Their  manner  this — the  Friends  together  read, 
Till  books  a  cause,  fbr  disputation  bred; 
Debate  then  foUow'd,  and  the  vapour 'd  child 
Declared  they  argued  till  her  head  was  wild; 
And  strange  to  her  it  was  thaj  mortal  brain 
Could  seek  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

Then  as  the  Friend  reposed,  the  younger  pau 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  besides  his  chair- 
Till  he  awaking,  to  his  books  applied. 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th'  obedient  bride: 
If  mild  the  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray'd, 
And  their  own  flock  with  partial  eye  survej-'d 
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Bat  oft  thd  husband,  to  indulgence  prone, 
Resumed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 
**  Do,  my  kmd  Edward!  I  mast  take  mine  c:is6, 
Name  the  dear  girl,  tlie  planets  and  the  trees; 
Tell  her  what  warblers  pour  their  evening  song, 
What  insects  flutter,  as  you  walk  along; 
Teach  her  to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
The  wandering  sense,  and  methodise  the  mind." 

This  was  obey'd;  and  oft  when  this  was  d(Mie, 
They  calmly  gassed  on  the  declining  sun; 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade, 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour*s  shade: 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face 
Shed  a  sofl  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  young  Wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate; 
It  soon  appear  d,  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person,  and  the  richer  mind: 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grisly  beard  was  seen. 
And  none  beheld  him  careless  or  unclean ; 
Or  watch'd  him  sleeping.     We  indeed  have  heard 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appear'd ; 
'T  is  seen  in  infants — there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  mind; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep. 
Should  from  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep : 
The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surprise 
May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes; 
Sleep  from  the  fairest  face  some  beauty  takes, 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes; 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  spouse,  and  Edward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  relation  for  the  husband  sent; 
Without  delay  the  friendly  sceptic  went; 
Nor  fear'd  the  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wife  untroubled,  and  the  friend  serene; 
No  selfish  purpose  in  his  roving  eyes. 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  with  judgment  true, 
For  neither  yet  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remain 'd?  but  they  again  should  play 
Th'  accustomed  game,  and  walk  th'  accustom 'd  way , 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read, 
And  the  Friend's  absence  neither  fear  nor  heed: 
But  rather  now  they  seem'd  confused,  constrained; 
Wit'iin  their  rx>m  still  restless  they  remain  *d, 
And  painfully  they  felt,  and  knew  each  other  pain'dw— 
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Ah,  &olidh  men!  how  could  ye  thus  depend, 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend? 

The  Youth  with  trouhled  eye  the  lady  saw, 
Yet  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdraw; 
While  she,  with  tuneless  hand  the  jamng  keys 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease: 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  guide, 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside, 
Seize  on  a  book,  unconscious  what  she  read, 
And  restless  still  to  new  resources  fled; 
Then  laugh'd  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene; 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  was  seen. 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame — 
The  trjnng  day  was  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  all  remorse,  confusion,  dread, 
And  (all  too  late!)  the  fallen  hero  fled. 

Then  felt  the  Youth,  iji  that  seducing  time, 
How  feebly  Honour  guards  the  heart  from  crime: 
Small  is  his  native  strength;  man  needs  the  stay, 
The  strength  imparted  iu  the  trying  day; 
For  all  that  Honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  course; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire 
As  wood-work  stops  the  flame,  and  then  conveys  it  highert 

The  Husband  came;  the  wife  by  guilt,  made  bold 
Had,  meeting,  soothed  him,  as  in  days  of  old; 
But  soon  this  fact  transpired ;  her  strong  distress, 
And  his  Friend's  absence,  left  him  nought  to  guess. 

Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thus  prudence  bade  hiin 
write — 

"  I  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  fight; 
Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  for  the  laws, 
And  I  too  faulty  to  support  my  cause; 
All  must  be  punish'd;  I  must  sigh  alone. 
At  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone; 
And  thou,  unhappy!  virtuous  now  no  more. 
Must  loss  of  fame,  peace,  purity  deplore; 
Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart, 
And  saints  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art." 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  Edward,  from  that  time, 
Felt  in  full  force  the  censure  and  the  crime — 
Despis'd,  asham'd;  his  noble  views  before. 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the  more: 
Should  he  repent — would  that  conceal  his  shame? 
Could  peace  be  his?     It  perished  with  his  fame: 
Himself  he  scoru'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive; 
He  fear'd  to  die,  yet  felt  asham'd  to  live: 
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Ghieved,  but  not  contrite  was  his  heart;  oppressed, 

Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distress'd ; 

He  wanted  will  to  bend  thj  stubborn  knee, 

He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see, 

To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humble  then  should  be 

For  faith  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak 

To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek; 

Ellse  had  he  pray'd — to  an  offended  Grod 

His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood; 

Though  far  astray,  he  would  have  heard  the  call 

Of  mercy — "  Come!  return,  thou  prodigal;" 

Then,  though  confused,  distress'd,  ashamed,  afraid, 

Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey'd ; 

Though  faith  had  fainted,  when  assail'd  by  fear, 

Hope  to  the  soul  had  whisper'd,  "  Persevere!" 

Till  in  his  Father's  house  an  humbled  guest, 

He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest. 

But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  Youth  denied 
By  hb  fierce  passions,  and  his  daring  pride; 
And  shame  and  doubt  impelled  him  in  a  course, 
Once  so  abhor 'd,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimes  oppress, 
Fly  to  new  crimes  for  comfort  and  redress; 
So  found  our  fallen  Youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  appears  to  grief, — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  lives. 
From  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives; 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend. 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend. 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found. 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress,  and  sorrows  wound. 

Wine  is  like  anger;  for  it  makes  us  strong, 
BUnd  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong; 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  error  long; 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd,  in  an  evil  cause, 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  Youth  applause; 
Sad  for  a  time,  then  eloquently  wild. 
Ho  gaily  spoke  as  his  companion  smiled; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  case; 
Fate  and  fore-knowledge  were  his  favourite  themes- 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  absurd  his  schemes: 
"  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed; 
We  think  our  actions  from  ourselves  proceed, 
And  idly  we  lament  th'  inevitable  deed ; 
It  seems  our  own,  but  there's  a  power  above 
Direots  the  motion,  ay,  that  makes  as  move; 
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Nor  good  nor  evil  can  you  beings  name. 
Who  are  but  rooks  and  castles  in  the  game; 
Superior  natures  with  their  puppets  play, 
Till,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  swept  away." 

Such  were  the  notions  of  a  muid  to  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent,  and  determined  still: 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  of  fame, 
And  soreen'd  by  folly  when  assail'd  by  shaine^ 
Deeply  he  sank;  obey  d  each  passion's  call, 
And  used  his  reason  to  defend  them  all. 

Shall  I  proceea,  and  step  by  step  relate 
The  odious  progress  of  a  Sinner's  fate? 
No— let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive!)  when  misery  waits  on  crime. 

With  Virtue,  prudence  fled ;  what  Shore  possess'd 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  he  was  now  distress'd; 
And  Want,  unwelcome  stranger,  pale  and  wan, 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  the  hurried  man; 
His  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect. 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  from  his  friends  he  fled. 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  restless  bed; 
Retiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise. 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot  eyee 
If  sleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  view. 
Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true: 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woes, 
That  baffled  pleasure,  and  that  mock'd  ropooe; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  consigned 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seized  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jail, 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  fail ; 
Then  fail'd  his  spirits,  and  -his  thoughts  were  all 
Fix'd  on  his  sins,  his  sufferings,  and  his  fall: 
His  ruffled  mind  was  pictured  in  his  face. 
Once  the  fair  seat  of  dignity  and  grace: 
Great  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 
To  think  of  madness,  and  to  think  alone; 
Yet  pride  still  lived,  and  stniggled  to  sustain 
The  drooping  spirit,  and  the  roving  brain: 
But  this  too  fail'd:  a  Friend  his  freedom  gave, 
And  sent  him  help  the  threat'ning  world  to  brave; 
Gave  solid  counsel  what  to  seek  or  flee, 
But  still  would  stranger  to  his  person  be: 
In  vain!  the  truth  determined  to  explore. 
He  traced  the  Friend  whom  he  had  wrong'd  bef<Me. 

This  was  too  much;  both  aided  and  advised 
By  one  who  shunn'd  him,  pitied,  and  despised: 
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He  bore  it  not;  *t  was  a  deciding  stroke, 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  broke: 
In  dreadful  stillness  he  appeared  awhile, 
With  vacant  horror  and  a  ghastly  smile ; 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage, 
That  force  controU'd  not,  nor  could  love  assuage. 
Friends  now  appear 'd,  but  in  the  Man  was  seen 
The  angry  Maniac:,  with  viudictive  mien; 
Too  late  their  pity  gave  to  care  and  skill 
The  hurried  mind  and  ever- wandering  will;       • 
Unnoticed  pass'd  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way; 
But  now  he  spurn  d  the  straw  in  pure  disdain. 
And  now  laugh'd  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 

Then  as  its  wrath  subsided,  by  degrees 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infantine  ease; 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy, 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end,  employ; 
He  drew  fantastic  figures  on  the  wall. 
And  gave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all; 
With  brutal  shape  he  join  d  the  human  face, 
And  idiot  smiles  approved  the  motley  race. 

Harmless  at  length  th*  unhappy  man  was  found. 
The  sphit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown *d; 
And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away, 
To  the  dull  stillness  of  the  misty  day. 

And  now  his  freedom  he  attain'd, — if  free 
The  lost  to  reason,  truth,  and  hope  can  be; 
His  friends,  or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or  sure 
The  harmless  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure. 
Gave  him  to  wander  where  fee  pleased,  and  find 
His  own  resources  for  the  eager  mind : 
The  playful  children  of  the  place  he  meets, 
Playfiil  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends, 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

That  gentle  Maid,  whom  once  the  Youth  had  loved 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  moved; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix'd  and  pensive  be; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs; 
Charm 'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  clouded  mind,  ajid  for  a  time  persuade: 
Like  a  pleased  infant,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  tlie  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought; 
He  stands  enrapt,  thd  half  known  voice  to  hear, 
And  starts,  half  conscious,  at  the  falling  tear. 

l3 
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Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwateh'd,  he 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  ids  woes; 
Returning  soon,  he  with  impat^ience  seeks 
His  youthful  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and  speaki 
Speaks  a  wild  speech  with  action  all  as  wild^ 
The  children  s  leader,  and  himself  a  child; 
He  spins  their  top,  or,  at  their  biddings,  bends 
His  back,  wlule  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  frieiMia; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  man*, 
4iid  heedU  ss  children  call  >iiin  Siik;  Shr^. 
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Snob  smiHng  rogaes  as  these, 


like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain. 
Too  intrinadcate  t^  unloose  X«ar. 


If  I  do  not  bare  pity  upon  ber,  I  'm  a  villain; 
If  I  do  not  love  ber,  I  am  a  Jew. 

Much  Ado  about  NdOnng, 


Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiable,  flexible ; 

But  thou  art  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Renrg  Vh 


Squire  Thomas  flatter'd  loug  a  wealthy  Aunt, 

Who  left  him  all  tliat  she  could  give  or  grant ; 

Ten  years  he  tried,  with  all  his  craft  and  skill, 

To  fix  the  sovereign  lady's  varying  will^ 

'1  en  years  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit, 

He  meekly  listened  to  her  tales  and  wit; 

He  took  the  meanest  office  man  can  take, 

And  his  amit's  rices  for  her  money's  sake: 

By  many  a  threat'ning  hint  she  waked  his  fear, 

And  he  was  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near; 

Yet  all  the  taunts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 

He  bore,  nor  found  his  grov'ling  spirit  tried ; 

Nay,  when  she  wish'd  his  parents  to  traduce, 

Fawning  he  smiled,  and  justice  call'd  th'  abuse: 

"  They  taught  you  nothing;  are  you  not,  at  best," 

Said  the  proud  Dame,  "a  trifler  and  a  jest? 

Confess  you  are  a  fool! " — hebow'd  and  he  confessed 

This  vex'd  him  much,  \  ut  could  not  always  last 
The  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  past. 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousiii's  gifts,  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong* 
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By  a  vaiu  boy  forbidden  to  attend 

The  private  C50uncils  of  her  wealthy  friend. 

She  vow'd  revenge,  nor  should  that  ci*afty  boy 

In  triumph  undisturb'd  his  spoils  enjoy: 

He  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  Will  was  read 

Kindly  dismiss d  the  Kindred  of  the  dead; 

"  The  dear  deceased,"  he  call'd  her,  and  the  crowd 

Moved  off  with  curses  deep  and  threat'nings  loud. 

The  Youth  retired,  and,  with  a  mind  at  ease, 
Found  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  must  please: 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  found 
The  wife  he  wish'd,  if  he  had  sought  around; 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree, 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he : 
But  he  had  courted  spleen  and  age  so  long, 
His  heart  refused  to  woo  the  fair  and  young; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whim. 
He  thought  attention  now  was  due  to  him ; 
And  as  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  Dame, 
Heir  to  the  wealth,  he  might  the  flattery  claim, 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  accord,  denied. 
Nor  waved  for  man's  caprice  the  sex's  pride: 
There  is  a  season  when  to  them  is  due 
Worship  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  too: 
'*  Fathers,"  they  ciy,  "  long  hold  us  in  then*  criaui. 
Nay,  tyrant  brothers  claim  a  right  to  reign; 
Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey. 
And  husbands  iiile  with  ever-during  sway; 
Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet; 
And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  this  the  aim 
And  boast  of  female  power,  forbear  to  claim? 
No!  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect, 
Or  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  reject." 

Our  Hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice, 
To  pay  for  beauty  the  accustom'd  price, 
No  less  forbore  t'  address  the  humbler  maid. 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid; 
But  lived,  himself  to  humour  and  to  please. 
To  count  his  money,  and  enjoy  his  ease. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'squire  to  recommend, 
A  faithful  youth,  as  servant  to  his  friend; 
Nay,  more  than  servant,  whom  he  praised  for  parts 
Ductile  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  of  hearts; 
One  who  might  ease  him  in  his  small  affairs 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes  and  repairs, 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  his  dues. 
And  entertain  him  with  discourse  and  newH. 
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The  'Squire  believed,  and  found  tUe  trusted  joAth 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  ajid  truth; 
Not  for  his  virtues  to  be  praised  alone, 
But  for  a  rrodest  mein  and  humble  tone; 
Assenting  always,  but  as  if  he  meant 
Only  to  strength  of  reasons  to  assent: 
For  was  he  stubborn,  and  retain 'd  his  doubt, 
Till  the  more  subtle  'Squire  had  forced  it  out; 
**  Nay,  stiy  was  rigjht,  but  he  perceived  that  strong 
And  powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the  wrong." 

When  the  'Squire's  thoughts  on  pome  fair  damsel  dwelt 
The  faithful  Friend  his  apprehensions  felt; 
It  would  rejoice  liis  faithful  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  his  master's  mind; 
But  who  deserved  that  master?  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love? 
Altlicug'h  a  servant,  he  would  scorn  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  suffer  d  for  his  sake; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  faithful,  true 
Such,  my  dear  master!  must  be  sought  for  you 

Six  months*  had  pass'd,  and  not  a  lady  se<)n, 
With  just  this  love,  'twixt  fifty  and  fifteen; 
All  seem'd  his  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun. 
All  would  be  woo'd,  before  they  would  be  won; 
Wlien  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair, 
Our  *Squire  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  there: 
The  Friend  profess'd,  "  although  he  first  began 
To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan; 
The  roads,  he  fear'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were  short 
The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport" 

"  What!  you  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afiraid' 
You  think  to  govern  I  you  to  be  obey'd !  " 
Smiling  he  spoke,  the  humble  Friend  declared 
Uis  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight: 
The  'Squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  ui  happy  mood. 
Homeward  returu'd,  and  hastening  as  they  rode: 
For  short  the  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  was  strangot 
Our  hero  soon  grew  peevish,  then  distress'd; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  he  sigh'd  for  rest: 
Going  they  pass'd  a  village;  but  alas! 
Returning  saw  no  village  to  repass; 
The  'Squire  remember'd  too  a  noble  hall, 
Large  as  a  ohurch,  and  whiter  then  its  wall: 
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TIlis  he  had  noticed  as  they  rode  along, 
And  justly  reason'd  that  their  road  was  wro*i|i^ 
George^  full  of  awe,  was  modest  in  reply^ 
**  The  fault  was  his,  't  was  folly  to  deny; 
And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure, 
There  was  no  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  with  the  relenting  'Squire, 
Whose  thoughts  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  firts. 
When  as  they  reach'd  a  long  and  pleasant  green. 
Dwellings  of  men,  aud  next  a  man,  were  seen. 

"  My  friend,"  said  George,  "  to  travellers  astray 
Pohit  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  look'd  up;  "  Surprising!  can  it  be 
My  master's  son?  as  Im  alive,  't  is  he." 

**  How!  Robin,"  Greorge  replied,  "and  are  we  near 
My  father  s  house?  how  strangely  things  ap|)ear! — 
Dear  sir,  though  wanderers,  we  at  last  are  right  • 
Let  us  proceed,  and  glad  my  father's  sight: 
We  shall  at  least  be  fairly  lodged  and  fed, 
I  can  ensure  a  supper  and  a  Ixi; 
Let  us  tliis  night,  as  one  of  pleasure  date, 
And  of  surprise:  it  is  an  act  of  Fate." 
**  Go  on,"  the  'Squire  in  happy  temper  cried; 
**  I  like  such  blunder!  I  approve  such  guide." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  Farmer  comes  in  haste, 
Then  tells  his  wife  how  much  their  house  is  graced; 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  lucky  son. 
That  caused  the  error — nay!  it  was  not  one; 
But  their  good  fortune — cheerful  grew  the  'Squire, 
Who  found  dependents,  flattery,  wiue,  and  fire; 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  round ;  the  busy  dame 
Produced  her  damask;  aud  with  suj)per  came 
The  Daughter,  dress'd  with  care,  and  fiill  of  maiden-shame 

Surprised,  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  dress, 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  express; 
Nay!  felt  it  too— for  Harriot  was,  in  truth, 
A  tall  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth; 
And  from  the  pleasure  aud  smprise,  a  grace 
Adoru'd  the  blooming  damsel's  form  and  face; 
Then,  too,  such  high  respect  and  duty  paid 
By  all — such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid; 
Vent 'ring  with  caution,  yet  with  haste,  a  glance; 
Loth  to  retire,  yet  trembliug  to  advance, 
Appear'd  the  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  guest 
Stirr'd  soft  emotions  till  the  hour  of  rest : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  the  mom  again 
He  felt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  i)ain: 
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And  y«A  haw  apngtitlj,  vhea  d  imposed  to  sp«ak  1 
NaEore  h&s  bless  d  Irnr  fbrm,  an,d  HeaTea  her  n)ii»t 
Bot  in  berrnmure  Fortune  is  unkitid: 
Poor  ia  ths  maid — n»y,  poor  ihe  cannot  prove 
Who  ia  anrich'd  witli  heauty,  irortli,  mid  lore." 

Tho  'Sqnire  arose,  with  no  prociae  intant 
To  go  OF  Btaj— nnoBrtaJn  Abat  he  meant: 
He  mOTBd  to  pnrt — the;  begg'd  liim  Urst  to  djus; 
hai  who  could  Iheu  otospe  from  Love  and  Wine? 
As  OBms  the  njglit,  more  oharmliig  grow  the  Fail 
And  aeem'd  to  waloh  liim  with  a,  two-fold  aaa: 
On  tlie  third  mom.  reauiring  nnt  to  BI1I7, 
Thongh  urged  by  Lore,  be  brnvdlj  roda  away. 

Arrii^  at  home,  threa  pen^TO  dtiya  be  gars 
To  feeliugf  load  and  meditatioiiB  grave; 
LoTcly  she  was,  and  if  he  did  not  err, 
Ab  fund  of  him  aa  his  fond  lieart  of  her; 
Still  he  delay'd,  unable  to  decide, 
Whioh  was  the  mastcr-pnsHon,  Love  or  pridei 

And  than  exulted  in,  the  night's  mii:take; 
Had  she  bnt  fuitune;  "  doubtluse  then,"  he  cried, 
"  Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealthy  hrida.' 
Wliile  ihas  lie  hung  in  balaoce,  now  inclined 

That  careless  George  dropp'd  idly  on  the  gronud 

A  letter,  which  lus  cra^  mnsteT  found ; 

The  stupid  yoatb  confeaa'd  hta  fault,  and  pray'd 

The  gen'rooB  'Squlro  to  apiue  a  genlle  maidi 

or  whom  her  tender  mother.  fu!Il  of  tenxa. 

Hod  v'ritten  mocli — "  She  oanght  her  oft  in  lean. 

For  ever  ttunking  on  a  youth  above 

Her  humble  ft>rtune — still  she  itwn^d  DOt  love; 

fjor  can  define,  dear  girl  I  the  cheriah'd  pain. 

Bat  would  rojoice  to  see  the  cause  again : 

That  ndghbooring  youth,  whom  she  endured  before. 

She  DOW  rgects,  and  will  beboU  no  more; 

Raised  by  her  pasMon.  she  no  longer  stoops 

To  her  own  equals,  but  she  pines  and  droops. 

Has  withering  gazed — she  saw  nnd  was  undone; 
Ea  wealth  allured  her  not— nor  was  ahe  moved 
By  bit  nqierior  state ,  bimtelf  sbo  lovei 


Bnt 


mild,  ao  good,  to  graciot 


;i  love  conceal; 
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"FanltP  said  the 'Squire, "  there's coanenejsin  the miiid 
That  thus  conceive*^  of  feelings  so  refined; 
Here  end  my  doubt%  nnr  blnme  yourself,  my  friend. 
Fate  made  you  cap>!osJ» — here  my  doubts  have  end.* 

The  way  is  plain  before  us — there  is  now 
The  Lover's  visit  first,  and  then  the  vow. 
Mutual  and  fond,  the  marriage;-rite,  the  Bride 
Brought  to  her  home  with  all  a  husband's  pride: 
The  'Squire  receives  the  prize  his  merits  won. 
And  the  glad  parents  leave  the  patron-son. 

But  in  short  time  he  saw,  with  much  surprise. 
First  gloom,  then  grief,  and  then  resentment  rise, 
From  proud,  connnanding  frowns,  and  anger-darting  eyee 
*'  Is  there  in  Harriot's  humble  mind  this  fire, 
Tliis  fierce  impatience?"  ask'd  the  puzzled  'Squire; 
"  lias  marriage  changed  her?  or  the  mask  she  wore 
Has  she  thrown  by,  and  is  herself  once  more?" 

Hour  after  hour,  wlien  clouds  on  clouds  appear, 
Dark  and  more  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near; 
And  thus  the  frowning  brow,  the  restless  form, 
And  threat'ning  glance,  forerun  domestic  storm: 
So  road  the  Husband,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
Reveal'd  his  fears — •*  My  Love,  I  hope  you  find 
All  here  is  pleasant — but  I  must  confess 
You  soeni  oifoudud,  or  in  some  distress; 
Ex{)lain  the  grief  you  feel,  and  leave  nie  to  redress." 

"  Leave  it  to  you?"  replied  the  Nymph — "  indeed! 
What  I  to  the  cause  from  whence  the  ills  proceed? 
Goo<l  Heaven  I  to  take  me  from  a  place,  where  I 
Had  every  comfort  underneath  the  sky. 
And  then  immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place, 
With  the  grim  monsters  of  your  ugly  race, 
That  from  their  canvass  staring,  make  me  dread 
Through  the  dark  chambers,  where  they  hang,  tc  trend! 
No  friend  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  joy 
Which  all  things  here  nmst  banish  or  destroy: 
Where  is  the  promised  coacli?  the  pleasant  ride? 
Oh!  what  a  fortune  has  a  Farmer's  bride! 
Your  sordid  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 
Your  hired  domestics — and  what  pays  me?  Love! 
A  selfish  fondness  I  endure  each  hour. 
And  share  unwitness'd  pomp,  unenvied  power* 
I  hear  your  folly,  smile  at  your  parade. 
And  sec  your  favourite  dishes  duly  made; 
Then  am  I  richly  dress  d  for  you  t'  admire, 
Such  is  niy  duty  and  my  Lord's  desire; 
la  this  a  life  for  youth,  for  health,  for  joy? 
Are  those  my  duties — this  my  base  employ? 
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No!  to  my  father's  house  wLi  I  repair, 
And  make  your  idle  wealth  support  me  there; 
Was  it  your  wish  to  have  an  humble  bride 
For  bondage  thankful?  Curse  upon  y(ur  pride f 
Was  it  a  slave  you  wanted?     You  shall  see, 
That,  if  not  happy,  I  at  least  am  free : 
Well,  sir!  your  answer:" — silent  stood  the  'SquirOi 
As  looks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire ; 
Where  all  he  deems  is  vanish  d  in  that  flame, 
Swept  from  the  earth  his  substance  and  his  name: 
So,  lost  to  every  promised  joy  of  life. 
Our  'Squire  stood  gaping  at  his  angry  wife;^ 
His  fate,  his  ruin,  where  he  saw  it  vain, 
To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  threaten,  or  complain; 
And  thus,  betwixt  his  wonder  at  the  ill 
And  his  despair — there  stood  he  gaping  still. 
**  Your  answer,  sir! — shall  I  depart  a  spot 
I  thus  detest?"—"  Oh,  miserable  lot  I" 
Exclaim'd  the  man.    "  Go,  serpent!  nor  remain 
To  sharpen  woe  by  insult  and  disdain : 
A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  to  meet; 
WTiat  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit  I 
I  see  it  now — all  plann  d,  design  dy  contrived; 
Served  by  that  villain — by  this  fury  wived — 
What  fate  is  mine!  What  wisdom,  virtue,  truth, 
Can  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  youth? 
He  lose  his  way!  vile  dog!  he  cannot  lose 
The  way  a  villa'n  through  his  life  pursues; 
And  thou,  deceiver!  thou  afraid  to  move. 
And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove! 
I  saw — but,  fated  to  endure  disgrace, — 
Unheeding  saw,  the  fuiy  in  thy  face; 
And  call  d  it  spuit — Oh!  I  might  have  found 
Fraud  and  imposture — all  the  kindred  romidl 

A  nest  of  vipers  " 

"  Sir,  I'll  not  admit 

These  wild  effusions  of  your  angry  wit: 

Have  you  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 

Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views? 

Are  you  such  prize — and  is  my  state  so  fur, 

That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  get  me  thei*e? 

Think  you  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise? 

When  in  pursuit  of  some  contended  prize, 

Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whoiTi  we  despisol 

Speak  you  of  craft  and  subtle  schemes,  who  know 

That  all  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe, 

Who  playd  for  ten  dull  years  a  scoundrel-part, 

To  »¥orm  yourself  into  a  Widow's  heart? 
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Now.  when  fon  guarded,  nltb  superior  tldU, 
Tbat  Ind/'t  closxE,  and  preserved  lier  Will. 
Blind  In  your  unil^  fou  saw  nai  uue  of  thote 
Opposed  by  you  might  you  m  liirn  oppose; 
Or  watoh  your  motionB,  and  by  art  uhtMn 
Sham  of  thai  wsalth  you  gane  your  psaea  to  gainP 

"  Caaso.  tormentor,  ceaae — 

Or  reach  me  pwsoji let  mo  rest  in  peace!" 

"  Agreed — but  liear  me — lal  the  truth  appear!  " 
"  Then  flUite  your  purpoio— Fll  be  cfllm  and  lionr."'— * 
"  Know  tiien,  this  wealth,  hIo  olyecl  of  your  care, 
I  had  lome  right,  without  ycMir  hand,  to  aliare; 
My  niDther'i  claim  wasjtul — but  soon  she  saw 
Tear  power,  compell'd  insulted,  to  withdraw; 
'TwM  Chen  my  father,  in  his  anger  Kwore 
Yon  should  divide  the  fortune,  or  restore: 
Long  we  debated — 4nd  you  find  me  now 
Heroio  vic^in  to  a  Bither'a  vow; 
like  JepCha  b  daughter,  but  iu  diSbrent  state, 
And  both  decreed  to  nioom  our  early  fatCi 
Hunoe  wai  my  brother  norvajit  to  your  pride, 
VeogeanOB  nude  him  yonr  slave — and  me  your  brido! 
Now  all  is  known — a  dreadful  price  I  pay 
For  our  rovengB— hot  BtiH  we  liave  our  dny; 
All  that  yoii  lovo  you  must  wi[h  othen  share. 
Or  all  y.      "      ■  " 


YetH 


s  I  offer- 


Divide  the  spoil. 

Oar  Hero  trembling  heard — He  aac — ne  roee — 
Nor  oould  his  motionB  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room — and,  stalking  to  ber  »de, 
Oazed  on  lbs  fitce  of  his  undauuled  bride; 
And  nothing  tliere  but  scotd  and  calm  aversion  t 
He  would  lave  vengeanoo,  y  oi  he  I'ear'd  the  law ; 
Her  fiiends  would  threaten,  and  their  power  he  B 
"  Then  let  her  go:" — hot,  oli!  a  mighty  Bum 
Would  that  demand,  since  te  bad  let  hor  come; 
Nor  from  his  sorrows  could  te  iind  redress, 
Save  thiiC  which  led  him  to  a,  like  dialress. 
And  allhisease  was  his  wile  to  see 
A  vtretch  ai  nuxioBs  and  distress'd  as  he. 
Bei  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide, 
And  part  ui  peace,  his  avarice  denied; 
And  thus  it  happen 'd,  as  in  ali  demal, 
The  cheater  found  the  evil  of  the  cheat; 
Tha  Busband  grieved— nor  wa.  the  Wifl,  W 
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X,  and  he  could  her  molatt; 
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She  ooald  his  passion  into  frenzy  raise, 
Bat  when  the  hre  was  kindled,  fear*d  the  hlaae: 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wound; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  they  were  equal  still. 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gain'd  in  skill; 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain'd, 
And  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain'd; 
And  thus  by  both  were  equal  vengeance  dealC 
And  both  tb^  anguish  they  infliotad  felt 
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JESSE  AND   COLIN, 


Then  the  plots,  then  she  mminates,  then  shA  devises,  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect,  theywili  break 
their  hearts  but  they  will  effect. — Merry  Wioet  qf  fFindtor. 


She  hath  spoken  that  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that^ 
Heaven  knows  what  she  hath  known. — Macbeth. 


A  Vicar  died  and  left  his  Daughter  poor — 

It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before : 

Her  homble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold, 

Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told; 

And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  and  health 

Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealtli. 

It  then  remain'd  to  choose  her  path  in  life, 

And  first,  said  Jesse,  "  Shall  I  be  a  wife? — 

Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 

I  know  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  trust; 

But  small  his  farm,  it  asks  perpetual  care, 

And  we  must  toil  as  well  as  trouble  share: 

True,  he  was  taught  in  all  the  gentle  arts 

That  raise  the  soul,  and  soften  human  hearts; 

Ajid  boasts  a  parent,  who  deserves  to  shine 

In  higher  class,  and  I  could  wish  her  mine; 

Nor  wants  he  will  his  station  to  improve, 

A  just  ambition  waked  by  faithful  love; — 

Still  is  he  poor — and  here  my  Father's  Friend 

Deigns  for  his  daughter,  as  her  own,  to  send: 

A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seems  has  known 

A  world  of  griefs  and  troubLes  of  her  own: 

I  was  an  infant,  when  she  came,  a  guest 

Beneath  mv  father's  humble  roof  to  rest; 

Her  kindi'ed  all  unfeeling,  vast  her  woes. 

Such  hei  complaint,  Jind  there  she  found  repose 

Enrich  d  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  lives. 

And  nobly,  from  the  blest  abundance,  gives; 

The  grief,  the  want,  of  human  life,  she  knows, 

And  comfort  tl»ere,  and  here  relief  bestows: 
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But,  are  they  not  dependants? — Foolish  priae! 
Am  I  not  honoured  by  such  friend  and  guide? 
Have  I  a  home  "  (here  Jesse  dropp  d  a  tear,) 
•'*  Or  friend  beside?  " — ^A  faithful  friend  was  near. 

Now  Colin  came,  at  length  resolved  to  lay 
His  heart  before  her,  and  to  urge  her  stay. 
True,  his  own  plough  the  gentle  Colin  drove, 
An  humble  farmer  with  aspiring  love, 
Who,  urged  by  passion,  never  dared  till  now, 
Thus  urged  by  fears,  his  trembling  hopes  avow 
Her  father's  glebe  he  managed ;  every  year 
The  grateful  Vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prize  in  Colin 's  view, 
And  wish'd  his  Jesse  with  a  man  so  true ; 
Timid  as  true,  he  urg'd  with  anxious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling  prayer; 
When  Jesse  saw,  nor  could  with  coldness  see. 
Such  fond  respect,  such  tried  sincerity ; 
Gratefiil  for  favours  to  her  father  dealt, 
She  more  than  grateful  for  his  passion  felt; 
Nor  could  she  frown  on  one  so  good  and  kind, 
Yet  fear'd  to  smile,  and  was  unlix'd  in  mind; 
But  prudence  placed  the  Female  friend  in  view— 
What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do? 
So  lately,  too,  the  good  old  Vicar  died, 
His  faithful  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  signs  of  filial  grief,  and  be  a  ready  bride  • 
Thus,  led  by  prudence,  to  the  Lady's  seat, 
The  Village-Beauty  purposed  to  retreat: 
But,  as  in  hard-fought  fields  the  victor  knows 
What  to  the  vanquish *d  he,  in  honour,  owes 
So,  in  this  conquest  over  powerful  love. 
Prudence  resolved  a  generous  foe  to  prove ; 
And  Jesse  felt  a  mingled  fear  and  pain 
In  her  dismission  of  a  faithful  swain. 
Cave  her  kind  thanks,  and  when  she  saw  his  woe, 
Kindly  betray  d  that  she  was  loth  to  go; 
"  But  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  she  met 
A  frowning  world,  she  would  remember  yet 
Wliere  dwelt  a  friend?  " — "  That  could  she  not  forget ' 
And  thus  they  parted ;  but  each  faithful  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion,  and  refused  to  part. 

Now,  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  Maid 
Was  to  that  kind  and  wealthy  Dame  convey'd; 
Whose  invitation,  when  her  father  died, 
Jesse  as  comfort  to  her  hcai't  applied; 
She  knew  the  days  her  generous  Friend  bad 
As  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  had  been; 
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She  married  early,  and  for  half  bar  life 

Wan  an  inmilted  and  forsaken  wife; 

Widow'd  and  poor,  her  angry  fisher  gave. 

Mix VI  with  reproach,  the  pittance  of  a  sUtb; 

Forgetful  brothers  paas'd  her,  bnt  she  knew 

Uht  humbler  friends,  and  to  their  home  withdrew. 

The  goorl  old  Vicar  to  her  sire  applied 

For  help,  and  help'd  her  when  her  sire  denied; 

When  in  few  years  Death  stalk  d. through  bower  and  hall 

Sires,  sons,  and  sons  of  sons,  were  buried  all: 

She  then  abounded,  and  liad  wealth  to  spare 

For  softening  grief  she  once  was  doom'd  to  share; 

Thus  train'd  in  misery's  schiwl,  and  tanght  to  feel. 

She  would  rejoice  an  orphan's  woe  to  heal: — 

So  Jesse  thought,'  who  iook'd  within  her  breast, 

And  thence  conceived  how  bounteous  minds  are  hleaa'a 
From  her  vast  mansion  Iook'd  the  Lady  down 

On  humbler  buildings  of  a  busy  town; 

Thence  came  her  friends  of  either  sex,  and  all 

With  whom  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal: 

They  p.iss'd  the  hours  with  their  accustom'd  ease^ 

As  guests  inclined,  but  not  compelled,  to  please: 

Bnt  there  were  others  in  the  mansion  found, 

For  office  chosen,  and  by  duties  bound; 

Three  female  rivals  each  of  power  possessed, 

Th*  attendant  liald.  poor  Friend,  and  kindred-Guest 
To  these  came  Jesse,  an  a  seaman  thrown 

By  the  rude  storm  upon  a  coast  unknown : 

The  view  was  flattering,  civil  seem'd  the  race. 

But  all  unknown  the  dangers  of  the  place. 
Few  hours  had  passed,  when,  from  attendants  freed. 

The  Lady  utter 'd — "  This  is  kind  indeed; 

Believe  me,  love!  that  I  for  one  like  you 

Have  daily  pray'd,  a  friend  discreet  and  tme* 

Oh !  wonder  not  that  I  on  you  depend, 

You  are  mine  own  hereditary  friend: 

Hearken,  my  Jesse,  never  can  I  trust 

Beings  ungrateful,  selfish,  and  unjust; 

But  you  are  present,  and  my  load  of  care 

Your  love  will  serve  to  lighten  and  to  share: 

Come  near  me,  Jesse— let  not  those  below 

Of  my  reliance  on  your  friendship  know; 

Look  as  they  look,  be  in  their  freedoms  free — 

But  all  they  say,  do  you  convey  to  me." 
Here  Jesse's  thoughts  to  Colin 's  cottage  flew, 

And  with  such  speed  she  scarce  their  absence  knew 
**  Jane  loves  her  mistress,  and  should  she  depart, 
^<Me  her  service  and  she  breaks  her  heart; 
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M/  ways  and  wishes,  looks  and  thongLts,  she  knowi^ 
And  duteous  oare  by  close  attention  shows: 
Bat  is  she  faithful?  in  temptation  strong? 
Will  she  not  wrong  me?  ah!  I  fear  the  wrong: 
Your  father  loved  me;  now,  in  time  of  need, 
Watch  for  my  good,  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

"  Blood  doesn't  bind — that  Girl,  who  every  day 
Eats  of  my  breaa,  would  wish  my  life  away; 
I  am  her  dear  relation^  and  she  thinks 
To  make  her  fortune  an  ambitious  minx! 
She  only  courts  me  for  the  prospect's  sake, 
Because  she  knows  I  have  a  Will  to  make; 
Yes,  love!  my  Will  delay'd,  I  know  not  how — 
But  you  are  here,  and  I  will  make  it  now. 

"  That  idle  Creature,  keep  her  in  your  view, 
See  what  she  does,  what  she  desires  to  do; 
On  her  young  mind  may  artfiil  villains  prey, 
And  to  my  plate  and  jewels  find  a  way : 
A  pleasant  humour  has  the  girl ;  her  smile. 
And  cheerful  manner,  tedious  hours  beguile: 
But  well  observe  her,  ever  near  her  be. 
Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  free. 

"  Again,  my  Jesse,  hear  what  I  advise. 
And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise; 
Isscpj  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly— 
But  what  of  this? — I  must  have  company: 
She  markets  for  me,  and  although  she  makes 
Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes, 
Yet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce, 
And  all  her  talents  are  in  daily  use: 
Deprived  of  her,  I  may  another  find 
As  sly  and  selfish,  with  a  weaker  mind : 
But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  pf  art, 
And  worms  herself  into  the  closest  heart; 
Seem  then,  I  pray  you,  careless  in  her  sight. 
Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  how  we  unite. 

"  Do,  my  good  Jesse,  cast  a  view  around, 
And  let  no  wrong  within  my  house  be  found; 

That  Girl  associates  with 1  know  not  who 

Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do; 
*Tis  then  the  Widow  plans,  'tis  then  she  tries 
Her  various  arts  and  schemes  for  fresh  supplies: 
'Tis  then,  if  ever,  Jcme  her  duty  quits. 
And,  whom  I  know  not,  favours  and  admits: 
Oh!  watch  their  movements  all;  for  roe  'tis  hfurd. 
Indeed  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard ; 
And  I,  when  none  your  watchful  glance  deceive.. 
May  make  my  Will,  and  think  what  I  shall  learOi' 
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•Jesse,  witti  fear,  disgust,  alann,  surprise, 
Hoard  of  thoso  duties  for  her  ears  and  eyes; 
II(Mird  hy  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread 
And  wont  with  sco^'n  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

.Jane  was  a  Kcrvant  fitted  for  her  place, 
Kxperienced,  cunning,  fraudful,  selfish,  base: 
SklH'd  in  tlione  mean  humiliating  arts 
Tiiat  make  their  way  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts 
hy  iuHtinct  tiuight,  she  felt  an  awe,  a  fear, 
Tor  JeHHOR  upright,  simple  character; 
Whom  with  gross  flattery  she  awhile  assail'd, 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  fail'd; 
V«'t  trying  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold, 
She  all  th(5  secrets  of  the  mansion  told; 
An<l,  to  invite  an  equal  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view; 
lint  on  the  widow'd  Friend  with  deep  disdain, 
And  rancorous  envy,  dwelt  the  treacherous  Jane:— - 
In  vain  such  arts;  without  deceit  or  pride, 
With  a  just  taste  and  feeling  for  her  guide, 
From  all  contagion  .Tcsse  kept  apart. 
Free  in  her  manners,  guarded  in  her  heart. 

•Jesse  one  morn  was  thoughtful,  and  her  sigh 
The  Widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by; 
And — "  Well !"  she  said,  "  is  that  some  distant  swain 
Or  aught  with  us,  that  gives  your  bosom  pain? 
Come,  we  are  fellow-sufferers,  slaves  in  thrall. 
And  tasks  and  griefs  are  common  to  us  all; 
Think  not  my  frankness  strange:  they  love  to  paint 
Their  state  with  freedom,  who  endure  restraint; 
And  there  is  something  in  that  speaking  eye 
•And  sober  mien,  that  prove  I  may  rely: 
You  came  a  stranger;  to  my  words  attend, 
Accept  my  of^er,  and  you  find  a  friend; 
It  is  a  labyrinth  in  which  you  stray. 
Come,  hold  my  clue,  and  1  will  lead  the  way 
Good  Ileav'nl  that  one  so  jealous,  envious,  base, 
Should  be  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place; 
She,  who  so  long  herself  was  low  and  poor. 
Now  broods  suspicions  on  her  useless  store; 
She  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
Iler  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel: 
Prepare  to  cast  all  dignity  aside. 
For  know  your  talents  will  be  quickly  tried; 
Nor  think,  fi  jm  favours  past,  a  friend  to  gain, 
'Tis  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain: 
I  read  her  novels,  gossip  through  the  town. 
And  doily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down; 
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I  cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  bear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard-pitrse; 
And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display. 
She  cries,  *  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away ;  * 
Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame, 
And  stake  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game; 
Oft  has  she  smiled  to  hear  '  her  generous  soul 
Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control : ' 
Nay !  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to  come 
Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum, 
Affirm  'twas  painful  to  behold  such  care, 
*  But  Issop's  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare:' 
Thus  all  the  metmness  of  the  house  is  mine, 
And  my  reward — to  scorn  her,  and  to  dine. 

"  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide: 
Poor,  idle,  simple  flirt!  as  sure  as  fate 
Her  maiden-fame  will  have  an  early  date: 
Of  her  beware ;  for  all  who  live  below 
EUive  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know ; 
And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt, 
And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out. 

"  And  now  once  more  observe  the  artful  Maid, 
A  Ijring,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade; 
I  think,  my  love,  you  would  not  condescend 
To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  yoiu*  friend: 
Bat  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know. 
To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show: 
And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 
And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathise; 
No  mirror  can  a  mortal's  grief  express 
With  more |)recision,  or  can  feel  it  less; 
That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fawning  courts, 
By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports; 
And,  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives 
To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. — 

^  Come,  I  have  drawn  the  curtain,  and  you  see 
Your  fellow-actors,  all  our  company; 
Should  you  incline  to  throw  reserve  aside. 
And  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide, 
I  could  some  prospects  open  to  your  view. 
That  ask  attention— and,  till  then,  adieu." 

"  Farewell! "  said  Jesse,  hastening  to  her  rooin^ 
'V\Tiere  all  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom: 
Conhised,  peipiex'd,  she  pass  a  a  dreary  iioui 
Before  her  reason  could  exert  its  power; 
To  her  all  seem'd  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  craft,  and  pride 
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Wearied  with  thcmght,  she  breathed  the  garden's  an; 
Then  came  the  laughing  Lass,  and  join'd  her  than, 

"  My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  ¥reek. 
And  does  she  love  us?  be  sincere  and  speak; 
My  Aunt  you  cannot — Lord !  how  I  should  hat» 
To  be  like  her,  all  misery  and  state; 
Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgusted  sees 
All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 
Lot  friendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 
Some  favourites  near  us,  youll  be  blest  to  know 
My  aunt  forbids  it — but,  can  she  expect, 
To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ourselves  neglect? 
Jane  and  the  Widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 
My  free-born  feet;  I  watch'd  as  well  as  they; 
Lo!  what  is  this?  this  simple  key  explores 
The  dark  recess  that  holds  the  Spinster's  stores; 
And,  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanced  to  see 
Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  ratafie; 
Used  in  the  hours  of  anger  and  alarm. 
It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  her  warm: 
Thus  bless'd  with  secrets,  both  would  choose  to  hide, 
Their  fears  now  grant  me  what  their  scorn  denied. 

"  My  freedom  thus,  by  their  assent  secured, 
Bad  as  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured ; 
And  bad  it  is,  but  her  estates,  you  know, 
And  her  beloved  hoards,  she  must  bestow ; 
So  we  can  slyly  our  amusements  take, 
And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  make." 

"  Strange  creatures  these,"  thought  Jesse,  half  inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  and  the  dove; 
Hero  could  she  dwell?  or  could  she  yet  depart? 
Could  she  be  artful?  could  she  bear  with  art? — 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace, 
She  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jesse's  breast. 

The  wondering  maiden  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dread; 
Safe  in  themselves — for  nature  has  design'd 
The  creature's  poison  harmless  to  the  kind; 
But  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  found 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wonnd. 

Days  full  of  ciu*e,  slow  weary  weeks  pass'd  on, 
Eager  to  go,  still  Jesse  was  not  gone ; 
Her  time  in  trifling,  or  in  tears,  she  spent, 
She  never  gave,  she  never  felt,  coutent: 
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The  Lady  wcnder'd  that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  i.either  lie  nor  jest; 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scan  al  would  convey, 
But  walk'd  for  health,  and  w;  s  at  church  to  pray 
All  this  displeased,  and  soon  he  Widow  cried: 
"  Let  me  be  frank — I  am  not  satisfied; 
You  know  my  wishes,  I  your  judgment  tru-i; 
You  can  be  useful,  Jesse,  and  you  must; 
Let  me  be  plainer,  child — I  want  an  ear. 
When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear; 
When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awake; 
When  I  observe  not,  observation  take; 
Alas!  I  rest  not  on  my  pillow  laid, 
Then  threat'mng  whispers  make  my  soul  afraid ; 
The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends. 
Fed  at  my  cost,  the  mmions  of  my  friends; 
While  you,  without  a  care,  a  wish  to  please. 
Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease." 

Th'  indignant  Girl  astonish 'd  answer 'd — "  Nay! 
This  instant,  madam,  let  !ne  baste  away ; 
Thus  speaks  my  father's,  thus  an  orphan's  frieinl  ? 
This  instant,  lady,  let  your  bounty  end." 

The  Lady  frown 'd  indignant — "  What!"  she  ciivid 
*'  A  vicar's  daughter  with  a  princess'  pride ! 
And  pauper's  lot!  but  pitying  I  forgive; 
How,  simple  Jesse,  do  you  think  to  live? 
Have  I  not  power  to  help  you,  foolish  maid? 
To  my  concerns  be  your  attention  paid; 
With  cheerful  mind  th'  allotted  duties  take, 
And  recollect  I  have  a  Will  to  make.** 

Jesse,  who  felt  as  liberal  natures  feel, 
When  thus  ^iie  baser  their  designs  reveal. 
Replied — "  Those  duties  were  to  her  unfit, 
Nor  would  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit." 

In  silent  scorn  the  Lady  sate  awhile. 
And  then  replied  with  stem  contemptuous  smile — 

^  Think  you,  fair  madam,  that  you  came  to  share 
Fortunes  like  mine  without  a  thought  or  care? 
A  guest,  indeed!  from  every  trouble  free, 
Dress'd  by  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me; 
When  I  a  visit  to  your  father  made, 
I  for  the  poor  assistance  largely  paid; 
To  his  domestics  I  their  tasks  assign 'd, 
I  fix'd  the  portion  for  his  hungry  hind ; 
And  had  your  father  (simple  man!)  obey'd 
My  good  advice,  and  watch 'd  as  well  as  pray'd, 
He  might  have  lefl  you  something  with  liis  pray6i% 
And  lent  a^me  colour  for  these  lofty  airs.^ 
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"  In  tears!  my  love!     Oh,  then  my  ».fteii*d  hutfl 
Cannot  resist — we  never  more  will  part; 
J  need  your  friendship — I  will  be  yom*  friend 
And  thus  determined,  to  my  Will  attend.*' 

Jesse  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  such  love,  to  break  from  such  control: 
'  I  hear  enough,"  the  trembling  damsel  cried; 
*  Flight  be  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide: 
Ere  yet  a  prisoner,  I  escape  will  make; 
Will,  thus  display  d,  th'  insidious  arts  forsake, 
And,  as  the  rattle  sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal  snake." 

Jesse  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid, 
Prepared  to  go,  determined  though  a&aid. 

"  Ungrateful  creature,"  s^d  the  Lady,  "  this 
Could  I  imagine? — are  you  frantic,  miss? 
What!  leave  your  friend,  your  prospects — b  it  true!" 
This  Jesse  answer'd  by  a  mild  "  Adieu!" 

The  Dame  replied,  "  Then  houseless  may  you  rov» 
The  starving  victim  to  a  guilty  love; 
Branded  with  shame,  in  sickness  doom'd  to  nurse 
An  ill-form'd  cub,  your,scandal  and  your  curse: 
Spuru'd  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill-fed 
By  surly  rustics  with  the  parish-bread! — 
Relent  you  not? — speak — vet  I  can  forgive; 
Still  live  with  me'—"  With  you,"  said  Jesse,  " live? 
No!  I  would  first  endure  what  you  describe, 
Rather  than  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe! 
Who  long  have  feign'd,  till  now  their  very  hearts 
Are  firmly  fixed  in  their  accursed  parts; 
Who  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain, 
And  all,  with  justice,  of  deceit  complain; 
Whom  I  could  pity,  but  tliat,  while  I  stay, 
My  terror  drives  all  kinder  thoughts  away; 
Grateful  for  this,  that,  when  I  think  of  you, 
I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  do." 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Summon 'd  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain: 

"A  vile  detested  wretch!"  the  Lady  cried, 
•*  Yet  shall  she  be,  by  many  an  effort,  tried, 
And,  ologg'd  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  will  mbide; 
And,  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart: 
Then  when  she  dares  not,  would  not,  cannot  go, 
I'll  make  her  feel  what  'tis  to  use  me  so." 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stray'd. 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  display'd; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  risiiig  wood  of  oaks  beldnd  it  grew; 
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A  Stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village-green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  garden  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  the  bound'ry  made, 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  garden  door, 
Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known  in  ancient  days, 
When  madam's  dress  compell'd  the  village  praise; 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old. 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state, 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

'*  Alas,  my  son! "  the  Mother  cried,  "and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh? 
True  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 
Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt; 
Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain, 
For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
He  rose  unhappy  from  his  fruitless  schemes. 
As  gmlty  wr3tches  from  their  blissful  dreams; 
But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playful  child, 
Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wild; 
Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  sighs, 
With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise; 
Thy  father  dying,  thou,  ray  virtuous  boy, 
My  comfort  always,  waked  my  soul  to  joy ; 
With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left, 
Thon  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft : 
Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerful  air, 
Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair; 
Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  space 
The  bliss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace. 
And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 
Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power  '«n)bined{ 
There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no  not  one, 
But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son ; 
By  thee  supported  on  this  failing  side, 
Weakness  itself  awakes  a  parent's  pride: 
I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before, 
And  feel  such  joy  that  tis  disease  no  more; 
Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth— 
And  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health; 
The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise, 
And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  days; 
While  every  village-maiden  cries,  '  How  gay, 
How  smart,  how  brave,  how  good  is  Colin  GreyT 

**  Yet  art  thou  sad;  alasl  my  son,  I  know 
Thy  heart  is  wounded,  and  the  cure  is  nluw; 
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Fain  would  I  think  that  Jesse  still  maj  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home: 
She  surely  loved  thee;  I  have  seen  the  maid, 
When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  Vicar  aid-— • 
When  thou  hast  eased  his  bosom  of  its  pain, 
Oh!  I  have  seen  her — she  will  come  again.** 

The  Matron  ceased;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile; 
He  then  replied—"  Ah!  sure,  had  Jesse  stay'd, 
And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade, 
The  tenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
Would  not  have  fail'd  that  generous  heart  to  move; 
A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast, 
And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  blest. 
"  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
Grandeur  and  taste, — and  what  will  then  ensue? 
Surprise  and  then  delight  in  scenes  so  fair  and  new^ 
For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week, 
Home  wUl  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  speak ; 
But  thoughtless  ease,  and  affiuence,  and  pride. 
Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere, 
Will  think  no  more  of  our  enjoyments  here." 

Sighing  he  spake — but  hark!  he  hears  the  approach 
Of  rattling  wheels!  and,  lo!  the  evening-coach; 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses'  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat: 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by, 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought — what  sum 
Had  he  not  ofFer'd,  to  have  Jesse  come! 

She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door. 
Her  £Ekce,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more; 
Lost  in  his  joy — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T'  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  Maid; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make, 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  Vicar's  sake .    . 
But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind. 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  incliiied, 
That  night  advanced ;  and  then  so  long  detain 'd. 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign  d; 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  pei*force  remained 

Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  friend  sincere; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
hi  tlie  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around, 
T*ie  Maid,  now  free,  peculiai'  beauties  found; 
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Bltnded  with  village-tones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird's  warblings  to  the  vale  • 
The  youth  embolden 'd,  yet  abash'd,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold ; 
Tho  Mother  smiling  whisper'd — "  Let  him  go 
And  seek  the  license! "  Jesse  answer 'd,  "  No:  ** 
But  Colin  went. — I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give; 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied, 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride; 
And  village-m^ds  of  happy  couples  say, 
*  They  live  like  Jesse  Boom  and  Colin  Qngr  ** 
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TALE  XIV. 


THE  STRUGGLES  OP  CONSCIENCE, 


*  «^.jfcA^^^^^A^^^ 


1  am  a  ynUun ;  jet  I  lie,  I  am  not; 
Fool!  of  thyself  apeak  well  :~Fool  I  do  not  flatter. 
Mj  Conscience  hatn  a  thonsand  several  toneaes. 
And  eyery  tongue  brings  in  a  seyeral  tale.— iZtditard  III. 


\^-' 


My  Conscience  is  bat  a  kind  of  hard  Conscience.  . . .   The 
lend  gives  the  more  friendly  connseL — Merckaxt  <if  Venice, 


A  SERIOUS  Toyman  iu  the  city  dwelt, 

Who  much  concern  for  his  religion  felt; 

Reading,  he  changed  his  tenets,  read  again, 

And  various  questions  could  with  skill  maintain; 

Papist  and  Quaker  if  we  set  aside, 

He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  tried ; 

There  walk'd  awhile,  and  on  a  sudden  tum*d 

Into  some  by-way  he  had  just  discem'd: 

He  had  a  nephew,  Fulham: — Fulham  went 

His  Uncle's  way,  with  every  turn  content; 

He  saw  his  pious  kinsman's  watchful  care, 

And  thought  such  anxious  pains  his  own  mis^ht  spare, 

And  he  the  truth  obtain  d,  without  the  toil,  might  share 

In  fact,  young  Fulham,  though  he  little  read, 

Perceived  his  uncle  was  by  fancy  led ; 

And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  care  he  took. 

Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

At  length  the  senior  fix'd ;  I  pass  the  sect 
He  call'd  a  Church,  'twas  precious  and  elect; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richest  soil. 
For  few  disciples  paid  the  preacher's  toil; 
All  in  an  attic-room  were  wont  to  meet 
These  few  disciples  at  their  pastor's  feet; 
Witii  these  went  Fulham,  who,  discreet  and  gnxve, 
Followed  the  light  his  worthy  uncle  gave; 
Till  a  warm  Preacher  fotmd  a  way  t'  impart 
Awakening  feelirgs  to  his  torpid  heart: 
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Some  weighty  truths,  and  of  onpleasant  kind, 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  his  struggling  mind : 
He  wish  d  to  fly  them,  but  compelled  to  stay, 
Truth  to  the  waking  Conscience  found  her  way;— 
For  though  the  Youth  was  call'd  a  prudent  lad, 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  faults  he  had — 
Who  now  reflected — "  Much  am  I  surprised; 
I  find  these  notions  cannot  be  despised; 
No  I  there  is  something  I  perceive  at  last, 
Although  my  uncle  cannot  hold  it  fast; 
Though  I  the  strictness  of  these  men  reject, 
Yet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect: 
This  man  alarms  me,  and  I  must  begin 
To  look  more  closely  to  the  things  within: 
These  sons  of  zeal  have  I  derided  long,    — ^ 
But  now  begin  to  think  the  laughers  wrong; 
Nay!  my  good  uncle,  by  all  teachers  moved, 
Will  be  preferr'd  to  him  who  none  approved ; 
Better  to  love  amiss  than  nothing  to  have  loved." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  when  Conscience  first  begun 
To  hold  converse  with  th'  awaken'd  man: 
He  from  that  time  reserved  and  cautious  grew, 
And  for  his  duties  felt  obedience  due; 
Pious  he  was  not,  but  he  fear'd  the  pain 
Of  sins  committed,  nor  would  sin  again. 
Whene'er  he  stray'd,  he  found  his  Conscience  rose, 
Like  one  determined  what  was  ill  t'  oppose, 
What  wrong  t'  accuse,  what  secret  to  <:UscIose : 
To  drag  forth  every  latent  act  to  light. 
And  fix  them  fully  in  the  actor's  sight: 
This  gave  him  trouble,  but  he  still  confessd 
The  labour  useful,  for  it  brought  him  rest. 

The  Uncle  died,  and  when  the  Nephew  read 
The  will,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 
Five  hundred  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade — 
He  much  rejoiced,  and  bought  his  f(»:tune  made; 
Yet  felt  aspiring  pleasure  at  the  sight. 
And  for  increase,  increasing  appetite : 
Desire  of  profit  idle  habits  check'd, 
(For  Fulham's  virtue  was  to  be  correct;) 
He  and  his  Conscience  had  their  compact  made  - 
"  Urge  me  with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  persuade; 
But  not,*'  he  cried,  "  for  mere  ideal  things 
Give  me  to  feel  those  terror-breeding  stings." 

**  Let  not  such  thoughts,"  she  said,  "  yo»r  min«! 
confound; 
Trifles  may  rako  me,  ^ut  they  never  wounds 
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lu  them  indeed  there  is  a  wrong  and  li^jtst, 
But  you  will  iind  me  pliant  and  polite; 
Not  liice  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  kind. 
Awake  to  dreams,  to  dire  offences  blind: 
Let  all  within  be  pure,  in  all  beside 
Be  your  own  master,  governor,  and  guide; 
Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong. 
And  I  shall  sleep  our  whole  existence  long.' 

**  Sweet  be  thy  sleep,"  said  Fulham;  "  strong  xmut  bp 
The  tempting  ill  that  gains  access  to  me: 
Never  will  I  to  evil  deed  consent, 
Or,  if  surprised,  oh!  how  will  I  repent! 
Should  gain  be  doubtful,  soon  would  I  restore 
The  dangerous  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor; 
Repose  for  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy — 
Or  build — who  knows?  an  hospital  like  Guy? — 
Yet  why  such  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within, 
While  firmly  purposed  to  renounce  the  sin?  " 

Thus  our  young  Trader  and  his  Conscience  dwelt 
In  mutual  love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt; 
But  yet  in  small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
**  She  was,"  he  said,  "  too  ready  with  the  stings;' 
And  he  too  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains, 
To  lose  the  fear  of  penalties  and  pains: 
Yet  these  were  trifling  bickerings,  petty  jars, 
Domestic  strifes,  preliminary  wars; 
He  ventured  little,  little  she  express'd 
Of  indignation,  and  they  both  had  rest. 

Thus  was  he  fix'd  to  walk  the  worthy  way 
When  profit  urged  him  to  a  bold  essay: — 
A  time  was  that  when  all  at  pleasure  gamed 
In  lottery  chances,  yet  a  law  unblamed; 
This  Fulham  tried;  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prize — and  should  they  nothing  share, 
They  had  their  crown  or  pound  4n  Fulham's  ware; 
Thus  the  old  stores  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  refuses,  new  or  old. 

Was  this  unjust?  yet  Conscience  could  not  rest, 
But  made  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast; 
And  gave  th'  aspiring  man  an  early  proof, 
That  should  they  war  he  would  have  work  enough 

*  Suppose,"  said  she,  "  your  vended  numbers  rise 
The  same  with  those  which  gain  each  real  prize, 
(Such  your  proposal,)  can  you  ruin  shun? 

*  A  hundred  thousand,"  he  replied,  "  to  one.* 
•*  Still  it  may  happen: "  "  I  the  sum  must  pay 
•*  You  know  you  cannot:"  "  I  can  run  away." 
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"  That  is  dishonest: " — "  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 

At  a  chance-hit :  it  cannot  be,  I  think : 

Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide. 

Such  trifling  errors  let  my  virtues  hide; 

Fail  I  at  meeting?  am  I  sleepy  there? 

My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share? 

Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand? 

Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand? 

Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch? 

Which  are  your  charges?  Conscience,  tell  me  which? 

«  'T  is  well, '  said  she,  "  but  —  "  "  Nay,  I  pray,  have 
done: 
Trust  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  run." 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made; 
Fulham  gain'd  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
*  See  now, '  said  he — for  Conscience  yet  arose — 

How  foolish  't  is  such  measures  to  oppose: 
Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  advanced?  " 
"  Still,"   mutter 'd  Conscience,  **  still  it  might  have 

chanced."  • 
"  Might  I"  said  our  hero,  "  who  is  so  exact 
As  to  inquire  what  might  liave  been  a  fact?" 

Now  Fulham's  shop  contained  a  curious  view 
Of  costly  trifles  elegant  and  new : 
The  papers  told  where  kind  manunas  might  buy 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infant's  eye; 
Where  generous  beaux  might  gentle  damsels  please, 
And  travellers  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas. 
And  find  the  curious  art,  the  neat  device, 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 

Here  conscience  rested,  she  was  pleased  to  find 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind ; 
But  when  he  named  kis  price,  and  when  he  swore, 
EQs  Conscience  check  d  him,  that  he  ask'd  no  more, 
When  half  he  sought  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  fair  demand,  she  could  not  rest  in  peace : 
(Beside  th*  afiront  to  call  th'  adviser  in. 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  sin?) 
She  therefore  told  him,  that  "  he  vainly  tried 
To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  he  lied; 
If  thus  he  grasp  d  at  Buch  usurious  gains. 
He  must  deserve,  and  should  expect  her  pains." 

The  charge  was  strong;  he  would  in  part  confess 
Ofience  there  was — But,  who  offended  less? 
**  What  I  is  a  mere  assertion  cali'd  a  lie? 
And  if  it  be,  are  men  compell'd  to  buy? 
'Twas  strange  that  Conscience  on  such  points  should  dwell 
While  he  waB  acting  (he  would  call  it)  well ; 
He  bought  as  others  buy,  he  sold  as  others  sell; 
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There  was  no  fraud,  and  he  demanded  canse 
Why  he  was  troubled,  when  he  kept  the  laws?'* 

"  My  laws! "  soid  Conscience:  "  What,"  said  he,  **  are 
thine? 
Oral  or  written,  human  or  divine? 
Show  nje  the  chapter,  let  ine  see  the  text; 
By  laws  uncertain  subjects  are  perplex'd: 
Let  me  my  finger  on  the  statute  lay, 
And  I  shall  feel  it  duty  to  obey." 

"  Reflect,"  said  Conscience,  "  't  was  your  own  <U*  ir  • 
That  I  should  warn  you— does  the  compact  tire? 
Repent  you  this?  then  bid  me  not  advise, 
And  rather  hear  your  passions  as  they  rise. 
So  you  may  counsel  and  remonstrance  shun, 
But  then  remember  it  is  war  begun ; 
And  you  may  judge  from  some  attacks,  my  friend, 
What  serious  conflicts  will  on  war  attend." 

"  Nay,  but,"  at  length  the  thoughtful  man  replied, 
"  I  s?y  not  that;  I  wish  you  for  my  guide; 
Wish  for  your  checks  and  your  reproofs — ^but  then 
Be  like  a  Conscience  of  my  fellow  men ; 
Worthy  I  mean,  and  men  of  good  report, 
And  not  the  wretches  who  with  conscience  sport: 
There  s  Bice,  my  friend,  who  passes  oflF  his  grease 
Of  pigs  for  bears*,  in  pots  a  crown  apiece; 
His  conscience  never  checks  him  when  he  swears 
The  fat  he  sells  is  honest  fat  of  bears; 
And  so  it  is,  for  he  contrives  to  give 
A  drachm  to  each — 'tis  thus  that  tradesmen  live  • 
Now  why  should  you  and  I  be  over  nice; 
What  man  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Bice? 

Here  ended  the  dispute ;  but  yet  'twas  plain 
The  parties  both  expected  strife  again: 
Their  friendship  cool'd,  he  look'd  about  and  saw 
Numbers  who  seem'd  unshackled  by  his  awe: 
While  like  a  school-boy  he  was  threaten'd  stili, 
Now  for  the  deed,  now  only  for  the  will ; 
Here  Conscience  answerd,  "  To  thy  neighbour's  guid« 
Thy  neighbour  leave,  and  in  tliine  own  confide." 

Such  were  each  day  the  charges  and  replies, 
When  a  new  object  caught  the  trader's  eyes; 
A  Vestry-patriot,  could  he  gain  the  name, 
Would  famous  make  him,  and  would  pay  the  fame: 
He  knew  full  well  the  sums  bequeath'd  in  charge 
For  schools,  for  alms-men,  for  the  poor,  were  laige; 
Report  had  told,  and  he  could  feel  it  true, 
I'hat  most  unfairly  dealt  the  trusted  few; 
No  partners  would  they  in  their  office  take,* 
Nor  olear  accounts  at  annra^  meetings  make, 
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Aloud  our  hero  in  the  vestry  spoke 

Of  hidden  deeds,  and  vow  d  to  draw  the  cloak; 

It  was  the  poor  man's  cause,  and  he  for  one 

Was  quite  determined  to  see  justice  done : 

His  foes  affected  laughter,  then  disdain, 

They  too  were  loud  and  threat'ning,  but  in  vain ; 

The  pauper's  friend,  tlieir  foe,  arose  and  spoke  again  i 

Fiercely  he  cried,  "  Your  garbled  statements  show 

Tl\^t  you  determine  we  shall  nothing  know ; 

But  we  sliall  bring  your  hidden  crimes  to  light, 

•Give  you  to  shame,  and  to  the  poor  their  right." 

Virtue  like  this  might  some  approval  ask — 
But  Conscience  sternly  said,  "  You  wear  a  mask  I " 
"  At  least,"  said  Fulham,  "  if  I  have  a  view 
To  serve  myself,  I  serve  the  public  too." 
Fulham,  though  check 'd,  retain 'd  liis  fcXrmer  zeal, 
And  this  the  cautious  rogues  began  to  feel : 
*  Thus  will  he  ever  bark,"  in  peevish  tone, 
An  elder  cried — "  the  cur  must  have  a  bone : " 
They  then  began  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Was  all  they  needed — it  was  felt  within; 
In  terms  less  veil'd  an  offer  then  was  made, 
Though  distant  still,  it  fail'd  not  to  persuade: 
More  plainly  then  was  every  point  proposed. 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  bargain  closed. 
The  exulting  paupers  liail'd  their  Friend's  success, 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmurs  and  distress. 

Alas!  their  Friend  had  now  superior  light, 
And  view'd  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  right; 
There  were  no  errors,  the  disbursements  small; 
This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  due  to  all, 

And  rested  Conscience?  No!  she  would  not  rest 
Yet  was  content  with  making  a  protest: 
Some  acts  she  now  with  les.^  resistance  bore. 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quickly  a.  before: 
Like  those  in  towns  besieged,  who  every  ball 
At  first  with  terror  view,  and  dread  them  all; 
But,  grown  familiar  with  the  scenes,  they  fear 
The  danger  less,  as  it  approaches  near; 
So  Conscience,  more  familiar  with  the  view 
Of  growing  evils,  less  attentive  grew : 
Yet  he,  who  felt  socne  pain  and  dreaded  more. 
Gave  a  peace-offering  to  the  angry  poor. 

Thus  had  he  quiet — but  the  time  was  brief; 
From  his  new  triumph  sprang  a  cause  of  grief; 
In  office  join  d,  and  acting  with  the  rest 
He  must  admit  the  sacramental  test. 
Now,  as  a  sectary,  he  had  all  his  lile, 
As  ^9  suppofled,  been  with  the  Church  at  strifo^— 
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No  rules  of  hers,  no  laws  had  he  perused. 
Nor  knew  the  tenets  he  by  rote  abused; 
Yet  Conscience  here  arose  more  fierce  and  strinig. 
Than  when  she  told  of  robbery  and  wrong; 
**  Change  his  religion !  No !  he  must  be  siu^ 
That  was  a  blow  no  Conscience  could  endure." 

Though  friend  to  Virtue,  yet  she  oft  abides 
In  early  notions,  fix'd  by  erring  guides : 
And  is  more  startTed  by  a  call  from  those, 
Than  when  the  foulest  crimes  her  rest  oppose; 
liy  error  taught,  by  prejudice  misled, 
She  yields  her  rights,  and  Fancy  rules  instead; 
When  Conscience  all  her  stings  and  terrors  deals, 
Not  as  Truth  dictates,  but  as  Fancy  feels; 
And  thus  within  our  hero's  troubled  breast, 
( *rime  was  less  torture  than  the  odious  test. 
New  forms,  new  measures,  he  must  now  embrace, 
With  sad  conviction  that  they  warr'd  with  grace; 
To  his  new  church  no  former  friend  would  come, 
They  scarce  preferr'd  her  to  the  church  of  Romei 
But  thinking  much,  and  weighing  guilt  and  gain, 
Conscience  and  he  commuted  for  her  pain; 
Then  promised  Fulliam  to  retain  his  creed, 
And  thoir  peculiar  paupers  still  to  feed; 
Their  attic-room  (in  secret)  to  attend. 
And  not  forget  he  was  the  preacher's  friend ; 
Thus  he  proposed,  and  Conscience,  troubled,  tried, 
And  wanting  peace,  reluctantly  complied. 

Now  care  subdued,  and  apprehensions  gone. 
In  peace  our  hero  went  aspiring  on ; 
But  short  the  period — soon  a  quarrel  rose, 
Fierce  in  the  birth,  and  fatal  in  the  close; 
With  times  of  truce  between,  which  rather  proved 
That  both  were  weaiy,  than  that  either  loved. 

Fulham  evn  now  disliked  the  heavy  thrall, 
And  for  her  death  would  in  his  anguish  call. 
As  Rome's  mistaken  friend  exclaim'd.  Let  Carthage  falll 
So  felt  our  hero,  so  his  wish  express 'd, 
Against  this  powerful  sprite — delenda  est: 
Rome  in  her  conquest  saw  not  danger  near. 
Freed  from  her  rival,  and  without  a  fear; 
So,  Conscience  conquer 'd,  men  perceive  how  free, 
But  not  how  fatal  such  a  state  must  be. 
Fatal  not  free  our  heros;  foe  or  friend, 
Conscience  on  him  was  destined  to  attend: 
She  dozed  indeed,  grew  dull,  nor  seem'd  to  spy 
Crime  following  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye; 
But  all  were  noticed,  and  tbe  reckoning  time 
With  her  aceount  came  on — crime  following  crime. 
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This,  once  a  foe,  now  Brother  in  the  Trust, 
Whom  Fulham  late  described  as'feir  and  just 
Was  the  sole  Guardian  of  a  wealthy  maid. 
Placed  in  his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afraid: 
Not  quite  an  i35ot,  for  her  busy  brain 
Sought,  by  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain; 
Success  in  childish  projects  her  delight, 
She  took  no  heed  of  each  important  right. 

The  friendly  parties  met — the  Guardian  cried 
I  am  too  old;  my  sons  have  each  a  bride: 
Martha,  my  ward,  wovild  make  an  easy  wife; 
On  easy  terms  I'll  make  her  yours  for  life; 
And  then  the  creature  is  so  weak  and  mild, 
She  may  be  soothed  and  threatened  as  a  child ;  "* 
"  Yet  not  obey,"  said  Fulham,  "  for  your  fools, 
Female  and  male,  are  obstinate  as  mules." 

Some  points  adjusted,  these  new  friends  agreed. 
Proposed  the  day,  and  hurried  on  the  deed. 

"  'Tis  a  vile  act,"  said  Conscience: — "  It  will  p-**** 
Replied  the  bolder  man,  "  an  act  of  love; 
Her  wicked  guardian  might  the  girl  have  sold 
To  endless  misery  for  a  tyrant's  gold; 
Now  may  her  life  be  happy — for  I  mean 
To  keep  my  temper  even  and  serene." 
"  I  cannot  thus  compound,"  the  spirit  cried, 
"  Nor  have  my  laws  thus  broken  and  defied : 
Tliis  is  a  fraud,  a  bargain  for  a  wife; 
Expect  my  vengeance,  or  amend  your  life." 

The  wife  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak , 
She  could  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak. 
This  he  forbad — she  took  the  caution  ill. 
And  boldly  rose  against  his  sovereign  will ; 
With'idiot-cunning  she  would  watch  the  hour. 
When  friends  were  present,  to  dispute  his  power: 
With  tyrant-craft,  he  then  was  still  and  calm, 
But  raised  in  private  terror  and  alarm : 
By  many  trials  she  perceived  how  far 
To  vex  and  tease,  without  an  open  war; 
And  he  discover'd  that  so  weak  a  mind 
No  art  could  lead,  and  no  compulsion  bind; 
The  rudest  force  would  fail  such  mind  to  tame, 
And  she  was  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame; 
Proud  of  her  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  knew« 
And  would  assist  him  in  the  spending  too: 
His  threatening  words  with  insult  she  defied, 
To  all  his  reasoning  with  a  stare. replied; 
And  when  he  begg'd  her  to  attend,  would  say, 
'  Attend  I  will — ^but  let  me  have  my  way.'* 
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Nor  rest  had  Conscience;  "  While  you  merit  pain 
From  me,"  she  cried,  "^ou  seek  redress  in  vain." 
His  thoughts  were  grievous.  "All  that  I  possess 
From  this  vile  bargain  adds  to  my  distress; 
To  pass  a  life  with  one  who  will  not  mend, 
Who  cannot  love,  nor  save,  nor  wisely  spend, 
Is  a  vile  prospect^  and  I  see  no  end; 
For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  course  restore 
Much  of  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more 

"  Is  there  no  way?  " — here  Conscience  rose  in 
"  Ohl  fly  the  danger  of  this  fatal  hour; 
I  am  thy  Conscience  faithful,  fond,  and  true, 
Ah,  fly  this  thought  or  evil  must  ensue; 
Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  all  thy  soul, 
Thy  purpose  banish,  thy  design  control; 
Let  every  hope  of  such  advantage  cease, 
Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace." 

Th'  affrighten  d  man  a  due  attention  pud, 
Felt  the  rebuke  and  the  command  obey  d. 

Again  the  wife  rebell  d,  again  expressed 
A  love  for  pleasure — a  contempt  of  rest; 
"  She  whom  she  pleased  would  visit,  would  receive 
Those  who  pleased  her,  nor  deign  to  ask  for  leave.* 

"  One  way  there  is,"  said  he;  "I  might  contrive 
Into  a  trap  this  foolish  thing  to  drive: 
Who  pleased  her,  said  she? — I'll  be  certain  who — ' 
"  Take  heed,"  said  Conscience,  "what  thou  mean'st  to  do 
"  Ensnare  thy  wife?  " — "  Why  yes,  *  he  must  confess, 
It  might  be  wrong — but  there  was  no  redress; 
"  Beside,  to  think,'  said  he,  "  is  not  to  sin." 
"  Mistaken  man!"  replied  the  power  within. 

No  guest  unnoticed  to  the  laidy  came. 
He  jutted  th'  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shame;    • 
Oft  he  withdrew,  and  seem'd  to  leave  her  free. 
But  still  as  watchful  as  a  lynx  was  he; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cool,  and  gay, 
And,  without  virtue,  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

Though  thus  opposed,  his  plans  were  not  resigned; 
"  Revenge,"  said  he,  "  will  prompt  that  daring  mind; 
Refused  supplies,  insulted  and  distressed. 
Enraged  with  me,  and  near  a  favourite  guest — 
Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed, 
And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  fi-eed.** 

There  was  a  Youth — but  let  me  hide  the  name^ 
With  all  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame; — 
He  had  his  views — on  him  the  husband  cast 
His  net,  and  saw  him  in  his  trammels  fast. 

"  Pause  for  a  moment — think  what  you  intend," 
Said  the  roused  Sleeper:  "  I  am  yet  a  friend; 
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Must  all  our  days  in  enmity  be  spent? 

Nol "  and  he  paused — "  I  surely  shall  repent:** 

Then  hurried  on — the  evil  plan  was  laid, 

The  nife  was  guilty,  and  her  friend  betray'd, 

And  Fulham  gain'd  his  wish,  and  for  his  will  was  paid. 

Had  crimes  less  weighty  on  the  spirit  press'd, 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest; 
And  like  a  foolish  guard  been  bribed  to  peace, 
By  a  false  promise,  that  ofifence  should  cease; 
Past  faults  that  seem'd  familiar  to  the  view. 
Confused  if  many,  and  obscure  though  true ; 
And  Conscience  troubled  with  the  dull  account, 
Had  dropp'd  her  tale,  and  slumber 'd  o'er  th'  amotmft: 
But;  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Disturb'd,  alarm  d,  aud  could  no  more  repose; 
All  hopes  of  friendship,  and  of  peace,  were  past, 
Ajid  every  view  with  gloom  was  overcast 
Hence  from  that  day,  that  day  of  shauie  aud  sin, 
Arose  the  restless  enmity  within; 
On  no  reeource  could  Fulham  now  rely, 
Doom'd  all  expedients,  and  in  vain,  to  try; 
For  Conscience,  roused,  sat  boldly  on  her  throne, 
Watch 'd  every  thought,  attack 'd  the  foe  alone. 
And  with  envenom 'd  sting  drew  fbrth  the  inward  groan: 
Expedients  fail'd  that  brought  relief  before. 
In  vain  his  alms  gave  comfort  to  the  poor. 
Give  what  he  woi.ld,  to  him  the  comfort  came  no  more; 
Not  prayer  avail 'd,  and  when  (his  crimes  confess' d) 
He  felt  some  ease — she  said — "Are  they  redressed? 
You  still  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure. 
Long  as  it  lasts  this  anguish  shall  endure." 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  cheat,  mislead; 
But  Concience  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  must  succeed: 
He  tried  t'  expel  her,  but  was  sure  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  by  all  that  he  design'd; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep, 
Than  when  refresh'd  she  rose  from  momentary  sleep. 

Now  desperate  grown,  weak,  harass  d,  and  afraid, 
From  new  allies  he  sought  for  doubtful  aid; 
To  thought  itself  he  strove  to  bid  adieu. 
And  from  devotions  to  diversions  flew; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave, 
(Though  avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gSTo)t 
Upon  his  board,  once  fVugal,  press'd  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad ; 
The  long-protracCfed  meal,  the  sparkling  cup, 
Fought  w^th  his  gloom,  and  kept  hi»  courage  upt 
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Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyeb 

Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  nse; 

To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  hours, 

Till  food  and  wine  again  should  renovate  his  poiren: 

Yet,  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid, 

The  watchful  Foe  her  close  attention  paid; 

In  every  thoughtful  moment  on  she  press 'd, 

And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  hreast; 

He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fears  of  sin, 

As  waters,  through  a  hursten  dam,  hroke  in; 

Nay,  in  the  hauquet,  with  his  friends  around, 

When  all  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were  drown'di 

Would  somg  chance  act  awake  the  slumhering  fear, 

And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear: 

The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings, 

And  trouhled  looks  proclaim  the  hosom  stings; 

Some  pair  are  wed ;  this  brings  the  wife  in  view, 

And  some  divorced:  this  shows  the  parting  too; 

Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed, 

But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  sufifenngs  lead. 

Such  was  his  life — no  other  changes  came, 
The  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same; 
The  night  of  horror — when  he  starting  cried, 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side; 
**  Is  it  in  law?  am  I  condemned  to  die? 

Let  me  escape  I 1*11  give — ohl  let  me  fly — 

Howl  but  a  dream — no  judges!  dungeon!  chain! 
Or  these  grim  men! — I  will  not  sleep  again. — 
Wilt  thou,  dread  being!  thus  thy  promise  keep? 
Day  is  thy  tune,  and  wilt  thou  murder  sleep? 
Sorrow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come. 
Nor  give  one  hour  of  pure  untroubled  gloom? 

"Oh!   Conscience!    Conscience  I  man's  most  faithfa 
friend, 
Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend; 
But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego, 
Thou  art,  ohl  woe  for  me,  his  deadliest  foel" 
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TALE  XV. 

ADVICE; 

OB, 
THB  '8QUIBB  AND  THB  PBIB8T. 


Hia  boon  fUl'd  ap  with  riots,  banqaets,  sporti  - 

And  neyer  noted  in  him  anj  study. 

Any  retirement,  any  sequestration. — JBLenrg  V, 


Yon  cram  these  w^nrds  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense. — Temput. 


A  WEALTHY  Ixnrd  of  far-extended  land 
Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  his  command; 
Widow*d  of  late,  but  finding  much  relief 
In  the  world's  comforts,  he  dismissed  his  grief; 
He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughters  eased, 
And  knew  his  sons  could  many  if  they  pleased; 
Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boys, 
And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  his  joys. 

These  joys,  indeed,  were  of  the  grosser  kind, 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mind; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  success. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  would  express 
Long  at  th'  indulgent  board  he  loved  to  sit, 
Where  joy  was  laughter,  and  profaneness  wit; 
And  such  the  guest  and  manners  of  the  Hall, 
No  wedded  lady  on  the  'Squire  would  call: 
Here  reign'd  a  Favourite,  and  her  triumph  gain'd 
O'er  other  favourites  who  before  had  reign'd; 
Reserved  and  modest  seem'd  the  nymph  to  be, 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charm'd  with  modesty; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen  the  more  enjoy  d. 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destroy  d. 

Our  Squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wife  released 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  Priest; 
Seem'd  it  not  then,  ungrateful  and  unkind. 
That  he  should  trouble  from  the  priesthood  find? 
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The  Church  he  honour 'd.  and  he  gave  the  doe 
And  full  respect  to  every  son  he  knew 
Bnt  envied  those  who  had  the  luck  to  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  civU,  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  penn'd, 
To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  fear'd, 
Such  must  bo  loved  wherever  they  appear'd. 

Not  such  the  stem  old  Rector  of  the  tune 
Who  sooth'd  no  culprit,  and  who  spared  no  crime 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  contempt  express 
For  irreligion  and  licentiousness; 
Of  him  our  Village  Lord,  his  guests  among 
By  speech  vindictive  proved  liis  feelings  stung, 

*'  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'Squh-e,  "  whose  zed] 
Condemn'd  us  all,  I  should  disdain  to  feel : 
But  when  a  man  of  parts,  in  college  train'd, 
Prates  of  our  conduct — who  would  not  be  paln'd? 
While  he  declaims  (where  no  one  dares  reply) 
On  men  abandon 'd,  grov'ling  in  the  sty 
(Like  beasts  in  human  shape)  of  shameless  ?uxnty, 
Yet  with  a  patriot's  zeal  I  stand  the  shock 
Of  vile  rebuke,  example  to  his  flock: 
But  let  this  Rector,  thus  severe  and  proud, 
Change  his  wide  surplice  for  a  narrow  shroud 
And  I  will  place  within  his  seat  a  youth, 
Train'd  by  the  Graces  to  explain  the  Truth , 
Then  shall  the  flock  with  gentle  hand  be  led, 
By  wisdom  won,  and  by  compassion  fed.** 

This  purposed  Teacher  was  a  8ister*s  son, 
Who  of  her  children  gave  the  priesthood  one; 
And  she  had  early  train'd  for  this  employ 
The  pliant  talents  of  her  college-boy : 
At  various  times  her  letters  painted  all 
lior  brother's  views — the  manners  of  the  Hall; 
Uhe  rector's  harshness,  and  the  mischief  made 
By  chiding  those  whom  preachers  should  persuade^ 
This  led  the  youth  to  views  of  easy  life, 
A  friendly  patron,  an  obliging  wife; 
His  tithe,  his  glebe,  the  garden  and  the  steed. 
With  books  as  many  as  he  wish'd  to  read. 

All  this  accorded  with  the  Uncle's  will : 
He  loved  a  priest  compliant,  easy,  still ; 
Sums  he  had  often  to  his  favourite  sent, 
•*  To  be."  he  wrote,  "  in  manly  freedom  spent, 
For  well  it  pleased  his  spirit  to  assist 
An  honest  lad,  who  scorn'd  a  Methodist:" 
His  mother,  too,  in  her  maternal  care. 
Bade  him  of  canting  'lypocrites  beware; 
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Who  from  his  duties  would  his  heart  seduce. 
And  make  his  talents  of  no  earthly  use. 

Soon  must  a  trial  of  his  worth  be  made — 
The  ancient  priest  is  to  the  tomb  convey'd ; 
And  the  youtli  summoned  from  a  serious  friend 
His  guide  and  host,  new  duties  to  attend. 

Three  months  before,  the  nephew  and  the  'Squiw 
Saw  mutual  worth  to  praise  and  to  admire; 
And  though  the  one  too  early  left  his  wine> 
The  other  still  exclaim'd — "  My  boy  will  shine: 
Yes,  I  perceive  that  he  will  soon  improve, 
And  I  shall  form  the  very  guide  I  love; 
Decent  abroad,  he  will  my  name  defend, 
And  when  at  home,  be  social  and  unbend." 

T^e  plan  was  specious,  for  the  mind  of  Jdmet 
Accorded  duly  with  his  uncle's  schemes: 
He  then  aspired  not  to  a  higher  name 
Than  sober  clerks  of  moderate  talents  claim; 
Gravely  to  pray,  and  rev'rendly  to  preach. 
Was  all  he  saw,  good  youth!  within  his  reach: 
Thus  may  a  mass  of  sulphur  long  abiae. 
Cold  and  inert,  but,  to  the  flame  applied, 
Kindlmg  it  blazes,  and  consuming  turns 
To  smoke  and  poison,  as  it  boils  and  burns. 

James,  leaving  college,  to  a  Preacher  stray'd; 
What  call'd  he  knew  not — but  the  call  obeyd: 
Mild,  idle,  pensive,  ever  led  by  those 
Who  could  some  specious  novelty  propose ; 
Humbly  he  listen'd,  while  the  preacher  dwelt 
On  touching  themes,  and  strong  emotions  felt; 
And  in  this  night  was  Hx'd  that  pliant  will 
To  one  sole  point,  and  he  retains  it  still. 

At  first  his  care  was  to  himself  confinea; 
Himself  assured,  he  gave  it  to  mankind: 
His  zeal  grew  active — honest,  earnest  zeal 
And  comfort  dealt  to  him,  he  long  d  to  deal ; 
He  to  his  favourite  preacher  now  withdrew 
Was  taught  to  teach,  instructed  to  subdue; 
And  train 'd  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  liis  new  duties  reach'd  him  from  the  Hall. 

Now  to  the  'Squire,  although  alert  and  stout, 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  gout; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  serious  pain ; 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again  * 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  taught  the  crowd, 
Whose  growing  numbers  spoke  his  powers  aloud- 
Before  the  patron  couid  himself  rejoice 
(Uis  p^n  s^ill  lingering)  in  the  general  Toiceb* 
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For  he  imputed  all  tliis  early  fame 
To  gracefal  manner,  and  the  well-known  namii; 
And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praise, 
For  worth  and  talents  he  was  pleased  to  raise. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  vfiih  it  fled  disease; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please; 
Emerging  daily  from  his  chamber  s  gloom, 
He  foimd  his  old  sensations  hurrying  home; 
Then  call'd  his  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  "  My  boy 
Let  us  again  the  balm  of  life  enjoy; 
The  foe  has  left  me,  and  I  deem  it  right, 
Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  for  the  fight. 

Thus  spoke  the  '  Squire,  the  favourite  nymph  stood  by 
And  viewed  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  eye: 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  he  boldly  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  fear  d  he  would  revoke: 
For  James  she  loved  not — and  her  manner  told, 
"  This  warm  affection  will  be  quickly  cold:** 
And  still  she  fear'd  impression  might  be  made 
Upon  a  subject,  nervous  and  decay 'dj 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  desire 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'Squire; 
And  felt  an  envious  pleasure  in  her  breast 
To  see  the  rector  daunted  and  distress'd. 

Again  the  Uncle  to  the  youth  applied — 
**  Cast,  my  dear  lad,  that  cnrsed  gloom  aside; 
There  are  for  all  things  time  and  place,  appear 
Grave  in  your  pulpit,  and  be  merry  here: 
Now  take  your  wine — for  woes  a  sure  resource, 
And  the  best  prelude  to  a  long  discourse." 

James  half  obey  d,  but  cast  an  angry  eye 
On  the  fair  lass,  who  still  stood  watchful  by; 
Resolving  thus,  ''  I  have  ray  fears — but  still 
I  must  perform  my  duties,  and  I  will; 
No  love,  no  interest,  shall  my  mind  control; 
Better  to  lose  my  comforts  than  my  soul; 
Better  my  uncle's  favour  to  abjure 
Than  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart  endure" 

He  took  his  glass,  and  then  address'd  the  'Squire: 
**  I  feel  not  well,  permit  me  to  retire." 
The  'Squire  conceived  that  the  ensuing  day 
Gave  him  these  terrors  for  the  grand  essay, 
When  he  himself  should  this  young  preacher  try, 
And  stand  \)efore  him  with  observant  eye; 
This  raised  compassion  in  his  manly  breast, 
And  he  would  send  the  rector  to  hiiB  rest: 
Yet  first,  in  soothing  voice — "  A  moment  stay, 
AdI  these  8ugg38ti^n8  of  a  friend  obey; 
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Treasnre  these  hints,  if  fame  or  peace  you  prize,^ 
The  bottle  emptied,  I  shall  close  my  eyes. 

"  On  every  priest  a  two-fold  care  attends, 
To  prove  his  talents,  and  insure  his  friends: 
First,  cf  the  first — ^your  stores  at  once  prodaoe; 
And  bring  your  reading  to  its  proper  use: 
On  doctrines  dwell,  and  ever}'  point  enforce 
By  quoting  much,  the  scholar  s  sure  resource; 
For  he  alone  can  show  us  on  each  liead 
What  ancient  schoolmen  and  sage  fathers  said: 
No  worth  has  knowledge,  if  you  fail  to  show 
How  well  >ou  studied  and  how  much  you  know: 
It  faith  your  subject,  and  you  judge  it  right 
On  theme  so  dark  to  cast  a  ray  of  light; 
Be  it  that  f^th  the  orthodox  maintain, 
Found  in  the  rubric,  what  the  creeds  explain; 
Fail  not  to  show  us  on  this  ancient  faith 
(And  quote  the  passage)  what  some  martyr  saith: 
Dwell  not  one  moment  on  a  faith  that  shocks 
The  minds  of  men  sincere  and  orthodox; 
That  gloomy  faith,  that  robs  the  wounded  mind 
Of  all  the  comfort  it  was  wont  to  find 
From  virtuous  acts,  and  to  the  soul  denies 
Its  proper  due  for  alms  and  charities; 
That  partial  faith,  that,  weighing  sins  alone 
Lets  not  a  virtue  ior  a  fault  atone ^ 
That  starving  faith,  that  would  our  tables  clear, 
And  make  one  dreadful  Lent  of  all  the  year; 
And  cruel  too,  for  this  is  faith  that  rends  • 
Confiding  beauties  from  protecting  Mends; 
A  faith  that  all  embracing,  what  a  gloom 
Deep  and  terrific  o'er  the  land  would  come ! 
What  scenes  of  horror  would  that  time  disclose  I 
No  sight  but  misery,  and  no  sound  but  woes; 
Your  nobler  faith,  in  loftier  style  convey'd, 
Shall  be  with  praise  and  admiration  paid. 
On  points  like  these  your  hearers  all  admire 
A  preacher  s  depth,  and  nothing  more  require ; 
Shall  we  a  studious  youth  to  college  send, 
That  every  clown  his  words  may  comprehend? 
'Tis  for  your  glory,  when  your  hearers  own 
Your  learning  matchless,  but  the  sense  unknown. 

^  Thus  honour  gain'd,  learn  now  to  gain  a  friend, 
And  the  sure  way  is — never  to  offend ; 
For,  James,  consider — what  your  neighbours  do 
Is  their  own  business,  and  concerns  not  you: 
Shun  all  resemblance  to  that  forward  race 
Who  preach  of  sins  before  a  sinner's  face; 
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And  aeem  as  if  they  overlook'fi  a  pew 
Only  to  drag  a  failing  man  in  view: 
Much  !«honld  I  feel,  when  irroaning  in 
If  a  ronq^  hand  apon  my  Ihnb  should  leiae; 
Bat  great  my  anger,  if  t  .i.s  liand  were  found 
The  Tcry  doctor  :<,  \vh<^  :*i>onM  make  it  soond: 
So  fM  our  mfndfl,  ycxmg  Priest,  so  doobly  fedL 
When  hnrt  by  thoee  whose  office  is  to  hesL 

""  Yet  of  onr  dntiea  yoa  must  something  tdi^ 
And  mnat  at  times  cm  sin  and  frailty  dwdl; 
Here  yon  may  preach  in  easy,  liowing  styie^ 
How  errors  cioad  aa,  and  bo'.v^  sns  d^e: 
Here  bring  persnasive  tropes  and  fignres  fortiiv 
To  show  the  poor  that  wealth  is  nothing 
That  they,  in  fact,  possess  an  ample  sbmn 
Of  the  world's  good,  and  feel  not  half  its 
Gire  them  this  comfort,  and,  indeed,  my 
In  its  ^1  yigocn:  causes  me  some  donbt; 
And  let  it  always,  for  your  zeal,  suffice, 
That  Tice  yon  combat,  in  the  abstract — ^ricer 
The  very  capdoos  will  be  quiet  tiien; 
We  all  confess  we  are  offending  men : 
In  lashii^  sin,  of  every  stroke  beware, 
For  sinners  feel,  and  sinners  you  must  spare; 
In  general  satire,  every  man  perceives 
A  slight  attack,  yet  neither  fears  nor  grieves; 
But  name  th'  offence,  and  you  absolve  the 
And  point  the  dagger  at  a  single  breast. 

'*  Yet  are  there  sinners  of  a  class  so  low, 
That  yon  with  safety  may  the  lash  bestow; 
Poachers,  and  drunkards,  idle  rogues,  who  feed 
At  others'  cost,  a  marked  correction  need: 
And  all  the  l>fctter  sort,  who  see  your  zeal, 
Will  love  and  reverence  for  their  pastor  feel; 
Reverence  for  one  who  can  inffict  the  smart, 
And  love,  because  he  deals  them  not  a  part 

"  Remember  well  what  love  and  age  advise; 
A  quiet  rector  is  a  paiish  prize, 
Who  in  his  learning  has  a  decent  pride; 
Who  to  his  people  is  a  gentle  guide; 
Who  only  hints  at  failings  that  he  sees; 
Who  loves  his  glebe,  his  patron,  and  his  ease. 
And  finds  the  way  to  fame  and  profit  is  to  plcjwa.' 

The  Nephew  an^wcrd  not,  except  a  sigh 
And  Ux)k  of  sorrow  might  be  termd  reply; 
He  saw  the  fearful  hazard  of  his  state, 
And  huld  with  trutli  and  safety  strong  debate; 
Nor  long  he  reason  d,  for  the  zealous  youth 
Beiolved,  though  timid,  to  profess  the  tnith; 
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And  though  his  friend  should  like  a  lion  roar, 
Tmth  wonld  he  preach,  neither  less  nor  more. 

The  bells  had  toll'd — arrived  the  time  of  prajer 
rhe  flock  assembled,  and  the  'Squire  was  there: 
And  now  can  poet  sing,  or  proseman  say. 
The  disappointment  of  that  trying  day? 

As  he  who  long  had  tr^'d  a  favourite  steed, 
fWhcse  blood  and  bone  gave  promise  of  his  speedy 
Sanguine  with  hope,  he  runs  with  partial  eye 
0  er  every  feattu^,  and  his  bets  are  high ; 
Of  triumph  sure,  he  sees  the  rivals  start. 
And  waits  their  coming  with  exulting  heart; 
Forestalling  glory,  with  impatient  glance. 
And  sure  to  see  his  couquering  steed  advance; 
The  conquering  steed  advances — luckless  dayl 
A  rival's  Herod  bears  the  prize  away. 
Nor  second  his,  nor  third,  but  lagging  last. 
With  hanging  head  he  comes,  by  all  surpassed: 
Sturprise  and  wrath  the  owner  s  mind  inflame. 
Love  turns  to  scorn,  and  glory  ends  in  shame; — 
Thus  waited,  high  in  hope,  the  partial  'Squire, 
Eager  to  hear,  impatient  to  admire : 
When  the  young  Preacher,  in  the  tones  that  find 
A  certain  passage  to  the  kindling  mind, 
\^th  air  and  accent  strange,  impressive,  sad, 
Alarm  d  the  judge — he  trembled  for  the  lad; 
But  when  the  text  announced  the  power  of  grace. 
Amazement  scowl' d  upon  his  clouded  face. 
At  this  d^enerate  son  of  his  illustrious  race; 
Staring  he  stood,  till  hope  again  arose. 
That  James  might  well  de^ue  the  words  he  chose 
For  this  he  listen  d — but  alas !  he  found 
The  jweacher  always  on  fwbidden  ground. 

And  now  the  Uncle  left  the  hated  pew, 
V  ith  James  and  James's  conduct  in  his  view; 
A  long  farewell  to  all  his  favourite  schemes! 
For  now  no  crazed  fanatic's  frantic  dreams 
Seem'd  vile  as  James's  conduct,  or  as  James: 
All  he  had  long  derided,  hated,  fear'd. 
This,  from  the  chosen  youth,  the  uncle  heard;— 
The  needless  pause,  the  fierce  disorder'd  air, 
The  groan  for  sin,  the  vehemence  of  prayer. 
Gave  birth  to  wrath,  that,  in  a  long  discourse 
Of  grace  triumphant,  rose  to  fourfold  force: 
He  found  his  thoughts  despised,  his  rules  transgressed. 
And  while  the  anger  kindled  in  liis  breast, 
The  pain  must  be  endured  that  could  not  be  expresfi'di 
Each  new  idea  more  inflamed  his  ire, 
As  fuel  thrown  upon  a  rising  fire: 
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A  hearer  yet,  he  songht  by  threatening  aga 
To  ease  his  heart,  and  awe  the  young  divine;' 
But  James  refused  those  angry  looks  to  meeti 
Till  he  dismiss'd  his  flock,  and  left  his  seat; 
Exhausted  then  he  felt  his  trembling  flame, 
But  fix'd  his  soul, — his  sentiments  the  same; 
And  therefore  wise  it  seem'd  to  fly  from  rage, 
And  seek  for  shelter  in  his  parsonage; 
There,  if  forsaken,  yet  consoled  to  find 
Some  comforts  left,  though  not  a  few  resigned; 
There,  if  he  lost  an  erring  parent's  love, 
An  honest  conscience  must  the  cause  approve; 
If  the  nice  palate  were  no  longer  fed. 
The  mind  enjoy *d  delicious  thoughts  instead; 
And  if  some  part  of  earthly  good  was  floMrn, 
Still  was  the  tithe  of  ten  good  farms  his  own. 

Fear  now,  and  discord,  in  the  village  reign, 
The  cool  remonstrate,  and  the  meek  complain; 
But  there  is  war  within,  and  wisdom  pleads  in  vun.     ^ 
Now  dreads  the  Uncle,  and  proclaims  his  dread. 
Lest  the  Boy-priest  should  turn  each  rustic  head; 
The  certain  converts  cost  him  certain  woe. 
The  doubtful  fear  lest  they  should  join  the  foe; 
Matrons  of  old,  with  whom  he  used  to  joke, 
Now  pass  his  honour  with  a  pious  look ; 
Lasses,  who  met  him  once  with  lively  airs. 
Now  cross  his  way,  and  gravely  walk  to  prayers: 
An  old  companion,  whom  he  long  has  loved, 
By  coward  fears  confess'd  his  conscience  moved; 
As  the  third  bottle  gave  its  spirit  forth, 
And  they  bore  witness  to  departing  worth. 
The  friend  arose,  and  he  too  would  depart: — 
"  Man,"  said  the  'Squire,  "  thou  wert  not  wont  to  start; 
Hast  thou  attended  to  that  foolish  boy, 
Who  would  abridge  all  comforts,  or  destroy?" 

Yes,  he  had  listen 'd,  who  had  slumber'd  long, 
And  was  convinced  that  something  must  be  wrong: 
But,  though  affected,  still  his  yielding  heart, 
And  craving  palate,  took  the  Uncle's  part; 
Wine  now  oppress'd  him,  who,  when  free  from  wine, 
Could  seldom  clearly  utter  his  design ; 
But  though  by  nature  and  indulgence  weak. 
Yet,  half  converted,  he  resolved  to  speak ; 
And,  speaking,  own'd,  "  that  in  his  mind  the  Youth 
Had  gifts  and  learning,  and  that  truth  was  truth; 
The  'Squire  he  honour'd,  and,  for  his  poor  part, 
H«  hated  nothing  like  a  hollow  heart: 
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But  'twas  a  maxim  he  had  often  tried, 

That  right  was  right,  and  there  he  would  ahide; 

He  honour'd  learning,  and  he  would  confcR«* 

The  preacher  had  his  talents — more  or  less: 

Why  not  agree?  he  thought  the  young  divine 

Had  no  such  strictness — they  might  drink  and  dine; 

For  them  sufficient — but  he  said  before, — 

That  truth  was  trutli,  and  he  would  drink  no  more." 

This  heard  the  'Squire  with  mix'u  contempt  and  pain 
He  fear'd  the  Priest  this  recreant  sot  would  gain. 
The  favourite  Nymph,  though  not  a  convert  made. 
Conceived  the  man  she  scorn'd  her  cause  would  aid, 
And  when  the  spirits  of  her  lord  were  low, 
The  lass  presumed  the  wicked  cause  to  show; 
"  It  was  the  wretched  life  his  Honour  led, 
And  would  draw  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head; 
Their  loves  (Heav'n  knew  how  dreadfully  distress'd 
The  thought  had  made  her!)  were  as  yet  unbless'd: 
And  till  the  church  had  sanction 'd  " — Here  she  saw 
The  wrath  that  forced  her  trembling  to  withdraw. 

Add  to  these  outward  ills,  some  inward  light. 
That  show'd  him  all  was  not  correct  and  right : 
Though  now  he  less  indulged — and  to  the  poor, 

From  day  to  day,  sent  alms  from  door  to  door; 
Though  he  some  ease  from  easy  virtues  found. 

Yet  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  compound; 

But  must  himself  the  darling  sin  deny. 

Change  the  whole  heart, — but  here  a  heavy  sigh 

Proclaim'd,  "  How  vast  the  toil !  and  ah !  how  weak  am  II 
James  too  has  trouble — he  divided  sees 

A  palish,  once  harmonious  and  at  ease: 

With  him  united  are  the  simply  meek, 

The  warm,  the  sad,  the  nervous,  and  the  weak; 

The  rest  his  Uncle's,  save  the  few  beside, 

Who  own  no  doctrine,  and  obey  no  guide; 

With  stragglers  of  each  adverse  camp,  who  lend 

Their  aid  to  both,  but  eacli  in  turn  offend. 
Though  zealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feel 

The  heat  too  fierce,  that  glows  in  vulgar  zeal; 

With  pain  he  hears  his  simple  friends  relate 

Their  week's  experience,  and  their  woful  state: 

With  small  temptation  struggling  every  hour, 

And  bravely  battling  with  the  tempting  power; 

EQs  native  sense  is  hurt  by  strange  complaints 

Cf  inward  motions  in  these  warring  saints; 

Who  never  cast  on  sinful  bait  a  look, 

But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook : 
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Grieved,  yel  compell'd  to  smile,  he  finds  it  hard 

Against  the  blunders  of  conceit  to  guard; 

He  sighs  to  hear  the  jests  his  converts  cause, 

He  cannot  give  their  erring  zeal  applause; 

But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  c-ondemn 

The  flights  and  follies  he  has  nursed  in  them: 

These,  in  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce, 

Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse; 

On  each  momentous  theme  dis<;nicc  they  bnii|^ 

And  give  to  Soom  her  poison  and  her  sting. 
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TALE  XVI. 

THE  CONFIDANT. 


Think'st  thon  I'd  make  » life  of  jealoiuj. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  mooa. 
With  firesh  suspicion  ? —  OtkeUo, 


Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thj  eheeks. 

And  given  my  treasure  and  m  j  rights  in  thee 

To  thick-eyed  musing  and  corsAdmeluicholy  ? — 1  Hewry  I  F« 


Akva  was  young  and  lovely — in  ner  eye 

The  glance  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dye; 

Her  shape  was  slender,  and  her  features  small, 

But  graceful,  easy,  unaffected  all : 

The  liveliest  tints  her  youthful  face  disclosed; 

There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed; 

For  the  pure  blood  that  flush'd  that  rosy  cheek 

Spoke  what  the  heart  forbad  the  tongue  to  speak; 

Ajid  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well. 

Nay,  with  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could  tell: 

Though  this  fair  lass  had  with  the  wealthy  dwelt, 

Yet  like  the  8amsel  of  the  cot  she  felt; 

And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise, 

Th^  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 

Now  Anna's  station  frequent  terrors  wrought 
In  one  whose  looks  were  with  such  meaning  fraught  t 
For  on  a  Lady,  as  an  humble  friend, 
It  was  her  painful  office  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind— 
And  some  the  body  harass  d,  some  the  mind: 
Billets  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read, 
To  make  the  Lady  sleepy  in  her  bed; 
She  play'd  at  whist,  but  with  inferior  skill, 
And  heard  the  summons  as  a  call  to  drill; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  play'd 
At  a  request  that  no  request  convey'd; 
The  Lady's  tales  with  anxious  looks  she  heard, 
For  she  must  witness  what  her  Friend  averred; 
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The  Lady's  taste  she  must  in  all  approve, 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  loved  mnst  love 
These,  with  the  various  duties  of  her  place, 
With  care  she  studied,  and  performed  with  grace; 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease, 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Such  were  the  Damsers. duties;  she  was  poor-* 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more: 
Men  on  her  face  with  careless  freedom  gazed, 
Nor  thought  how  painful  was  the  glow  thej  raised 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried, 
But  not  the  favour  of  a  grateful  bride; 
'They  spoke  their  purpose  with  an  easy  air, 
That  sham'd  and  frighten'd  the  dependent  fair; 
Past  time  she  view'd,  the  passing  time  to  cheat, 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet; 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  life's  future  page, 
And  saw  dependent,  poor,  repining  age. 

But  who  shall  dare  t'  assert  what  years  may  bring 
When  wonders  from  the  passing  hour  may  spring? 
There  dwelt  a  Yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind; 
For  thirty  years  he  labour'd ;  fortune  then 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  superior  men: 
A  richer  Stafford  who  had  lived  to  save 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  view'd, 
And  the  slight  studies  of  his  youth  renew'd : 
He  not  profoundly,  but  discreetly  read. 
And  a  fair  mind  with  usefiil  culture  fed. 
Then  thought  of  marriage — "But  thegreat^|'  said  he 
'*  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me:" 
Anna  he  saw,  admired  her  modest  air; 
He  thought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  fair; 
Love  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state. 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate; 
No  pride  in  money  would  his  feelings  wound, 
Nor  vulgar  manners  hurt  him  and  confound: 
He  then  the  Lady  at  the  Hall  address'd. 
Sought  her  consent,  and  liis  regard  express'd; 
Yet,  if  some  cause  his  earnest  wish  denied. 
He  begg'd  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  and  sigh'd. 

The  Lady  own'd  that  she  was  loth  to  part, 
But  praised  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  heart. 
Her  pleasing  person,  and  her  blooming  health; 
But  ended  thus,  "  Her  virtue  is  her  wealth." 

"  Then  is  she  rich!"  he  cried,  with  lively  air; 
**  But  whence,  so  please  you,  came  a  lass  so  fair?" 
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"  A  placeman's  thild  was  Aona,  one  who  died 
And  left  a  widow  by  afliictions  tried; 
She  to  support  her  infant  daughter  strove, 
But  early  left  the  object  of  her  love; 
Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan-state 
Gave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  fate; 
With  her  she  dwelt,  and  still  might  dwelling  be^ 
When  the  earl's  folly  caused  the  lass  to  flee; 
A  second  friend  was  she  compell'd  to  shun. 
By  the  rude  offers  of  an  uncheck'd  son; 
I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  love 
R^ard  the  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve; 
Yet,  e'en  with  me  protection  is  not  peace, 
Nor  man  s  designs,  nor  beauty's  trials  cease; 
Like  sordid  boys  by  costly  firuit  they  feel. 
They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steal." 

Now  this  good  Lady,  like  a  mtness  true, 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  she  knew ; 
And  'tis  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  had  not  means  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damsel's  breast 
A  fact  important  to  be  now  confess 'd; 
Gently,  my  muse,  th'  afflicting  tale  relate, 
And  have  seme  feeling  for  a  sister's  fate. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  came,— » 
An  Irish  captain,  Sedley  was  his  name ; 
And  he  too  had  that  same  prevailuig  art, 
That  gave  soft  ^vishes  to  the  virgin's  heart: 
In  years  they  differ'd ;  he  had  thirty  seen 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  just  fifteen; 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely  lively  pair, 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  trod  on  air. 

On  love,  delightful  theme!  the  captain  dwelt 
With  force  still  growing  with  the  hopes  he  felt; 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told, 
He  had  a  father  crafty,  harsh,  and  old; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect, 
Or  both,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject; 
Why  then  offence  to  one  so  powerftil  give, 
Who  (for  their  comfort)  had  not  long  to  live. 

Wiih  this  poor  prospect  the  deluded  maid. 
In  words  confiding,  was  indeed  betray 'd; 
And,  soon  as  terrors  in  her  bosom  rose, 
The  hero  fled;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parent's  breast 
Her  secret  trusted,  and  her  pains  impress'dj 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prudence  urged)  repair. 
To  shun  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  tbcNre; 
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Hut  BFO  she  irant,  the  luokJesa  damsel  pn^'d 
A  ohoeen  {Hand  might  lend  her  tjmelj  aid: 
"  YobI  my  souI'b  eUler,  my-  Eliza,  come, 
Hew  her  lut  wgh,  and  eaw:  thj  Anna's  doom;' 
"  'Til  a  routV  wish,"  the  aagty  father  oried, 
Bnt,  IiHt  in  trdnblea  of  Ub  own,  complied; 
Aud  dear  E'  izB  to  her  friead  wnf  lent, 
T'  indulge  '  hat  wish,  and  be  her  puniahment: 
The  time  arrived,  end  brought  a  tenfold  dread; 
'I'lie  dine  wu  past,  and  all  the  terror  flodj 
The  infimC  died;  the  &eB  miimei!  each  chum. 
And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  tdormi 

Should  her  Elko — no!  islie  was  too  jtitt, 
"  Too  good  and  lihid — but  ah<  too  young  to  tni 
Anna  retora'd,  her  former  place  reBumed, 
Aud  fiided  beauty  with  new  grace  ro-bloom'd ; 
And  if  flome  whiMpora  of  the  paat  were  heard, 
They  died  inuoxiouB,  an  dd  cuueb  Hppear'd; 
Bat  other  carcE  on  Anna's  hoeom  presa'd, 
She  aaw  her  father  gloomy  and  dietreae'd; 
He  died  o'erwhelmed  vith  debt,  and  uon  ' 
The  filial  sorrow  o'er  a  mother  dead: 
She  sought  Eliia'i  nrma — that  fajthfu]  friend  wu 
'Jlien  was  oompariBon  by  the  counteaH  shown, 
And  all  th'  adventures  of  her  life  ore  known. 

And  now.  bpyond  her  hopes — no  longer  tried 
B7  Blftvii>h  ano — eho  livsd  a  Yeoman's  bride; 
Then  bieis'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  grateful  tnind 
Was  rnrefiil,  cheurful,  vigihint,  and  kind; 
The  gautle  huhb-ind  felt  supreme  delight, 
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He  saw  with  pride  in  every  iriend  and  guest 
High  admiration  auo  regard  express'd: 
With  greater  pride,  and  with  superior  joy, 
He  look'd  exulCmg  ou  his  first-bom  boy; 
To  hsr  fond  hreait  the  wife  her  infant  strain'd, 
Some  feelings  utter'd,  some  wei«  not  expliun'd) 
And  she  enmptured  with  her  treasure  grew, 
The  nght  ramihar,  bat  the  pleasure  new. 

Yet  there  appetu-  d  wiiliia  that  tranquil  itatB 
Sotne  Ihreat'ning  prospect  of  uncertain  late; 
Between  the  innrried  when  a  secret  lies, 
■'  Dalies  suspicion  from  enforced  diagtuso ; 
mU  thonght  the  Wife  upon  hor  absent  ftiend, 
<•  T-u  ""  """  """'  "P°"  ^°'  '■'^^  depend; 

There  is  m,  being  in  the  world  beside, 
"Jo  enu,  discover  what  that  friend  wQI  hide) 
J**»  know  the  f.wt.  knew  not  ,ny  name  oc  .t.l^ 
«*no  these  can  tell  cannot  the  (act  relate; 
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But  thou,  Eliza,  caiist  the  whole  impart, 
And  all  my  safety  is  thy  generous  heart.' 

Mix'd  with  these  fears — but  light  and  trunsiont  thete— 
Fled  years  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease; 
So  tranquil  all,  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 
For  days  of  gloom  unmix'd  prepared  the  way: 
One  eve,  the  Wife,  still  happy  in  her  state, 
Sang  gaily,  thoughtless  of  approaching  fate ; 
Then  came  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread 
Not  unobserved)  she  in  confusion  read; 
The  substance  this — "  Her  friend  rejoiced  to  find 
That  she  had  riches  with  a  grateful  mind; 
While  poor  Eliza  had,  from  place  to  place, 
Been  lured  by  hope  to  labour  for  disgrace ; 
That  every  scheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
Pain'd  while  he  lived,  and  perish'd  when  he  died." 
She  then  of  want  in  angry  style  complained, 
Her  child  a  burthen  to  her  life  remain'd,  [sustain'd. 

Her  kindred  shunn'd  her  prayers,  no  friend   her  sou] 

"  Yet  why  neglected?     Dearest  Anna  knew 
Her  worth  once  tried,  her  friendship  ever  true; 
She  hoped,  she  trusted,  though  by  wants  oppressed. 
To  lock  the  treasured  secret  in  her  breast; 
Yet,  vex'd  by  trouble,  must  apply  to  one, 
For  kindness  due  to  her  for  kindness  done.** 

In  Anna's  mind  was  tumult,  in  her  face 
Flushings  of  dread  had  momentary  place: 
**  I  must,"  she  judged,  "  these  cruel  Imes  exposei, 
Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose." 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile, — 
'*  Anna,  your  Friend  has  not  a  friendly  style : 
Say  where  could  you  with  this  fair  lady  dwell. 
Who  boasts  of  secrets  that  she  scorns  to  tell  ? " 
*At  school,"  she  answerd;  he  "at  school!"  replied; 
'*  Nay,  then  I  know  the  secrets  you  would  hide; 
Some  early  longings  these,  without  dispute, 
Some  youthful  gaspings  for  forbidden  firdt : 
Why  so  disorder'd,  love?  are  such  the  crimes 
That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times? 
(^me,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
(o  perfect  peace — you  find  you  are  confess'd.'* 

This  cloud,  though  past,  alarm'd  the  conscious  wifa 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  for  her  life; 
Who  to  her  answer  join'd  a  fervent  prayer, 
That  her  Eliza  would  a  sister  spare; 
If  she  again — but  was  there  cause? — should  send. 
Let  her  direct — and  then  she  named  a  friend* 
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Again  the  Friend's  tormenting  letter  c-ain&-« 
"  The  wants  she  suffer 'd  were  affection's  shamO) 
She  with  her  chiJd  a  life  of  terrors  led, 
Unhappy  fruit!  but  of  a  lawful  bed: 
Her  friend  was  tasting  every  bh'ss  in  life, 
The  joyful  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife; 
While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want. 
To  starve  on  trifles  that  the  happy  grant; 
Poorly  for  all  her  faithful  silence  paid, 
And  tantalized  by  ineffectual  aid. 
She  could  not  thus  a  beggar's  lot  endure; 
She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure: 
If  they  were  friends,  then  equal  be  theur  lot, 
And  she  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not*' 

Despair  and  terror  seized  the  Wife,  to  find 
The  artful  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind : 
Money  she  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  dress 
Taught  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress: 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woes. 
That  envy's  self  might  on  the  view  repose; 
Then  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal, 
And  pamted  grief  like  one  compell'd  to  feeL 
Yes!  so  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  face. 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place; 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien, 
The  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul,  were  seen. 

Of  some  mysterious  ill,  the  Husband  sure 
Desired  to  trace  it,  for  he  hoped  to  cure; 
Something  he  knew  obscurely,  and  had  seen 
His  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  green ; 
Love,  loth  to  wound,  endured  conjecture  long. 
Till  fear  would  speak,  and  spoke  in  language  etXOD^ 

"All  I  must  know,  my  Anna — truly  know 
Whence  these  emotions,  terrors,  troubles  dow; 
Give  me  thy  grief,  and  I  will  fidrly  prove 
Inline  is  no  selfish,  no.  ungenerous  love.' 

Now  Anna's  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became. 
Fear  with  respect  contended,  love  with  shame; 
But  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide. 
Prescribing  what  to  show  and  what  to  hide. 

**  It  is  my  friend,"  she  said — "  but  why  disclose 
A  woman's  weakness  struggling  with  her  woes? 
Yes,  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaints, 
The  wrongs  she  suffers,  the  distress  she  paints: 
Something  we  do — but  she  afflicts  me  still, 
And  says,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  will; 
This  plaintive  style  I  pity  and  excuse. 
Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refuse; 
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But  here  my  useless  sorrows  I  resign, 
And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine.** 

The  Husband  doubted;  he  was  kind  but  cool: — 
"  'Tis  a  strong  friendship  to  arise  at  school; 
Once  more  then,  love,  once  more  the  sufferer  aid,^ 
I  too  can  pity,  but  I  must  upbraid : 
Of  these  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  free, 
Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy.** 

The  Wife  again  despatch  *d  the  useless  bribr 
Again  essay 'd  her  terrors  to  describe; 
Again  with  kindest  words  entreated  peace, 
And  begg'd  her  offerings  for  a  time  might  Ob^j 

A  calm  succeeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  comes  on: 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna's  heart, 
In  Stafford's  mind  a  secret  fear  of  art; 
Not  long  they  lasted — this  determined  foe 
Knew  all  lier  claims,  and  nothing  would  fo*"^©; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read, 
"  My  child,  one  cause  of  my  distress,  is  de.d: 
Heav'n  has  my  infant:  '* — "  Heartless  wretch!**  she  orMd, 
"  Is  this  thy  joy?" — "  I  am  no  longer  tied: 
Nor  will  I,  hast'ning  to  my  friend  partake 
Her  cares  and  comforts,  and  no  more  forsake; 
Now  shall  we  both  in  equal  station  move, 
Save  that  my  friend  enjoys  a  husband's  love.'* 

Complaint  and  threats  so  strong,  the  Wife  amazed, 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage-neighbour  gazed; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  first  betray *d  her  grief 
When  fijods  of  tears  gave  anguish  its  relief. 

She  fear'd  that  Stafford  would  refuse  assent, 
And  knew  her  selfish  Friend  would  not  relent; 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay'd  the  task, 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compell'd  to  ask; 
Unknown  to  him  some  object  fill'd  her  mind, 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkijd: 
They  sate  one  evening,  each  absorb'd  in  gloom, 
When  hark !  a  noise  and  rushing  to  the  room. 
The  Friend  tripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laughing  said, "  I  oome." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  anxious  mind, 
And  meeting  whisper'd,  "  Is  Eliza  kind?" 
Reserved  and  cool,  the  Husband  sought  to  prove 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  love. 
To  nought  that  pass'd  between  the  Stranger-friend 
And  his  meek  partner,  seem'd  he  to  attend; 
But,  anxious,  listen  d  to  the  lightest  word 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  guest  afford; 
Ajid  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  such  fear. 
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Socm  ke  perceived  this  nninvited  guest, 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  possess'd; 
Lofty  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afraid  to  speak : 
As  mute  she  listen'd  vnth  a  painful  smile, 
Her  friend  sate  laughing  and  at  ease  the  while, 
Telling  her  idle  tales  with  all  the  glee 
Of  careless  and  unfeeling  levity. 
With  calm  good  sense  he  knew  his  Wife  endued, 
And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  view'd; 
Her  speech  was  l»w,  her  every  look  convey 'd — 
"  I  am  a  slave,  subservient  and  afraid.** 
All  trace  of  comfort  vanish 'd,  if  she  spoke, 
The  noisy  friend  upon  her  purpose  broke ; 
To  her  remarks  with  insolence  replied, 
And  her  assertions  doubted  or  denied ; 
While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook. 
Woe-struck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look. 

"  There  is,"  said  Stafford,  "yes,  there  is  a  cause— 
This  creature  frights  her,  overpowers  and  awes." 
Six  weeks  had  pass'd — "  In  truth,  my  love,  tliis  friend 
Has  liberal  notions;  what  does  she  intend? 
Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  stay 
Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  go  away?" 

Confused  the  Wife  replied,  in  spite  of  truth, 

*  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  youth." 

*  'Tis  well,"  said  Stafford,  "  then  your  love  renew; 
Trust  me,  your  rivals,  Anna,  will  be  few." 

Though  playful  this,  she  felt  too  much  distress'd 
T*  admit  the  consolation  of  a  jest; 
111  she  reposed,  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh. 
And  murmuring  forth  her  anguish,  beg  to  die; 
With  sunken  eye,  slow  pace,  and  pallid  cheek. 
She  look'd  confusion,  and  she  fear'd  to  spealt. 

All  this  the  Friend  beheld,  for,  quick  of  sight, 
She  knew  the  husband  eager  for  her  flight; 
And  that  by  force  alone  she  (^uld  retain 
The  lasting  comforts  she  had  hope  to  gain: 
She  now  perceived  to  win  her  post  for  life; 
She  must  infuse  fresh  terrors  in  the  wife; 
Most  bid  to  friendship's  feebler  ties  adieu. 
And  boldly  claim  the  object  in  her  view: 
She  saw  the  husband  s  love,  and  knew  the  power 
His  friend  might  use  in  some  propitious  hour. 

Meantime  the  anxious  Wife,  from  pure  dbtresB 
Assuming  courage,  said,  "  I  will  confess;" 
But  with  her  cliUdren  felt  a  parent's  pride. 
And  sought  encc  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 
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Ofifended  grieved,  impatient,  Stafibrd  bore 
The  odious  change,  till  he  could  bear  no  inorot 
A  friend  to  tmth,  in  speech  and  action  plain, 
He  held  all  fraud  and  cunning  in  disdain; 
But  fraud  to  find,  and  falsehood  to  detect, 
For  once  he  fled  to  measures  indirect. 

One  day  the  friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
The  Guest  with  care  adorn'd,  and  named  her  home; 
To  please  the  eye  there  curious  prints  were  placed, 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste; 
Letters  and  music,  on  a  table  laid. 
The  favourite  studies  of  the  fair  betray*d; 
Beneath  the  window  was  the  toilet  spread, 
And  the  fire  gleam  d  upon  a  crimson  bed. 

In  Aima's  looks  and  falling  tears  were  seen 
How  interesting  had  their  subjects  been : 
**  Oh!  then,  *  resumed  the  friend,  "  I  plainly  find 
That  you  and  Stafford  know  each  other's  mind; 
I  must  depart,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown, 
Like  one  discarded,  worthless  and  unknown; 
But,  shall  I  carry,  and  to  please  a  foe, 
A  painful  secret  in  my  bosom?  No  I 
Tlunk  not  your  Friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
Beneath  your  feet,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead; 
I  have  some  feeling  and  will  not  be  made 
The  scorn  of  her  whom  love  cannot  persuade; 
Would  not  your  word,  your  slightest  wish,  effBCt 
All  that  1  hope,  petition,  or  expect? 
The  power  you  have,  but  you  the  use  decline— 
^*roof  that  you  feel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine. 
There  was  a  time,  when  I,  a  tender  maid, 
Flew  at  a  call,  and  your  desires  obey'd; 
A  very  mother  to  the  child  became. 
Consoled  your  sorrow,  and  conceal  d  your  shame; 
But  now,  grown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 
You  thrust  a  bosom-friend  despised  and  poor; 
That  child  alive,  its  mothy  might  have  known 
The  liard,  ungrateful  spirit  she  has  shown." 

Here  paused  the  Guest,  and  Anna  cried  at  length— 
"  You  t^  me,  ciniel  friend !  beyond  my  strength : 
Would  I  had  been  beside  my  infant  laid. 
Where  none  would  vex  me,  threaten,  or  upbrwdl 

In  Anna  s  looks  the  friend  beheld  despair; 
Her  speech  she  soften 'd,  and  composed  her  air. 
Yet  while  professing  love,  she  answer'd  still — 
"  You  can  befriend  me,  but  you  want  the  will.** 
I'hey  parted  thus,  and  Anna  went  her  way, 
To  shed  her  secret  sorrows,  and  to  pray 
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Stafford,  amneed  with  books,  and  fond  of  hcnne, 
By  reading  oft  dispell  d  the  evening  gloom; 
ffistory  or  tale — all  heard  him  with  delight, 
And  thus  was  pass'd  this  memorable  night. 

The  listening  Friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile; 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while; 
And  ere  she  fondly  bore  him  to  his  bed,    ' 
On  his  fair  faoe  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resmned,  "  My  tale,*'  said  ha, 
**  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  sadness  be!  "— 

"  The  Caliph  Harun,  as  historians  tell. 
Ruled,  for  a  tyrant,  admirably  well; 
Where  his  own  pleasures  were  not  touched,  to  men 
He  was  himiane,  and  sometimes  even  then; 
Harun  was  fond  of  fruits,  and  gardens  fair, 
And  woe  to  all  whom  he  found  poaching  l^ere: 
Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  Boy, 
Eager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy; 
His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  fancy  strong, 
He  sigh*d  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  from  wrong; 
When  by  the  Caliph  in  the  garden  placed, 
He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  long'd  to  taste: 
And  oft  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
Rich  hanging  fruits  with  rind  of  glowing  gold; 
Too  long  he  stay'd  forbidden  bliss  to  view. 
His  virtue  failing  as  his  longings  grew; 
Athirst  and  wearied  with  the  noontide  heat. 
Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet; 
With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood, 
Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  touch'd  the  fragrant  food: 
The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sun 
Charm'd  his  young  sense — ^he  ate  and  was  undone  • 
When  the  fond  glutton  paused,  his  eyes  around 
He  tum'd,  and  eyes  upon  him  turning  found; 
Pleased  he  beheld  the  spy,  a  brother  page, 
A  friend  allied  in  office  and  in  age; 
Who  promised  much  that  secret  he  would  be, 
But  high  the  price  he  fix'd  on  secrecy. 

"  *  Were  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,* 
Began  the  Boy, '  where  would  youi  sorrows  end? 
In  all  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
The  Caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage 
I  thmk  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive, 
Writhing  in  nangs — but  come,  my  fHend!  revive? 
Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  parse  contains 
Conld  not  have  saved  you  from  terrific  pains; 
I  scorn  such  meannesjs;  and  if  not  in  debt, 
Woulil  not  an  asper  on  your  folly  set  * 


"  Thaliinl  v/ns  alronsi  ymiug  Osmyn  Murch'd  Mm 
For  bribes,  find  found  be  wxin  oonH  bril«  iio  monii 
That  lime  arrived,  for  Osmyn's  ilock  was  diulII, 
And  tbc  young  trrant  now  poMeBs'd  it  aJl^ 
The  DTud  ynutfa  nitb  his  coiupanions  near, 
Gave  tbe  broad  hiiic  [liat  reiaei  the  sudden  fbar 
Th'  un(;eneroii>  innilt  now  wu  duly  ehown. 
And  Osmyn's  pease  and  boneat  pride  vere  9nin>| 
Then  came  augmentjng  woes,  and  fancy  11111111; 
Dr^wibrmB  i^suffBrinff,  a  tormflnting  tfanmgi 
He  fflit  degraded,  and  t-ic.  ptrnggUng  mind 
Dar'd  not  bo  l^e,  and  could  nol  be  resigned; 
And  all  hia  pnins  and  fervunt  prayers  obbuaed 
Wn«  truoe  from  inault,  wbile  tbe  (esn  remiun'l 

"  OuB  day  it  obanced  tlial  ibis  degraded  Btqf 
And  Tyrant-friend  were  iixM  al  tbeir  emplc^; 
Wbo  now  bad  thrown  restraint  and  form  addc^ 
And  for  bis  bribe  in  plainer  speech  applied: 
'  Long  have  1  waited,  lUid  the  hist  eapply 
Wai  but  a  pittnnce.  yet  how  piitiunt  I! 
Bui  give  me  »ow  what  thy  Brtl  teiTors  gavev 
My  speech  shall  praise  thee,  and  my  wlenos 


The 


"  Oimyn  bad  found,  in  many  a  dreadfiil  day. 


Dyraut  Gi 


iuplay: 


Oh  I  bad  that  stolsn  IruU  the  poner  possesa'd 
To  war  with  Ul'e,  I  now  hitd  heen  M  rest' 
"  '  S.1  foud  of  doatb,"  replied  Ihe  Bey,"  'tis  pL 

Bui  to  the  Caliph  were  a  secret  shown, 

Ilealb  bas  110  piun  thai  ivuuld  be  then  nnkiionti 


far  from  Ills  no^ce,  favour,  or  employ; 

Bui  geuller  luovemenls  toothed  his  ruffled  nani. 

And  his  own  fhilings  laugbl  bim  to  be  Idnd. 

"  Relentiug  thoughts  then  painted  Osmyn  yomiB 
His  passion  urgent,  and  (emptatlan  strong; 
And  thai  bo  sufler'd  fVom  that  villuln-Spy 
Paina  woru  dian  death,  till  he  deured  to  dia; 
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To  reason,  pity  lent  her  powerful  aid, 

For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray'd; 

And  a  free  pardon  the  glad  boy  restored 

To  tha  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord; 

Who  from  his  office  and  his  conutry  drove 

That  traitor- Friend,  whom  pjuns  nor  pray'rs  could  mov«| 

Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  could  endure, 

And  then  with  cruel  av'rice  sold  the  cure. 

"  My  tale  is  ended ;  but  to  be  applied, 
I  must  describe  the  place  where  Caliphs  hide." 

Here  both  the  females  look'd  alarmed,  distress'd, 
With  hurried  passions  hard  to  be  express'd. 

"  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed, 
WTiere  slept  a  lady  of  no  vulgar  taste; 
Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 
That  she  had  honoured  and  proclaimed  her  home; 
To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed. 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  tiiste; 
Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid, 
For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  often  played* 
fieneath  the  wmdow  was  a  toilet  spread. 
And  a  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed.' 

He  paused,  he  rose;  with  troubled  joy  the  Wife 
Felt  the  new  era  of  her  changeful  life; 
Frankness  and  love  appear'd  in  Stafford's  face, 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  gave  place. 

Twice  made  the  Guest  an  effort  to  sustain 
Her  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain, 
Nor  could  suppress  her  shame,  nor  could  support  her  prhk 
Quick  she  retired,  and  all  the  dismal  night 
Thought  of  her  guilt,  her  folly,  and  her  flight 
Then  sought  unseen  her  miserable  home, 
Tc  think  of  comforts  lost,  and  brood  on  wauls  to 
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-She  hafh  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 


Open  as  day  for  melting  cliaHty; 

Tet,  notwiuutanding,  being  inoemed,  ia  flinty 


Her  temper,  therefore,  moat  be  well  obeerred. — 


WMMV^^^^^^^^^*^^^* 


Fbmalbb  there  are  of  onsuspicions  mind. 
Easy  and  soft,  and  credulous  and  kind; 
Who,  when  offended  for  the  twentieth  time, 
Will  hear  th'  offender  and  forgive  the  crime: 
And  there  are  others  whom,  like  these  to  ohoet, 
Asks  but  the  humblest  effort  of  deceit; 
But  they,  once  injured,  feel  a  strong  disdain. 
And,  seldom  pardoning,  never  trust  again : 
Urged  by  religion,  they  forgive — but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  and  never  more  forget; 
Those  are  like  wax — apply  them  to  the  fire, 
Melting  they  take  th'  impressions  you  desire; 
Easy  to  mould,  and  fashion  as  you  please, 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease: 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain, 
But  once  inipress'd  wUl  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  port  a  serious  Merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade; 
And  brought  his  lady,  who,  their  children  dead. 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  fled: 
The  husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  seen, 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  serene; 
There  in  short  time  the  social  couple  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  few 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  assail'd. 
In  vain  resisted — hope  and  science  fail'd: 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  led, 
"  Poor  merchant  Paul!  what  think  ye?  will  he  wed? 
A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religious  man, 
ThuK  can  he  rest? — I  wonder  if  he  can." 
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He  too,  as  grief  subsided  in  his  mind, 
Crave  place  to  notions  of  congenial  kind; 
Grave  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  before; 
His  years  were  forty — he  might  pass  for  more; 
Composed  his  featwes  wetc,  his  stature  low. 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow ; 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  plain, 
The  colour  purple,  and  without  a  stain ; 
His  words  were  few,  and  special  was  his  care 
In  simplest  terms  his  purpose  to  declare; 
A  man  more  civil,  sober,  and  discreet, 
More  grave  and  courteous,  you  could  seldom  meet: 
Though  frugal  he,  yet  sumptuous  was  his  board, 
As  if  to  prove  how  much  he  could  a£ford; 
For  though  reserved  himself,  he  loved  to  see 
His  table  plenteous,  and  his  neighbours  free: 
Among  these  friends  he  sat  in  solemn  styte, 
And  rarely  soften'd  to  a  sober  smile; 
For  this,  observant  friends  their  reasons  gave— 
**  Concerns  so  yast  would  make  the  idlest  grave, 
And  for  such  man  to  be  of  language  free, 
Would  seem  incongruous  as  a  singing  tree: 
Trees  have  their  music,  but  the  birds  they  shield 
The  pleasing  tribute  for  protection  yield; 
Each  ample  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends, 
As  this  rich  Merchant  cheers  his  happy  friends  I" 

In  the  same  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
A  gentle  Lady,  with  a  mind  discreet: 
Neither  in  life's  decline,  nor  bloom  of  youth, 
One  famed  for  maiden  modesty  and  truth: 
By  nature  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred. 
She  look'd  on  lovers  with  a  virgin's  dread : 
Deceivers,  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they. 
And  harmless  beauty  their  pursuit  and  prey; 
As  bad  as  giants  in  the  ancient  times 
Were  modern  lovers,  and  the  same  their  crimes: 
Soon  as  she  heard  of  her  all-conquering  charms, 
At  once  she  fled  to  her  defensive  arms; 
Conn'd  o'er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  told. 
And,  statue-like,  was  motionless  and  cold; 
From  prayer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  pray*d. 
Ere  the  hard  stone  became  the  yielding  maid — 
A  different  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued, 
And  turned  to  stone  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood: 
Whatever  youth  described  his  wounded  heart, 
•*  He  came  to  rob  her,  and  she  scom*d  his  art ; 
And  who  of  raptures  once  presiuned  to  speak, 
Told  listening  maids  he  thought  them  fond  and  \veak 
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But  should  B  nortlTy  man  his  bopos  dT^lsjr 
111  (vv  plniu  words,  and  bag  a  ye>  or  nag. 
He  would  doHtrve  mi  antn-er  ju9l  and  plain, 
Knee  iidulatioa  only  moved  ilislnin — 
Sir,  if  my  frieade  olyect  not,  coma  aguu." 

Hence,  onr  grave  Lover,  though  be  lilted  the  hoa, 
Prtjflod  not  a  feature — dwelt  not  on  a  gr^ice ; 
But  In  the  aimplBHt  terms  declared  hia  stale, 
"  A  widow'd  inan.  who  wished  a  virtuoQE  inatei 
Who  fear  d  neglecc,  and  was  compell  d  to  trust 
Dopundeuts  wasteful,  idle,  or  unjiMit; 
Or  should  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy, 
At  boot,  they  could  not  help  him  to  ei^oy; 
But  with  her  person  and  her  prudenee  blest, 
His  acta  wotdd  prosper,  and  lus  soul  hava  tats 
Would  she  be  his?  " — Why.  that  was  much  to  say; 
She  would  consider:  he  awhilu  might  stay; 
Sha  liked  his  lonuueri,  and  believed  liis  wordj 
Ha  did  not  flatter,  flatteiy  ahe  abhDrr'd: 
It  was  her  happy  lot  in  poaoe  ID  dnell — 
Would  ehaiige  make  belter  what  was  now  so  well? 
But  she  would  ponder." — "  This,"  he  ssjd,  "  was  kind," 
And  bc^'d  to  know  "  when  ahe  hod  tii'd  her  minil" 

Romantic  mjudons  would  have  Acom'd  the  tur 
And  the  cool  prudence  of  a  mind  to  fhirr 
Bnt  welt  it  pleased  tli^  witier  niidd  to  Gui) 
Her  own  oiild  virtues  in  her  lovsr's  miud. 

Uis  worldly  B*ealth  she  sought,  and  quickly  grew 
Pleased  with  her  search,  mid  happy  in  the  view 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  sUires, 
Of  moms  whose  treasures  press  d  tlie  Kroniiing  floon; 
And  he  of  cleriu  and  servaols  could  display 
A  little  army  on  a  pnbhc  day : 
Was  this  a  mnn  like  needy  haii  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye.  or  losy  cheek? 

The  sum  npp«nted  tor  her  widow  d  state, 
Fix'd  by  her  Iriend.  exdted  no  debate; 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  bur  hand  and  tieait, 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art; 
In  his  engs^monta  ahe  hod  tio  oonoem ; 
Us  taught  her  not.  nor  had  ahe  wish  to  leara: 
On  him  in  all  ocem^ioas  she  relied, 
His  word  her  surely,  and  his  worth  her  ptide. 

When  ship  was  launch'd,  and  merchant  Pnul  h 
A  bounteous  feast  became  tiie  lady's  cure' 
Who  then  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made. 
In  costly  raiment,  iind  willi  kind  pAmde. 

Call'd  by  this  duly  on  a  oartain  day, 
And  robed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  urtay 
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Forth  from  her  room,  with  moiisured  step  she  cajoe, 
Proud  of  th'  event,  and  stately  look'd  the  dame: 
The  hushand  met  her  at  his  study-door — 
"  This  way,  my  love — one  moment,  and  no  more: 
A  trifling  business — ^you  will  understand, 
The  law  requires  that  you  affix  your  hand ; 
But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause, 
Why  forms  like  these  have  been  prescribed  by  laws: 
Then  from  his  chair  a  man  in  black  arose, 
And  with  much  quickness^ hurried  off  his  prose: 
That  "  Ellen  Paul,  the  with,  and  so  forth,  freed 
From  all  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed, 

And  forasmuch  " said  she,  "  I've  no  distrust, 

For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just; 

Our  friends  are  waiting — where  am  I  to  sign?— 

There! Now  be  ready  when  we  meet  to  dine.* 

This  said,  she  hurried  off  in  great  delight, 

The  ship  was  lamich'd,  and  joyful  was  the  night. 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain, 
This  serious  Merchant  was  a  rogue  in  grain; 
A  treacherous  wretch,  an  artful,  sober  knave, 
And  ten  times  worse  for  manners  cool  and  grave. 
And  sh6  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  scoundrel  deeds,  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas!  'tis  true;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
To  soften  crime,  that  cannot  be  denied ; 
And  might  have  labour'd  many  a  tedious  verse 
The  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse: 
Be  it  confess'd,  that  long,  with  troubled  look, 
This  Trader  riew'd  a  huge  accompting-book; 
(His  former  marriage  for  a  time  delay 'd 
The  dreaded  hour,  the  present  lent  its  aid): 
But  he  too  clearly  saw  the  evil  day, 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away; 
Thus  by  connecting  with  his  sorrows,  crime, 
He  gaind  a  portion  of  uneasy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  injured  Lady  saw. 
What  law  had  given,  again  she  gave  to  law; 
His  guilt,  her  folly — these  at  once  impress'd 
Their  lasting  feelings  on  her  guileless  breast. 

"  Shame  I  can  beai*,"  she  cried,  "  and  want  sustalu, 
But  will  not  see  this  guilty  wretch  again:" 
For  all  was  lost,  and  he,  with  many  a  tear, 
Confess'd  the  fault — she  turning  scorn'd  to  hear. 
To  legal  claims  he  yielded  all  his  worth, 
But  small  the  portion,  and  the  wrong'd  were  wroth, 
Nor  to  their  debtor  would  a  part  allow; 
And  where  to  liv«  he  knew  not — knew  not  how. 
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The  Wife  a  cottage  fbond,  and  thither  went 
The  suppliant  man^  bat  she  would  not  relent: 
Tbenc^orth  she  alter 'd  with  indignant  tone, 
*  I  feel  the  misery,  and  will  feel  alone:** — 
He  woald  turn  servant  for  her  sake,  would  keep 
The  poorest  school ;  the  very  streets  would  sweqp^ 
To  show  his  love — '^  It  was  alreadv  shown : 

_  « 

And  her  afflictiou  should  be  all  her  own: 

His  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touch*d  her 

But  from  his  meanness  she  resolved  to  part" 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  beside 
Its  humblest  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  cried : 
'•*  Welcome — ^yes!  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can. 
The  fwtune  dealt  me  bv  this  cniel  man ; 
Welcome  this  low  thatch'd  roof,  this  shattered  door. 
These  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor. 
Welcome  my  envied  neighbours ;  this,  to  you, 
Is  all  fiuniliar — all  to  me  is  new : 
Ynn  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal; 
Your  firmer  nerves  no  trembling  terrors  feel. 
Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  desire  you  to  conceal 
What  your  coarse  feelings  bear  without  offence, 
Disgusts  my  taste,  and  poisons  every  sense : 
Daily  shall  I  your  sad  relations  hear. 
Of  wanton  women,  and  of  men  severe; 
There  will  dire  curses,  dreadful  oaths  abound. 
And  vile  expressions  shock  me  and  confound; 
Noise  of  dull  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  worda, 
Will  be  the  music  that  this  lane  affords; 
Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
The  human  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade: 
Elard  is  my  fate!  yet  easier  to  sust'un, 
Than  to  abide  vdth  guilt  and  fi*aud  again; 
A  grave  impostor?  who  expects  to  meet, 
In  such  grey  locks  and  gravity,  deceit? 
Where  the  sea  rages,  and  the  hillows  roar, 
Men  know  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shore; 
But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  descried. 
When  o'er  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked  tid^— 
Sinking  unwam'd.  they  execrate  the  shock. 
And  the  dread  peril  of  the  sunken  rock." 

A  frowning  world  had  now  the  man  to  drejid, 
Taught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred : 
Puling  in  grief,  beset  with  constant  care. 
Wandering  he  went,  to  rest  he  knew  not  where. 

Meantime  the  Wife — but  she  abjured  the  nani^— 
ir«^»rnd  her  lot,  and  struggled  with  the  shame, 
an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side, 
mething,  as  in  blood  allied, 
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Admired  her  firmness,  his  protection  gave, 
And  ahow*d  a  kindness  she  disdain'd  to  crave 

Fmgal  and  rich  the  man,  and  frugal  grew 
The  sister-mind,  without  a  selfish  view; 
And  farther  still — the  temp'rate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed: 
His  whole  estate,  when  to  the  grave  consigned, 
L^  the  good  tdnsman  to  the  kindred  mind; 
Assured  that  law,  with  spell  secm'e  and  tight, 
Had  fix'd  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right. 

Now  to  hor  ancient  residence  removed, 
She  lived  as  widow,  well  endowed  and  loved; 
Decent  her  table  was,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor: 
The  absent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  relief. 
As  her  free  bounty  sought  the  haunts  of  grief; 
A  pliun  and  homely  charity  had  she, 
And  loved  the  objects  of  her  alms  to  see; 
With  her  own  hands  she  dress'd  the  savoury  meat, 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  receipt ; 
She  heard  all  tales  that  injured  wives  relate. 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  fate ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wretch  was  known 
So  vile,  so  mean,  so  cruel,  as  her  own. 

This  bounteous  Lady  kept  an  active  spy. 
To  search  th'  abodes  of  want,  and  to  supply; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dame — 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeds  the  same* 
No  practised  villain  could  a  victim  find, 
Than  this  stem  Lady  more  completely  blind; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  could  meet 
One  less  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit; 
The  wrong  she  treasured,  and  on  no  pretence 
Received  th'  offender,  or  forgot  th'  oflFence : 
But  the  kind  Servant,  to  the  thrice-proved  knavs 
A  fourth  time  Usten'd,  and  the  past  forgave. 

First  in  her  youth,  when  she  was  blithe  and  gai^ 
Came  a  smooth  rogue,  and  stole  her  love  away; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew. 
To  boast  the  wanton  mischief  he  could  do: 
Yet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  great  her  pain. 
That  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,  who,  with  villain-art. 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agonized  her  heart; 
He  seized  her  purse,  in  idle  waste  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  call'd  her  friend; 
Five  years  she  suffer'd — he  had  revell'd  five— 
Thsa  came  to  show  her  he  was  just  alive; 
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Alone  he  came,  Lis  vile  coinpauion  dead; 
Aiid  be,  n  wandering  pauper,  wanting  brnd; 
His  body  wasted,  wither'd  life  and  limb, 
When  tliis  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  him* 
Nay,  she  was  sure  tliat,  should  he  uow  sorvifii 
No  better  huebaud  would  be  left  ali\'e; 
For  him  she  mourii'd,  and  then,  alone  and  poor, 
Sought  and  fomid  comfort  at  her  Lady's  door: 
Ten  years  she  scr\'ed,  and,  mercy  her  employ. 
Her  tasks  were  plesisure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  lived  the  Mistress  and  the  Maid,  dBaga^A 
Each  others  aid— one  cautious,  and  both  kind: 
<^>ft  at  their  window,  working,  they  would  sigh 
I'o  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  by; 
Like  wounded  bees,  tliat  at  their  home  arrive, 
Slowly  and  wcuk,  but  labouring  for  the  hive. 

The  busy  people  of  a  mason  s  yard 
The  curious  Lady  view'd  with  much  r^ard ; 
AVith  steady  motion  she  perceived  them  draw 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly  working  saw. 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  surprise  to  see 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry: 
Cold  was  the  season,  and  confined  their  view, 
Tedious  their  tasks,  but  merry  were  the  crew: 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait. 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  freight; 
Within  the  panniers  on  an  ass  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  portion  paid; 
This  ho  re-sold,  and  with  each  tritiing  ^ft, 
Made  shift  to  live,  and  wretched  was  the  shift. 

Nor  will  it  be  by  everj'  reader  told 
Who  was  this  humble  trader,  poor  and  old.— 
In  vain  an  author  would  a  name  suppress, 
From  the  least  hint  a  reader  learns  to  guess; 
Of  cliildreu  lost,  our  novels  sometimes  treat. 
We  never  care — assured  again  to  meet: 
In  vain  the  writer  for  concealment  tries, 
We  trace  his  purpose  under  all  disguise; 
Nay,  though  he  tells  us  they  are  dead  and  gone, 
Of  whom  we  wot — they  will  appear  anon; 
Our  favourites  light,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie, 
Sunr'7e  they  cannot — nay,  they  cannot  die; 
Now  as  these  tricks  and  stratagems  arc  known, 
*Tis  best,  at  once  the  simple  truth  to  own. 

This  was  the  Husband — in  a  humble  shed 
He  nightly  slept,  and  daily  sought  his  bread: 
Once  for  rehef  the  weary  man  applied; 
"  Your  wife  is  rich,"  the  angry  vestry-  cried: 
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Alas!  he  oared  not  to  his  wife  complam, 

Feeling  her  wrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain: 

By  yarious  methods  he  had  tried  to  live, 

Bnt  not  one  effort  would  subsistence  give: 

He  was  an  usher  in  a  school,  till  noise 

Made  him  l^s  able  than  the  weaker  boys; 

On  messages  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 

Strove  names,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain; 

Each  small  employment  In  each  neighbouring  tovm. 

By  turn  he  took,  to  lay  as  quickly  down : 

For,  such  his  fate,  he  fail'd  in  all  he  .planned, 

And  nothing  prospered  in  his  luckless  hand. 

At  his  old  home,  his  motive  half  suppressd. 
He  sought  no  more  for  riclies,  but  for  rest: 
There  lived  the  beauteous  Wife,  and  at  her  gate 
He  saw  in  cheerful  groups  the  needy  wait; 
"  Had  he  a  right  with  boldei;hope  t'  apply?" 
He  ask'd — was  answerd,  and  went  groaning  by; 
For  some  remains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride. 
Forbade  a  prayer  he  knew  would  be  denied. 

Thus  was  the  grieving  man,  with  burthen 'd  ass, 
Seen  day  by  day  along  the  street  to  pass: 
**  Who  is  he,  Susan?  who  the  poor  old  man? 
He  never  calls — do  make  him,  if  you  can." — 
The  conscious  damsel  still  delay'd  to  speak. 
She  stopped  con^sed,  and  had  her  words  to  seek; 
From  Susan's  fears  the  fact  her  mistress  knew. 
And  cried — "  The  wretch:  what  scheme  has  he  m  Ti«w* 
Is  this  his  lot? — but  let  him,  let  him  feel — 
Who  wants  the  coui'age,  not  the  will  to  steal." 

A  dreadful  winter  came,  each  day  severe, 
Misty  when  mild,  and  icy  cold  when  clear; 
And  still  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load, 
Returning  slow,  and  shivering  on  the  road: 
The  Lady,  still  relentless,  saw  him  come. 
And  said — "  I  wonder,  has  the  wretch  a  home?**— 
"A  hut!  a  hovel!" — **  Then  his  fate  appears 
To  suit  his  crime:" — "  Yes,  lady,  not  his  years;— 
No!  nor  his  suflFerings — nor  that  form  decay 'd.*'— 
"  Well!  let  the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid: 
You  must  the  vileness  of  his  acts  allow  ' 
"  And  you,  dear  lady,  that  he  feels  it  now." — 
**  When  such  dissemblers  on  their  deeds  reflect, 
Can  they  the  pity  they  refused  expect? 
He  that  doth  evil,  evil  shall  he  dread.'* — 
**  The  snow,"  quoth  Susan,  "  falls  upon  his  bed — 
It  blows  beside  the  tliatch — ^it  melts  upon  his  head.*'— ~ 
"  *Ti8  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  guUt  to  feel:"— 
'*  Yes,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal; 
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ThruugL  his  bare  oress  appears  his  shnvell'd  skin. 

And  ill  he  fares  without,  aud  worse  withiii : 

With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  aud  slow, 

What  cold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  sufferer  know!" — 

**  Think  on  his  crime." — "  Yes,  siu-e  t  was  very  wrong 

But  look,  (God  bless  him !)  how  he  gropes  along."— 

"  Brought  me  to  shame." — "  Oh!  yes,  1  know  it  all-— 

What  cutting  blast!  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl; 

He  freezes  as  he  moves — he  dies !  if  he  should  fall 

With  cruel  fierceness  drives  this  icy  sleet — 

And  must  a  Christian  perish  in  the  street. 

In  sight  of  Christians? — There!  at  last,  he  lies; — 

Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise : 

He  cannot  live." — "  But  is  he  fit  to  die?" — 

Here  Susan  softly  mutter  d  a  reply, 

Looked  round  the  room — said  something  of  its  staJbdf 

Dives  the  rich,  and  Lazarus  at  his  gate; 

And  then  aloud — "  In  pity  do  behold 

The  man  affrighten'd,  weeping  trembling,  cold: 

Oh !  how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  win 

Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within; 

His  very  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes, 

Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes: 

He  tried  to  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  thera  move, 

And  he  so  turn'd  his  piteous  looks  above; 

But  tlie  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed, 

And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed : 

Poor  suffermg  object!  yes,  for  ease  you  pray'd, 

And  God  will  hear — he  only,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Peace!  Susan,  peace!  pain  ever  follows  sin."— 
"Ah!  then,"  thought  Susan,  "when  will  ours  begin; 
When  reach'd  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire! 
Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed; 
I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate, 
With  straws  collected  in  a  putrid  state: 
There  will  he,  kueeUng,  strive  the  fire  to  raise, 
And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  blaze: 
The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 
One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  past: 
And  I  so  warmly  and  so  pmely  laif^ 
To  sink  to  rest — indeed  I  am  afraid.'* — 
"  Know  you  his  conduct?" — "  Yes,  indeed  I  know— 
And  how  he  wanders  in  the  wind  and  snow: 
Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threat'ning  storm  we  hear, 
But  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear." 
**  Wilful  was  rich,  and  he  the  storm  defied; 
Wilful  i9  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide  ;** 
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Said  the  stem  Lady — "  Tis  in  vain  we  feel 
Go  and  prepare  the  chicken  for  our  meal.* 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began, 
And  utter  d  as  she  went — "  The  poor  old  mftnl"— 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  lady's  part, 
The  lady's  self  began  to  think  it  wrong 
Te  feel  so  wrathful,  and  resent  so  long. 

"  No  more  the  wretch  would  she  receive  again, 
Kg  more  behold  him — but  she  would  sustain; 
Great  his  offence,  and  evil  was  his  mind — 
But  he  had  suffered,  and  she  would  be  kind: 
She  spurn  d  such  baseness,  and  she  found  within 
A  fair  acquittal  from  so  foul  a  sin; 
Yet  she  too  err'd,  and  must  of  Heaven  expect 
To  be  rejected,  him  should  she  reject" 

Susan  was  summon'd — "  I'm  about  to  do 
A  foolish  act,  in  part  seduced  by  you; 
Go  to  the  creature — say  that  I  intend, 
Foe  to  his  sins,  to  be  his  sorrow's  friend; 
Take  for  his  present  comforts,  food  and  wine. 
And  mark  his  feelings  at  this  act  of  mine: 
Observe  if  shame  be  o'er  his  features  spread, 
By  his  own  victim  to  be  soothed  and  fed; 
But,  this  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  love 
That  prompts  my  heart,  that  duties  only  moyo: 
Say  that  no  merits  in  his  favour  plead. 
But  miseries  only,  and  his  abject  need; 
Nor  bring  me  grov'ling  thanks,  nor  high-flown  praise 
I  would  his  spirits,  not  his  fancy  raise : 
Give  him  no  hope  that  I  shall  ever  more 
A  man  so  vile  to  my  esteem  restore ; 
But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  rest, 
His  crimes  be  all  remember'd  and  confess'd : 
I  know  not  all  that  form  the  sinner's  debt. 
But  there  is  one  that  he  must  not  forget." 

The  mind  of  Susan  prompted  her  with  speed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteous  deed: 
All  that  was  kind  she  was  prepared  to  say, 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day; 
When  he  had  all  life's  comforts  by  his  side, 
Pity  might  sleep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

This  done,  the  mistress  felt  disposed  to  look 
As  self-approving,  on  a  pious  book: 
Yet,  to  her  native  bias  still  inclined, 
She  felt  her  act  too  merciful  and  kind; 
But  when,  long  musing  on  the  chilling  scene 
So  lately  past — the  frost  and  sleet  so  keen — 
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The  man's  whole  misery  in  a  single  view — 
Yes!  she  could  think  some  pitj  was  his  due. 

Thns  fix'd,  she  heard  not  her  attendant  glide 
With  soft  slow  step — till,  stranding  hy  her  side, 
The  trembling  servant  gasped  for  breath,  and  E^ed 
Relieving  tears,  then  utter'd — "  He  is  dead!" 

"  Dead! "  said  the  startled  Lady.    "  Yes,  he  tell 
Olose  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell; 
There  his  sole  friend,  the  Ass,  was  standing  by, 
Half  dead  himself  to  see  his  Master  die." 

"  Expired  he  then,  good  Heaven!  for  want  of  foodS 
No!  crusts  and  water  in  a  comer  stood?—     • 
To  have  this  plenty,  and  to  wait  so  long, 
And  to  be  right  too  late,  is  doubly  wrong: 
Then,  every  day  to  see  him  totter  by, 
And  to  forbear — Oh!  what  a  heart  had  I!  ** 

•'  Blame  me  not,  child ;  I  tremble  at  the  news.* 
**  'Tis  my  own  heart,**  said  Susan,  "  I  accuse: 
To  have  this  money  in  my  purse — ^to  know 
What  grief  was  his,  and  what  to  grief  we  owe; 
To  see  him  often,  always  to  conceive 
How  he  must  pinie  and  languish,  groan  and  griow 
And  every  day  in  ease  and  peace  to  dine, 
And  rest  in  comfort! — what  a  heart  is  mire  !* 


TALE  XVIII. 

THE  WAGER. 


^^^^^^^f^l^^^^^ 


IHs  thoaght  yoor  deer  doth lu^  joa  at  abay 


-I  choose  her  for  myself; 


If  she  aod  I  are  pleased,  what's  that  to  yon  F 


-Let's  send  each  one  to  his  wife. 


And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
Shall  win  the  wager. 


-Now  b^  the  world  it  is  a  Instr  wench. 


I  kyre  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did. 

Taming  tff  tke  8hm 


ConJVTKR  and  CIM  were  men  m  trade,  whose  pami^ 
Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gains; 
Partners  and  punctual,  every  fiiend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  must  succeed. 
When  they  had  fix'd  some  little  time  in  life. 
Each  thought  of  taking  to  himself  a  wife : 
As  men  in  trade  alike,  as  men  in  love, 
They  seem'd  with  no  according  views  to  move; 
As  certain  ores  in  outward  view  the  s^e. 
They  show'd  their  difference  when  the  magnet  camo 
Counter  was  vain :  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
'Twas  not  in  him  likewsuppliant  swain  to  sigh : 
"  His  wife  might  o'er  his  men  and  maids  preside, 
And  in  her  province  be  a  judge  and  guide; 
But  what  he  thought,  or  did,  or  wish'd  to  do, 
She  must  not  know,  or  censure  if  she  knew; 
At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
On  aught  determined,  so  it  was  to  be: 
"  How  is  a  man,"  he  ask'd  "  for  business  fit, 
Who  to  a  female  can  his  will  submit? 
Absent  awhile,  let  no  enquiring  eye 
Or  plainer  speeoh  presume  to  questioo  why: 

.  R 
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Bat  all  be  silent;  and,  when  seen  again, 
Let  all  be  cheerful — shall  a  wife  complain? 
Friends  I  invite,  and  who  shall  dare  t*  object, 
Or  look  on  them  with  coolness  or  neglect? 
No!  I  must  ever  of  my  house  be  head. 
And,  thus  obey'd,  I  condescend  to  wed." 

Clubb  heard  the  speech — "  My  friend  is  nice,"  said  ha 
.**  A  wife  with  less  respect  will  do  for  me: 
How  is  he  certain  such  a  prize  to  gain? 
What  he  approves,  a  lass  may  learn  to  feign, 
And  so  affect  t'  obey  till  she  begins  to  reign; 
Awhile  complying,  she  may  vary  then. 
And  be  as  wives  of  more  unwary  men; 
Beside,  to  him  who  plays  such  lordly  part, 
How  shall  a  tender  creature  yield  her  heart? 
Should  he  the  promised  confidence  refuse, 
She  may  another  more  confiding  choose; 
May  show  her  anger,  yet  her  purpose  hide. 
And  wake  his  jealousy,  and  wound  his  pride. 
In  one  so  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  friend? 
I  on  an  equal,  not  a  slave,  depend; 
If  true,  my  confidence  is  wisely  placed. 
And  being  false,  she  only  is  disgraced." 
Clubb,  with  these  notions,  cast  his  eye  arotind. 
And  one  so  easy  soon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  chosen  was  of  good  repute; 
Meeicness  she  had  not,  and  was  seldom  mute; 
Though  quick  to  anger,  still  she  loved  to  smile; 
And  would  be  calm  if  men  would  wait  awhile: 
She  knew  her  duty,  and  she  loved  her  way. 
More  pleased  in  truth  to  govern  than  obey; 
She  heard  her  priest  with  reverence,  and  her  spouse 
As  one  who  felt  the  pressure  of  her  vows; 
Useful  and  civil,  all  her  friends  confess'd — 
Give  her  her  way,  and  she  would  choose  the  best; 
Thougii  some  indeed  a  sly  remark  would  make — 
Give  it  her  not,  and  she  would  choose  to  take. 

All  this,  when  Clubb  some  cheerful  months  had  spent 
He  saw,  confess'd,  and  said  he  was  content. 

Counter  meantime  selected,  doubted,  weigh'd. 
And  then  brought  home  a  young  complying  maid; 
A  tender  creature,  full  of  fears  as  charms, 
A  beauteous  nursling  from  its  mother's  arms; 
A  soft,  sweet  blossom,  such  as  men  must  love, 
But  to  preserve  must  keep  it  in  the  stove: 
She  had  a  mild,  subdued,  expiring  look — 
Raise  but  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  shook, 
Leave  her  alone,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears— 
Chide,  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears; 
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Fondly  she  pleaded  and  would  gently  sigb^ 
For  very  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why ; 
One  whom  to  govern  none  could  be  afraid^ 
Hold  up  the  finger,  this  meek  thing  obey'd ; 
Her  happy  husband  had  the  easiest  task — 
Say  but  lus  will,  no  question  would  she  ask; 
She  sought  no  reasons,  no  affairs  she  knew, 
Of  business  spoke  not,  and  had  nought  to  do. 

Oft  he  exclaim'd,  "  How  meek  I  how  mild!  how  kind! 
With  her  'twere  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind ; 
Though  ever  silent  when  I  take  my  leave* 
It  pains  my  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve; 
'Tis  heaven  on  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
I  am  in  raptures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 
But  let  me  not,  my  friend,  your  envy  raise, 
No  I  on  my  hfe,  your  patience  has  my  praise." 

His  Friend,  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  implied —  . 
"  ^Tiat  need  of  patience?"  to  himself  he  cried: 
"  Better  a  woman  o'er  her  house  to  rule, 
Than  a  poor  child  just  hurried  from  her  school; 
Who  has  no  care,  yet  never  lives  at  ease; 
Unfit  to  rule,  and  indisposed  to  please ; 
What  if  he  govern,  there  his  boast  should  end. 
No  husband's  power  can  make  a  slave  his  friend." 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  Friends  to  meet 
With  a  few  neighbours  in  a  neighbouring  street; 
Where  Counter  ofttimes  would  occasion  seize. 
To  move  his  silent  friend  by  words  like  these : 
"  A  man,"  said  he,  "  if  govem'd  by  his  wife, 
Gives  up  Ills  rank  and  dignity  m  life; 
Now,  better  fate  befalls  my  Friend  and  me  " — 
He  spoke,  and  look'd  the  approving  smile  to  see. 

The  quiet  partner,  when  he  chose  to  speak. 
Desired  his  friend,  "  another  theme  to  seek; 
When  thus  they  met,  he  judged  that  state-affairs 
And  such  important  subjects  should  be  theirs : " 
But  still  the  partner,  in  his  lighter  vein. 
Would  cause  in  Clubb  a£fiiction  or  disdain ; 
It  made  him  anxious  to  detect  the  cause 
Of  all  that  boasting — "  Wants  my  friend  applause? 
This  plainly  proves  him  not  at  perfect  ease, 
For,  felt  he  pleasiure,  he  would  wish  to  please. — 
These  triumphs  here  for  some  regrets  atone — 
Men  who  are  blest  let  other  men  alone." 
Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  and  saw 
His  friend  each  night  at  early  hour  withdraw 
He  sometimes  mention'd  Juliet's  tender  nerves 
And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 
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'  In  this,**  thoogbt  Clnbb,  **  fall  sure  ume  mysfeei^ 
He  laughs  at  me  yet  he  with  much  complies, 
And  ail  his  vannts  of  bliss  are  prond  i^logies.* 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast, 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  liis  anger  rest, 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wme  so  long  went  round, 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drowned) 
Began,  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood, 
His  evening  banter — **  Of  all  earthly  good. 
The  best,"  he  said,  **  was  an  obedient  spouse. 
Such  as  my  friend's — that  every  one  allows: 
What  if  she  wishes  his  designs  to  know? 
It  is  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow; 
What  if  she  wills  that  he  remain  at  home? 
She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  oome. 
I,  who  am  free  to  venture  where  I  please. 
Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these; 
But  mine  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
Myself  aright,  then  rule  a  house  beside; 
While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  free, 
Resigns  all  power,  and  laughs  at  liberty." 

"  By  Heaven,"  said  Clubb,  '*  excuse  me  if  I  swear, 
m  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  dare. 
That  uncontroird  I  will  such  freedoms  take, 
That  he  will  fear  to  equal — there's  my  stake." 

"  A  match!"  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  inflamed; 
^  But  we  are  friends — let  smaller  stake  be  named: 
Wine  for  om*  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
Take  and  no  more — what  peril  shall  we  try?" 
"  Let's  to  Newmarket,"  Clubb  replied;  "  or  choose 
Yourself  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  lose ; 
And  he  who  first  returns,  or  fears  to  go. 
Forfeits  his  cash — "  Said  Counter,  "  Be  it  so." 

The  friends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  hail'd  the  pleasant  night; 
Nor  would  they  further  hear  the  cause  discussed. 
Afraid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust. 

Now  sober  thoughts  retum'd  as  each  withdrew. 
And  of  the  subject  took  a  serious  view;  [love;* 

"  'Twas  wrong,"  thought  Counter,  "  and  will  grieve  my 
"  'Twas  wrong,"  thought  Clubb, "  my  wife  will  notapprove*| 
But  friends  were  present;  I  must  try  the  thing. 
Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  will  ring." 

He  sought  his  lady — "  Madam,  Fm  to  blame. 
But  was  reproach'd,  and  could  not  bear  the  f^hame; 
Here  in  my  folly — for  'tis  best  to  say 
The  very  truth — I've  sworn  to  have  my  way; 
To  that  Newmarket — (though  I  hate  the  plaoe, 
And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  race. 
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I  shall  be  BC 
Let  (ue  with  grace  beforo  my  Jriends  appear, 
You  knon  the  trnth,  and  must  not  be  severe: 
He  too  must  go,  but  tbtt  lie  vill  of  coanio ; 
Do  yoQ  conBeot?— I  never  think  of  fciroe." 

"  Yini  nerer  need,''  the  irorthy  Daine  replied, 
"  Tbe  busband'B  bouoar  is  the  minmn't  pridp 
If  I  in  triStw  be  tbs  wUl'td  wife, 
SW  for  your  credit  I  would  lose  iny  life; 
Gol  and  wfaeD  fix'd  tbe  day  of  your  return, 
Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  tbe  blockheads  learn, 
Thnt  thoogh  a  wife  nuiy  soiaetimeB  wish  lo  rule, 
She  would  not  make  th'  indulgent  iddq  ■  Ibol; 
1  would  at  times  adviw — but  idle  they 
Who  think  th'  assenting  husband  muit  ahey." 

The  happy  man,  who  thooghl  his  lady  rigbl 
In  other  aatet,  was  usured  to-night; 
Then  for  ilia  day  widi  proud  delight  preptired. 
To  show  bia  doubtiug  iriends  how  much  he  dared. 

Counter — who  grievtug  sougbt  his  bed,  Im  rest 
Broken  by  pictorea  of  his  lore  dintresa'd-— 
With  soft  aud  winning  speech  the  (^  prepar 
"  She  all  his  councils,  comforts,  pleasores  sliared' 
She  waa  saauted  he  lored  her  from  his  aoul, 
She  aerer  knew  and  need  not  fear  cond^l; 
Bat  flg  it  happen'd — he  was  griervd  at  heart, 
It  happen  d  so,  that  they  awhile  mast  part — 
A  little  l^me — the  dtstouue  wius  but  short, 

e  rieapised  the  sport; 
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With  hts  Inead  Clubb,"  s 

Awhile  the  tender  crenture  look'd  disr 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  cnll  of  grief  obey'd ; — 

"  She  an  objection !  No  1 "  sho  sobb'd,  "  not  one ; 
Her  work  was  dnish'd,  and  hor  race  was  lun; 
For  lUe  she  must,  indeed,  she  would  not  live 
A  week  alone,  for  all  the  world  could  glre; 
He  too  must  die  to  that  same  wioked  place; 
It  always  happen'd — was  a  common  case; 
Among  those  hornd  horses,  jockeys,  cronda, 
Twae  certain  death — they  might  beiipeok  theu  tbroudi 
He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  fall — 
And  she  expire  with  terror — that  was  all; 
W[fa  love  like  hers  she  was  indeed  mifit 
To  bear  inch  horjors,  but  she  must  aubniit*" 
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**  But  for  three  days,  my  lovel  three  days  at  nott— ' 
"  Euoagh  for  me;  I  then  shall  be  a  ghost — " 
"  My  honour's  pledged." — "  Oh!  yes,  my  dearest  lifiic 
I  know  your  honour  must  outweigh  your  wife; 
But  ere  this  absence,  have  you  sought  a  friend? 
I  shall  be  dead — on  whom  can  you  depend? 
Let  me  one  favour  of  your  kindness  crave, 
Grant  me  the  stone  I  mentioned  for  my  grave. — " 

"  Nay,  love,  attend — why,  bless  my  soul — ^I  say 
I  will  return — ^there — weep  no  longer — nayl — ** 
^'  W'eiU !  I  obey,  and  to  the  last  am  true, 
]$ut  spirits  fail  me;  I  must  die;  adieu!"  [zounds! 

"What,  Madam!   must? — 'tis  wrong — I'm  angry— 
Can  I  remain  and  lose  a  thousand  poimds?" 

"  Go  then,  my  love !  it  is  a  monstrous  sum, 
Worth  twenty  wives — go,  love!  and  I  am  dumb— 
Nor  be  displeased — had  I  the  power  to  live, 
You  might  be  angry,  now  you  must  forgive; 
Alas!  1  faint — ah!  cruel — ^there's  no  need 
Of  wounds  or  fevers — this  has  done  the  deed." 

The  lady  fainted,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went; 
Strong  terror  seized  him :  "  Oh !  she  loved  so  well 
*  And  who  th  effect  of  tenderness  could  tell?  " 

She  now  recover'd,  and  again  began 
With  accent  querulous — "  Ah!  cruel  man — " 
Till  the  sad  husband,  conscience-struck,  confess'd, 
'Twas  very  wicked  with  his  Friend  to  jest; 
For  now  he  saw  that  those  who  were  obeyed. 
Could  like  the  most  subservient  feel  afraid; 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  still. 

The  morning  came,  and  Clubb  prepared  to  ride 
With  a  smart  boy,  his  servant  and  his  guide; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  the  ready  steed, 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  stopp'd  to  re-ad. 

"  My  friend,  '  he  read — "  our  journey  I  decline, 
A  heart  too  tender  for  such  strife  is  mine; 
Yours  is  the  triumph,  be  you  so  inclined; 
But  you  are  too  considerate  and  kind: 
In  tender  pity  to  my  .Juliet's  fears 
I  thus  relent,  o  ercoine  by  love  and  tears; 
She  knows  your  kindness;  I  have  heard  her  aay 
A  man  like  you  'tis  pleasure  to  obey: 
Each  faithful  wife,  like  ours,  must  disapprove 
Such  da»\gerous  trifling  with  connubial  love; 
What  has  the  idle  world,  my  friend,  to  do 
With  «Mir  affairs?  they  envy  me  and  yoa: 
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\IVniat  if  I  could  my  gentle  sponse  command — 

Is  that  a  cause  I  should  her  tears  withstand? 

And  wliat  if  you,  a  friend  of  peace,  submit 

To  one  you  lore — is  that  a  theme  for  wit? 

*Twas  wrong  and  I  shall  henceforth  judge  it  week 

Botli  of  submission  and  control  to  speak : 

Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention  cease, 

And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  peace; 

Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife, 

And  find  nor  slave  nor  tjTant  in  his  wife." 

"  Agreed,*"  said  Clubb,  "  with  all  ray  soul  agreed  '— - 
And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  liis  steed ; 
"  I  think  my  friend  has  well  his  mind  express'd. 
And  I  assent;  such  things  are  not  a  jest." 

"  True,"  said  the  Wife,  "  no  longer  he  can  hide 
The  truth  that  pains  liim  by  his  wounded  pride; 
Your  Friend  has  found  it  not  an  easy  thing. 
Beneath  his  yoke  this  yielding  soul  to  bring; 
These  weeping  willows,  though  they  seem  inclined 
By  every  breeze,  yet  not  the  strongest  wind 
Can  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  but  stubborn  Uii.d 
Drooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite, 
But  'tis  at  once  their  nature  and  delight, 
Such  women  feel  not;  while  they  sigh  and  weep, 
*Tis  but  their  habii — their  affections  sleep; 
They  are  hke  ice  that  in  the  hand  we  hold, 
So  very  melting,  yet  so  very  cold ; 
On  sucli  affection  let  not  man  rely. 
The  husbands  suffer,  and  the  ladies  sigh : 
But  your  friend  s  offer  let  us  kindly  take, 
And  spare  his  pride  for  his  vexation's  sake. 
For  he  has  found,  and  through  his  life  wall  find, 
'Tis  easiest  dijaling  with  the  firmest  mind — 
More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yields  more  kind.* 
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TALE  XIX. 

THE    CONVERT. 


——I  myvelft  sometimes  leavrn^  the  fear  of  Heaven  on  f^ 
l«ft  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  m  my  necessity,  am  forced 
to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch. — Merry 'Wiv0$  qf  Wimd$or, 


Yea,  and  at  that  Tery  moment. 

Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 

And  whipp'd  th'  offending  Adam  oat  of  }am,—Smr%  W^ 


SoifB  to  our  Hero  have  a  hero*s  name 
Denied,  because  no  father's  he  could  claim; 
Nor  could  his  mother  ¥dth  precision  state 
A  full  fair  cldm  to  her  certificate:  ^ 
On  her  own  word  the  marriage  must  depend^ 
A  point  she  was  not  eager  to  defend : 
But  who,  without  a  father's  name,  can  raise 
His  own  so  high,  deserves  the  greater  praise: 
The  less  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought, 
The  greater  wonders  has  his  prowess  wrought; 
He  who  depends  upon  his  wind  and  limbs, 
Needs  neither  cork  or  bladder  when  he  swims; 
Nor  will  by  empty  breath  be  puflf 'd  along, 
As  not  himself— but  in  his  helpers — strong. 

Suffice  it  then,  our  Hero's  name  was  clear, 
For,  call  John  Dighton,  and  he  answer'd  "  Herol 
But  who  that  name  in  early  life  assign'd 
He  never  found,  he  never  tried  to  find; 
Whether  his  kindred  were  to  John  disgraoOi 
Or  John  to  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
His  infant-state  owed  nothing  to  their  care— 
His  mind  neglected,  and  his  body  bare; 
All  his  success  must  on  himself  depend, 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  friend ; 
But  in  a  market-town  an  active  hoy 
Appear  d,  and  sought  in  various  ways  employ, 
Who  soon,  thus  cast  upon  the  world,  began 
To  show  the  talents  of  a  thriving  man. 
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With  spirit  high  John  lciini'<i  M 
And  m  both  ssosei  wns  a  reiuly  h. 
EuHTB  tu  of  old,  obedient,  lieen.  mil  ^niclc, 
Koan  as  at  preuDl,  akill'd  to  shift  nod  ti'  ' 
Some  hamhle  part  of  man/  (radae  he  oaognt, 
He  tat  tlie  builder  and  the  punter  nronght; 

The  miter's  lielper,  aiid  tlis  ostler  a  man; 

And  when  be  olianiMd  (oil  ehnnoed  he)  place  to  Ian 

HtB  nryidg  genius  shone  in  blncking  ehoeai 

A.  midnight  fisher  by  the  pond  he  stood, 

Awjgtant  poacher,  he  o'arlook'd  the  wood ; 

At  an  election  John'B  iinportiBl  miud 

'Was  to  DO  oaiise  uor  ouiidliJata  oonlined; 

To  all  in  turn  lie  full  allegiance  enoro, 

And  in  his  hat  the  Tarious  bulges  bore; 

H'm  liberal  soul  with  evfliy  seat  a^eed. 

Unheard  their  reasoas,  he  receiiud  th«r  nesdi 

At  chnrch  he  deign'd  the  organ.pipss  to  hll. 

And  at  the  meeting  «ing  both  loud  and  shiill. 

But  the  full  purse  these  different  merits  gain'd, 

By  strong  demands  hia  lively  passions  draia'd; 

Liquors  he  loved  of  eaeli  inflaming  kind, 

To  midnight  levels  flew  with  ardent  niiodi 

Too  warm  at  cards,  a  losing  gcuno  he  play'd, 

To  fleedug  bmut}'  his  attention  paid-. 

Elis  braling  pussions  were  by  oaths  exprese'd, 

And  lies  be  made  his  profit  and  his  jest 

Soah  was  the  boy.  and  each  the  man  had  been, 
Bnt  hte  or  happier  fortune  chmiged  the  soene; 
A  fever  seized  him,  "  Ho  should  sorely  die — " 
He  fear'd,  and  lo!  a  friend  wa»  praying  by; 
With  terror  moved,  this  Teacher  he  adJreas'd, 
Aad  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confess'd: 
The  good  man  kindly  olsar'd  l^he  Sinnsr's  way 
To  lively  hi^e.  Bud  counsetrd  him  M  pray; 
Who  then  resolved,  shoald  he  Irom  siokness  riw, 
To  quit  enrds,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  lies; 
ffis  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
True  to  fa's  mastars.  to  their  Meeting  true; 
!£■  old  companions  at  his  sober  face 
lAogb'd  lond,  while  be,  attesting  it  was  graoB, 
With  tears  besought  them  oU  his  calling  to  embnoi 
To  hia  now  friends  such  Convert  gave  applaoss, 
life  to  their  zeal,  aiid  glory  to  their  oaofe: 
Though  terror  wrought  the  mighty  change,  jet  it 
Was  the  impressloo,  and  it  lasted  lon| 

rert  meek  ohodiflnt,  and  a&aid. 


Fj<k«i  :Jj±  e^^*^  frSsois^  zat  jem  im  nkica 
Tb*  l-zCLTiiac.  i  z^x  :c  c&:«.  cu  lov  and  Bvaid 
TJjE  fZ'Zz.  iroi  -.-•*£  -fxilsed.  vaen  dKj  mv 
TIjjk  *i=-  •!  l-:i:&5  :i:*  ;«cfrecoe  and  ave: 
Xcr  ib:<i^:  iii&s  coe  s*:  pHSE^re.  hnzsble, 

Tix  Fa^  zzai  Keadc-c  £=.•!«.  coonnss.  w 
Tbe  oopHw  ;L<  T-iie-vs.  ibe  ccci?:ftft  s^  aLknra^> 
Tbe:ie  -rare  n^x  his.  vtio  by  bis  leellczs  foondy 
Al.'I  :  V  L_<cL  ocIt.  shas  his  ohli  was  aoond; 
}'eelix3  oc  Mrrw  cbeae.  ibr  evil  p&sc 
F«yl:rg5  oc  h^ce.  lo  be  reoeirtMi  a£  laat: 
Xow  weak,  hct  li^clj.  «->?*r-gTTTy  with  the  daj", 
Tiese  were  Lis  feelinzs.  and  he  felt  his  war. 

Sprang  firm  such  sooicea.  will  this  taica 
While  tLese  sap  porters  can  their  strength  retain: 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivers  pasd. 
While  icy  chains  fiat  bind  Uie  solid  mass; 
Sov  bom  of  feelings,  {alzh  remaizis  secure. 
Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  sn^ngth  endure: 
Bat  when  the  waters  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  most  bear  as  o'er  the  threat'ning  tide; 
Sach  bridge  is  Reason,  and  there  Faith  reliei^ 
^"hether  the  varying  spirits  fall  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend. 
Behind  a  connter  placed  their  humble  friend; 
Where  pens  and  papwr  were  on  shelves  display'd. 
And  pioiis  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid: 
By  nature  active,  and  from  vice  restrain'd, 
Increaeing  trade  his  bolder  views  sastain'd; 
Win  friends  and  teachers,  finding  so  much  zeal 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  fed. 
His  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  band  so  ready,  with  such  bumble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  eased. 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleased. 
They,  not  im willing,  from  the  virgin-class, 
I'ook  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving,  and  beloved, 
Slie  long  a  fond  ami  faithful  partner  proved; 
In  every  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  Hummon  d  to  a  christening  feast; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade, 
John  had  provision  for  tiie  coming  made; 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deal 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  zeaL 

In  human  friendships,  it  compels  a  sigh, 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
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John,  now  become  a  master  of  liis  tradr, 

Perceived  how  much  improvement  might  be  made. 

And  as  this  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 

A  certain  portion  of  his  zeal  withdrew? 

His  fear  abated — "  What  had  he  to  fear^ 

His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  clear?" 

Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 

And  "  Dighton,  Stationer,"  was  gilt  thereon; 

His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  size, 

Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize; 

While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  seen 

The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine ; 

In  orders  punctual,  he  observed — "  The  books 

He  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks? 

Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try, 

He  had  no  office  but  to  sell  and  buy; 

Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care; 

Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware." 

He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear. 

But  with  his  trade — they  must  not  interfere. 

'T  was  certain  now  that  John  had  lost  the  dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half-resign*d : 
He  had  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen. 
Or  he  imagined,  craft,  conceit,  and  spleen ; 
"  They  are  but  men,"  said  John,  "  and  shall  I  then 
Fear  man's  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men? 
*T  is  their  advice  (their  Convert's  rule  and  law,)  ' 

And  good  it  is — I  will  not  stand  in  awe." 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  books 
As  one  who  chiefly  on  the  title  looks. 
Yet  sometimes  ponder'd  o'er  a  page  to  find, 
When  vex'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  his  mind; 
And  by  degrees  that  mind  had  treasured  much 
From  works  his  teachers  were  afraid  to  touch : 
Satiric  novels,  poets  bold  and  free, 
And  what  their  writers  term  philosophy; 
All  these  were  read,  and  he  began  to  feel 
Some  self-approval  on  his  bosom  steal. 
Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 
Who  thus  collects  it,  will  not  humble  be: 
No  longer  John  was  fill'd  with  pure  delight 
A.nd  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight; 
Who,  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood. 
To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good; 
But  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 
Himself  important  by  a  thriving  trade; 
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And  ^wiDg  pride  in  Digbtfln's  inliid  wai  bi^ 
By  tha  Btmnga  food  on  which  it  ooarsely  fed. 

Their  hrother's  full  the  sriaruig  Brethren  Iieari— 
Uii  pride  indeed  to  all  amiiad  Bppear'd; 
The  world,  liit  frieniiU  agroed,  had  mm  [fae  booI 
Frooi  its  best  hope^  the  mnn  frma  their  controL 
To  make  him  hanible,  and  confine  hii  riewi 
Withia  their  boands,  ud  l»aks  which  thay  psnM, 
A  deputation  fram  those  friendj  select. 
Might  rG&BOii  with  Mm  to  ■ome  good  effect; 
Arin'd  with  authorit}',  and  led  by  lore, 
They  might  tliose  Tollie*  from  his  mind  ramorai 
Deciding  thiu.  and  with  this  kind  inleot, 
A  choiea  body  with  its  spe^er  weuu 

^  John,*'  said  (he  ToBcher,  "  Joim,"  with  grvat  »«"*»*^ 
"  We  see  thy  frailty,  and  ttiy  fata  discern — 
Satan  with  toil.':  thy  nmplo  soni  beset, 
And  t1u>n  art  carelsas,  slumbering  in  the  net; 
Uiimiiidfiil  art  tboa  of  thy  early  towj 
Who  at  the  morning-meetiiig  ues  thee  now? 
Who  at  the  evening?  where  »  brother  John? 
We  aik— are  answer'd,  To  the  laTera  gone; 
Thea  on  the  BSbbnth  Kldora  we  behold; 
Thou  canst  not  sing,  thoa'rt  norung  far  a  oold: 
Tbifl  from  the  charchmen  thou  hast  learn'd,  lor  thsjr 
Have  colda  and  fevers  on  the  SBbbath-day ; 
When  in  some  entig  warm  room,  lliey  «t,  and  pen 
Bills  from  their  ledgers — world-eutaujjled  men  I 

^'  See  with  what  pride  thuii  hast  ealorged  thy  ahop; 
To  view  thy  tempting  storas  the  heedless  stnpi 
By  what  straiige  names  dost  then  these  bauble*  know. 
Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show? 
Host  thou  in  view  these  idle  lolnmes  placed 
To  be  the  pander  of  a  viciaaa  taste? 
What's  here!  a  bonk  of  dances! — yon  advanoe 
In  goodly  knowledge — John,  wilt  learn  to  dance? 
How  I  '  Go — '  it  Suva,  and  'la  iht  dtvU  go  I 

And  thahe  thyself  l''  I  tremble— but 't  is  *o- 

Wretch  as  then  art.  what  answer  canst  thou  make? 

OhI  without  question,  lAov  wilt  go  and  ehake. 

What's  here?  the  '  School  for  Scandal '— prot^  scboolsl 

Well,  and  art  thott  proficient  in  the  mlBS? 

Art  ^DU  A  put'i't  is  it  thy  design 

To  make  our  nanies  couteoDptihle  as  thine? 

Old  ffict,  a  Hopd  !'  ohl  't  is  mighty  well — 
A  fool  has  coarsge  whea  be  laughs  at  hell; 

FroUo  and  Fnn,'  the  '  Humonra  of  Tim  Grin)' 
Wliy,  John,  tbou  grow'K  faoedons  in  thf  lin; 
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And  what? — *  the  Aivhdeacon's  Charge  F-^'tas  xxn^hty 

well — 
If  Satan  publisird,  thou  would'st  doubtless  sell; 
Jests,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  stuff 
To  crown  tliy  tolly — we  have  seen  enough; 
We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work ; 
Do  print  the  Koran,  and  become  a  Turk. 

**  John,  thou  art  lost;  success  and  worldly  pride 
O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  purposes  preside, 
Have  bound  thee  fast,  and  drawn  thee  far  aside; 
Vet  turn;  tliese  sin-traps  from  thy  shop  expel, 
Repent  and  pray,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 

**  And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dorothy,  behold, 
How  fasliion's  wanton  robes  her  form  infold! 
Can  grace,  can  goodness  with  such  trappings  dwell? 
John,  thou  hast  made  thy  wife  a  Jezebel :  t.   '• , 

See!  on  her  bosom  rests  the  sign  of  sin. 
The  glaring  proof  of  naughty  thoughts  within; 
What!  'tis  a  cross;  come  hither — as  a  friend. 
Thus  from  thy  neck  the  shameful  badge  I  rend." 

"  Rend,  if  you  dare."  said  Dighton;  "you  shall  find 
A  man  of  spirit,  though  to  peace  inclined ; 
<>J1  me  ungrateful !  have  1  not  my  pay 
At  all  times  ready  for  the  expected  day? — 
To  sliare  my  plenteous  board  you  deign  to  come, 
Myself  your  pupil,  aud  my  house  your  home; 
And  shall  the  persons  who  my  meat  e^joy 
Talk  of  my  faults,  and  treat  me  as  a  boy? 
Have  you  not  told  how  Ivome's  insulting  priests 
Led  their  meek  la^nnen  like  a  herd  of  beasts; 
And  by  their  fleecing  and  their  forgery  made 
Their  holy  calling  an  accursed  trade? 
Can  you  such  acts  and  insolence  condeom. 
Who  to  your  utmost  power  resemble  them? 

"  Concerns  it  you  what  books  I  set  for  sale? 
The  tale  perchance  may  be  a  virtuous  tale; 
And  for  the  rest  't  is  neither  wise*  nor^ust. 
In  you,  who  re:id  not,  to  condemn  on  trust: 
Why  should  the  Archdeacon's  Charge  your  spleen  exeito? 
He,  or  perchance  th'  Archbishop,  may  be  riglit. 
"  That  from  your  meetings  I  refrain,  is  ti"ue; 
I  meet  witli  nothing  pleasant — nothhig  new, 
But  the  same  proofs,  that  not  one  text  explain, 
And  the  same  lights,  were  all  things  dark  remain: 
I  thought  you  saints  on  earth — but  I  have  found 
Some  sins  among  you,  and  the  best  unsoimd; 
You  have  your  failings,  like  the  crowds  below, 
And  at  your  pleasure  hot  and  cold  can  blow; 
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Wliun  I  at  Hrtit  your  grave  depoi*tment  saw, 

(I  own  my  folly),  I  was  filTd  with  awe; 

You  Hpoko  so  wannly,  and  it  seemed  so  well, 

I  should  have  thought  it  treason  to  rebel; 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  man  like  me 

Should  such  perfection  in  such  teachers  see; 

Nay,  should  conceive  you  sent  from  Heav'u  to  braKt 

The  host  of  sin,  and  sinful  souls  to  save? 

But  as  our  reason  wakes,  our  prospects  clear 

And  failings,  flaws,  and  blemishes  appear. 

"  When  you  were  mounted  in  your  rostrum  high, 
We  shrank  beneath  your  tone,  your  frown,  your  eye; 
Then  you  beheld  us  abject,  fallen,  low. 
And  felt  your  glory  from  our  baseness  grow; 
TouchM  by  your  words,  I  trembled  like  the  rest, 
And  my  own  vileness  and  your  power  confessed: 
These,  I  exclaim  d,  are  men  divine,  and  gazed 
On  him  who  taught,  delighted,  and  amazed; 
Glad  when  he  finish  d,  if  by  chance  he  cast 
One  look  on  such  a  sinner,  as  he  pass'd. 

**  But  when  I  view'd  you  in  a  clearer  light, 
And  saw  the  frail  and  carnal  appetite; 
When,  at  his  humble  pray'r,  you  deigu'dto  eat. 
Saints  as  you  arc,  a  civil  sinner's  meat; 
When  as  you  sat  contented  and  at  ease, 
Nibbling  at  leisure  ou  the  ducks  and  peas, 
And,  pleased  some  comforts  in  such  place  to  find. 
You  could  descend  to  be  a  little  kind; 
And  gave  us  hope,  in  heaven  there  might  be  room 
For  a  few  souls  besides  your  own  to  come ; 
While  this  world's  good  engaged  your  carnal  view. 
And  like  a  sinner  you  enjoy 'd  it  too; 
All  this  perceiving,  can  you  think  it  strange 
That  change  in  you  should  work  an  equal  change?" 

"  Wretch  that  thou  art,"  an  elder  cried,  "  and  gooA 

For  everlasting." "  Go  thyself,"  said  John; 

"  Depart  this  instant,  let  me  hear  no  more; 
My  house  my  castle  is,  and  that  my  door." 

The  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  withdrew. 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu; 
Attach'd  to  business,  he  in  time  became 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  seem'd,  alas!  in  John's  deluded  sight. 
That  all  was  wron«;  because  not  all  was  right, 
And  when  he  found  his  teachers  had  their  stains 
Resentment  and  not  reason  broke  his  chains: 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  relied, 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide: 
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9ould  he  have  wisely  view'd  the  frailty  shown, 
And  rightly  weigh  d  their  wandering?  and  his  oiiA, 
He  might  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere. 
Though  gay,  and  feasting  on  the  savoury  cheer; 
That  doctrines  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach, 
Who  love  lo  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  preach; 
Nay  I  who  believe  the  duck,  the  gi'ape,  the  pine, 
Were  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine: 
But  Diglitoii's  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Kan  from  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme: 
Flaws  in  his  friends  he  found,  and  then  withdrew 
(Vain  of  his  knowledge)  from  their  virtues  too. 
Best  of  his  books  he  loved  the  liberal  kind, 
That,  if  they  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind; 
And  found  himself,  with  such  advisers,  free  * 

From  a  fix'd  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  be. 
His  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigh'd 
But  her  he  never  heeded  till  she  died; 
He  then  assented  to  a  last  request, 
And  by  the  meeting-window  let  her  rest; 
And  on  her  stone  the  sacred  text  was  seen 
Which  had  her  comfort  in  departing  been. 

Dighton  with  joy  beheld  his  trade  advance, 
Yet  seldom  publishd,  loth  to  trust  to  chance: 
Then  wed  a  doctor  s  sister — poor  indeed. 
But  skill'd  in  works  her  husband  could  not  read; 
Who,  if  he  wish'd  new  ways  of  wealth  to  seek, 
Could  make  her  half-crown  pamphlet  in  a  week : 
This  he  rejected,  though  witliout  disdain. 
And  chose  the  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 

Thus  he  proceeded:  trade  increased  the  while, 
And  fortune  woo'd  him  with  perpetual  smile: 
On  early  scenes  he  sometimes  cast  a  thought, 
When  on  his  heart  the  mighty  change  was  wrought; 
And  all  the  ease  and  comfort  Converts  find 
Was  magnified  in  his  reflecting  mind : 
Then  on  the  teacher  s  priestly  pride  he  dwelt, 
That  caused  his  freedom,  but  with  this  he  felt 
The  danger  of  the  free — for  since  that  day 
No  guide  had  shown,  no  brethren  join'd  his  way, 
Forsaking  one,  he  found  no  second  creed, 
But  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  to  read. 

Still,  though  reproof  had  brought  some  present  pail^ 
The  gaiu  he  made  was  fair  and  honest  gain; 
He  laid  his  wares  indeed  in  public  view, 
But  that  all  traders  claim  a  rigLt  to  do: 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  inoreaae^ 
And  felt  his  consequence,  and  dwelt  in  peaoeu 
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Our  Hero's  age  was  tbreetscore  yean  and  five, 
When  he  exclaim'd,  ^  Wliy  longer  slioiild  I  atriivf 
Why  more  amass,  who  never  mast  behold 
A  young  John  Dighton  to  make  glad  die  old?" 
(The  sons  he  had,  to  early  graves  were  gwe, 
And  girls  were  burdens  to  the  mind  of  Jolin.) 
''  Had  I  a  boy,  he  would  our  name  sustain, 
That  now  to  nothing  must  return  again; 
But  what  are  all  my  profits,  credit,  trade, 
And  pariiih-honours? — folly  and  parade."  , 

Thus  Dighton  thought  and  in  Iiis  looks  appear'd 
Sadness,  increased  bv  much  he  saw  and  heard: 
The  Bretliren  often  at  the  shop  would  stay, 
And  make  tlit-ir  comments  ere  they  walk'd  awi^: 
They  m.irkM  tlie  window,  fill'd  in  every  pone 
With  lawless  prints  of  reputations  slain; 
Distort e<  I  fonns  of  men  with  honours  graced, 
And  our  chief  rulers  in  derision  placed: 
Amazed  tliey  >tood,  remembering  well  the  days. 
When  to  be  liMrable  was  their  brothers  praise; 
When  at  the  dwelling  of  their  friend  they  stopped 
To  drop  a  word,  or  to  receive  it  dropp'd; 
Where  they  belield  the  prints  of  men  renown'd. 
And  far-famed  preachers  pa^^ted  all  around; 
Such  mouths!  eyes!  hair!  so  prim!  so  fierce!  so  aleek. 
They  look'd  as  speaking  what  is  woe  to  speak): 
On  these  the  passing  bretliren  lov'd  to  dwell — 
How  long  they  spake!  how  strongly!  warmly  I  well! 
^Vhat  power  had  each  to  dive  in  mysteries  deep, 
To  warm  the  cold,  to  make  the  harden 'd  weep; 
To  lure,  to  fright,  to  soothe,  to  awe  the  soul, 
And  listning  flocks  to  lead  and  to  control! 

But  now  discoursing,  as  they  linger  d  near, 
They  tempted  John  (whom  they  accused)  to  hear 
Their  weighty  charge — ''  And  can  the  lost-one  feel 
As  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  zeal ; 
When  all  were  summon'd  at  the  rising  sun. 
And  he  was  ready  with  his  friends  to  run; 
When  he,  partaking  vnth  a  chosen  few, 
Felt  the  great  change,  sensation  rich  and  new? 
No!  all  is  lost,  her  favour  Fortune  shower'd 
Upon  the  man,  and  he  is  overpower'd; 
The  world  has  won  him  with  its  tempting  stora 
Of  needless  wealth,  and  that  has  made  him  poors 
Success  undoes  him ;  he  has  risen  to  fall, 
Has  gain'd  a  fortune,  and  has  lost  his  all; 
Gone  back  from  Sion,  he  will  find  his  age 
Loth  to  commence  a  second  pilgrimage; 
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He  bas  retreated  from  the  chosen  track; 

And  now  must  ever  bear  the  burden  on  his  back." 

Hurt  by  such  censure,  John  began  to  find 
Fresh  revolutions  working  in  his  mind; 
He  sought  for  comfort  in  his  books,  but  read 
Without  a  plan  or  method  in  his  head; 
What  once  amused,  now  rather  made  him  sad; 
What  should  inform,  increased  the  doubts  he  had; 
Shame  would  not  let  him  seek  at  Church  a  guide, 
And  from  his  Meeting  he  was  held  by  pride, 
His  wife  derided  fears  she  never  felt, 
And  passing  brethren  daily  censures  dealt; 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  for  ever  past, 
He  was  the  first  John  Dighton  and  the  last; 
His  stomach  fsul'd,  his  case  the  doctor  knew, 
But  Sfud,  "  he  still  might  hold  a  year  or  two : ' 
"  No  more!"  he  said,  "  but  why  should  I  complain 
A  life  of  doubt  must  be  a  life  of  pain : 
Could  I  be  sure — ^but  why  should  I  despair? 
I'm  sure  my  condubt  has  been  just  and  fair; 
In  youth,  indeed,  I  had  a  wicked  will, 
But  I  repented,  and  have  sorrow  still: 
I  had  my  comforts,  and  a  growing  trade 
Grave  greater  pleasure  tlian  a  fortune  made; 
And  as  I  more  possess 'd  and  reason 'd  more, 
I  lost  those  comforts  I  enjoy 'd  before, 
When  reverend  guides  I  saw  my  table  round. 
And  in  my  guardian  guest  my  safety  found: 
Now  sick  and  sad,  no  appetite,  no  ease. 
Nor  pleasures  have  I,  nor  a  wish  to  please; 
Nor  views,  nor  hopes,  nor  plans,  nor  taste  have  I, 
Yet  sick  of  life,  have  no  desire  to  die." 

He  said  and  died :  his  trade,  his  name  is  gone, 
And  al'  that  once  gave  consequence  to  John. 

Unhappy  Dighton !  had  he  found  a  friend, 
Wlien  conscience  told  him  it  was  time  to  mend; 
A  friend  discreet,  considerate,  kind,  sincere, 
Who  would  have  shown  the  grounds  of  hope  and  fear 
And  proved  that  spirits,  whether  high  or  low, 
No  certain  tokens  of  man's  safety  show; 
Had  reason  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place, 
And  Virtue  led  him  while  he  lean'd  on  grace; 
Had  he  while  zealous  been  discreet  and  pure, 
His  knowledge  liumble,  and  his  hope  secure; — 
These  guides  had  placed  him  on  the  solid  rock. 
Where  Faith  had  rested,  nor  received  a  shock; 
But  his,  alas!  was  placed  upon  the  sand. 
Where  long  it  stood  not,  and  where  none  can  stand. 
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THE    BROTHERS. 


«-^—  A  brother  noble. 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  foolish  honestrf 
My  practice  may  ride  easy. — Lear. 


He  lets  me  feed  with  hinds. 


Bears  me  the  place  of  brother.— ul«  Tou  LUn  ii. 


'T  was  I,  but 't  is  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 


To  tell  you  what  I  was,  being  what  I  aifi.—A»  Tou  Ltk§  U, 


^^v^^^^v^^^^k^^^^r^ 


Than  old  George  Fletcher,  on  the  British  coast, 

Dwelt  not  a  seaman  who  had  more  to  boast: 

Kind,  simple,  and  sincere — he  seldom  spoke, 

But  sometimes  sang  and  chorus 'd — "  Hearts  of  oak!** 

In  dangers  steady,  with  his  lot  content, 

His  days  in  labour  and  in  love  were  spent. 

He  left  a  Son  so  like  liim,  that  the  old 
With  joy  exclaim'd,  "  'Tis  Fletcher  we  behold;*' 
But  to  his  Brother  when  the  kinsmen  came. 
And  viewed  his  form,  they  grudged  the  father^s  name 

George  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  careless  lad, 
With  just  the  failings  that  his  father  had; 
Isaac  was  weak,  attentive,  slow,  exact, 
With  just  the  virtues  that  his  father  lack'd. 

Greorge  lived  at  sea :  upon  the  land  a  guest — 
He  sought  for  recreation,  not  for  rest — 
While,  far  unlike,  his  brother's  feebler  form 
Shrank  from  the  cold,  and  shudder  d  at  the  storm; 
Still  with  the  Seamen's  to  connect  his  trade, 
The  boy  was  bound  where  blocks  and  ropes  were  made 

George,  strong  and  steady,  had  a  tender  mind, 
And  was  to  Isaac  pitiful  and  kind ; 
A  very  father,  till  his  art  was  gain'd. 
And  then  a  friend  unwearied  he  remain'd; 
Uo  saw  his  brother  was  of  spirit  low, 
dirf  temver  oeevish,  and  his  motions  slowj 
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Not  fit  to  bustle  in  a  world,  or  make 
Friends  to  bis  fortune  fur  his  merit's  sake; 
But  the  kind  sailor  could  not  boast  the  art 
Of  looking  deeply  in  the  human  heart ; 
£lse  had  he  seen  that  thi.«  weak  brother  knew 
What  men  to  court — what  objects  to  pursue  i 
That  he  to  distant  gain  the  way  discern'd, 
And  none  so  crooked  but  his  genius  learn 'd. 

Isaac  was  poor,  and  this  the  brother  felt; 
He  hired  a  house,  and  there  the  Landman  dwelt; 
Wrought  at  his  trade,  and  had  an  easy  home, 
For  there  would  George  with  cash  and  comforts  coaa/b* 
And  when  they  parted,  Isaac  look'd  around, 
Where  other  friends  and  helpers  might  be  found. 

He  wish'd  for  some  port-place,  and  one  might  faii. 
He  wisely  thought,  if  he  should  try  for  all; 
He  bad  a  vote — and  were  it  well  applied, 
Might  have  its  worth — aud  he  had  views  beside; 
Old  Burgess  Steel  was  able  to  promote 
An  humble  man  who  served  him  with  a  vote; 
For  Isaac  felt  not  what  some  tempers  feel. 
But  bow'd  and  bent  the  neck  to  Burgess  Steel; 
And  great  attention  to  a  Lady  gave. 
His  ancient  friend,  a  maiden  spare  and  grave: 
One  whom  the  visage  long  and  look  demure 
Of  Isaac  pleased — he  seem'd  sedate  and  pure; 
And  his  soft  heart  conceived  a  gentle  flame 
For  her  who  waited  on  this  virtuous  dame: 
Not  an  outrageous  love,  a  scorching  fire. 
But  friendly  hking  and  chastised  desire; 
And  thus  he  waited,  patient  in  delay, 
In  present  favour  and  in  fortune's  way. 

George  then  was  coasting — war  was  yet  delay'd, 
And  what  he  gaind  was  to  his  brother  paid; 
Nor  askd  the  Seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent; 
But  took  his  gi'og,  wrought  hard,  an4  was  content; 
Till  war  awaked  the  land,  and  George  began 
To  think  what  part  became  a  useful  man . 
"  Press'd,  I  must  go;  why,  then,  't  is  better  far 
At  once  to  enter  like  a  British  tar, 
Than  a  brave  captain  and  the  foe  to  shun, 
As  if  I  feard  the  music  of  a  gun." 
"  Go  not! "  said  Isaac — "  You  shall  wear  disguise.* 
"  What!"  said  the  Seaman,  "  clothe  myself  with  lies!'*--* 
**  Oh!  but  there  s  danger." — "  Danger  in  the  fleet? 
You  cannot  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat; 
And  other  < lungers  I  at  land  must  share — 
So  now  adieu!  and  tiust  a  brother's  cm"e." 
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Imuic  awliilo  deiniirr'd — but,  in  his  hearti 
5)0  mi^ht  iio  nhare,  he  was  disposed  to  part: 
The  better  mind  will  sometimes  feel  the  pain 
Of  bcnutac'tioiis — favour  in  a  chain ; 
But  tiioy  tito  fooling  sconi,  and  wliat  they  wish  diaduai  - 
While  iMiings  funned  in  coarser  mould  will  hate 
The  helping  hand  they  ought  to  venerate; 
No  wonder  (Jleorge  should  in  this  cause  prevail 
With  one  contending  who  was  glad  to  ful: 
**  Iwuic,  farewell!  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye; 
Crying  we  came,  and  groaning  we  may  die; 
Let  us  do  Homcthing  'twixt  the  groan  and  cry; 
And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prize, 
One  half  to  thee  I  give  and  1  devise; 
For  thou  hast  ofl  occasion  for  the  aid 
Of  loam'd  physicians,  and  they  will  be  pud; 
Their  wives  and  children,  men  support,  at  sea, 
And  thou,  my  hid,  art  wife  and  child  to  me: 
Farewell! — I  go  where  hope  and  honour  call, 
Kor  does  it  follow  that  who  fights  must  fall.  * 

Isaac  here  made  a  poor  attempt  to  speak, 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek; 
Like  Pluto's  iron  drop,  hard  sign  of  grace 
It  slowly  roird  upon  the  rueful  face. 
Forced  by  the  striving  will  alone  its  way  to  trace. 

Years  lied — war  lasted — George  at  sea  remfun'd, 
While  the  slow  Landman  still  his  profits  gaui'd: 
A  humble  place  was  vacant — he  besought 
His  patron's  interest,  and  the  ofBce  caught; 
For  still  the  Virgin  was  his  faithful  friend. 
And  one  so  sober  could  with  truth  commend, 
Who  of  his  own  delects  most  humbly  thought. 
And  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  sought: 
Whom 'thus  the  Mistress  praised,  the  Maid  approved 
And  her  he  wed«lod  whom  he  wisely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance — but,  alas! 
He  fears  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass; 
Or  that  the  Seaman  might  to  flatterers  lend. 
Or  give  support  to  some  pretended  friend : 
Still  he  must  write— he  wrote,  and  he  confess'd 
That,  till  absolved,  he  should  be  sore  distressed; 
But  one  so  friendly  would,  be  thought,  forgive 
The  hasty  deed — Heav'n  knew  how  he  should  live? 
*  But  you,"  he  added,  "  as  a  man  of  seuse. 
Have  well  consider'd  danger  and  expense: 
I  ran,  alas!  into  the  fatal  snare. 
And  now  for  trouble  must  niy  mind  prepare; 
And,  how,  with  children,  I  shall  pick  my  way. 
Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say: 
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Then  change  not,  Brother,  your  more  happy  statCi 
Ch*  on  the  hazard  long  deliberate." 

George  answer'd  gravely,  **  It  is  right  and  fit, 
In  all  our  crosses,  humbly  to  submit : 
Yoiu"  apprehensions  are  unwise,  unjust; 
Forbear  repining,  and  expel  distrust." — ' 
He  added,  "  Marriage  was  the  joy  of  life," 
And  gave  his  service  to  his  brother's  wife; 
Then  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part, 
And  thus  concluded,  "  Have  a  cheerful  heart." 

Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  his  brother  s  guide, 
In  the  same  terms  the  Seaman  had  replied; 
At  such  reproofs  the  crafty  Landman  smiled, 
And  softly  s«ud — "  This  creature  is  a  child." 

Twice  had  the  gallant  ship  a  capture  made — 
And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  paid. 
Home  went  the  Sailor,  with  liis  pockets  stored, 
Ease  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  afford ; 
His  time  was  short,  joy  shone  in  every  face, 
Isaac  half  fainted  in  the  fond  embrace: 
The  wife  resolved  her  honour'd  guest  to  please, 
The  children  clung  upon  their  uncle's  knees; 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neighbours  drank  his  healdh, 
And  George  exclaim'd — "  Ah!  what  to  this  is  wealth? 
Better,"  said  he,  "  to  bear  a  loving  heart. 
Than  roll  in  riches ^but  we  now  must  part!" 

All  yet  is  still — but  hark!  the  winds  o'ersweep 
The  rising  waves,  and  howl  upon  the  deep ; 
Ships  late  becalm 'd  on  mountain-billows  ride — 
So  life  is  threaten  d,  and  so  man  is  tried. 

Ill  were  the  tidings  that  arrived  from  sea. 
The  worthy  George  must  now  a  cripple  be; 
His  leg  was  lopp'd;  and  thougli  his  heart  was  sound, 
Though  his  brave  captain  was  with  glory  crown'd— 
Yet  much  it  vex'd  him  to  repose  on  shore, 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more: 
True,  he  was  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  of  his  Brother  that  the  foe  might  leave; 
To  whom  the  Seaman  his  design  had  sent. 
Ere  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went: 
His  wealth  and  expectations  told,  he  **^  knew 
Wherin  they  fail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  would  do; 
That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply 
Where  George  at  anchor  during  life  would  lie."- 

The  Landman  road — ar.d,  reading,  grew  distreM*d^^ 
"  Could  he  resolve  t'  admit  so  poor  a  guest? 
Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  Sailor  stay. 
Unless  his  purse  could  for  his  comforts  pav" 
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So  Isaac  judged,  and  to  his  wife  appealed. 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield: 
*'  Perhaps  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
Due  or  unsquander*d,  may  the  man  maintain; 
Refuse  we  must  pot." — With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply:— 
**  Nor  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
How  long  this  crazy  building  will  ^ndure; 
Like  an  old  house,  that  every  day  appears 
About  to  fall — he  may  be  propp'd  for  years; 
For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  comply, 
But  these  old  batter  d  fellows  never  die." 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  Geoi^e  on  entering  took, 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look; 
Declared  liis  comfort  in  the  fortune  past, 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cast; 
"  Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog  be  brought, 
And  I  will  tell  them  how  the  ship  was  fought" 

Alas!  our  simple  Seaman  should  have  known. 
That  all  the  care,  the  kindness,  he  had  shown. 
Were  from  his  Brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memory  fliown 
All  swept  away  to  be  perceived  no  more. 
Like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore ; 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy. 
That  the  rude  billows  in  their  rage  destroy. 

Poor  George  confess'd,  though  loth  the  truth  to  find, 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  Brother's  mind : 
The  vulvar  pipe  was  to  the  wife  offence, 
The  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  question  d,  "choose  to  cora^ 
Where  clouds  of  poison'd  fume  defiled  a  room? 
This  could  their  Lady-friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
(Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma)  bear  to  feel? 
Could  they  associate  or  converse  with  him — 
A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb?" 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isajic  strove  to  show, 
By  well-feign'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow, 
And  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distresa'd. 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay, 
And  then  t'  excuse  it,  as  a  woman's  way; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke. 
And  then  she  sicken 'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

George,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoled  to  fin^ 
His  Brother  wishing  to  be  reckon 'd  kind: 
That  Isaac  seem  d  concern'd  by  his  distress, 
Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  some  redress; 
But  no'.e  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  ear; 
To  stoiies,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear: 
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Except  his  nephew,  seated  on  his  knee. 

He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  sea; 

But  George  indeed — for  George  they  calld  the  boy 

When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy — 

Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  sleep 

To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep ; 

Till  the  fond  mother  cried — "  That  man  will  teach 

The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech.*' 

So  judged  the  fatlier — and  the  boy  was  taught 

To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought. 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  worn, 
G«orge  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne; 
And  cried  (vexation  growing  day  by  day), 
"  Ah!  brother  Isaac! — What!  I'm  in  the  way*" 
**  No!  on  my  credit,  look  ye,  No!  but  I 
Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repose  would  buy 
On  any  terms — in  short,  we  must  comply: 
My  spouse  had  money — she  must  have  her  will — 
Ah!  Brother — marriage  is  a  bitter  pill." — 

George  tried  the  lady — "  Sister  I  offend." 
"  Me?"  she  replied — '*  Oh  no! — ^you  may  depeno 
On  my  regard — but  watch  your  Brother's  way, 
Whom  I,  like  you,  must  study  and  obey." 

"Ah!"  thought  the  Seaman,  "  what  a  head  was  mine 
That  easy  birth  at  Greenwich  to  resign ! 

I'll  to  the  parish  " but  a  little  pride. 

And  some  affection,  put  the  thought  aside. 

Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  bore 
In  silent  sorrow — but  he  felt  the  more: 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  took, 
Or  strove  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  state, 
New  griefs  will  darken  the  dependent's  fate ; 
"  Brother! "  said  Isaac,  "  you  will  sure  excuse 
The  little  freedom  I'm  compell'd  to  use: 
My  wife's  relations — (curse  the  haughty  crew) — 
Affect  such  niceuess,  and  such  dread  of  yon : 
You  speak  so  loud — and  they  have  nature  soft — 
**  Brother 1  wish-— do  go  upon  the  loflb! " 

Poor  George  obey'd,  and  to  the  garret  fled. 
Where  not  a  being  saw  the  tears  he  shed : 
But  more  was  yet  required,  for  guests  were  come, 
Who  coulU  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  room. 
It  shock 'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem  *d  unfit 
With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  sit; 
He  grew  rebellious — at  the  vestry  spoke 

For  weekly  aid they  heard  it  as  a  joke: 

"  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy you 

Apply  to  us?  — No!  this  will  never  do; 
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Good  neighbour  Fletcher/'  said  Ihe  Overseer 
"  We  are  engaged — ^yon  can  have  nothing  here! " 

George  muttered  something:  in  despairing  tone 
Then  sought  his  lofb,  to  think  and  grieve  alood. 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed. 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scraps  ill  fed; 
Yet  was  he  pleased,  that  hours  for  play  design'd 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever- troubled  mind; 
The  child  still  listen'd  with  increasing  joy. 
And  he  was  sooth'd  by  the  attentive  boy. 

At  length  he  sicken 'd,  and  this  duteous  child 
Watch'd  o  er  his  sickness,  and  his  p^s  beguiled; 
The  mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain. 
But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again; 
And  now  his  tales  the  Sailor  feebly  told. 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold: 
The  tender  bov  came  often  to  entreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat{ 
Purloin  d  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  shame. 
The  food  untouch  d  that  to  liis  uncle  came; 
Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 
The  boys  indulgence,  gratified  and  grieved. 

"  Uncle  will  diel "  said  (ieorge — tiie  piteous  wift 
Exclaim'd,  "  she  saw  no  value  in  his  life; 
But,  sick  or  well,  to  my  commands  attend, 
And  go  no  more  to  your  complaining  friend.'* 
The  boy  wuh  vox'd,  he  felt  his  heart  reprove 
Tlio  stern  docreo. — What!  punish  d  for  his  love! 
No  I  ho  would  go,  but  softly,  to  the  room, 
Stealing  in  silence — for  he  knew  his  doom. 
()n(,'o  in  a  week  the  father  came  to  say, 
"  (iroorgo  are  you  ill?  " — and  hurried  him  away; 
Yot  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell, 
And  oflon  cry,  "  Do  use  my  brother  well: " 
And  nomothing  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meant. 
Who  took  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent. 
liut  truly  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essay'd 
To  oliocr  his  uiicio,  firm,  although  afraid; 
But  now  tlio  father  cauglit  liini  at  the  door. 
And,  swearing — yes,  the  man  in  office  swore, 
And  cried,  "  Awayl  Howl  Brother,  I'm  surprised, 
Tlmt  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advised: 
Let  him  not  dare  to  visit  you  again, 
Your  cursed  stories  will  disturb  his  brain; 
Is  it  not  viio  to  court  a  foolish  boy, 
Your  own  absurd  narrations  to  enjoy? 
What!  sulloni — ah,  George  Fletcher!  you  shall  see^ 
Proud  as  you  are,  vou»-  bread  depends  on  me  I 
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He  dpoke,  and,  frowning,  to  his  dinner  went, 
Then  cooVd  and  felt  some  qialms  of  discontent; 
And  thought  on  times  when  he  compel!  d  his  son 
To  heai  these  stories,  nay,  to  beg  for  one : 
But  the  wife's  wrath  o'ercame  the  brother's  pain. 
And  shame  was  felt,  and  conscience  rose  in  vain. 

George  yet  stole  up;  he  saw  his  Uncle  lie 
Sick  on  the  bed,  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh: 
So  he  resolved,  before  he  went  to  rest. 
To  comfort  one  so  dear  and  so  distressed : 
Then  watch'd  his  time,  but  with  a  child-like  art| 
Betray'd  a  something  treasured  at  his  heart  : 
Th'  observant  wife  remark 'd,  "  the  boy  is  grown 
So  Uke  your  brother,  that  he  seems  his  own ; 
So  close  and  sullen !  and  I  still  suspect 
They  often  meet — do  watch  them  and  detect." 

George  now  remark 'd  that  all  was  still  as  night, 
And  hasten 'd  up  with  terror  and  delight; 
**  Uncle! "  he  cried,  and  softly  tapp'd  the  door; 
"  Do  let  me  in  *' — but  he  could  add  no  more; 
The  careful  father  caught  him  in  the  fact. 
And  cried, — "  You  serpent!  is  it  thus  you  act? 
Back  to  your  mother!   — and,  with  hasty  blow. 
He  sent  the  indignant  boy  to  grieve  below; 
Then  at  the  door  an  angry  speech  began — 
"  Is  this  your  conduct ?-^Is  it  thus  you  plan? 
Seduce  my  child,  and  make  my  house  a  scene 
Of  vile  dispute — What  is  that  you  mean? — 
George,  are  you  dumb?  do  learn  to  know  your  friends, 
And  think  awhile  on  whom  your  bread  depends: 
What!  not  a  word?  be  thankful  I  am  cool — 
But,  sir,  beware,  nor  longer  play  the  fool : 
Come !  brother,  come !  what  is  it  that  you  seek 
By  this  rebellion? — Speak,  you  villain,  speak! — 
Weeping!  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb: 
I'll  ope  your  mouth,  impostorl  if  I  come: 
Let  me  approach — I'll  shake  you  fi-om  the  bed, 
You  stubborn  dog Oh  God!  my  Brothei's  dead  I—" 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  past 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  last; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart. 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  heart. 
But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  aside, 
Induced  by  avrice,  peevishness,  or  pride. 

But  now  awaken'd,  from  this  fatal  time' 
'Sh  conscience  Isaac  felt,  and  found  his  cnnMi 
ile  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone, 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone; 
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An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale  az.d  shook 
"  So,"  said  his  son,  "  would  my  poor  Uncle  look.* 
"  And  so,  ray  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire."    • 
*  No!  you  have  physic  and  a  cheerful  fire." 
**  Unhappy  sinner!  yes,  Vm  well  supplied 
With  every  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied." 
He  view'd  his  Brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Who  vex'd  his  wife,  by  fondness  for  her  son; 
Not  as  with  wooden  limb,  and  seaman's  tale, 
The  odious  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
Of  one  so  mild,  so  generous,  and  so  true; 
"  The  frank,  kind  Brother,  with  such  open  heart, 
And  I  to  break  it 't  was  a  daemon's  parti" 

So  Isaac  now,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels. 
Nor  his  unkindness  palliates  or  conceals; 
"  This  is  your  folly,"  said  his  heartless  wife; 
"  Alas!  my  folly  cost  my  Brother's  life, 
It  suffer'd  him  to  languish  and  decay, 
My  gentle  brother,  whom  I  could  not  pay. 
And  therefore  left  to  pine,  and  fret  his  life  awayl* 

He  takes  his  Son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  Uncle  of  his  feelings  told, 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  soothed,  and  grieves  to  hear. 

"  Did  he  not  curse  me,  child  ?  " — He  never  cursed, 
But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would  bursti 
"  And  so  will  mine:" — *'  Then,  father,  you  must  pray; 
My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Repeating  thus  his  sorrows,  Isaac  shows 
That  he,  repenting,  feels  the  debt  he  owes. 
And  from  this  source  alone  his  every  comfort  flows. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office,  honours,  gain ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay,  they  give  him  pain ; 
"  These  from  my  heart,"  he  cries,  "all  feeling  drove; 
They  made  me  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  love:" 
He  takes  no  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  sees 
A  son  in  sorrow,  and  a  wife  at  ease; 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office — see  him  now,  ■» 

And  Burgess  Steel  has  but  a  passing  bow; 
Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  possess'd, 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  rest — 
Dark  are  the  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  the  befllj 
And  thus  he  lives,  if  living  be  to  sigh, 
And  from  all  comforts  of  the  world  to  fly, 
Without  a  hope  in  life — without  a  wish  to  die. 
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'Take  one  well  stadied  in  a  sad  ostent 


To  ^ase  his  grandam. — Merchant^  Vemet, 


-He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he 


He  has  a  good  sprag  memory. — Merry  Wivet  qf  Whtdttr, 


An  honest  man  was  Farmer  Jones,  and  trae; 

He  did  by  all  as  all  by  him  should  do; 

Grave,  cautious,  careful,  fond  of  gain  was  he. 

Yet  famed  for  rustic  hospitality : 

Left  with  bis  children  in  a  widow*d  state, 

The  quiet  man  submitted  to  his  fate; 

Though  prudent  matrons  waited  for  his  call, 

With  cool  forbearance  he  avoided  all; 

Though  each  profess'd  a  pure  maternal  joy. 

By  kind  attention  to  his  feeble  boy: 

And  though  a  friendly  Widow  knew  no  rest, 

Whilst  neighbour  Jones  was  lonely  and  distress'd; 

Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone, 

Their  hearts"  concern  to  see  him  left  alone — 

Jones  still  persisted  in  that  cheerless  life, 

As  if  "twere  sin  to  take  a  second  wife. 

Oh  I  'tis  a  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead, 
To  find  such  numbers  who  will  serve  instead : 
And  in  whatever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
*Ti8  that  precisely  they  would  wish  their  own; 
Left  the  departed  infants — then  their  joy 
Is  to  sustain  each  lovely  girl  and  boy: 
Whatever  callinj;  his,  whatever  trade. 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve. 
His  friends  they  honour,  and  his  food  they  love; 
His  wish  for  order,  prudence  in  affairs. 
And  equal  temper,  (thank  their  stars!)  are  theirs; 
In  fact  it  seein'd  to  be  a  tiling  decreed. 
And  Hx'd  as  fattj,  that  marriage  must  sncceed; 
Yet  some,  like  Jones,  with  stubborn  hearts  and  hard, 
Can  hear  Buch  chiim.":,  and  show  them  no  regard. 
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Soon  as  our  Farmer,  like  a  general,  found 
By  what  stvong  foes  he  was  encompass'd  roi 
Engage  he  dared  not,  and  he  could  not  fly, 
But  saw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie; 
With  looks  of  kindness  then,  and  tremhling  heart> 
He  met  the  foe,  and  art  opposed  to  art. 

Now  spoke  that  foe  msidious — ^gentle  tones, 
And  gentle  looks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jones: 
"  Three  girls,"  the  Widow  cried,  "  a  lively  three 
To  govern  well — indeed  it  cannot  be." 
**  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  jk calls  for  pams  and  care; 
But  I  must  bear  it;'  — "  Sir,  you  cannot  bear; 
Your  son  is  weak,  and  asks  a  mother's  eye;*' 
**  That,  my  kind  friend,  a  father's  may  supply:" 
"  Such  growing  griefs  your  very  soul  will  tease:*' 
•*  To  grieve  another  would  not  give  me  ease — 
I  have  a  mother" — "  She,  poor  ancient  soul! 
Can  she  the  spirits  of  the  young  control? 
Can  she  thy  i>eace  promote,  partake  thy  care. 
Procure  thy  comforts,  and  thy  sorrows  share? 
Age  is  itself  impatient,  uncontroll'd : " 
*  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  be  old." 
"  Thou  hast  shrewd  servants — they  are  evils  sore** 
"  Yet  a  shrewd  mistress  might  afflict  me  more.'* 
**  Wilt  thou  not  be  a  weary,  wailing  man?" 
"  Alas!  and  I  must  bear  it  as  I  can." 

Resisted  thus,  the  Widow  soon  withdrew, 
That  in  his  pride  the  Hero  might  pursue; 
And  off  his  wonted  guard,  in  some  retreat, 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat: 
But  he  was  prudent;  for  he  knew  in  flight 
These  Parthian  warriors  turn  again  and  flght: 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  aim'd, 
And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claim'd. 

Thus,  when  a  groat  and  powerful  state  decraee, 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  its  love,  to  seize — 
Its  vows  in  kindness  to  protect,  defend, 
And  be  the  fond  ally,  the  faithful  friend; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  state  to  place 
Its  hopes  of  safety  in  a  fond  embrace; 
Then  must  that  humbler  state  its  wisdom  profOy 
By  kind  rejection  of  such  pressing  love; 
Must  dread  such  dangerous  friendship  to  oommflDCK^ 
And  stand  collected  in  its  own  defence : — 
C)ur  Farmer  thus  the  proffer  d  kindness  fled, 
And  shunn'd  the  love  that  into  bondage  led. 

The  Widow  failing,  fresh  besiegers  came, 
To  share  the  fate  of  this  retiring  daiye.* 
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And  each  foresaw  a  thousand  ills  attend 
The  man,  that  fled  from  so  discreet  a  friend; 
And  pray'd,  kind  soul !  that  no  event  might  make 
The  harden 'd  heart  of  Farmer  Jones  to  ache. 

But  he  still  govern 'd  with  resistless  hand, 
And  where  he  could  not  guide  he  would  command : 
With  steady  view  in  course  direct  he  steer *d, 
And  his  fair  daughters  loved  him,  though  they  fear'd-, 
Each  had  her  school,  and  as  his  wealth  was  known. 
Each  had  in  time  a  household  of  her  own. 

The  boy  indeed  was  at  the  Grandam's  side, 
Humour 'd  and  train'd,  her  trouble  and  her  pride: 
Companions  dear,  with  speech  and  spirits  mild. 
The  childish  widow  and  the  vapourish  child; 
This  nature  prompts:  minds  uniformed  and  weak 
In  such  alliance  ease  and  comfort  seek; 
Push*d  by  the  levity  of  youth  aside. 
The  cares  of  man,  his  humour,  or  his  pride. 
They  feel,  in  their  defenceless  state,  allied: 
The  child  is  pleased  to  meet  regard  from  age, 
The  old  are  pleased  ev  n  children  to  engage : 
And  all  their  wisdom,  scorn'd  by  proud  mankind. 
They  love  to  pour  into  the  ductile  mind; 
By  its  own  weakness  into  error  led, 
And  by  fond  age  with  prejudices  fed. 

The  Father,  thankful  for  the  good  he  had, 
Yet  saw  with  pain  a  whining,  timid  lad ; 
Whom  he  instructing  led  through  cultured  fields, 
To  show  what  man  performs,  what  Nature  yieldis: 
But  Stephen,  listless,  wander 'd  from  the  view. 
From  beasts  he  fled,  for  butterflies  he  flew. 
And  idly  gazed  about,  in  search  of  something  new. 
The  lambs  indeed  he  loved,  and  wish'd  to  play 
With  things  so  mild,  so  harmless,  and. so  gay; 
Best  pleased  the  weakest  of  the  flock  to  see. 
With  whom  be  felt  a  sickly  sympathy. 

Meantime  the  Dame  was  anxious,  day  and  night, 
To  guide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright. 
And  on  the  favourite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmering  light 
Her  Bible-stories  she"  impress'd  betimes. 
And  fill'd  his  head  with  hymns  and  holy  rhymes. 
On  powers  unseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt. 
And  the  poor  Boy  mysterious  terrors  felt ; 
From  frightful  dreams,  he  waking  sobb'd  in  dread 
Till  the  good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 

The  Father  wish'd  such  errors  to  correct 
Bu  let  them  pass  in  duty  and  respect: 
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But  more  it  grieved  his  worthy  mind  to 
That  Stephen  never  would  a  fanner  be; 
In  vain  he  tried  the  shiftk'ss  Lad  to  guide, 
And  yet  'twas  time  that  something  should  be  triedi 
He  at  the  village- school  perchance  might  gain 
All  that  such  mind  could  gather  f»nd  retain; 
Yet  the  goo<l  Dame  affirm'd  her  favourite  cliild 
Was  apt  imd  studious,  though  sedate  and  mild; 
"  That  he  on  many  a  learned  point  could  speak. 
And  that  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 

The  Father  doubted — but  to  schooJ  was  sent 
The  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went: 
There  the  rude  lads  compelld  the  child  to  fight. 
And  sent  him  bleeding  to  his  home  at  night; 
At  this  the  Grandam  n)ore  indulgent  grew, 
And  bade  her  Darling  "shun  the  beastly  crew, 
Whom  Satan  ruled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie, 
Howling  in  torments,  when  they  came  to  die:* 
This  was  such  comfort,  that  in  high  disdain 
He  told  their  fate,  and  felt  their  blows  again: 
Yet  if  the  Boy  had  not  a  hero's  heart, 
Within  the  school'he  play  d  a  better  part; 
He  wrote  a  clean  tine  hand,  and  at  his  slate. 
With  more  success  than  many  a  hero,  sate; 
He  thought  not  much  indeed — but  what  depends 
On  pains  and  care,  was  at  his  fingers   ends. 

This  had  his  Father's  praise,  who  now  espied 
A  spark  of  merit,  with  a  blaze  of  pride; 
And  though  a  farmer  he  would  never  make, 
He  might  a  pen  with  some  advantage  take; 
And  as  a  clerk  that  instrument  employ, 
So  well  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 

A  London  cousin  soon  a  place  obtain 'd, 
Easy  but  humble — little  could  be  gain'd: 
The  time  arrived  when  youth  and  age  must  parti 
Tears  in  each  eye,  and  sorrow  in  each  heart; 
The  careful  Father  bade  his  son  attend 
To  all  his  duties  and  obey  his  Friend; 
To  keep  his  church  and  there  behave  aright, 
As  one  existing  in  his  Maker's  sight, 
Till  acts  to  habits  led,  and  duty  to  delight: 
"  Then  try,  my  hoy,  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
T*  assume  the  looks  and  spirit  of  a  man; 
I  say,  be  honest,  faithful,  civil,  true. 
And  this  you  may,  and  yet  have  courage  too 
Heroic  men,  their  country  s  boast  and  pride. 
Have  fear  a  their  God,  and  nothing  fear  d  beside; 
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Wliile  others  darinj^,  y»tr  imbecile,  fly 
The  power  of  man,  ntirl  thnt  f>f  God  defy: 
lie  manly,  then  tlioUjih  mild,  for,  sure  as  fate. 
Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  effeminate: 
Here,  take  my  purse,  and  make  a  worthy  use 
('Tis  fairly  stock 'd)  of  what  it  will  produce: 
And  now  my  blessing,  not  as  any  charm 
Or  conjuration;  but  'twill  do  no  harm."' 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  up  and  dvwn 
Now  charm 'd  with  promised  sights  in  London-town, 
Now  loth  to  leave  his  Grandam — lost  the  foroe, 
The  drift  and  tenor  of  this  grave  discourse; 
But,  in  a  general  way,  he  understood 
'Twas  good  advice,  and  meant,  "  My  son,  be  good;** 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean, 
That  lads  should  read  their  Bible,  and  be  clean. 
The  good  old  I^ady,  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress; 
"  Nay,  dry  those  eyes  ray  child — and,  first  of  all, 
Hold  fast  thy  faith,  whatever  may  befall ; 
Hear  the  best  preacher,  and  preserve  the  text 
For  meditation,  till  you  hear  the  next; 
Within  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look — 
There  is  your  duty,  read  nc  other  book ; 
Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen, 
And  keep  your  conscience  and  your  linen  clean : 
Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be. 
When  kings  and  rulcis  will  be  ruled  by  thee." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Father "  Hush,  my  son,"  replied 

The  Dame "  The  Scriptures  must  not  be  denied." 

The  Lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheels  approach, 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach. 
With  heart  quite  rent  asunder :  on  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried; 
Wild-beasts  and  wax- work  fill  d  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart; 
This  he  betray'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange, 
Of  famous  shows,  the  TowV,  and  the  Exchange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  Boy 
Demure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ : 
Yet  as  he  could,  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  around  him,  cautious  and  afraid; 
On  older  Clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix'd, 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd ; 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  theiDf 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn; 
"  Oh  I  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free, 
No!  he  was  nothing— nothmg  could  he  be: 
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They  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look, 
And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  from  a  book; 
But  I,"  said  Stephen,  "  will  forbear  to  speak, 
And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak 
They  talk,  the  instant  they  have  dropp  d  the  peDi 
Of  singing- women  and  of  acting  men; 
Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  they  walk 
Beneath  the  lamps,  and  with  the  ladies  talk; 
Wliile  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing, 
Oh!  'tis  a  glorious  and  a  happy  thing: 
They  would  despise  me,  did  they  understand 
I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand ; 
Or  see  the  plays  when  critics  rise  and  roar, 
And  hiss  and  groan,  and  cry — Encore!  enooro!— 
There's  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind; 
If  more  encouraged,  I  would  ope  my  mind." 
Alas!  poor  Stephen,  happier  had  he  kept 
His  purpose  secret,  while  his  envy  slept; 
Virtue,  perhaps,  had  conquer 'd,  or  his  shame 
At  least  preserved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  Clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  something  like  a  man; 
He  then  in  trifling  points  the  youth  advised, 
Talk'd  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modernised* 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday-walk  would  take, 
And  kindly  strive  his  passions  to  awake; 
Meanwhile  explaming  all  they  heard  and  saw, 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe: 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  stray 'd. 
Where  the  Lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid ; 
There  all  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair- 
He  could  but  marvel  how  he  ventured  there: 
Soon  he  observed,  with  teiTof  and  alainn, 
His  friend  enlock'd  within  a  lady's  arm, 
And  freely  talking — "  But  it  is,"  sfud  he, 
"  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  ft^ee;' 
And  much  amazed  was  Stephen,  when  he  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview: 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seized, 
The  lovely  owner  iiad  been  highly  pleased; 
'*  Alas!*"  he  si^h'd,  "  I  never  can  contrive, 
At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive: 
Never  shall  I  such  happy  courage  boast, 
I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost.*' 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went 
But  the  Boy  murmur 'd  at  the  money  spent; 
•  He  loved,"  he  said,  "  to  buy,  but  not  to  spend-* 
They  only  talk  awhile,  and  there's  an  end." 
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"Come,  you  shall  purchase  books,"  the  Friend  replied; 
**  You  are  bewilder  d,  and  you  want  a  guide; 
To  me  reler  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
The  light  break  in  upon  your  stagnant  mind !  ** 

The  cooler  Clerks  exclaimed,  "  In  vain  your  art 
To  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart; 
Rustics  though  coarse,  and  savages  though  wilfl, 
Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild; 
But  what,  ray  friend,  can  flow  from  all  these  pains? 
There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains." — 

**  True  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man, 
But  let  me  make  the  booby  what  1  can : 
Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display, 
Yet  you  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — "  I  love  to  know 
How  money  goes — now  here  is  that  to  show: 
And  now/'  he  cried,  "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
Beyond  the  Bible — there  I  puzzle  yet." 

He  spoke  abash'd — ^"  Nay!  nay!"  the  friend  replied, 
**  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside: 
Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read ; 
A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest; 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book ; 
For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  within; 
Of  this  hereafter — we  will  now  select 
Some  works  to  please  you,  others  to  direct: 
Tales  and  romances  shall  vour  fancv  feed. 
And  reasoners  form  your  morals  and  your  creed.** 

The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  was  fairly  paid, 
And  Stephen  read  undaunted,  undismay*d : 
But  not  till  first  he  paper'd  all  the  row, 
And  placed  in  order  to  enjoy  the  show; 
Next  lettered  all  the  backs  with  care  and  speed, 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  order, — I  the  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men.  and  I  in  part  believe, — 
Shows  a  clear  mind  and  clean,  and  who  "so  needf 
This  love,  but  seldom  in  the  world  succeeds; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  must  be. 
Ere  I  can  fully  to  the  fact  agree: 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain. 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign  ^ 
Through  all  the  tribes  of  nature  order  runs, 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  suns 
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Still  has  the  love  of  order  found  a  place, 
With  all  that's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  base, 
With  all  that  merits  scorn,  and  all  that  meets 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid, 
In  pompous  men  in  puhlic  seats  obeyed ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  drones, 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones; 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense. 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  use; 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs — survey'd,  enjoy'd 
Some  bappy  months,  and  then  by  force  destroy'd* 
So  wiird  the  Fates — but  these  with  patience  read. 
Had  vast  effect  on  Stephen's  heart  and  head. 

This  soon  appeared — within  a  single  week 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  to  speak ; 
fle  fail'd  indeed — but  still  his  Friend  confess'd 
The  best  have  fail'd,  and  he  had  done  his  best: 
The  first  of  swimmers,  when  at  first  he  swims, 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  limbs; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  force. 
The  cramp  may  seize  bim,  and  impede  his  course. 

Encouraged  thus,  our  Clerk  again  essay'd 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  afraid; 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  liis  success. 
And  pertness  mark'd  his  manner  and  address, 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  books^ 
That  all  discerned  it  in  his  speech  and  looks: 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak, 
And  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek; 
Ilis  friend  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  change, 
The  Clerks  exclaim'd — "  'Tis  famous,  and  'tis  strange.' 

Two  years  had  pass'd;  the  Youth  attended  still, 
(Thougu  thus  accomplish'd)  with  a  ready  quill; 
He  sat  th'  allotted  hours,  though  hard  the  case, 
W^hilc  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place: 
By  promise  bound,  the  Son  his  letters  penn'd 
To  his  good  pai'ent,  at  the  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  his  own  health,  and  hoped  his  friends  were  well 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  in  his  mind. 
And  needed  nothing — then  his  name  was  sign'd: 
But  now  he  wrote  of  Sundtiy-walks  and  views. 
Of  actors'  names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  news, 
How  coats  were  cut,  and  of  his  urgent  need 
For  fresh  supply,  which  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  Father  doubted,  when  these  letters  came. 
To  what  they  tended,  yet  was  loath  to  blame: 
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**  Stoplien  was  onoe  my  duteous  son^  aiid  now 
i/y  most  obedient — this  cau  I  allow? 
Can  I  with  pleasure  or  with  patience  see 
A  boy  at  ouce  so  heartless,  and  so  free?" 

But  soon  the  kiusman  heavy  tidings  told, 
That  love  and  prudence  could  no  more  withhold: 
^  Stephen,  though  steady  at  his  desk,  was  grown 
A  rake  and  coxcomb— this  he  grieved  to  own ; 
His  cousin  lefb  his  church,  and  spent  the  day 
Lounging  about  in  quite  a  heathen  way ; 
Sometimas  he  swore,  but  had  indeed  the  grace 
T;  B^ow  the  shame  imprinted  on  his  face: 
I  searched  his  room,  and  in  his  absence  read 
Books  that  I  knew  would  turn  a  stronger  head ; 
1'he  works  of  atheists  half  the  number  made, 
The  rest  were  lives  of  harlots  leaving  trade; 
Which  neither  man  nor  boy  would  deign  to  read, 
If  from  the  scandal  and  pollution  freed: 
I  sometimes  threatened,  and  would  fairly  state 
My  sense  of  things  so  vile  and  profligate; 
Hut  Im  a  eit,  such  works  are  lost  on  me — 
They're  knowledge,  and  (good  Lord!)  philosophy." 

"  Oh,  send  him  down,**  the  Father  soon  replied; 
*  Let  me  behold  him,  and  my  skill  be  tried : 
If  care  and  kindness  lose  their  wonted  use. 
Some  rougher  medicine  will  the  end  produce.** 

Stephen  with  grief  and  anger  heard  his  doom — 
"  Go  to  the  farmer?  to  the  rustic's  home? 
Curse  the  base  threat'ning — "  "  Nay,  child,  never  curso, 
Corrupted  long  your  case  is  growing  worse.** — 
**  I!"  quoth  the  youth,  "  I  challenge  all  mankind 
To  find  a  fault;  what  fault  have  you  to  find? 
Improve  I  not  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace? 
Inquire — ray  friends  will  tell  it  to  your  face; 
Have  I  been  taught  to  guard  his  kine  and  sheep? 
A  man  like  me  has  other  things  to  keep; 
This  let  him  know." — "  It  would  his  wrath  excite: 
But  come,  prepare,  you  must  away  to  night." 
"  What!  leave  my  studies,  my  improvements  learve, 
My  faithful  friends  and  intimates  to  grieve  1" — 
"  Go  to  your  father,  Stephen,  let  him  see 
All  these  improvements;  they  are  lost  on  me." 

Tiie  youth,  though  loth,  obey'd,  and  soon  he  saw 
The  Farmer- father,  with  some  signs  of  awe; 
Who  kind,  yet  silent,  waited  to  behold 
How  one  would  act,  so  daring,  yet  so  cold: 
A.n«l  soon  he  found,  between  the  friendly  pair 
That  secrets  pass'd  which  he  wa.s  not  to  share; 
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But  he  rci^olved  those  secrets  to  obtain, 
And  quash  rebellion  in  his  lawfiil  reign. 

Stephen,  though  vain,  was  with  his  father  nnite 
Be  fear'd  a  crisis,  and  he  ohunn'd  dispute; 
And  yet  he  iong'd  with  youthfiil  pride  to  show 
He  knew  such  things  as  farmers  could  not  know; 
These  to  the  Grandam  he  with  freedom  spoke, 
Saw  her  amazement,  and  enjoyed  the  joke: 
But  on  the  father  when  he  cast  his  eye, 
Something  he  found  that  made  his  valour  ahjp 
And  thus  there  seemed  to  be  a  h<^low  truce, 
Still  threatening  something  dismal  to  produce. 

Ere  this  the  father  at  his  leisure  read 
The  son's  choice  volumes,  and  his  wonder  fled; 
He  saw  how  wrought  the  works  of  either  kind 
On  so  presuming,  yet  so  weak  a  mind; 
These  in  a  chosen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
Condemn'd,  and  bore  with  vengeful  thoughts  away; 
Then  in  a  close  recess  the  couple  near, 
He  sat  unseen  to  see,  unheard  to  hear. 

There  soon  a  trial  for  his  patience  came: 
Beneath  were  placed  the  Youth  and  ancient  Dame, 
Eiich  on  a  pui*pose  fix'd — but  neither  thought 
How  near  a  foe,  with  power  and  vengeance  fraught. 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad. 
What  she  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad; 
How  he  to  graceless,  wicked  men  gave  heed, 
And  wicked  books  would  night  and  morning  read: 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began, 
And  begg'd  attention  of  her  little  man; 
She  brought,  with  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
His  former  studies,  and  condemn'd  the  new : 
Once  he  the  name  of  saints  and  patriarchs  old, 
Judges  and  kings,  and  chiefs  and  prophets,  told ; 
Then  he  in  winter-nights  the  Bible  took, 
To  count  how  often  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  name  appear *d,  and  could  rehearse 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word,  and  verse, 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed, 
And  so  employ'd  the  hours  that  others  waste. 

**  Such  wert  thou  once;  and  now,  my  child,  they  w;^ 
Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  fast  away; 
The  prince  of  devils  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  child." 

On  this,  with  lofty  looks,  our  Clerk  began 
His  giave  rebuke,  as  he  assumed  the  man — 

**  There  is  no  devil,"  said  the  hopeful  youth, 
"  Nor  prince  of  devils;  that  I  know  for  truth: 
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Have  I  not  lold  you  now  my  books  describe 

The  arts  of  priests,  and  all  the  canting  tribe? 

Your  Bible  mentions  Egypt,  where  it  seems 

Was  Joseph  found  when  Pliaraoh  dream'd  his  dreams: 

Now  in  that  place,  in  some  bewilder'd  heao, 

(The  learned  write)  religious  dreams  were  bred; 

Whence  through  the  earth,  with  various  forms  combiiied, 

They  came  to  frighten  and  afflict  mankind, 

Prone  (so  I  read)  to  let  a  priest  invade 

Their  souls  with  awe,  and  by  his  craft  be  made 

Slave  to  his  will,  and  profit  to  his  trade : 

So  say  my  books,  and  how  the  rc^es  agreed 

To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead; 

When  joys  above  to  ready  dupes  were  sold, 

And  hell  was  threatened  to  the  shy  and  cold. 

"  Why  so  amazed,  and  so  prepared  to  pray? 
As  if  a  Being  heard  a  word  we  say: 
This  may  surprise  you;  I  myself  began 
To  feel  disturb'd,  and  to  my  Bible  ran; 
I  now  am  wiser — ^yet  agree  in  this, 
The  book  has  things  that  are  not  much  amiss; 
It  is  a  fine  old  work,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest: 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it  as  another  book.** — 

"  OhI  wicked  I  wicked!  my  unhappy  child, 
How  hast  thou  been  by  evil  men  oeguiled!** 

"  Howl  wicked,  say  you?  you  can  little  guess 
The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wickedness: 
Why,  sins  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
Have  gained  both  wives  and  widows,  wealth  and  fiunoj 
And  this  because  such  people  never  dread 
Those  threaten 'd  pains;  hell  comes  not  in  their  head: 
Love  is  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire, 
And  what  we  wish  't  is  lawful  to  acquire; 
So  say  my  books — and  what  beside  they  show 
'T  is  time  to  let  this  honest  farmer  know. 
Nay,  look  not  grave;  am  I  commanded  down 
To  feed  his  cattle  and  become  his  clown? 
Is  such  his  purpose?  then  he  shall  be  told 

The  vulgar  insult 

Hold,  in  mercy  hold — 

Fatlier,  oh  I  father!  throw  the  whip  away; 
I  was  but  jesting,  on  my  knees  I  pray — 
There,  hold  his  arm — oh!  leave  us  not  alone: 
In  pity  cease,  and  I  will  yet  atone 

For  all  my  sin "    In  vain;  stroke,  stroke, 

Oo  ^de  and  shoulder,  quick  as  mill-wheels  broke, 
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Qaick  as  the  patient  s  poxse,  who  trembling  oned 
And  still  the  parent  with  a  stroke  replied; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt 
And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt; 
Till  all  the  panting  flesh  was  red  and  raw, 
And  every  thought  was  tum'd  to  fear  and  awe* 
Till  every  doubt  to  due  respect  gave  place — 
Such  cures  are  done  when  doctors  know  the  case. 

"  OhI  I  shall  die — my  father!  do  receive 
My  dying  words ;  indeed  I  do  believe ; 
The  books  are  lying  books,  I  know  it  well, 
There  is  a  devil,  oh!  there  is  a  hell: 
And  Vm  a  sinner:  spare  me,  I  am  young 
My  sinjful  words  were  only  on  my  tongue; 
My  heart  consented  not;  't  is  all  a  lie: 
Oh!  spare  me  then,  I'm  not  prepared  to  die." 

"  Vain,  worthless,  stupid  wretch! "  the  Father  cned 
*^  Dost  thou  presume  to  teach?  art  thou  a  guide? 
Driveller  and  dog,  it  gave  the  mind  distress 
To  hear  thy  thoughts  in  their  religious  dress; 
Thy  pious  folly  moved  my  strong  disdaui, 
Yet  I  forgave  thee  for  thy  want  of  brain: 
But  Job  in  patience  must  the  man  exceed 
Who  could  endure  thee  in  thy  present  creed; 
Is  it  for  thee,  thou  idiot,  to  pretend 
The  wicked  cause  a  helping  hand  to  lend? 
Canst  thou  a  judge  in  any  question  be? 
Atheists  themselves  would  scorn  a  friend  like  thee. — 

*'  Lo!  yonder  blaze  thy  worthies;  in  one  heap 
Thy  scoundrel-favourites  must  for  ever  sleep: 
Each  yields  its  poison  to  the  flame  in  turn, 
Where  whores  and  infidels  are  doom  d  to  bum; 
Two  noble  faggots  made  the  flame  you  see, 
Reserving  only  two  fair  twigs  for  thee; 
Tnat  in  thy  view  the  instruments  may  stand, 
And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand: 
Ahe  just  mementos  that,  though  silent,  show 
NVhence  thy  correction  and  improvements  flow; 
Beholding  these,  thou  wilt  confess  theur  power, 
And  feel  the  shame  of  this  important  hour 

"  Hadst  thou  been  humble,  I  had  first  desigu'd 
By  care  from  folly  to  have  freed  thy  mind ; 
And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  been  laid. 
Our  priest,  more  able,  would  have  lent  his  aid: 
But  thou  art  weak,  and  force  must  folly  guide, 
And  thou  art  vain,  and  pain  must  humble  pride: 
Teachers  men  honour,  learners  tiiey  allure; 
But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  are  sure; 
Soom  is  their  certain  meed,  and  smart  their  only  cure!" 
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Books  afford  oonsolation  to  the  troubled  Mind,  by  substikitbg 
a  lighter  Kind  of  Distress  for  its  own — They  are  productive  of 
other  advantages — An  Author's  Hope  of  being  Known  in  dis- 
tant Times — ^j&rangement  of  the  Library — 8ize  and  form  of 
the  Volumes — ^The  ancient  folio,  clasped  and  chained — Fashion 
prevalent  even  in  this  Place— The  mode  of  pubhshingiuNum* 

oers,  Pamphlets,  &o. — Subjects  of  the  different  Classes 

Divinity— Controversy— The  Friends  of  Religion  often  more 
dangerous  than  her  Foes — Sceptical  Authors — Reason  too 
much  rejected  by  the  former  Converts;  exdusivelv  relied 
upon  by  the  latter — Philosophy  ascending  through  the  Scale 
or  Being  to  moral  Subjects — Books  of  Medicine;  their 
Variety,  variance,  and  Proneness  to  System;  the  Evil  of 
this,  and  the  Difficulty  it  causes — Farewell  to  this  Study-^ 
Law  :  the  increasing  Number  of  its  Volumes — Supjp<Med 
happy  State  of  Man  without  Laws — Progress  of  Society — 
Historians  :  their  Subjects — Dramatic  Authors,  Tragic  and 
Comic — Ancient  Romances — ^The  Captive  Heroine— ^lappi- 
ness  in  the  Perusal  of  such  Books:  why— Criticism — Appre* 
hensions  of  the  Author :  removed  by  the  Appearance  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Place;  whose  Reasoning  and  Admonition 
conclude  the  Subject. 


When  the  sad  soul,  by  care  ana  grief  oppress 'd, 
Looks  round  the  world,  but  looks  in  vain  for  rest; 
When  every  object  that  appears  in  view, 
Partakes  her  gloom  and  seems  dejected  too, 
Where  shall  ajffliction  from  itself  retire? 
Where  fade  away  and  placidly  expire? 
Alas  I  we  fly  to  silent  scenes  in  vain; 
Care  blasts  the  honours  of  the  flow'ry  plain : 
Care  veils  in  clouds  the  sun's  meridian  beam. 
Sighs  through  the  grove,  and  murmurs  in  the  siream ; 
For  when  the  soul  is  labouring  in  despair 
In  vain  the  body  breathes  a  purer  air. 
No  storm-tost  sailor  sighs  for  slumbering  seas,— 
He  dreads  the  tempest,  but  invokes  the  breeze; 
On  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  deep  resides 
Reflected  woe,  and  o  er  unruffled  tides 
The  ghost  of  every  former  danger  glides. 
Thus,  in  the  calms  of  life,  we  only  see 
A  steadier  image  of  our  misery; 
But  fively  gales  and  gently  clouded  skies 
Disperse  the  sad  reflections  as  they  rise; 
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And  lasy  thoughts  and  httle  cares  avail 
To  ease  the  mind,  when  rest  and  reason  fail. 
When  the  dull  thought,  hy  no  designs  employed, 
Dwells  on  the  past  or  sufFer'd  or  enjoy'd. 
We  bleed  anew  in  every  former  grief 
And  joys  departed  furnish  no  relief. 

Not  Hope  herself,  with  all  Her  flattenng  art, 
Cai  cure  this  stubborn  sickness  of  the  heart: 
The  soul  disdains  each  comfort  she  prepares, 
And  anxious  searches  for  congenial  cares; 
Those  lenient  cares,  which,  with  our  own  combined, 
By  mix'd  sensations  ease  th'  afflicted  mind, 
And  steal  our  grief  away,  and  leave  their  own  behind 
A  lighter  grief!  which  feeling  hearts  endure 
Without  regret,  nor  e'en  demand  a  cure. 

But  what  strange  art,  what  magic  can  dispose 
The  troubled  mind  to  change  its  native  woes? 
Or  lead  us  willing  from  ourselves,  to  see 
Others  more  wretched,  more  undone  than  we? 
This,  Books  can  do; — nor  this  alone;  they  give 
New  views  to  life,  and  teach  us  how  to  live; 
They  soothe  the  grieved,  the  stubborn  they  chastise, 
Fools  they  admonish,  and  confirm  the  wise: 
Their  aid  they  yield  to  all :  they  never  shun 
The  man  of  sorrow,  nor  the  wretch  undone: 
Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud. 
They  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppliant  crowd; 
Nor  tell  to  various  people  various  things, 
But  show  to  subjects,  what  they  show  to  kings. 

Come,  Child  of  Care,  to  make  thy  soul  serene 
Approach  the  treasures  of  this  tranquil  scene* 
Survey  the  dome,  and,  as  the  doors  unfold, 
The  soul's  best  cure,  in  all  her  cares,  behold ! 
Where  mental  wealth  the  poor  in  thought  may  fiud 
And  mental  physic  the  diseased  in  mind: 
See  here  the  balms  that  passion's  wounds  assuage ; 
See  coolers  here,  that  damp  the  fire  of  rage, 
Here  alt'ratives,  by  slow  degrees  control 
The  chronic  habits  of  the  sickly  soul 
And  round  the  heart  and  o'er  the  aching  head, 
Mild  opiates  here  their  sober  influence  shed. 
Now  bid  thy  soul  man's  busy  scenes  exclude, 
And  view  composed  this  silent  multitude : — 
Silent  they  are — but,  though  deprived  of  sound. 
Here  all  the  living  languages  abound* 
Here  all  that  live  no  more;  preserved  they  lie. 
In  tombs  that  open  to  the  curious  eye. 

Blest  be  the  gracious  Power,  who  taught  mankind 
To  itamp  a  lasting  image  of  the  mind! 
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BeasOs  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  may  &  jig, 
Their  mutual  feelings,  in  the  opening  spring; 
But  Man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart's  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend; 
'Tis  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise. 

In  sweet  repose,  when  Labour^s  children  sleep, 
When  Joy  forgets  to  smile  and  Care  to  weep, 
When  Passion  slumbers  in  the  lover's  breast, 
And  Fear  and  Guilt  partake  the  balm  of  rest, 
Why  then  denies  the  studious  man  to  share 
Man's  common  good,  who  feels  his  common  care? 

Because  the  hope  is  his,  that  bids  him  fly 
Night's  soft  repose,  and  sleep's  mild  power  defy, 
That  after-ages  may  repeat  his  praise. 
And  fame's  feir  meed  be  his,  for  length  of  'days. 
Delightful  prospect!  when  we  leave  behind 
A  worthy  offspring  of  the  fruitful  mind! 
Which,  born  and  nursed  throus^h  many  an  anxious  dav 
Shall  all  our  labour,  all  our  care  repay. 

Yet  all  are  not  these  births  of  noble  kind, 
Not  all  the  children  of  a  vigorous  mind ; 
Not  where  the  wisest  should  alone  preside. 
The  weak  would  rule  us,  and  the  blind  would  guide, 
Nay,  man's  best  efforts  taste  of  man,  and  show 
The  poor  and  troubled  source  from  which  they  flow: 
Where  most  he  triumphs,  we  his  wants  perceive, 
And  for  his  weakness  in  his  wisdom  grieve. 
But  though  imperfect  all ;  yet  wisdom  loves 
This  seat  serene,  and  virtue's  self  approves; — 
Jlere  come  the  grieved,  a  change  of  thought  to  find, 
The  curious  here  to  feed  a  craving  mind; 
Here  the  devout  their  peaceful  temple  choose; 
And  here  the  poet  meets  his  favouring  muse. 

With  awe,  around  these  silent  walks  I  tread; 
These  are  the  lasting  mansions  of  the  dead: — 
"  The  dead!"  methinks  a  thousand  tongues  reply i 
"  These  are  the  tombs  of  such  as  cannot  die  I 
Crown'd  with  eternal  fame,  tliey  sit  sublime, 
And  laugh  at  all  the  little  strife  of  tune." 

Hail,  then,  immortals!  ye  who  shine  above, 
Each,  in  his  sphere,  the  liten.»y  Jove; 
And  ye  the  common  people  of  these  skies, 
A  humbler  crowd  of  nameless  deities; 
Whether  'tis  your^  to  lead  the  willing  mmd 
Through  History's  mazes,  and  the  turnings  fiud| 
Or  v/hether,  led  by  Science,  ye  retire, 
Lost  and  be^vilder'd  in  the  vast  desire; 
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vVhuther  the  Muse  invites  you  to  lier  bowers, 
Aud  crown  your  placid  brows  with  living  flowers  j 
Or  godlike  wisdom  teaches  yon  to  show 
The  noblest  road  to  liappiness  below; 
Or  men  and  manners  prompt  the  easy  page 
To  mark  the  flying  follies  of  the  age; 
Whatever  good  ye  boast,  that  good  impart 
Inform  the  head  and  redtify  the  heart 

Lo,  all  in  silence,  all  in  order  stand, 
And  mighty  folios  first,  a  lordly  band; 
1  hen  quartos  their  well-order'd  ranks  maintain^ 
And  light  octavos  fill  a  spacious  plain: 
See  yonder,  ranged  in  more  frequented  row8| 
A  humbler  baud  of  duodecimos; 
While  undistinguished  trifles  swell  the  scene, 
The  last  new  pliiy  and  frittered  magazine. 
Thus  'tis  in  life,  wliere  first  the  proud,  the  great. 
In  leagued  assembly  keep  their  cumbrous  statto. 
Heavy  and  huge,  they  fill  the  world  with  dread, 
Are  much  admired,  and  are  but  little  read: 
The  commons  next,  a  middle  rank,  are  found; 
Professions  fruitful  pour  their  ofi^spring  round; 
Reasoners  and  wits  are  next  their  place  allowed, 
And  last,  of  vulgar  tribes  a  countless  crowd. 

First,  let  us  view  the  form,  the  size,  the  dress; 
For  these  the  manners,  nay  the  mind  express; 
That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  overlaid; 
Those  ample  clasps,  of  solid  metal  made; 
Tiie  close-press'd  leaves,  unclosed  for  many  an  agf , 
Tiie  dull  red  edging  of  the  well-fill  d  page; 
On  the  broad  back  tlie  stubborn  ridges  roll'd 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  taruish'd  gold; 
These  all  a  sage  and  labour  d  work  proclaim, 
A  painful  candidate  for  lasting  fame; 
No  idle  wit,  no  trifling  verse  can  lurk 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  that  weighty  work; 
No  playful  thoughts  degi*ade  the  solemn  style, 
Nor  one  light  sentence  claims  a  transient  smile. 

Hence  in  these  times,  untouch  d  the  pages  Ufi 
And  slumber  out  their  immortality: 
They  had  their  day,  when,  after  all  his  toil, 
His  morning  study,  and  his  midnight  oil. 
At  length  an  author's  one  great  w^ork  appeared, 
By  patient  hope,  and  length  of  days  epdear'd: 
Expecting  nations  hail'd  it  from  the  press; 
Poetic  friends  prefix 'd  each  kind  address; 
Princes  and  kings  received  the  pond'rous  gift, 
And  ladies  rea4  the  work  they  could  not  lift. 
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Fashion,  though  Folly  s  child,  and  guide  of  foolii 
Rules  e'en  the  wisest,  and  in  learning  rules: 
From  crowds  and  courts  to  Wisdom's  seat  she  goes 
And  reigns  triumphant  o'er  her  mother's  foes. 
For  lo!  these  favorites  of  the  ancient  mode 
Lie  all  neglected  like  the  Birthday  Ode. 

Ah!  needless  now  this  weight  of  massy  chain; 
Safe  in  themselves,  the  once-loved  works  remain; 
No  readers  now  invade  their  still  retreat, 
None  try  to  steal  them  from  their  parent-seat; 
Like  ancient  beauties,  they  may  npw  discard 
Chains,  bolts,  and  locks,  and  lie  without  a  guard. 

Our  patient  fathers  trifling  themes  laid  by, 
And  roll'd,  o'er  labourd* works,  th'  attentive  eye: 
Page  after  page,  the  much-enduring  men 
ExploFd,  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  pen ; 
Till,  every  former  note  and  comment  known, 
They  mark'd  the  spacious  margin  with  their  own: 
Minute  corrections  proved  their  studious  care; 
The  little  index,  pointing,  told  us  where; 
And  many  an  emendation  show'd  the  age 
Look'd  far  beyond  the  rubric  title-page. 

Our  nicer  palates  lighter  labours  seek, 
Cloyd  with  a  (olio-Number  once  a  week: 
Bibles,  with  cuts  and  commen^^s,  thus  go  down : 
£  en  light  Voltaire  is  number' d  through  the  town: 
Thus  physic  flies  abroad,  and  thus  the  law. 
From  men  of  study,  and  from  men  of  straw; 
Abstracts,  abridgments,  please  the  fickle  times, 
Pamphlets  and  plays,  and  politics  and  rhymes: 
But  though  to  write  be  now  a  task  of  ease, 
The  task  is  hard  by  manly  arts  to  please, 
When  all  our  weakness  is  exposed  to  view, 
And  half  our  judges  are  our  rivals  too. 

Amid  these  works  on  which  the  eager  eye 
Delights  to  fix,  or  glides  reluctant  by, 
When  all  combined,  their  decent  pomp  display, 
Where  shall  we  first  our  early  ofi^ering  pay  ? — 

To  thee,  DiviinTT!  to  thee,  the  light 
And  guide  of  mortals,  through  their  mental  nif^t; 
By  whom  we  learn  our  hopes  and  fears  to  guide; 
To  bear  with  pain,  and  to  contend  with  pHde* 
When  grieved,  to  pray;  when  injured,  to  forgive; 
And  with  the  world  in  charity  to  live. 

Not  truths  like  these  inspired  that  numerous  raoe 
Whose  pious  labours  fill  this  ample  space; 
Bui  questions  nice,  where  doubt  on  doubt  arose, 
Awaked  to  var  the  lr*ig  oont^ndiug  foes. 
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For  dabioQB  meaning  leam*d  polemics  atrofo^ 
And  wars  on  faith  prevented  works  of  love; 
The  brands  of  ^discord  far  around  were  hurl*(l. 
And  holy  wrath  inflamed  a  sinful  world : — 
Dull  though  impatientf  peevish  though  devout, 
With  wit  disgusting,  and  despised  without; 
Saints  in  design,  in  execution  men, 
Peace  in  their  looks,  and  vengeance  in  their  pen. 

Methinks  1  see,  and  sicken  at  the  sight, 
Spirits  of  spleen  from  yonder  pile  alight; 
Spirits  who  prompted  every  damning  page. 
With  pontiff  pride  and  still-increasing  rage: 
Lo!  how  they  stretch  their  gloomy  wings  around 
And  lash  with  furious  strokes  the  trembling  ground! 
They  pray,  they  fight,  they  murder,  and  they  weep,-^ 
Wolves  in  their  vengeance,  in  their  manners  sheep; 
Too  well  they  act  tlie  prophet's  fatal  part, 
Denouncing  evil  with  a  zealous  heart; 
And  each,  like  Jonah,  is  displeased  if  God 
Repent  his  anger,  or  withhold  his  rod. 

But  here  the  dormant  fury  rests  .unsought, 
And  Zeal  sleeps  soundly  by  the  foes  she  fought; 
Here  fll.  t\\Q  rage  of  controversy  ends, 
And  rival  zealots  rest  like  bo8(»n-friends: 
An  Athanasian  here,  in  deep  repose. 
Sleeps  with  the  fiercest  of  his  Arian  foes, 
Socinians  here  with  Calvinists  abide. 
And  thin  partitions  angry  chiefs  divide; 
Here  wily  Jesuits  simple  Quakers  meet, 
And  Bellarmine  has  rest  at  Luther's  feet. 
Great  authors,  for  the  church's  glory  fired, 
Are  for  the  church's  peace,  to  rest  retired; 
And  close  beside,  a  mystic,  maudlin  race, 
Lie  "  Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  the  Babes  of  Grace." 

Against  her  foes  Religion  well  defends 
Her  sacred  truths,  but  often  fears  her  friends; 
If  learn'd,  their  pride,  if  weak,  their  zeal  she  dreads. 
And  their  hearts'  weakness,  who  have  soundest  heads  s 
But  most  she  fears  the  controversial  pen, 
The  holy  strife  of  disputatious  men; 
Who  the  blest  Gospel's  peaceful  page  explore. 
Only  to  fight  against  its  precepts  more. 

Near  to  these  seats,  behold  yon  slender  frames, 
^  closely  fill'd  and  mark'd  with  modem  names; 
Vvnere  no  fair  science  ever  shows  her  face, 

ew  sparks  of  genius,  and  no  spark  of  grace: 
A^^®  sceptics  rest,  a  still-increasing  throng. 
**«*  stretch  their  widening  wings  ten  thousand  ■troogt 
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Some  in  close  fight  their  dubious  claims  maintaiD , 
Some  skirmish  lightly,  fly  andJight  again; 
Coldly  profane,  and  impiously  gay 
Their  end  the  same,  though  various  m  their  wa> . 

When  first  Religion  came  to  bless  the  land, 
Her  fi*iends  were  then  a  firm  believing  band, 
To  doubt  was  then  to  plunge  in  guilt  extreme, 
And  all  was  gospel  that  a  monk  could  dream ; 
Insulted  Reason  fled  the  gi^Vling  soul, 
VoT  Fear  to  guide,  and  visions  to  control: 
But  now,  when  Reason  has  assumed  her  throne, 
She,  in  her  turn  demaads  to  reign  alone; 
Rejecting  all  that  lies  beyond  her  view, 
And,  being  judge,  will  be  a  witness  too: 
Insulted  Faith  then  leaves  the  doubtful  mind. 
To  seek  the  truth,  without  a  power  to  find : 
Ah!  when  will  both  in  friendly  beams  unite, 
And  pour  on  erring  man  resistless  light? 

Next  to  the  seats,  well  stored  with  works  divin<«,  - 
An  ample  space,  Philosophy!  is  thine, 
Our  reason's  guide,  by  whose  assisting  light 
We  trace  the  moral  bounds  of  wrong  and  right; 
Our  guide  through  nature,  from  the  sterile  clay. 
To  the  bright  orbs  of  yon  celestial  way ! 
*T  is  thine,  the  great,  the  golden  chain  to  trace, 
Wliich  runs  through  all,  connecting  race  with  race: 
Save  where  those  puzzling,  stubborn  links  remain 
Which  thy  inferior  light  pursues  in  vain: — 

How  vice  and  virtue  in  the  soul  contend; 
How  widely  difier,  yet  how  nearly  blend; 
What  various  passions  war  on  either  part. 
And  now  confirm,  now  melt  the  yielding  heart: 
How  Fancy  loves  around  the  world  to  stray, 
While  Judgment  slowly  picks  his  sober  way; 
The  stores  of  memory,  and  the  flights  sublune 
Of  genius,  bound  by  neither  space  nor  time;— 
All  these  divine  Philosophy  explores. 
Till,  lost  in  awe,  she  wonder  and  adores. 

From  these,  descending  to  the  earth,  she  tarns, 
And  matter,  in  its  various  form,  discerns; 
She  parts  the  beamy  light  with  skill  profound, 
Metes  the  thin  air,  and  weighs  the  flying  flound; 
'T  is  hers  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  to  call. 
And  teach  the  fiery  mischief  where  to  fall. 

Yet  more  her  volumes  teach. — on  these  we  look 
As  abstracts  drawn  from  Nature's  larger  book : 
Here,  first  described,  the  tQrpid  earth  appears, 
And  next  the  vos^table   T^be  it  wears i 
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Where  flow*ry  tiibes,  in  valleys,  fields,  and  grovw, 
Norse  the  still  flame,  and  feed  the  silent  loves; 
Loves,  where  no  grief,  nor  joy,  nor  bliss,  nor  [MUlti 
Warm  the  glad  heart  or  vex  the  labouring  brain; 
But  as  the  green  blood  moves  along  the  blade, 
The  bed  of  Flora  on  the  branch  is  made; 
Where,  without  passion,  love  instinctive  lives, 
And  gives  new  life,  imconscious  that  it  gives. 
Advancing  still  in  Nature's  maze,  we  trace, 
In  dens  and  burning  plains,  her  savage  race; 
With  tliose  tame  tribes  who  on  their  lord  attend, 
And  find,  in  man,  a  master  and  a  friend; 
Man  crowns  the  scene,  a  world  of  wonders  new, 
A  moral  world,  that  well  demands  our  view. 

This  world  is  here :  for,  of  more  lofly  kind, 
These  neighbouring  volumes  reason  on  the  mind; 
They  paint  the  state  of  man  ere  yet  endued 
With  knowledge ; — man,  poor,  ignorant,  and  rade 
Then,  as  his  state  improves,  their  pages  swell. 
And  all  its  cares,  and  all  its  comforts,  tell: 
Here  we  bejiold  how  inexperience  buys, 
At  little  price,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise; 
Without  the  troubles  of  an  active  state, 
Without  the  cares  and  dangers  of  the  great, 
Without  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  we  know 
What  wisdom,  wealth,  and  poverty  bestow; 
We  see  how  reason  calms  the  raging  mind. 
And  how  contending  passions  urge  mankind: 
Some,  won  by  virtue,  glow  with  sacred  fire; 
Some,  lured  by  vice,  indulge  the  low  desire; 
Whilst  others,  won  by  either,  now  pursue 
The  guilty  chase,  now  keep  the  good  in  view; 
P'or  ever  wretched,  with  themselves  at  strife, 
Tliey  lead  a  puzzled,  vex'd  uncertain  life; 
For  transient  vice  bequeaths  a  lingering  pain, 
Which  transient  virtue  seeks  to  cure  in  vain. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  high  views  enlarge  the  dool. 
New  interests  draw,  new  principles  control: 
Nor  thus  the  soul  alone  resigns  her  grief, 
But  here  the  tortured  body  finds  relief; 
For  see  where  yonder  sage  Arachn^,  shapes 
Her  subtle  gin,  that  not  a  fly  escapes! 
There  Physic  fills  the  space,  and  far  around, 
Pile  above  pile  lier  learned  works  abound: 
Glorious  their  aim — to  ease  the  labouring  heart; 
To  war  with  death,  and  stop  his  flying  dart; 
To  trace  the  som-ce  whence  the  fierce  contest  grew 
And  life'i  short  lease  on  easier  terms  renew; 
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To  calta  the  pLrensy  of  the  burning  bram; 

To  heal  the  tortures  of  imploring  pain ; 

Or,  when  more  powerful  ills  all  eflforts  brave, 

To  ease  the  victim  no  device  can  save, 

And  smooth  the  stormy  passage  to  the  grave. 

But  man,  who  knows  no  good  unmix'd  and  pore, 
Oft  finds  a  poison  whcr3  he  sought  a  cm'e; 
For  grave  deceivers  lodge  their  labours  here, 
And  cloud  the  science  they  pretend  to  clear: 
Scourges  for  sin,  the  solemn  tribe  are  sent; 
Like  fire  and  storms,  they  call  us  to  repent; 
But  storm's  subside,  and  fires  forget  to  rage. 
These  are  eternal  scourges  of  the  age: 
'T  is  not  enough  that  each  terrific  hand 
Spreads  desolation  round  a  guilty  land; 
But  train'd  to  ill,  and  harden'd  by  its  crimes, 
Their  pen  relentless  kills  through  future  times, 

Say  ye,  who  search  these  records  of  the  dead — 
Who  read  huge  works,  to  boast  what  ye  have  read,. 
Call  all  the  real  knowledge  ye  possess. 
Or  those — if  such  there  are — who  more  than  guess. 
Atone  for  each  impostor's  wild  mistakes. 
And  mend  the  blunders  pride  and  folly  makes 

What  thought  so  wild,  what  airy  dream  so  light 
That  will  not  prompt  a  theorist  to  write? 
What  art  so  prevalent,  what  proof  so  strong, 
That  will  convince  him  his  attempt  is  wrong? 
One  in  the  solids  finds  each  lurking  ill, 
Nor  grants  the  passive  fluids  power  to  kill* 
A  learned  friend  some  subtler  reason  brings, 
Absolves  the  channels,  but  condemns  their  springs; 
The  subtle  nerves,  that  shun  the  doctor's  eye. 
Escape  no  more  his  subtler  theory 
The  vital  heat,  that  warms  the  labouring  heart, 
Lends  a  fair  system  to  these  sons  of  art; 
The  vital  air,  a  pure  and  subtle  stream. 
Serves  a  foundation  for  an  airy  scheme, 
Assists  the  doctor,  and  supports  his  dream. 
Some  have  their  favourite  ills,  and  each  disease 
Is  but  a  younger  branch  that  kills  from  these: 
One  to  the  gout  contracts  all  human  pain; 
He  views  it  raging  in  the  frantic  brain; 
Finds  it  in  fevers  all  his  efforts  mar, 
And  sees  it  lurking  in  the  cold  catarrh: 
Bilious  by  some,  by  others  nervous  seen. 
Rage  the  fantastic  demons  of  the  spleen; 
And  every  symptom  of  the  strange  disease 
With  every  system  of  the  sage  agrees. 

z 
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Te  frigid  tribe,  on  whom  I  wasted  long 
The  tedious  hours,  and  ne'er  indulged  in  song; 
Ve  first  seducers  of  my  easy  heart, 
Who  promised  knowledge  ye  could  not  impart , 
Ye  diill  deluders,  truth's  destructive  foes; 
Ye  sons  of  fiction,  clad  in  stupid  prose; 
Ye  treacherous  leaders,  who,  yourselves  in  doubti 
Light  up  false  fires,  and  send  us  far  about; — 
Still  may  yon  spider  round  your  pages  spin, 
Subtle  and  slow,  her  emblematic  gin! 
Buried  in  dust  and  lost  in  silence,  dwell, 
Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  friends — &rewelll 

Near  these,  and  where  the  setting  sun  displays, 
Through  the  dim  window,  his  departing  rays. 
And  gilds  yon  columns,  there,  on  either  side, 
The  huge  Abridgments  of  the  Law  abide; 
F'ruitful  as  vice  the  dread  correctors  stand, 
And  spread  their  guardian  terrors  round  the  land; 
Yet,  as  the  best  that  human  care  can  do, 
Is  mix'd  with  error,  oft  with  evil  too, 
Skill'd  in  deceit,  and  practised  to  evade. 
Knaves  stand  secure,  for  whom  these  laws  were  made 
And  justice  vainly  each  expedient  tries. 
While  art  eludea  it,  or  while  power  defies. 
"  Ah!  happy  age,**  the  youthful  poet  smgs. 
When  the  free  nations  knew  not  laws  nor  kings; 
When  all  wer**  blest  to  share  a  common  store. 
And  none  wero  ^  roud  of  wealth,  for  none  were  poor, 
No  wars  nor  tumults  vex'd  each  still  domain, 
No  thirst  of  empire,  no  desire  of  gain ; 
No  proud  great  man,  nor  one  who  would  be  great. 
Drove  modest  merit  from  its  proper  state; 
Nor  into  distant  climes  would  Avarice  roam, 
To  fetch  delights  for  Luxury  at  home: 
Bound  by  no  ties  which  kept  the  soul  in  awe. 
They  dwelt  at  liberty,  and  love  was  law!" 

"  Mistaken  youth !  each  nation  first  was  rude. 
Each  man  a  cheerless  son  of  solitude. 
To  whom  no  joys  of  social  life  were  known, 
None  felt  a  care  that  was  not  all  his  own; 
Or  in  some  languid  clime  his  abject  soul 
Bow'd  to  a  little  tyrant's  stern  control; 
A  slave,  with  slaves  his  monarch's  throne  he  raiaed, 
And  in  rude  song  his  ruder  idol  praised ; 
The  meaner  cares  of  life  were  all  he  knew; 
Bounded  his  pleasures,  and  his  wishes  few: 
But  when  by  slow  degrees  the  Arts  arose. 
And  Science  waken *d  from  her  long  repoeef 
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When  Commerce,  lismg  from  the  bed  of  ease 
Ran  round  the  land,  and  pointed  to  the  seas; 
When  Emulation,  born  with  jealous  eye, 
And  Avarice,  lent  their  spurs  to  industry; 
Then  one  by  one  the  numerous  laws  were  made, 
Those  to  control,  and  tliese  to  succour  trade: 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  rude  command, 
To  snatch  the  victim  from  the  usurer's  hand; 
To  awe  the  bold,  to  yield  the  wrong'd  redress, 
And  feed  the  poor  with  Luxury's  excess.*' 

Like  some  vast  flood,  unbounded,  fierce,  and  stroogt 
His  nature  leads  ungovern'd  man  along; 
Like  mighty  bulwarks  made  to  stem  that  tide, 
The  laws  are  fomidj  and  placed  on  ev'ry  side: 
Whene'er  it  breaks  the  bounds  by  these  decreed. 
New  statutes  rise,  and  stronger  laws  succeed; 
More  and  more  gentle  grows  the  dying  stream, 
More  and  more  strong  the  rising  bulwarks  seem; 
Till,  like  a  miner  working  sure  and  slow, 
Luxury  creeps  on,  and  ruins  all  below; 
The  basis  sinks,  the  ample  piles  decay; 
The  stately  fabric  shakes  and  falls  away ; 
Primeval  want  and  ignorance  come  on, 
But  Freedom,  that  exalts  the  savage  state,  is  gone. 

Next,  History  ranks; — there  full  in  front  she  lies 
And  every  nation  her  dread  tale  supplies: 
Yet  History  has  her  doubts,  and  every  age 
With  sceptic  queries  marks  the  passing  page ; 
Records  of  old  nor  later  date  are  clear, 
Too  distant  those,  and  tliese  are  placed  too  nea*  . 
There  time  conceals  the  objects  from  our  view. 
Here  our  own  passions  and  a  writer's  too : 
Yet,  in  these  volumes,  see  how  states  arose! 
Guarded  by  virtue  from  surrounding  foes, 
Their  virtue  lost,  and  of  their  triumphs  vain, 
Lo!  how  they  sunk  to  slavery  again! 
Satiate  with  power,  of  fame  and  wealth  possess'd, 
A  nation  grows  too  glorious  to  be  blest; 
Conspicuous  made,  she  stands  the  mark  of  all, 
And  foes  join  foes  to  triumph  in  her  fall. 

Thus  speaks  the  page  that  paints  ambition's  race. 
The  monarch's  pride,  his  glory,  his  disgrace; 
The  headlong  course,  that  madd'ning  heroes  nm, 
How  soon  triumphant,  and  how  soon  undone; 
How  slaves,  tum'd  tyrants,  offer  crowns  to  sale, 
And  each  falln  nation's  melancholy  tale. 

Lo!  where  of  late  the  Book  of  Martyrs  stood. 
Old  pious  racts.  and  Bibles  bound  in  wood: 
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There,  sach  the  taste  of  our  degenerate  age^ 
Stand  the  profane  delusions  of  the  Staob  : 
Yet  virtue  owns  the  Traoic  Muse  a  friend, 
Fable  her  means,  morality  her  end ; 
For  this  she  rules  all  passions  in  their  turns, 
And  now  the  bosom  bleeds,  and  now  it  bums; 
Pity  with  weeping  eye  surveys  her  bowl, 
Her  anger  swells,  her  terror  chills  the  soul; 
She  makes  the  vile  to  virtue  yield  applause, 
And  own  her  sceptre  while  they  break  her  lairoi 
For  vice  in  otliers  is  abbon-'d  of  ail, 
And  villains  triumph  when  the  worthless  fall. 

Not  thus  her  sister  Comedy  prevails, 
Who  shoots  at  Folly,  for  her  arrow  fails; 
Folly,  by  Dulness  arin'd,  eludes  the  wound, 
And  harmless  sees  the  feather'd  shafts  rebound; 
Unhurt  she  stands,  applauds  the  archer  s  skill. 
Laughs  at  her  malice,  and  is  Folly  still. 
Yet  well  the  Muse  portrays,  in  fancied  scenes. 
What  pride  will  stoop  to,  what  profession  meauB 
How  formal  fools  the  farce  of  state  applaud; 
How  caution  watches  at  the  lips  of  fraud; 
The  wordy  variance  of  domestic  life; 
The  tyrant  husband,  the  retorting  wife; 
The  snares  for  innocence,  the  lie  (»f  trade. 
And  the  smooth  tongue's  habitual  nuisquerado 

With  her  the  Virtues  too  obtain  a  place, 
Each  gentle  passion,  each  becoming  grace; 
The  social  joy  in  life's  securer  road. 
Its  easy  pleasure,  its  substantial  good ; 
The  happy  thought  that  conscious  virtue  gives, 
And  all  that  ought  to  live,  and  all  that  lives. 

But  who  are  these?  Metliiuks  a  noble  mien 
And  awful  grandeur  in  their  form  are  seen, 
Now  in  disgrace :  what  though  by  time  is  spread 
Polluting  dust  o'er  every  reverend  head; 
What  though  beneath  yon  gilded  tribe  they  lie. 
And  dull  observers  pass  insulting  by : 
Forbid  it  shame,  forbid  it  decent  awe. 
What  seems  so  grave,  should  no  attention  ^raw! 
Come,  let  us  then  with  reverend  step  advance, 
And  greet — the  ancient  worthies  of  Rojiance. 

Hence,  ye  profane !  I  feel  a  former  dread, 
A  thousand  visions  float  around  my  head : 
Hark!  hollow  blasts  through  empty  courts  resound 
And  shadowy  forms  with  staring  eyes  stalk  round:; 
See!  moats  and  bridges,  walls  and  castles  rise, 
C hosts,  fairies,  demtus,  dance  before  our  eyes* 
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r<oI  magic  verse  inscribed  on  golden  gate. 

And  bloody  band  that  beckons  on  to  fate : — 

"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  little  page,  unfold? 

Say,  doth  my  lord  my  Claribel  withhold? 

Go  tell  him  straight,  Sir  Knight,  thou  must  f^    i 

The  captive  queen ; — for  Claribel  is  mine.** 

Away  he  flies;  and  now  for  bloody  deeds. 

Black  suits  of  armour,  masks,  and  foamini;  steeds; 

The  giant  falls;  his  recreant  throat  I  sei2e, 

And  from  his  corset  take  the  massy  k^ys: — 

Dukes,  lords,  and  knights  in  long  procession  move, 

Released  from  bondage  with  my  virgin  love: — 

She  comes!  she  comes!  in  all  the  charms  of  youth, 

Unequall'd  love,  and  unsuspected  truth ! 

Ah  happy  he  who  thus,  in  magic  themes. 
O'er  worlds  bewitch'd,  in  early  rapture  dreams, 
Where  wild  Enchantment  waves  her  potent  wand, 
And  Fancy's  beauties  fill  her  fairy  land; 
W^here  doubtful  objects  strange  desires  excite. 
And  Fear  and  Ignorance  aflford  delight. 

But  lost,  for  ever  lost,  to  me  these  joys, 
Which  Reason  scatters,  and  which  Time  destroys, 
Too  dearly  bought:  maturer  judgment  culls 
My  busied  mind  from  tales  and  madrigals; 
My  doughty  giants  all  are  slain  or  fled, 
And  all  my  knights — blue,  green,  and  yellow — deed] 
No  more  the  midnight  fairy  tribe  I  view, 
All  in  the  merry  moonshine  tippling  dew; 
E'en  the  last  lingering  notion  of  the  brain. 
The  churchyard  ghost,  is  now  at  rest  again ; 
And  all  these  wayward  wanderings  of  my  youth 
Fly  Reason's  power,  and  shun  the  light  of  Truth. 
.    With  fiction  then  does  real  joy  reside. 
And  is  our  reason  the  delusive  guide? 
Is  it  then  right  to  dream  the  syrens  sing? 
Or  mount  enraptured  on  the  dragon's  wing? 
No;  'tis  the  infant  mind,  to  care  unknown, 
That  makes  th'  imagined  paradise  its  own ; 
Soon  as  reflections  In  the  bosom  rise, . 
Light  slumbers  vanish,  from  the  clouded  eyes: 
The  tear  and  smile,  that  once  together  rose. 
Are  then  divorced;  the  head  and  heart  are  foes: 
Enchantment  bows  to  Wisdom's  serious  plan. 
And  Pain  and  Prudence  make  and  mar  the  man. 
While  thus,  of  power  and  fancied  empire  vain, 
With  various  thoughts  my  mind  I  entertain; 
While  books,  my  slaves,  with  tyrant  hand  I  seize, 
Please  i  with  the  pride  that  will  not  let  th«m  pic 
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Sndden  I  find  terrific  thoup^hts  arue, 

And  sjrnipathetio  sorrow  fills  my  ejreft; 

For,  lol  wliile  yet  my  heart  admits  the  wound, 

I  see  the  Critic  army  ranged  around, 

Foes  to  our  race!  if  ever  ye  have  known 
A  fathers  fears  for  offspring  of  your  own; 
If  ever,  smiling  o'er  a  lucky  line. 
Ye  thought  the  sudden  sentiment  divine, 
Then  paused  and  doubted,  and  then,  tired  of  d<mbC| 
With  rage  as  sudden  dash'd  the  stanza  out^~ 
If,  after  fearing  much  and  pausing  long, 
Ye  ventured  on  the  world  your  laboiur'd  song, 
And  from  the  crusty  critics  of  those  days 
Implored  the  feeble  tribute  of  their  praise, 
Remember  now  the  fears  that  moved  you  then, 
And,  spite  of  truth,  let  mercy  guide  your  pen. 

What  vent'rous  race  are  ours!  what  mighty  foes 
Lie  waiting  all  around  them  to  oppose! 
What  treacherous  friends  betray  them  to  the  fight. 
What  dangers  tlutsaten  theml — ^yet  still  they  write: 
A  hapless  tribe !  to  every  evil  bom. 
Whom  villains  hate,  and  fools  affect  to  scorn: 
Stningers  they  come,  amid  a  world  of  woe, 
And  taste  the  largest  portion  ere  they  go. 

Pensive  I  spoke,  and  cast  mine  eyes  around; 
The  roof,  methought,  retum'd  a  solemn  sound; 
Each  column  seem'd  to  shake,  and  clouds  like  smoke. 
From  dusty  piles  and  ancient  volumes  broke; 
Gathering  above,  like  mists  condensed  they  seem, 
Exhaled  in  summer  from  the  rushy  stream, 
Like  flowing  robes  they  now  appear,  and  twine 
Hound  the  large  members  of  a  form  divine; 
His  silver  beard,  that  swept  his  aged  breast. 
His  piercing  eye,  that  inward  light  express'd, 
Were  seen, — but  clouds  and  darkness  veil'd  the  rest 
Fear  chill'd  my  heart;  to  one  of  mortal  race. 
How  awful  seem'd  the  Genius  of  the  place! 
So  in  Cimmerian  shores,  Ulysses  saw 
His  parent-shade,  and  shrunk  in  pious  awe; 
Like  him  I  stood,  and  wrapt  in  thought  profound. 
When  from  the  pitying  power  broke  forth  a  solemn  sound  ^ 

"  Care  lives  with  all ;  no  rules,  no  precepts  save 
The  wise  from  woe,  no  fortitude  the  brave; 
Grief  is  to  man  as  certain  as  the  gra\e: 
Tempests  and  storms  in  life's  whole  progress  rise, 
And  hope  shines  dimly  through  o'erclouded  skies* 
Some  drops  of  comfort  on  the  favour'd  fall, 
But  showers  of  son'ow  are  the  lot  of  cUl: 
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Partial  to  talents,  then,  shall  Heav'n  witlidran 
Th'  afflicting  rod,  or  break  the  general  law  ? 
Shall  he  who  soars,  inspired  by  loftier  views, 
Life's  little  cares  and  little  pains  refiise? 
Shall  he  not  rather  feel  a  double  share 
Of  mortal  woe,  when  doubly  arm'd  to  b«ar? 

*'  Hard  is  his  fate  who  builds  his  peace  of  mind 
On  the  precarious  mercy  of  mankind; 
Who  hopes  for  wild  and  visionary  things, 
And  mounts  o'er  unknown  seas  with  vent'rous  wings 
But  as,  of  various  evils  that  befall 
The  human  race,  some  portion  goes  to  all; 
To  him  perhaps  the  milder  lot's  assigned, 
Who  feels  his  oonsolation  in  his  mind; 
And  lock'd  within  his  bosom,  bears  about 
A  mental  charm  for  everv  care  without. 
E'en  in  the  pangs  of  each  domestic  grief, 
Or  health  or  vigorous  hope  aflfords  relief; 
And  every  wound  the  tortured  bosom  feels, 
Or  virtue  bears,  or  some  preserver  heals; 
Some  generous  friend,  of  ample  power  possess'd; 
Some  feeling  heart,  that  bleeds  for  the  distress'd , 
Some  breast  that  glows  with  virtues  all  divine; 
Some  noble  RUTLAND,  misery's  friend  and  tbioA 

"  Nor  say,  the  Muse's  song,  the  Poet's  pen, 
Merit  the  scorn  they  meet  from  little  men. 
With  cautious  freedom  if  the  numbers  flow. 
Not  wildly  high,  nor  pitifully  low; 
If  vice  alone  their  honest  aims  oppose, 
Why  so  ashamed  their  friends,  so  loud  their  foes? 
Happy  for  men  in  everj^  age  and  clime. 
If  all  the  sons  of  vision  dealt  in  rhyme. 
Go  orf,  then,  Son  of  Vision!  still  pursue 
Thy  airy  dreams;  the  world  is  dreaming  toa 
Ambition's  lofty  views,  the  pomp  of  state, 
The  pride  of  wealth,  the  splendour  of  the  great, 
Stripp'd  of  their  mask,  their  cares  and  troubles  kac^m, 
Are  visions  far  less  happy  than  thy  own: 
Go  ou !  and,  while  the  sons  of  care  complain, 
Be  wisely  gay  and  innocently  vain; 
While  serious  souls  are  by  their  fears  undone, 
Blow  sportive  bladders  in  the  beamy  sun. 
And  call  them  worlds!  and  bid  the  greatest  show 
More  radiant  colours  in  their  worlds  below: 
Then,  as  they  break,  the  slaves  of  care  reprove^ 
And  tell  them  Such  arr  till  the  toys  thciy  love.* 
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rhe  Babjeet  proposed— Semarks  upon  Pastoral  Poetry— A  Tract 
of  Cotintry  near  the  Coast  described — ^An  impoverisbed  Bo- 
rou(;h — Smugglers  and  their  Ajssistants — Buae  Manners  of 
the  Inhabitants— Ruinous  Effects  of  a  high  Tide— The  Vi]]a«e 
Life  more  generally  considered:  Evils  of  it — ^The  vouthiul 
Labourer— The  old  Man :  his  Soliloquy— The  Parish  Work- 
house: its  Inhabitants— the  sick  Poor:  their  Apothecary— 
The  dying  Pauper— The  Village  Priest. 


BOOK  I. 

The  Village  Life,  and  every  care  tliat  reigns 
0*er  youthfiil  peasants  and  declining  swains: 
What  labour  yields,  and  what,  that  labour  ^jast, 
Age,  in  its  hour  of  languor,  Ends  at  last; 
What  form  the  real  Picture  of  the  Poor, 
Demand  a  song — the  Muse  can  give  no  more. 

r*    Fled  are  those  times,  when,  in  harmonious  strains. 

^^^he  rustic  poet  praised  his  native  plains: 
No  shepherds  now,  in  smooth  alternate  verse, 
Their  country's  beauty  or  their  nymphs'  reiiear8e|- 
Yet  still  for  these  we  frame  the  tender  strain, 
Still  in  our  lays  fond  Corydons  complain. 
And  shepherds'  boys  their  amorous  pains  reveaL 
The  only  pains  alas!  they  never  feel. 

On  Mincio's  banks,  in  Caesar's  bounteous  reign, 
If  Tityrus  found  the  Golden  Age  again, 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong, 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song? 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  J'ancy,  leads  the  way? 

I     Yes,  thus  the  Muses  sing  of  happy  swains, 
Because  the  Muses  never  knew  their  pains^ 
They  boast  their  peasants'  pipes;  but  peasants  now 
Resign  their  pipes  and  plod  behind  the  plough; 
And  few,  amid  the  rural-tribe,  have  time 
To  number  syllables,  and  play  with  rhymo; 
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Save  honest  Duck,  what  son  of  verse  .'ionid  share 

The  poet's  rapture  and  the  peasant's  care? 

Or  the  great  labours  of  the  field  degrade. 

With  the  new  peril  of  a  poorer  trade? 

From  this  chief  cause  these  idle  praises  spring, 

That  themes  so  easy  few  forbear  to  sing; 

For  no  deep  thought  the  trifling  subjects  ask; 

To  sing  of  shepherds  is  an  easy  task : 

The  happy  youth  assumes  the  common  strain, 

A  nymph  his  mistress,  and  himself  a  swun; 

With  no  sad  scenes  he  clouds  his  tuneful  prayer, 
^  But  all,  to  look  like  her,  is  painted  fair. 
v..    '  \  grant  indeed  that  fields  and  flocks  have  charms 

For  him  that  grazes  or  for  him  that  farms; 

But  when  amid  such  pleasing  scenes  I  trace 

The  poor  laborious  natives  of  the  place. 

And  see  the  mid-day  sun,  with  fervid  ray. 

On  their  bare. heads  and  dewy  temples  play; 

While  some,  with  feebler  heads  and  fainter  hearts. 

Deplore  their  fortune,  yet  sustain  their  parts — 

Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide 

In  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride? 

No;  cast  by  Fortune  on  a  frowning  coast, 

Which  neither  groves  nor  happy  valleys  boast; 

Where  other  cares  than  those  the  Muse  relates, 

And  other  shepherds  dwell  with  other  mates; 
^  But  such  examples  tiught,  I  paint  the  Cot,    i 
J   As  Truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  Bards  will  not  a 
|r   Nor  you,  ye  Poor,  of  letter'd  scorn  complain. 

To  you  the  smoothest  song  is  smooth  in  vain; 

Overcome  by  labour,  and  bow'd  down  by  time, 

Jeel  you  the  barren  flattery  of  a  rhyme? 

jCan  poets  soothe  you,  when  you  pine  for  bread. 

By  winding  myrtles  round  your  ruin*d  shed? 

jCan  their  light  tales  your  weighty  griefs  o'erpower, 

lOr  glad  with  airy  mirth  the  toilsome  hour? 

^   Lol  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  oea 

Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring  pour; 
;      From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears, 
i  .  Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  Mrither'd  ears; 
\  '^  Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy, 
1^  Reign'd  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye. 

There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afiEU*, 

And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war: 

There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil; 

There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  f  terile  soil; 

Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf, 

The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
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Ye  gentle  soals^  who  dream  of  roral  ease. 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  plMMt| 
Go!  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  pnuses  share, 
Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there; 
If  peace  be  his — that  drooping  weary  sire, 
Or  theirs,  that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire; 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  tremhimg  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th'  expiring  brand! 

Nor  vet  can  Time  itself  obtain  for  these 
Life's  latest  comforts,  due  respect  and  ease; 
For  yonder  see  that  hoary  swain,  whose  age 
Can  with  no  cares  except  its  own  engage; 
Who,  propt  on  that  rude  staff,  looks  up  to  see 
The  bare  anns  broken  from  the  withering  tree, 
On  which,  a  boy,  he  climb'd  the  loftiest  bough. 
Then  his  first  joy,  but  his  sad  emblem  now. 

He  once  was  chief  in  all  the  rustic  trade; 
His  steady'hand  the  straightest  furrow  made; 
Full  many  a  prize  he  won,  and  still  is  proud 
To  find  the  triumphs  of  liis  youth  allow'd; 
A  transient  pleasure  sparkles  in  his  eyes, 
He  hears  and  smiles,  then  thinks  again  and  sighs: 
•For  now  he  journeys  to  his  grave  in  pain ; 
The  rich  disdain  him;  nay,  the  poor  disdain: 
Alternate  masters  now  their  slave  command, 
Urge  the  weak  eflbrts  of  his  feeble  hand, 
And,  when  his  :ige  attempts  its  task  in  vain. 
With  ruthless  tauuts,  of  lazy  poor  complain. 

Oft  may  you  see  him,  when  he  tends  the  shee|[>, 
His  winter  charge,  beneath  the  hillock  weep; 
Ofl  hear  him  nmrmur  to  the  winds  that  blow 
O'er  his  white  locks  and  bury  them  in  snow, 
When,  roused  by  nic^e  and  muttering  in  the  mom 
He  mends  the  broken  hedge  with  icy  thorn: — 

**  Why  do  1  live,  when  I  desire  to  be 
At  once  from  life  and  life's  long  labour  free? 
Like  leaves  in  spring,  the  young  are  blown  awaj. 
Without  the  sorrows  of  a  slow  decay; 
I,  like  yon  wither'd  leaf,  remain  behind, 
Nipt  by  the  frost,  and  shivering  in  the  wind; 
There  it  abides  till  younger  buds  come  on, 
As  I,  now  all  my  fellow-swains  are  gone; 
Then,  from  the  rising  generation  thrust, 
It  falls,  like  me,  unnoticed  to  the  dust. 

**  These  fruitful  fields,  these  numerous  flookt  f  tM^ 
Are  others'  gain,  but  killing  cares  to  me; 
To  me  the  children  of  my  youth  are  lords. 
Cool  in  their  looks,  but  hasty  in  their  words: 
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Wants  of  their  own  demand  their  care;  tnd  who 
Feels  his  own  want  and  succours  others  too? 
A  lonely,  wretched  man,  in  pain  I  go, 
None  need  my  help,  and  none  relieve  my  woe; 
Then  let  my  bones  beneath  the  turf  be  laid, 
And  men  forget  the  wretch  they  would  not  aid." 

Thus  groan  the  old,  till  by  disease  oppressed, 
T^y  taste  a  final  woe,  and  then  they  rest. 

[^Theirs  is  yon  House  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day^— 
There  children  dwell /vho  know  no  parent's  care; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there!  ' 
Heart-broken  fnatrons  on  their  joyless  bed. 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears. 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fean; 
The  lame,  the' blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  theyl 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay. 
-    Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive, 
Here  brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve, 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow 
Mizt  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below; 
Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred 'sorrow  scan. 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man: 
Wh?se  laws  indeed  for  ruin'd  age  provide, 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride* 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  pride  embitters  what  it  can  t  deny. 
»  '  Say,  ye,  opprest  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose;  ^ 
Who  press  Uie  downy  couch,  while  slaves  adYanoe 
With  timid  eye  to  read  the  distant  glance; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  dootor  tease. 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure^ 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure; 
-  *How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie. 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath, 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death?^-^ 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides; 
Where  the  vile  tands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen. 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patched,  gives  waj 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day : 

T 


"I  ^ 


/^loie,  on  ■  lDUt«d  Aock.  with  dnM  o'eit^ti, 
Th«  droofunj;  wratch  recJiniK  bJB  Itmgoid  liead  i 
For  lum  no  hiuid  iba  oordial  uup  applies 
Or  wlpoi  tli«  Isar  tlutt  eUgautee  in  his  eyvt; 
Sa  fiiendt  with  soft  diecourw  hi>  paia  beguile, 
'Jr  promise  hope,  Uli  eieknesa  we*™  a  snule. 
hat  aooa  ■  loud  and  bast;  anmmoaa  caliii, 
SliabsB  ihe  thin  roof,  and  echoes  ronnd  tiu  waJls 

Ail  pride  and  biuineu,  bostle  and  ooDodt; 
With  loalts  uaalter'd  by  tbeee  I'ceaea  of  woe. 
With  speed  that,  entering,  epeakt  his  haste 
He  bills  the  gaiing  throng  nround 


go,' 


And  01 


dphyrio 


uej-e: 


A  polenl  quack,  long  yereed  in  human  ilia, 

Who  first  insults  the  Tiatim  vhom  lie  killf; 

Whoso  muid'rous  tuind  b  drowey  Bench  prsteni. 

And  nhose  muHt  tender  meicy  is  ti^sct. 
Paid  by  tl^e  parisli  for  attendanoe  lion. 

tie  weurs  outituDifit  upon  hit  sapient  siieeri 

'    '     ■    '         '    llie  i)od  where  Misery  lies, 
mpatience  mnrkd  in  his  avert«d  eyes; 
XAnd,  some  iuibiCuai  queneE  hurried  a  er. 

Without  reply,  ho  nuhes  on  the  door; 

Ula  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain. 

And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstrance  vaiu; 

"     eases  now  tiie  Jeeble  help  to  crave 
lan;  and  silent  sska  into  the  grave,/ 
,     Hut  ere  his  death  aoms  pions  doubts  arise. 

Some  simple  tears,  which  "  hold  bad  "  men  ilisspian 
'Fain  would  he  ask  the  parish  priest  to  prove 

His  title  certain  to  the  joys  above:/ 
,  For  this  lie  sands  the  murmnring  nnrse.  who  ca  '< 
ily  stranger  lii  these  dismal  walls: 

[And  doUi  not  be,  the  pious  nian,  appear, 

Te,  "  passing  rich  wi'h  forty  pounds  a  year?" 

Yh!  uo;  a  ^epherd  of  s  different  stock. 

\ad  far  tinlike  him.  feeds  this  little  Hock : 
Juvial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday's  task 
.  AS  much  as  God  or  man  can  fslily  ask^ 
■  The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  labours  ught, 
*  To  fields  the  morning,  aiid  to  feasts  the  nighty 
.  Nona  better  ekill'd  tlie  noisy  pock  to  guide, 
•To  urge  their  ohojw,  to  oliaer  them  or  to  chide  j 
rA  aportanum  keen,  he  abouta  tlirowgJi  half  the  d^ 
^And,  skili'd  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  piny: 
•Tlien,  while  euoh  ho:iourB  bluom  around  his  head, 
tShall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sick  mau*s  U'd. 
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*  To  nuse  the  Hope  he  feels  not,  or  with  zeal 
'•  To  combat  fears  that  e'en  the  pious  focl?^ 
Now  once  again  the  gloomy  scene  explore, 

Less  gloomy  now;  the  bitter  hour  is  o'er, 

The  man  of  many  sorrows  sighs  no  more. — 

Up  yonder  hill,  behold  how  sadly  slow 
•The  bier  moves  winding  from  the  vale  below: 
'  There  lie  the  happy  dead,  from  trouble  free, 
«And  the  glad  parish  pays  the  frugal  fee: 
^No  more,  0  Death  I  thy  victim  starts  to  hear 
♦  Churchwarden  stem,  or  kingly  overseer; 

No  more  the  farmer  claims  his  humble  bow, 

vThou  art  his  lord,  the  best  of  tyrants  thou! 

'   Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come 

Sedately  torpid  and  devoutly  dumb; 

The  village  children  now  their  games  suspend, 

To  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend: 

For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  sport. 

And  like  a  monarch  ruled  their  little  court; 

The  pliant  bow  he  formed,  the  flying  ball, 

The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  labours  all ; 

Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  stand. 

Silent  and  sad,  and  gazing,  hand  in  hand; 

"While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 

The  mingled  relics  of  the  parish  poor. 
|The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round, 
«Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magnifles  the  sound; 
/^he  busy  priest,  det^n'd  by  weightier  care, 
JDefers  his  duty  till  the  day  of  prayer; 
iAnd,  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  distrett, 
«To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  nnUoet   ^ 
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There  are  found,  amid  the  Evils  of  a  laborious  Life,  wom 
Views  of  Tranquillity  and  Happiness — ^The  Repose  and  Plea- 
sore  of  a  Sommer  Sabbath :  interrupted  by  Intozioation  and 
Dispute— Village  Detraction — Complaints  of  the  'Bguire— 
The  Bvening  Riots— ^Tustice — Reasons  for  this  nnpleasant 
View  of  Rustic  Life:  the  Effect  it  should  have  upon  the 
Lower  Classes ;  and  the  Higher — ^These  last  have  their  peoa> 
liar  Distresses:  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and  heroic  De^hof 
Lord  Robert  Manners— Concluding  Address  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Rutland. 


No  longer  truth,  though  shown  in  verse,  disdain, 

But  own  the  Village  Lafe  a  life  of  p^n : 

I  too  must  yield,  that  ofl  amid  these  woes 

Are  gleams  of  transient  mirth  and  hours  of  sweet  repoM^ 

Such  as  you  find  on  yonder  sportive  Green, 

The  'squire's  tall  gate  and  church  way- walk  between; 

Where  loitering  stray  a  little  tribe  of  friends, 

On  a  fair  Sunday  when  the  Sermon  ends: 

Then  rural  beaux  their  best  attire  put  on, 

To  win  their  n)n3iphs,  as  other  nymphs  are  won, 

While  those  long  wed  go  plain,  and  by  degrees. 

Like  other  husbands,  quit  their  care  to  please. 

Some  of  the  sermon  talk,  a  sober  crowd, 

And  loudly  praise,  if  it  were  preach'd  aloud; 

Some  on  the  labours  of  the  week  look  round, 

Feel  their  own  worth,  and  think  their  toil  renown'd; 

While  some,  whose  hopes  to  no  renown  extend. 

Are  only  pleased  to  find  their  labours  end. 

Thus,  as  then*  hours  glide  on,  with  pleasure  fraught 
Their  careful  masters  brood  the  painful  thought; 
Much  in  their  mind  they  murmur  and  lament, 
That  one  fair  day  should  be  so  idly  spent; 
And  think  that  I  leaven  deals  hard,  to  tithe  their  storo 
.Vnd  tax  their  time  for  preachers  and  the  poor. 

Yet  still,  ye  humbler  friends,  enjoy  your  hour, 
This  is  your  portion,  yet  unclaim'd  of  power; 
This  is  Heaven's  gift  to  weary  men  oppress'd. 
And  seems  the  type  of  their  expected  rest: 
But  yours,  alasl  are  joys  that  soon  decay; 
Frail  joys,  begun  and  ended  with  the  day; 
Or  yet,  while  day  permits  those  joys  to  reign. 
The  village  vices  drive  them  from  the  plain. 

See  the  stout  churl,  in  drunken  fury  great, 
Strike  the  bare  bosom  of  his  teeming  m«toI 
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Eia  naked  vices,  rude  and  unrefined, 
Exert  their  open  empire  o'er  the  mind ; 
But  can  we  less  the  senseless  rage  despise. 
Because  the  savage  acts  without  disguise? 

Yet  here  Disguise,  the  city's  vice,  is  seen, 
And^Slander  steals  along  and  taints  the  Green: 
At  her  approach  domestic  peace  is  gone, 
Domestic  broils  at  her  approach  come  on ; 
She  to  the  wife  the  husband's  crime  conveys. 
She  tells  the  husband  when  his  consort  strays; 
Her  busy  tongue,  through  all  the  little  state, 
Diffuses  doubt,  suspicion,  and  debate; 
Peace,  tim'rous  goddess!  quits  her  old  domair, 
In  sentiment  and  long  content  to  reign. 

Nor  are  the  nymphs  that  breathe  the  rura?  air 
So  fair  as  Cyntlua's  nor  so  chaste  as  fail': 
These  to  the  town  afford  each  fresher  face, 
And  the  clown's  trull  receives  the  peer's  embrace; 
From  whom,  should  chance  again  convey  her  down 
The  peer's  disease  in  turn  attacks  the  clown. 

Here  too  the  'squire,  or  'squire-like  farmer,  talk. 
How  round  their  regions  nightly  pilferers  walk ; 
How  from  their  ponds  the  fish  are  borne,  and  all 
The  rip'ning  treasures  from  their  lofty  wall ; 
How  meaner  rivals  in  their  sports  delight, 
Just  right  enough  to  claim  a  doubtful  right; 
Who  take  a  licence  round  their  fields  to  stray, 
A  mongrel  race!  the  poachers  of  the  day. 

And  hark!  the  riots  of  the  Green  begin, 
That  sprang  at  first  from  yonder  noisy  inn ; 
What  time  the  weekly  pay  was  vanish'd  all, 
And  the  slow  hostess  scored  the  threat'ning  wall; 
What  time  they  ask'd,  their  friendly  feast  to  close, 
A  final  cup,  and  that  will  make  them  foes; 
When  blows  ensue  that  break  the  arm  of  toil, 
And  rustic  battle  ends  the  boobies'  broiL 

Save  when  to  yonder  Hall  they  bend  their  way, 
Where  the  grave  Justice  ends  the  grievous  fray; 
He  who  recites,  to  keep  the  poor  in  awe. 
The  law's  last  volume — for  he  knows  the  law : — 
To  him  with  anger  or  with  shame  repiur 
The  injured  peasant  and  deluded  fair. 

Lo!  at  his  throne  the  silent  nymph  appears. 
Frail  by  her  shape,  but  modest  m  her  tears: 
And  while  she  stands  abash'd,  with  conscious  eye, 
Some  favourite  female  of  her  judge  glides  by, 
Who  views  with  scornful  glance  the  strumpet's  fiita, 
And  thanks  the  stars  that  made  her  keeper  great: 

y3 
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Near  hoi  liie  Bwain,  about  to  bear  for  life 
One  certain  evil,  doubts  'twixt  war  and  wife; 
Bnt.  while  the  falt'ring  damsel  takes  her  oath, 
QfiiimntA  to  wed,  and  so  secures  them  both. 
f^Yet  why,  70U  ask,  these  humble  crimes  relate^ 
jvWhy  make  the  Poor  as  guilty  as  the  Great? 
I  To  show  the  great,  those  mightier  sons  of  prida. 
How  near  in  vice  the  lowest  are  allied; 
Such  are  their  natures  and  their  passions  such. 
But  these  disguise  too  little,  those  too  much: 
So  shall  the  man  of  power  and  pleasure  see 

,'  In  his  own  Blave  as  vile  a  wretch  as  he; 
In  his  luxurious  lord  the  servant  find 
His  own  low  pleasures  and  degenerate  mind: 
And  each  in  all  the  kindred  vices  trace, 
Of  a  poor,  blind,  bewilder'd,  erring  race, 
Who,  a  short  time  in  varied  fortune  past. 
Die,  and  are  equal  in  the  dust  at  last. 

And  you,  ye  Poor,  who  still  lament  your  fate, 

■    Forbear  to  envy  those  you  call  the  Great; 
And  know,  amid  those  blessings  they  possess, 
They  are,  like  you,  the  victims  of  distress; 

^   While  Sloth  with  many  a  pang  torments  her  slave, 

I  Fears  waits  on  guilt,  and  Danger  shakes  the  brave. 

V     Oh !  if  in  life  one  noble  chief  appears, 

Great  in  liis  name,  while  blooming  in  his  years; 
iiorn  to  enjoy  whate'cr  delights  mankind, 
And  yet  to  all  you  feel  or  fear  resign  d; 
Who  gave  up  joys  and  hopes  to  you  unknown. 
For  pains  and  dangers  greater  than  your  own: 
If  such  there  be,  then  let  your  murmurs  cease. 
Think,  think' of  him,  and  take  your  lot  in  peace. 

And  such  there  was : — Oh !  grief  that  checks  our  pnde 
Weeping  we  say  there  was, — for  Manners  died: 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  these  humble  lines  forgive, 
That  sing  of  Thee,  and  thus  aspire  to  live. 
As  the  tall  oak,  whose  vigorous  branches  form 
An  ample  shade  and  brave  the  wildest  storm. 
High  o'er  the  subject  wood  is  seen  to  grow. 
The  guard  and  glory  of  the  trees  below; 
Till  on  its  head  the  fiery  bolt  descends, 
And  o'er  the  plain  the  shatter  d  trunk  extends; 
Yet  then  it  lies,  all  wond'rous  as  before. 
And  still  the  glory,  though  they  guard  no  more: 
So  THOU,  when  every  virtue,  every  grace, 
Hose  in  thy  soul,  or  shone  within  thy  face; 
When,  though  the  Son  of  Granbt,  thou  wert  known 
Less  by  thy  father's  glory  than  thy  own; 
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When  Honour  loved  und  <2:ave  thee  ev(  ry  chami) 
Fire  to  thy  eye  and  vigour  to  tiiy  arm; 
Then  from  our  lofty  hopes  and  longing  eyes, 
Fate  and  thy  virtues  call'd  thee  to  the  skies; 
Yet  still  we  wonder  at  thy  tow'ring  fame, 
And,  losing  thee,  still  dwell  upon  thy  name. 

Oh  I  ever  honour'd,  ever  valued!  say, 
What  verse  can  praise  thee,  or  what  work  repay? 
Yet  verse  (in  all  we  can)  thy  worth  repays, 
Nor  trusts  the  tardy  zeal  of  future  days; 
Honoms  for  thee  thy  country  shall  prepare. 
Thee  in  their  hearts,  the  good,  the  brave  shall  bear; 
To  deeds  like  thine  shall  noblest  chiefs  aspire, 
'J'he  Muse  shall  mourn  thee,  and  the  world  admire. 

In  future  times,  when  smit  with  Glory's  arms, 
The  untried  youth  first  quits  a  father's  charms;— 
'*  Oh  I  be  like  him,"  the  weeping  sire  shall  say; 
"  Like  MANNEirs  walk,  who  walk'd  in  Honour's  wtLj 
In  danger  foremost,  yet  in  death  sedate, 
Oh!  be  like  him  in  all  things,  but  his  fate!" 

If  for  that  fate  such  public  tears  be  shed. 
That  Victory  seems  to  die  now  thou  art  dead ; 
How  shall  a  friend  his  nearer  hope  resign, 
That  friend  a  brother,  and  wnose  soul  was  thine? 
By  what  bold  lines  shall  we  his  grief  express, 
Or  by  what  soothing  numbers  make  it  less? 

'Tis  not,  I  know,  the  chiming  of  a  song. 
Nor  all  the  powers  that  to  the  Muse  belong. 
Words  aptly  cull'd,  and  meanings  well  expi^ess'd. 
Can  calm  the  sorrows  of  a  wounded  breast ; 
But  Virtue,  soother  of  the  fiercest  pains, 
Shall  heal  that  bosom,  Rutland,  where  she  reigni. 

Yet  hard  the  task  to  heel  the  bleeding  heart. 
To  bid  the  still  recurring  thoughts  depart. 
Tame  the  fierce  grief  and  stem  the  rising  sigh, 
And  curb  rebellious  passion,  with  reply ; 
Calmly  to  dwell  on  all  that  pleased  before, 
And  yet  to  know  that  all  shall  please  no  more; — 
Oh!  glorious  labour  of  the  soul,  to  save 
Her  captive  powers,  and  bravely  mourn  the  brave. 

.  To  such  these  thoughts  will  lasting  comli.rt  givo- 
Life  it  not  measured  by  the  time  we  live : 
'Tis  not  an  even  course  of  threescore  years, — 
A  life  of  narrow  views  and  paltry  fears. 
Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  and  the  cares  they  bring, 
That  take  from  Death  the  terrors  or  the  sting; 
But  'tis  the  geuVous  spirit,  mounting  high, 
Above  the  world,  that  native  of  the  sky: 
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[Toe  Doole  spirit,  that,  in  dangers  brave, 
/  Caltoly  looks  on,  or  looks  beyond  the  grave  :— 
^uoh  Mahvebs  was,  so  he  resigned  liis  breath, 
If  in  a  glorious,  then  a  timely  death. 

Cease  then  that  grief,  and  let  tliose  tears  subsida; 
If  Passion  rule  us,  be  that  passion  pride; 
If  Reason,  reason  bids  ns  strive  to  raise 
Our  fallen  hearts,  and  be  like  him  we  praise; 
Or  if  Affection  still  the  soul  subdue, 
Bring  all  his  virtues,  all  his  worth  in  view. 
And  let  aifection  find  its  comfort  too: 
For  how  can  grief  so  deeply  wound  the  heart. 
When  Admiration  claims  so  large  a  part? 

Grief  is  a  foe — expel  him  then  thy  soul; 
Let  nobler  thouglits  the  nearer  views  control! 
Oh !  make  the  age  to  come  thy  better  care, 
See  other  Rutlands,  other  Granbys  there! 
And,  as  thy  thoughts  through  streaming  ages  glide 
See  other  heroes  die  as  Manners  died: 
And  from  their  fate,  thy  race  shall  nobler  grow 
As  trees  shoot  upwards  that  are  pruned  below; 
Or  as  old  Thames,  borne  down  with  decent  pride. 
Sees  his  young  streams  run  warbling  at  his  side; 
Though  some,  by  art  cut  off,  no  longer  run. 
And  some  are  lost  beneath  the  summer  sun — 
Yef.  the  pure  stream  moves  on,  and,  as  it  moves, 
its  power  increases,  and  its  use  improves; 
Wliile  plenty  round  its  spacious  waves  beetow, 
itiU  it  flows  on,  toA  duUl  for  over  flow. 
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Fhis  not  a  Time  favonrable  to  poetical  Composition :  and  why — 
Nowspapen  enemies  to  Literature,  and  their  general  In- 
fluenoe — ^Their  Numbers — The  Sunday  Mouitor— Thmr  gene- 
ral Character — ^Their  Effect  upon  Individuals — upon  Scxuety 
—in  the  Country— The  Village  Freeholder— What  kind  oi 
Composition  a  Newspaper  is;  and  the  Amusement  it  affords 
— or  what  Parts  it  is  chiefly  composed — Articles  of  Intelli* 
gence:  Advertisements:  The  Stage:  Quacks:  Puffing— The 
Correspondents  to  a  Newspaper,  political  and  poetical-' 
Advice  to  the  latter — Conclusion. 


A  TIME  like  this,  a  busy,  bustling  time, 
Suits  ill  with  writers,  very  ill  with  rhyme: 
Unheard  we  sing,  when  party-rage  runs  strong, 
And  mightier  madness  checks  the  flowing  song? 
Or,  should  we  force  the  peaceful  Muse  to  wield 
Her  feeble  arms  amid  the  furious  field, 
Where  party-pens  a  wordy  war  maintain, 
Poor  is  her  anger,  and  her  friendship  vain ; 
And  ofl  the  foes  who  feel  her  sting,  combine 
Till  serious  vengeance  pays  an  idle  line : 
For  party-poets  are  like  wasps,  who  dart 
Death  to  themselves,  and  to  their  foes  but  smart 

Hard  then  our  fate;  if  general  themes  we  ciiocM^ 
Neglect  awaits  the  song,  and  chills  the  Muse; 
Or  should  we  sing  the  subject  of  the  day. 
To-morrow's  wonder  puffs  our  praise  away.  • 

More  blest  the  bards  of  that  poetic  time. 
When  all  found  readers  who  could  find  a  rhyme; 
Green  grew  the  bays  on  every  teaming  head, 
And  Gibber  was  enthroned,  and  Settle  read. 
Sing,  drooping  Muse,  the  cause  of  thy  decline: 
Why  reign  no  more  the  once-triumphant  Nine? 
Alas!  new  charms  the  wavering  many  gain, 
And  rival  sheets  the  reader's  eye  detain ; 
A  daily  swarm,  that  banish  every  Muse, 
Gome  flying  forth,  and  mortals  call  them  News: 
For  these,  unread,  the  noblest  volumes  lie; 
For  these,  in  sheets,  unsoil'd,  the  Muses  die: 
Unbought,  unblest,  the  virgin  copies  wait 
In  vfdn  foi  fame,  and  sink,  unseen,  to  fate 
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Since  tAen,  the  Town  torsakes  as  for  on.*  fcm^ 
The  amoothest  nnmbers  for  the  hanhert  paroee; 
Let  OS.  with  generood  scorn,  the  taate  dende, 
And  sdng  our  rivals  with  a  rival's  pride. 

Ye  gentle  poets,  who  ^  oft  complain 
That  tool  neglect  is  all  your  labours  gain; 
That  pity  only  checks  your  growing  spite 
To  erring  man,  and  prompts  yon  still  to  write: 
That  your  choice  works  <hi  humble  stalls  are  laid 
Or  vaLily  grace  the  windows  of  the  trade; 
Be  ye  my  friends,  if  friendship  e'er  can  warm 
Thoae  rival  bosoms  whom  the  Muses  charm: 
Think  of  the  common  cau^se  wherein  we  go^ 
Like  i^aihuic  Greeks  agtiinst  the  Trojan  foe; 
Nor  let  cue  peevish  chief  his  leader  blame. 
Till,  crown'd  with  conquest,  we  r^ain  our  &me; 
And  let  us  join  our  forces  to  subdue, 
This  bold  assuming  but  successful  crew. 
I  sing  of  News,  and  all  those  vapid  sheets 
The  rattling  hawker  vends  through  gaping  streets 
\V  hate'er  their  name,  whate'er  the  time  they  fly 
Damp  from  the  prv^sp,  to  charm  the  reader's  eye; 
For,  soon  as  Morning  dawns  with  roseate  hue. 
The  Heekald  ot  the  Mom  arises  too; 
Post  after  Post  succeed^,  and,  all  day  long. 
Gazettes  and  Ledgers  swarm,  a  noisy  throng. 
When  evening  comes,  she  comes  with  all  her  train 
Of  Ledgers.  Chronicles,  and  Posts  again. 
Like  bats,  appearing,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
From  holes  obscure  and  comers  of  the  town. 
Of  all  these  triilers,  all  like  these,  I  write; 
Oh  I  like  my  subject  could  my  song  delight,     ' 
Tlie  crowd  of  Lloyd's  one  poet's  name  shonld  raisdi 
And  all  the  Alley  echo  to  his  praise. 

fn  shoals  the  hours  their  constant  numbers  bring, 
Like  insects  waking  to  th*  advancing  spring; 
Which  take  their  rise  from  grubs  obscene  that  lie 
In  .shallow  pools,  or  thence  ascend  the  sky: 
Sucii  are  these  base  ephemeras,  so  bom 
'i'o  die  beft^re  the  next  revolving  mom. 

"^'et  thus  thev  differ:  insect-tribes  are  lost 
In  the  first  visit  of  a  winter's  frost; 
While  these  remain,  a  base  but  constant  breed, 
Whose  swarming  sons  their  short-lived  sires  suooet^ 
No  clianging  season  makes  their  number  less, 
Nor  Sunday  nhines  a  sabbath  on  the  press! 

Then  lo!  the  sainted  Monitor  is  bom. 
Whose  pioua  face  some  sacred  texts  adorn* 
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As  artfii]  sinners  cloak  the  secret  sin, 

To  veil  with  seeming  grace  the  guile  with.iij 

So  Moral  Essays  on  his  front  appear, 

But  all  his  carnal  business  in  the  rear; 

The  fresh-ooin'd  lie,  the  secret  whisper'd  last, 

And  all  the  gleanings  of  the  six  days  past. 

With  these  retired,  through  half  the  Sabbath-day 
The  London  lounger  yawns  his  hours  away: 
Not  so,  my  little  flock !  your  preacher  fly, 
Nor  waste  the  time  no  worldly  wealth  can  buy; 
But  let  the  decent  maid  and  sober  clown 
Pray  for  these  idlers  of  the  sinful  town : 
Tills  day,  at  least,  on  nobler  themes  bestow, 
Nor  give  to  Woodfall,  or  the  world  below. 

But,  Sunday  past,  what  numbers  flourish  then, 
What  wondrous  labours  of  the  press  and  pen! 
Diurnal  most,  some  thrice  each  week  aflbrds, 
Some  only  once, — 0  avarice  of  words! 
When  thousand  starving  minds  such  manna  seek 
To  drop  the  precious  food  but  once  a  week. 
Endless  it  were  to  sing  the  powers  of  all, 
Tlieir  names,  their  numbers;  how  they  rise  and  fall: 
Like  baneful  herbs  the  gazer's  eye  they  seize, 
Rush  to  the  head,  and  poison  where  they  please: 
Like  idle  flies,  a  busy,  buzzing  train, 
They  drop  their  maggots  in  the  trifler's  brain; 
That  genial  soil  receives  the  fruitful  store. 
And  there  they  grow,  and  breed  a  thousand  more. 

Now  be  tlieir  arts  display'd,  how  first  they  choose 
A  cftuse  and  party,  as  the  bard  his  muse; 
Inspired  by  these,  with  clamorous  zeal  they  cry. 
And  th)-()ugh  the  town  their  dreams  and  omens  fly. 
So  the  Sibylline  leaves  were  blown  about; 
Disjointed  scraps  of  fate  involved  in  doubt; 
So  idle  dreams,  the  journals  of  the  night,  [right- 

Are  right  and  wrong  by  turns,  and  mingle  wrong  with 
Some  champions  for  the  rights  that  prop  the  crown, 
Some  sturdy  patriots,  sworn  to  pull  them  down; 
Some  neutral  powers,  with  secret  forces  fi*aught, 
Wishing  for  war,  but  willing  to  be  bought: 
WTiile  some  to  every  side  and  party  go, 
Saift  every  friend,  and  join  with  every  foe; 
Like  sturdy  rogues  in  privateers,  they  strike 
This  side  and  that,  the  foes  of  both  ^ike; 
A  traitor-crew,  who  thrive  in  troubled  times, 
Fear'd  for  their  force,  and  courted  for  their  crimet. 

Chief  to  the  prosperous  side  the  numbers  sul. 
Fickle  and  false,  theiy  veer  with  every  gale; 
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As  birds  tliat  migrate  firom  a  freezing  shore, 

in  search  of  warmer  climes  come  skimming  o*ei 

Some  bold  adventurers  Hrst  prepare  to  try 

The  doubtful  sunshine  of  the  distant  sky; 

But  soon  the  growing  Summer's  certain  sun 

Wins  more  and  more,  till  all  at  last  are  wons 

So,  on  the  early  prospect  of  dis(;race, 

Fly  in  vast  troops  this  approhciisive  race; 

Instinctive  tribes!  then:  failing  frx>d  they  dread. 

And  buy,  with  timely  change,  their  future  bread. 
Such  are  our  guides:  how  many  a  peaceful  head, 

Born  to  be  still,  have  they  to  wrangling  led! 

How  many  an  honest  zealot  stol'n  from  trade 

And  factious  tools  of  pious  pastors  made ! 

With  clews  like  these  they  thread  the  maze  of  state, 

These  oracles  explore,  to  learn  our  fate; 

Pleased  with  the  guides  who  can  so  well  deceive, 
Who  cannot  lie  so  ftist  as  they  believe. 

Oft  lend  I,  loth,  to  some  sage  friend  an  ear, 
(For  we  who  will  not  speak  are  doom'd  to  hear); 

While  he,  bewildcr'd,  tells  his  anxious  thought, 

Infectious  fear  from  tainted  scribblers  caugnt. 

Or  idiot  hope;  for  each  his  mind  assails, 

As  Lloyd's  court-light  or  Stockdale's  gloom  prevtulg 

Yet  stand  I  patient  while  but  one  declaims, 

Or  gives  dull  comments  on  the  speech  he  maims: 

But  oh  1  ye  Muses,  keep  your  votary's  feet 

From  tavem-hannts  where  politicians  meet; 

Where  rector,  doctor,  and  attorney  pause, 

First  on  each  parish,  then  each  public  cause: 

Indited  roads,  and  rates  that  still  increase; 

The  murmuring  poor,  who  will  not  fast  in  peace; 

Election  zeal  and  friendship,  since  declined; 

A  tax  commuted,  or  a  tithe  in  kind; 

The  Dutch  and  Germans  kindling  into  strife; 

Dull  port  and  poachers  vile  I  the  serious  ills  of  life. 

Here  comes  the  neighbouring  Justice,  pleased  to  guide 
His  little  club,  and  in  the  chair  preside. 
In  private  business  his  commands  prevail. 
On  public  themes  his  reasoning  turns  the  scale; 
Assenting  silence  soothes  his  happy  ear. 
And,  in  or  out,  his  party  triumphs  here. 

Nor  there  th'  infectious  rage  for  party  stops, 
But  flits  along  from  palaces  to  shops; 
Our  weekly  journals  o'er  the  land  abound, 
And  spread  their  plague  and  influenzas  round ; 
The  village,  too,  the  pe:iceful,  pleasant  plain. 
Breeds  the  Whie  farmer  and  the  Tory  swain; 
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Brooks'  and  St  Alban  s  boasts  not,  bnt  instead. 

Stares  tlie  Red  Ram,  and  swings  tbe  Rodney's  Head:*- 

Hither,  with  all  a  patriot's  care,  comes  he 

Who  owns  the  little  hut  that  makes  him  free; 

Whose  yeary  forty  shillings  buy  the  smile 

Of  mightier  men,  and  never  waste  the  while; 

Who  feels  his  freehold's  worth,  and  looks  elate, 

A  little  prop  and  pillar  of  the  state. 

Here  he  delights  the  weekly  news  to  con, 

And  mingle  comments  as  he  blunders  on; 

To  swallow  all  their  varying  authors  teach, 

To  spell  a  title,  and  confound  a  speech : 

Till  with  a  muddled  mind  he  quits  the  news, 

And  claims  his  nation's  license  to  abuse; 

Then  joins  the  cry,  "  That  all  the  courtly  race 

Are  venial  candidates  for  power  and  place;" 

Yet  feels  some  joy,  amid  the  general  vice. 

That  his  own  vote  will  bring  its  wonted  price. 

These  are  the  ills  the  teeming  Press  supplies. 
The  pois'nous  springs  from  learning's  fountain  rise: 
Not  there  the  wise  alone  their  entrance  find. 
Imparting  useful  lights  to  mortals  blind ; 
But,  blind  themselves,  these  erring  guides  hold  out 
Alluring  lights  to  lead  us  far  about; 
Screen'd  by  such  means,  here  Scandal  whets  her  quiU^ 
Here  Slander  slioots  unseen,  wheneer  she  will; 
Here  Fraud  and  Falsehood  labour  to  deceive, 
And  Folly  aids  them  both,  impatient  to  believe. 

Such,  sons  of  Britain  I  are  the  guides  ye  trust; 
So  wise  their  counsel,  their  reports  so  just  1 
Yet,  though  we  cannot  call  their  morals  pure. 
Their  judgment  nice,  or  their  decisions  sure; 
Merit  they  have  to  mightier  works  unknown, 
A  style,  a  manner,  and  a  fate  their  own. 

We,  who  for  longer  fame  with  labour  strive, 
Are  pain'd  to  keep  our  sickly  works  alive; 
Studious  we  toil,  with  patient  care  refine, 
Nor  let  our  love  protect  one  languid  line. 
Severe  ourselves,  at  last  our  works  appear, 
When,  ah!  we  find  our  readers  more  severe; 
For,  after  all  our  care  and  pains,  how  few 
Acquire  applause,  or  keep  it  if  they  do! — 
Not  so  these  sheets,  ordain'd  to  happier  fate, 
Praised  through  their  day,  and  but  that  day  th'^ir  date 
Their  careless  authors  only  strive  to  join 
As  many  words  as  make  an  even  line; 
As  many  lines  as  fill  a  row  complete; 
As  mai  y  rows  as  furnish  np  a  sheet: 
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From  side  to  side,  with  ready  types  they  nm, 
The  measure's  ended,  and  the  work  is  done; 
Oh,  bom  with  ease,  how  envied  and  how  blest  I 
Yomr  fate  to-day  and  your  to-morrow's  rest. 
To  you  all  readers  turn,  and  they  can  look 
Pleased  on  a  paper,  who  abhor  a  book , 
Those  who  ne'er  deign'd  their  Bible  to  peruse, 
Would  think  it  hard  to  be  denied  their  News; 
Sinners  and  saints,  the  wisest  with  the  weak, 
Hero  mingle  tastes,  and  one  amusement  seek; 
'i'his,  like  the  public  inn,  provides  a  treat, 
Where  each  promiscuous  guest  sits  down  to  eat; 
And  such  this  mental  food,  as  we  may  call 
Something  to  all  men,  and  to  some  men  all. 

Next,  in  what  rare  production  shall  we  trace 
Such  various  subjects  in  so  small  a  space? 
As  the  first  ship  upon  the  waters  bore 
Incongruous  kinds  who  never  met  before; 
Or  as  some  curious  virtuoso  joins, 
In  one  small  room,  moths,  minerals,  and  coins. 
Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes;  nor  refuses  place 
To  serpents,  toads,  and  all  the  reptile  I'ace; 
So  here,  compress'd  within  a  single  sheet. 
Groat  things  and  small,  the  mean  and  mighty  moet^ 
*Tis  this  which  makes  all  Europe's  business  known 
Yet  here  a  private  man  may  place  his  own; 
And,  where  he  reads  of  Lords  and  Commons,  he 
May  tell  their  honours  that  he  sells  rappee. 

Add  next  th'  amusement  which  the  motley  page 
Afi*ords  to  either  sex  and  every  age: 
Lo!  where  it  comes  before  the  cheerful  fire, — 
Dam))s  from  the  press  in  smoky  curls  aspire 
(As  from  the  earth  the  sun  exhales  the  dew), 
Ere  we  can  read  the  wonders  that  ensue: 
Then  eager  every  eye  surveys  the  part, 
That  brings  its  favourite  subject  to  the  heart 
Grave  politicians  look  for  facts  alone, 
And  gravely  add  conjectures  of  their  own : 
The  sprightly  nymph,  who  never  broke  her  rest. 
For  tottering  crowns,  or  mighty  lands  oppress'd. 
Finds  broils  and  battles,  but  neglects  them  all 
For  songs  and  suits,  a  birth-day,  or  a  ball : 
The  keen  warm  man  o'erlooks  each  idle  tale 
For  "  Monies  wanted,"  and  "  Estates  on  Sale;** 
While  some  with  equal  minds  to  all  attend. 
Pleased  with  each  part,  and  grieved  to  find  an  end. 

So  charm  the  News;  but  we,  who  far  from  town 
Wait  till  the  postman  brings  the  packet  down. 
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Once  in  the  week,  a  vacant  day  behold, 
And  stay  for  tidings,  till  they're  three  days  old; 
That  day  arrives;  no  welcome  post  appears, 
Bnt  the  dull  mom  a  sullen  aspect  wears: 
We  meet,  but  ah!  without  our  wanted  smile, 
To  talk  of  headaches,  and  complain  of  bile; 
Sullen  we  ponder  o'er  a  dull  repast. 
Nor  feast  the  body  while  the  mind  must  fast. 

A  master-passion  is  the  love  of  news, 
Not  music  so  commands,  nor  so  the  Muse : 
Give  poets  claret,  they  grow  idle  soon : 
Feed  the  musician,  and  he's  out  of  tune; 
But  the  sick  mind,  of  this  disease  posses'd, 
Flies  from  all  cure,  and  sickens  when  at  rest. 

Now  sing,  my  Muse,  what  various  parts  compose 
These  rival  sheets  of  politics  and  prose. 

First,  from  each  brother's  hoard  a  part  they  draw 
A  mutual  theft  that  never  fear'd  a  law ; 
Whate'er  they  gain,  to  each  man's  portion  fall. 
And  read  it  once,  you  read  it  through  them  all: 
For  this  their  runners  ramble  day  and  night. 
To  drag  each  lurking  deep  to  open  light; 
For  daily  bread  the  dirty  ti*ade  they  ply. 
Coin  their  fresh  tales,  and  live  upon  the  lie: 
Like  bees  for  honey,  forth  for  news  they  spring, — 
Industrious  creatures!  ever  on  the  wing; 
Home  to  their  several  cells  thev  bear  the  store, 
Cull'd  of  all  kinds,  then  roam  abroad  for  more. 

No  anxious  virgin  flies  to  "  fair  Tweed-side;** 
No  injured  husband  mourns  his  faithless  bride ; 
No  duel  dooms  the  fiery  youth  to  bleed; 
But  through  the  town  transpires  each  veutVous  deed 

Should  some  fair  frail-one  drive  her  prancing  pair 
Where  rival  peers  contend  to  please  the  fab:; 
When,  with  new  force,  she  aids  her  conquering  eyes, 
And  beauty  decks,  with  all  that  beauty  buys; 
Quickly  we  learn  whose  heart  her  influence  feels 
\Vli08e  acres  melt  before  her  glowing  wheels. 

To  these  a  thousand  idle  themes  succeed. 
Deeds  of  all  kinds,  and  comments  to  each  deed. 
Here  stocks,  the  state-barometers,  we  view 
That  rise  or  fall,  by  causes  known  to  few; 
Promotion's  ladder  who  goes  up  or  down; 
Who  wed,  or  who  seduced,  amuse  the  town ; 
What  new-bom  heir  has  made  his  father  blest ; 
What  heir  exults,  his  father  now  at  rest; 
That  ample  list  the  Tybum-herald  gives. 
And  each  knovm  knave,  who  still  for  rybim  jvoa 
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B-/  ".lift  «une  liiL  ziii:  Ttup;  n-rtes  jer  T-Jeuds. 
A. 1(1  x:lr.i:l-.*  rjril.^  ^:ii  iancnt^c  iiie  lziLenii&: 
Thi";u*r  r'.-.ra  .-sau  ire  :ne  zmm-^  ma. 
'A  .rii  -idiu^ns  ▼eep.  ■:r  juuzn.  ▼itii  ViiiTirraon: 

Tlie  ms;iiir-  paMnn  wicii  ^ir  vjwn  jgree: 
r-^  «ua*  ^  rVjw  ^nchancai  hour*  Awaj 
F."vm  -^ir.  ir.ii  ::r.r,  -ii«  .::;.-t.i»a.  in.  zhe  daj. 

B-iH  v/x  '!a.-.  *rf^u  -'.•cij.  •*iL:  ;±as  Trr^cciiei  ▼trht^ 
^  t.ck  -larl!.-.!  t  ;rVL  .a  zr.tni.  lonie  diiil  ii;f!it? 
M'W,  v.vr.^;,i»i:  --on!  xnen.  bane  to  •iviir;.-  bllA*^ 
fl'ft  n«i«'i  'i'.ti  '■t*r->»:r.t-':rldc  i  rising  hla: 
T  rj^n  r7''jir. ».  Ki\cx.PA%i  •  mjr  Qnl::.:rs  on.  th»*  vhtiel 
Ctfi  Na:  ...Ci*  r.Lr..  -^r  .-jit.*  5;a;h.  r*r.j*  10  teel. 
NV/r  'T..:  '.^riv  .'.•ir^:  r.^i:  \xj  he  psatiA  hL*  &1L 
In  *v<i*r   z^zfi-x .  criSiC-*  i.-»i  ::ie7  all: 
f f «  *w*  !  ii  rtTvAKd  r.a.T.e.  ^rua  -jrild  anri^t, 
Anrl  r.«i«^  a;Run  irA  cat-calla  of  the  ni^c 

V.cri  h^/i  ;he  an  age  arforia:  a  larzer  spac 
f<  fil»'4  by  fViTi  aod  all  ::.-:  pufEnz  race 
FhyfMi  had  01. c*  aione  tr.«  lorir  -tvle, 
Th«  Trei;-kn*.'*n  V^^ifl,  tr*at  c«i.%d  to  raise  a  a   ' 
Now  all  tiifi  p.'>  'ii  cft  '^*  t-t '-  tnh.e  innvie, 
AnA  we  aboniyi  m  qaackii  of  everv  trade. 

Th4  Mmple  ba.'bn,  cnce  an  honen  ruune. 
^>rTanteA  Pr/nn'l^r;  yi  -iding  raided  hia  fame: 
HmrlfHT  Wt  luffT*: — a  g.»>  perfuTier  comes, 
(hi  wYifpmn  «r/t  c^je«k  L's  owi  coametic  bloome: 
}|«r«  )i«  appears,  each  i'<l]oU  nini  o  more. 
"  rtJMii  beauty,  flf-an'^  % \»^  J  w. 
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— *'  CkHne,  fitded  bolles,  who  would  yonr  youth  renew. 

And  learn  the  wonders  of  Olympian  dew : 

Restore  the  roses  that  begin  to  faint, 

Nor  think  celestial  washes  vulgar  paint; 

Your  former  features,  airs,  and  arts  assume, 

Circassian  virtues,  with  CircassialQ  bloom. 

Oome,  battered  beaux,  whose  locks  are  tum'd  to  grey, 

And  crop  Discretion's  lying  badge  away ! 

Read  where  they  vend  these  smart  engaging  things 

These  flaxen  frontlets  with  elastic  sprhigs; 

No  female  eye  the  fair  deception  sees, 

Not  Nature's  self  so  natural  as  these." 

Such  are  their  arts,  but  not  confined  to  them. 
I'he  Muse  impartial  must  her  sons  condemn: 
I'or  they,  degenerate!  join  the  venal  throng, 
And  puff  a  lazy  Pegasus  along; 
More  guilty  these,  by  Nature  less  designed 
Yor  little  arts  that  suit  the  vulgar  kind, 
'lliat  barber  s  boys,  who  would  to  trade  advance. 
Wish  us  to  call  them,  smart  Friscurs  from  Franca; 
That  he  who  builds  a  chop-house,  on  his  door 
Taints  "  The  true  old  original  Blue  Boar!" — 

Th«se  are  the  arts  by  which  a  thousand  live. 
Where  Truth  may  smile,  and  Justice  may  forgive:— 
But  when,  amidst  this  rabble  rout,  we  find 
A  pufiing  poet  to  his  honoiu*  blind: 
Who  slily  drops  quotations  all  about 
Packet  or  Post,  and  points  their  merit  out; 
Who  advertbes  what  reviewers  say, 
With  sham  editions  every  second  day; 
Who  dares  not  trust  his  praises  out  of  sight, 
But  hurries  into  fame  with  all  his  might; 
Although  the  verse  some  transient  praise  obtiuns, 
Contempt  is  all  the  anxious  poet  gains. 

Now  Puffs  exhausted,  Advertisements  past, 
Their  Correspondents  stand  exposed  at  last; 
These  are  a  numerous  tribe,  to  fame  unknown. 
Who  for  the  public  good  forego  their  own; 
Who  volunteers  in  paper-war  engage, 
With  double  portion  of  their  party's  rage: 
Such  are  tlie  Bruti,  Decii,  who  appear 
W^ooing  the  printer  for  admission  here; 
Whose  generous  souls  can  condescend  to  pray 
For  leave  to  throw  their  precious  time  away. 
Oh!  cruel  Woodpaxl!  when  a  patriot  draws 
His  grsTjr-goose  quill  in  his  dear  country's  cause 
To  vex  and  maul  a  ministerial  race 
C'aa  thy  stem  soul  refuse  the  champion  place? 
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Alas!  tlioa  know'st  not  with  wbat  anxious  bearl 
He  longs  his  l>est-loved  labours  to  impart; 
How  be  has  sent  them  to  thy  brethren  round, 
And  still  the  same  unkind  reception  found : 
At  length  intlignant  will  he  damn  the  state, 
Turn  to  his  trade,  and  laave  us  to  our  fate. 

These  Roniau  souls,  like  Rome's  great  sooBj  are  knoi 
To  live  in  cells  on  labours  of  their  own. 
Thus  Milo,  could  we  see  the  noble  chief, 
Feeds,  for  his  country's  good,  on  legs  of  beef: 
CamiUus  copies  deeds  for  sordid  pay, 
Yet  fights  the  public  battles  twice  a  day; 
E'en  now  the  godlike  Bnitus  views  his  score 
Scroll'd  on  the  bar-board,  swinging  with  the  door; 
Where,  tippling  puncii,  grave  Cato's  self  you  U  see, 
And  Amor  PutrioB  vending  smuggled  tea. 

Last  in  these  ranks,  and  least,  their  art's  disgrace, 
Neglected  stand  the  Muses'  meanest  race; 
Scribblers  who  court  contempt,  whose  verse  tlie  eye 
Disdainful  views,  and  glances  swiftly  by: 
This  Poet's  Corner  is  the  place  they  choose, 
A  fatal  nursery  for  an  infant  Muse: 
Unlike  that  Corner  where  true  Poets  lie, 
Tliese  cannot  live,  and  they  shall  never  die; 
Hapless  the  lad  whose  mind  such  dreams  invade, 
And  win  to  verse  the  talents  due  to  trade. 

Curb  then,  ()  youth !  these  ray»tures  as  they  rise. 
Keep  down  the  evil  spirit  and  be  wise; 
Follow  your  c:Uling,  think  the  Muses  foes, 
Nor  lean  upon  the  pestle  and  compose. 

I  know  your  day-dreams,  and  I  know  the  snare 
Hid  in  your  flow'ry  path,  and  cry  "  Beware!" 
Thoughtless  of  ill,  and  to  the  future  blind, 
A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind; 
Here  you  may  nameless  print  your  idle  rhymes. 
And  read  your  first-bom  work  a  thousand  times; 
Th'  infection  spreads,  your  couplet  grows  apiice, 
Stanzas  to  Delia's  dog  or  Celia's  face: 
You  take  a  name;  Pliilander's  odes  are  seen, 
Printed,  and  praised,  in  every  magazine: 
Diarian  sages  greet  their  brother  sage. 
And  your  dark  pages  please  th'  enlighten  i  age. — 
Alas!  what  vears  vou  thus  consume  in  vain, 
Ruled  by  this  wretched  bias  of  the  bram! 

Go!  to  your  desks  and  counters  all  return; 
Your  sonnets  scatter,  youi*  acrostics  bum ; 
'T'^dp..  and  be  rich ;  or,  should  your  careful  sires 
h  you  wealth,  indulge  the  nobler  fires: 
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Should  love  of  fame  your  youthful  lieart  betray, 

Pursue  fair  fame,  but  in  a  srlorious  way, 

Nor  in  the  idle  scenes  of  Fancy's  painting  stray. 

Of  all  the  good  that  mortal  men  pursue, 
The  Muse  has  least  to  give,  and  gives  to  few; 
Like  some  coquettish -fair,  she  leads  us  on, 
With  smiles  and  hopes,  till  youth  and  peace  are  gone; 
Then,  wed  for  life,  the  wrestless  wrangling  pair 
Forget  how  constant  one,  and  one  how  fair: 
Meanwhile,  Ambition,  like  a  blooming  bride, 
Brings  power  and  wealth  to  grace  her  lover's  side; 
And  though  she  smiles  not  with  such  flattering  chaimi 
'I'he  brave  will  sooner  win  her  to  their  arms. 

Then  wed  to  her,  if  Virtue  tie  the  bands, 
(>o  spread  your  country's  fame  in  hostile  lands; 
Her  court,  her  senate,  or  her  arms  adorn. 
And  let  her  foes  lament  that  you  were  bom: 
Or  weigh  her  laws,  their  ancient  rights  defend. 
Though  hosts  oppose,  be  theirs  and  Reason's  friend; 
Arra'd  with  strong  powers,  in  their  defence  engage, 
A 'id  rise  the  TnuBLOW  of  the  future  i^^ 
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rtui  Tillage  Reg  after  conaidered,  as  oontaimaf  prineipanj  t  \  • 
Annaki  o^  the  Poor— State  of  the  Peaaantry  as  melu»atea  L  f 
Frugality  and  Industry — The  Cottage  c^an  Industriona  .''ea 
sant;  its  Ornaments— Prints  and  Books — ^The  Garden;  ita 
SatisHautions — The  State  of  the  Poor,  when  imi«tmdent  aB\ 
vieiouD — rhe  Row  or  Street,  and  its  inhabitann — The  Dwel- 
btiipi  of  one  of  these — A  Public  House — Garden  and  itb 
Appemliit^es — Gamesters ;  Rustic  Sharpers,  &e. — Con^naio'' 
oi  the  lutroductory  Part. 


Ihe  Child  of  the  Idler's  Daughter,  and  Rdatioa  of  her  Mis- 
fortune— A  frugal  Couple:  their  Kind  at  Frugality — Plea  of 
the  Mother  of  a  Xatural  Child:  her  Churching — ^Large  Family 
of  Gerard  Ablett :  his  Apprehensions :  Comparison  between 
his  State  and  that  of  the  wealthy  Farmer  ms  master:  his 
Consolation — An  old  Man's  Anxiety  for  an  Ileir:  the  Jea- 
hoita}  of  another  on  having  many — Characters  of  the  Grocer 
Dawkins  and  his  Friend ;  tneir  dmerent  Kinds  of  Disappoint- 
ment— Three  Infante  named — An  Orphan  Girl  and  Village 
School-mistress — Gardener's  Child:  Pedantry  and  Conceit 
of  the  Father:  his  Botanical  Discourse:  Method  (^  fixing 
the  Embryo-fruit  of  Cucumbers — Absurd  etFects  of  Rnstio 
Vanity :  oosenred  in  the  Names  of  their  Children — ^Relation 
of  the  Vestry  Debate  on  a  Foundling :  Sir  Richard  Monday- 
Children  of  various  Inhabitants — The  Poor  Farmer— CUldrev 
of  a  Profligate :  his  Character  and  Fate — Coxudosioa. 
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PART  L 

BAPTISMS. 

The  yesr  revolves,  and  I  again  expl<»e 
The  simple  Annals  of  my  Parish  poor; 
What  intimt-members  in  my  flock  appear, 
Wliat  Pairs  I  bless'd  in  the' departed  year; 
And  who,  of  Old  or  Young,  or  Nraphs  or  Sj^ainSi 
Are  lost  to  Life,  its  pleasures  and  ks  pains. 
No  Muse  I  ask,  before  my  view  to  bring 
The  humble  actions  of  the  swains  I  sing, — 
How  paM*d  the  youthful,  how  the  old  their  days; 
Who  sank  in  sloth,  and  who  aspired  to  praise; 
Thflir  tempers,  manners,  morals,  customs,  arts, 

>  parts  theiy  had,  and  how  they  'mployed  their  parti; 
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By  what  elated,  toothed,  seduced,  depiess'd, 
Full  well  I  know  these  Records  give  the  rest. 

Is  there  a  place,  save  one  the  poet  sees, 
A  land  of  love,  of  liberty  and  ease; 
Where  labour  wearies  not,  nor  cares  suppress 
Th'  eternal  flow  of  rustic  happiness; 
Where  no  proud  mansion  frowns  in  awful  state. 
Or  keeps  the  sunshine  from  the  cottage-gate; 
Where  young,  and  old,  intent  on  pleasure,  throng. 
And  half  man*s  life  is  holiday  and  song? 
I  Vain  search  for  scenes  like  these  I  no  view  appears, 

^^^TjJLfBy  sighs  unruffled  or  sustain'd  by  tears; 
t^X^**'^)  Since  vice  the  world  subdued  and  waters  drown'd, 
I  lAuburn  and  Eden  can  no  more  be  found 
*^  Hence  good  and  evil  mix'd,  but  man  has  skill 
And  power  to  part  them  when  he  feels  the  willl 
Toil,  care,  and  patience  bless  th'  abstemious  few, 
Fear,  shame,  and  want  the  thoughtless  herd  pursue. 

Behold  the  Cotl  where  thrives  th'  industrious  sw*i*i, 
Source  of  his  pride,  his  pleasure,  and  his  gain; 
Screen'd  from  the  winter's  wind,  the  sun's  last  ray 
Smiles  on  the  window  and  prolongs  the  day; 
Projecting  thatch  the  woodbine's  branches  stop. 
And  turn  their  blossoms  to  the  casement's  toj): 
All  need  requires  is  in  that  cot  contain'd. 
And  much  that  taste  imtaught  and  unrestrain'd 
Smveys  delighted ;  there  she  loves  to  trace, 
In  one  gay  picture,  all  the  royal  race ; 
Around  the  walls  are  heroes,  lovers,  kings; 
The  print  that  shows  them  and  the  verse  that  uuga. 

Here  the  last  Lewis  on  his  throne  is  seen, 
And  there  he  stands  imprison'd  and  liis  Queen; 
To  these  the  mother  takes  her  child,  and  shows 
What  grateful  dtity  to  his  God  he  owes ; 
Who  gives  to  him  a  happy  home,  where  he 
Lives  and  enjoys  his  freedom  with  the  free; 
When  kin^s  and  (jueons,  dethroned,  insulted,  151 
Are  all  these  blessings  of  the  poor  denied. 
There  is  King  Charles,  and  all  his  Golden  Rules, 
Who  proved  Misfortune's  was  the  be.it  of  schools: 
And  there  his  Son,  who,  tried  by  years  of  pflin, 
Proved  that  misfortunes  may  be  sent  in  vain. 

The  Magic-mill  that  grinds  the  gran'uams  young. 
"^       ...o  at  the  sx'ie  of  kind  Godiva  hung: 
ciiG,  of  her  favourite  place  the  pride  and  joy, 
Of  charms  at  once  most  lavish  and  most  coy 
By  wanton  act  the  piurest  fame  could  raise, 
s.    And  g«v^e  the  boldest  deed  tLe  chastest  preiae. 
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There  stands  the  stoutest  Ox  in  England  fed; 
There  fights  the  boldest  Jew,  Whitechapel  bred; 
And  here  Saint  Monday's  worthy  votiuries  live, 
In  all  the  joys  that  ale  and  skittles  give. 

Now  lol  on  Egypt's  coast  that  hostile  fleet, 
By  nations  dreaded  and  by  Nelson  beat; 
And  here  shall  soon  ancther  triumph  come, 
A  deed  of  glory  in  a  day  of  gloom; 
Distressing  glory  I  grievous  boon  of  fate  I 
I'lie  proudest  conquest,  at  the  dearest  rate. 

On  shelf  of  deal  beside  the  cuckoo-clock, 
Of  cottage-reading  rests  the  chosen  stock ; 
Learning  we  lack,  not  books,  but  have  a  kind 
For  all  our  wants,  a  meat  for  every  mind: 
The  tale  for  wonder  and  the  joke  for  whim. 
The  half-sung  sermon  and  the  half-groan'd  hymn. 

No  need  of  classing:  each  within  its  place, 
The  feeling  finger  in  the  dark  can  trace ; 
••  First  from  the  corner,  farthest  from  the  wall," 
Such  all  the  rules,  and  they  suffice  for  all. 

There  pious  works  for  Sunday's  use  are  found; 
Companions  for  that  Bible  newly  bound ; 
That  Bible,  bought  by  six})enoe  weekly  saved, 
Has  choicest  prints  by  famous  hands  engraved; 
Has  choicest  notes  by  many  a  famous  head. 
Such  as  to  doubt,  have  rustic  leaders  led; 
Have  made  them  stop  to  reason  why!  and  howl 
And,  where  they  once  agreed,  to  cavil  now. 
Oh!  rather  give  me  commentators  plain, 
Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  bi*ain; 
Wiio  from  the  dark  and  doubtful  love  to  run. 
And  hoM  their  glimmering  tapers  to  the  sun; 
I'  Who  simple  truth  witli  nine-fold  reasons  back, 
And  guard  the  point  no  enemies  attack 

Bmiyan's  famed  Pilgrim  rests  that  shelf  upoa, 
A  genius  rare  but  rude  was  honest  John; 
Not  one  who,  early  by  the  Muse  beguiled, 
Drank  from  her  well  the  waters  undefiled; 
Not  one  who  slowly  gain'd  the  hill  sublime, 
Then  often  sipp'd  and  little  at  a  time; 
But  one  who  dabbled  in  the  sacred  springs, 
And  drank  them  muddy,  mix'd  with  baser  thingi. 
Here  to  interpret  dreams  we  read  the  rules, 
Science  our  own!  aud  never  taught  in  schools; 
In  moles  and  specks  we  Fortune's  gifts  discern. 
And  Fate's  fix'd  will  from  Nature's  wanderings  leam 

Of  Hermit  Quarll  we  read,  in  island  rare, 
Far  frou:  ntankind  and  seeming  far  from  care; 
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Safe  from  all  want,  and  sound  in  every  limb ; 
Yes!  there  was  he,  and  there  was  care  with  him, 

Uubound  and  heap'd,  these  valued  tomes  heside. 
Lay  hmnbler  woi'Rs,  the  pedlar's  pack  supplied ; 
YtBt  these, long  since,  have  all  acquired  a  name; 
The  Wandering  Jew  iias  found  his  way  to  fame; 
And  fac&e,  denied  to  many  a  labour'd  song, 
Crowns  Thumb  the  Great,  and  Hickathrift  the  strung 

There  too  is  he,  by  wizard-power  upheld, 
Jack,  by  whose  arm  the  giant-brood  were  quell'd : 
Flis  shoes  of  swiftness  on  his  feet  he  placed ; 
His  coat  of  darkness  on  his  loins  he  braced. 
His  sword  of  sharpness  in  his  hand  he  took, 
Ajid  off  the  heads  of  doughty  giants  stroke: 
Their  glaring  eyes  beheld  no  mortal  near; 
No  sound  of  feet  alarm'd  the  drowsy  ear; 
No  English  blood  their  pagan  sense  could  smell, 
But  heads  dropt  headlong,  wondering  why  they  fell. 

These  are  the  Peasant's  joy,  when  placed  at  ease 
Half  his  delighted  offspring  mount  his  knees. 

To  every  cot  the  lord's  indulgent  mind 
Has  a  small  space  for  garden-ground  assign  d; 
Here — till  return  of  morn  dismiss'd  the  farm — 
The  careful  peasant  plies  the  sinewy  arm, 
Warm*d  as  he  works,  and  casts  his  look  around 
On  every  foot  of  that  improving  ground: 
It  is  his  own  he  sees ;  his  master's  eye 
Peers  not  about,  some  secret  fault  to  spy: 
Nor  voice  severe  is  there,  nor  censure  known; — 
Hope,  profit,  pleasure, — they  are  all  his  own. 
Here  grow  the  humble  cives,  and,  hard  by  tliem, 
The  leek  with  crown  globose  and  reedy  stem ; 
High  climb  his  pulse  in  many  an  even  row, 
Deep  strike  the  ponderous  roots  in  soil  below; 
And  herbs  of  potent  smell  and  pungent  taste, 
Give  a  warm  relish  to  the  night's  repast. 

Apples  and  cherries  grafted  by  his  hand. 
And  cluster'd  nuts  for  neighbouring  market  stand. 

Nor  thus  concludes  liis  labour;  near  the  cot. 
The  reod-fence  rises  round  some  fav'rite  spot; 
Where  rich  carnations,  pinks  with  purple  eyes. 
Proud  hyacinths,  the  least  some  florist's  prize, 
Tulips  tall-stemm'd  and  pounce*!  auriculas  rise. 

Here  on  a  Sunday-eve,  when  service  ends 
Meet  and  rejoice  a  family  of  friends; 
All  fpeak  aloud,  are  happy  and  are  free, 
And  glad  they  seem,  and  gaily  they  agree. 

What,  though  fastidious  ears  may  shun  thi^  speocn 
Where  all  are  talkers,  and  whore  none  can  teach; 
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Where  still  the  welcome  and  the  wordi  are  M^ 

And  the  same  stories  are  for  ever  told ; 
Yet  theirs  is  joy  that,  bursting  from  the  heart, 
Prompts  the  glad  tongue  these  nothings  to  imparCt 
That  forms  these  tones  of  gladness  we  des];asei 
That  lifts  their  steps,  that  sparkles  in  their  eyes^ 
That  talks  or  laughs  or  runs  or  shouts  or  plays, 
And  speaks  in  all  their  looks  and  all  their  ways. 
f^    Fair  scenes  of  peace!  ye  might  detain  us  long, 
I     But  vice  and  misery  now  demand  the  song; 
I    Anl  turn  our  view  from  dwellings  simply  neat, 
I     To  this  infected  Row,  we  term  our  Street. 
■^  '^"^      Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew 

Each  evening  meet;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew: 
Riots  are  nightly  heard: — the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies; 
While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threat'ning  haiia 
And  sometimes  life,  and  sometimes  food  demand  - 
Boys,  in  their  first  stol'n  rags,  to  swear  begin, 
And  girls,  who  heed  not  dress,  are  skill'd  in  gin » 
Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide; 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  victims  hide; 
.And  here  is  one,  the  Sibyl  of  the  Row, 
Who  knows  all  secrets  or  affects  to  know. 
Seeking  their  fate,  to  her  the  simple  run, 
To  her  the  guilty,  theirs  awhile  to  shun; 
Mistress  of  worthless  arts,  depraved  in  will, 
Her  care  unblest  and  unrepaid  her  skill. 
Slave  to  the  tribe,  to  whose  commands  she  stoops. 
And  poorer  than  the  poorest  maid  she  dupes. 

Between  the  road- way  and  the  walls,  offence 
Invades  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  sense: 
There  he,  obscene,  at  every  open  door. 
Heaps  from  the  heartli  and  sweepings  from  the  floor, 
And  day  by  day  the  mingled  masses  grow, 
J   As  sinks  are  disembogued  and  kennels  flow, 
""^i,*^     There  hungry  dogs  from  hungry  children  steal; 
There  pigs  and  chickens  quarrel  for  a  meal , 
There  dropsied  infants  wail  without  redress, 
And  all  is  want  and  woe  and  wretchedness: 
Yet  should  these  boys,  with  bodies  bronzed  and  bare 
High-swoln  and  hard,  outlive  that  lack  of  care — 
Forced  on  some  farm,  the  unexerted  strength, 
Though  lotli  to  action,  is  compell'd  at  length. 
When  warm'd  by  health,  as  serpents  in  the  spring. 
Aside  their  slough  of  indolence  they  fling. 
Yet,  ere  they  go,  a  greater  evil  comes — 

"led  beds  in  those  contiguous  rooms  • 
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Beds  bnt  ill  parted,  by  a  paltry  screen 
Of  paper'd  lath  or  curtain  dropt  between ; 
Daughters  and  sons  to  yon  compartments  creep, 
And  parents  here  beside  their  children  sleep: 
Ye  who  have  power,  tliese  thoughtless  people  part, 
Nor  let  the  ear  be  first  to  taint  the  heart.  ^^^ 

Come!  search  within,  nor  sight  nor  smell  r*>^ard; 
The  true  physician  walks  the  foulest  ward.V 
See!  on  the  floor,  what  frousy  patches  rest!/ 
What  nauseous  fragments  on  yon  fractured  cbesti 
S\'hat  downy  dust  beneath  yon  window-seat! 
And  round  these  posts  that  serve  this  bed  for  feet: 
This  bed  where  all  those  tatter'd  garments  lie, 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  perforce  thrown  by  J 

See !  as  we  gaze,  an  infant  lifts  its  head, 
Left  by  neglect  and  burrow'd  in  that  bed ; 
The  Mother-gossip  has  the  love  suppress'd 
An  infant's  cry  once  waken 'd  in  her  breast; 
And  daily  prattles,  as  her  round  she  takes, 
(With  strong  resentment)  of  the  want  she  makes. 

Whence  all  these  woes? — From  want  of  virtuous  wO] 
Of  honest  shame,  of  time  improving  skill ; 
From  want  of  carfe  t'  employ  the  vacant  hour, 
And  want  of  ev'ry  kind  but  want  of  power. 

Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax. 
But  packs  of  cards — made  up  of  sundry  packs; 
Here  is  no  clock,  nor  will  they  turn  the  glass,        m 
And  see  how  swift  th'  important  moments  pass;   ^ 
Here  are  no  books,  but  ballads  on  the  wall, 
Aie  some  abusive,  and  indecent  all; 
Pintols  are  here,  unpair  d ;  with  nets  and  hooks, 
Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks; 
An  ample  flask,  that  nightly  rovers  fill 
With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  still ; 
A  box  of  tools,  with  wires  of  various  size, 
Frocks,  wigs,  and  hats,  for  night  or  day  disguise 
And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain  or  guard  a  prize. 

To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground, 
Of  equal  size,  once  fenced  with  paling  round; 
That  paling  now  by  slothful  waste  destroy'd, 
Dead  gorse  and  stumps  of  elder  fill  the  void; 
Save  in  the  centre-spot,  whose  walls  of  day 
Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  their  drink  or  play; 
Within,  a  board,  beneath  a  tiled  retreat, 
Allures  the  bubble  and  maintsins  the  cheat ; 
Where  heavy  ale  in  spots  like  varnish  showi, 
Whers  ihalky  talli  s  yet  remain  in  rows; 
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His  trusty  staff  in  his  bold  hand  he  took, 

Like  him  and  like  his  frigate,  heart  of  oak ; 

jFresh  were  his  features,  his  attire  was  new ; 

\  Clean  was  his  linen,  and  his  jjicket  blue: 

I  Of  finest  jean,  his  trowsers,  tight  and  trim, 

Brush'd  the  large  buckle  at  the  silver  rim. 

He  soon  arrived,  he  traced  the  village-green, 
There  saw  the  maid,  and  was  with  pleasure  seei*; 
Then  talk'd  of  love,  till  Lucy's  yielding  heart 
Confess'd  'twas  painful,  though  'twas  right  to  part 

"  For  ah !  my  father  has  a  haughty  soul ; 
Whom  best  he  loves,  he  loves  but  to  contr<^ ; 
Me  to  s>ome  churl  in  bargain  he'll  consign, 
And  make  some  tyrant  of  the  parish  mine : 
Cold  is  his  heart,  and  he  with  looks  severe 
Has  often  forced  but  never  shed  the  tear; 
Save,  when  my  mother  died,  some  drops  express'd 
A  kind  of  sorrow  for  a  wife  at  rest : — 
To  me  a  master's  stern  regard  is  shown, 
I'm  like  his  steed,  prized  Wghly  as  his  owns 
Stroked  but  corrected,  threatened  when  supph'ed. 
His  slave  and  boast,  his  victim  and  his  pnde* 

"  ('heer  up,  my  lass!  I'll  to  thy  father  go, 
The  Miller  cannot  be  the  Sailor's  foe; 
Both  live  by  Heaven's  free  gale,  that  plays  aloud 
In  the  stretch 'd  canvass  and  the  piping  shroud; 
The  rush  of  winds,  the  flapping  sails  above. 
And  rattling  planks  within,  are  sounds  we  love; 
Calms  are  our  dread ;  when  tempests  plough  the  deep 
We  take  a  reef,  and  to  the  rocking  sleep." 

"  Ha!  "  quoth  the  Miller,  moved  at  speech  so  I'ash, 
**  Art  thou  like  me?  then  where  thy  notes  and  cash? 
Away  to  Wapping,  and  a  wife  command. 
With  all  thy  wealth,  a  guinea,  in  tldne  hand; 
There  with  thy  messmates  quaff  the  muddy  cheer. 
And  leave  my  Lucy  for  thy  betters  here." 

"  Revenge!  revenge!  *  the  angry  lover  cried, 
Then  sought  the  nymph,  and  "  Be  thou  now  my  brida 
Bride  had  she  been,  but  they  no  priest  could  move 
To  bind  in  law,  tlie  couple  bound  by  love. 

What  sought  these  lovers  then  by  day,  by  night? 
But  stolen  moments  of  disturb'd  delight ; 
Sofl  trembling  tumults,  terrors  dearly  prized. 
Transports  that  pain'd,  and  joys  that  agonised , 
TiU  the  fond  damsel,  pleased  with  lad  so  trim. 
Awed  by  her  parent,  and  enticed  by  him, 
Her  lovely  form  from  savage  power  to  save, 
Qave — ^cot  her  hao  \ — ^but  all  she  couLl  t»hc  pive. 
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Then  sits  and  gazes,  but  with  viewless  look, 

As  gilds  the  moon  the  rippling  of  the  brook ; 

And  sings  her  vespers,  but  in  voice  so  low, 

She  hears  their  murmurs  as  the  waters  flow  • 

And  she  too  murmurs,  and  begins  to  find 

The  solemn  wanderings  of  a  wounded  mind: 

Visions  of  terror,  views  of  woe  succeed, 

The  mind's  impatience,  to  the  body's  need; 

By  turns  to  that,  by  turns  to  this  a  prey.  [may. 

She  knows  what  reason  yields,  and  dreads  what  madnesa 

Next,  with  their  boy,  a  decent  couple  came, 
And  call'd  him  Robert,  'twas  his  father's  name; 
Three  girls  preceded,  all  by  time  endear 'd, 
And  future  births  were  neither  hoped  nor  fear'd : 
Blest  in  each  other,  but  to  no  excess, 
Health,  quiet,  comfort,  form'd  their  happiness; 
Love  all  made  up  of  torture  and  delight. 
Was  but  mere  madness  in  this  couple's  sight: 
Susan  could  think,  though  not  without  a  sigh, 
If  she  were  gone,  wlio  should  her  place  supply,* 
And  Robert,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest, 
Talk  of  her  spouse  when  he  sliould  be  at  rest: 
Yet  strange  would  either  think  it  to  be  told. 
Their  love  was  cooling  or  their  hearts  were  cold. 
Few  were  their  acres, — but,  with  these  content, 
They  were,  each  pay-day,  ready  witii  tlicir  rent: 
And  few  their  wishes — what  their  farm  denied, 
The  neighbouring  town,  at  trifling  cost,  supplied. 
If  at  the  draper's  window  Susan  cast 
A"  longing  look,  as  with  her  goods  she  pas!i#l, 
And,  with  the  produce  of  the  wheel  and  churn. 
Bought  her  a  Sunday-robe  on  lier  return; 
True  to  her  maxim,  she  would  take  no  rest, 
1  ill  care  repaid  that  portion  to  the  chest : 
Or  if,  when  loitering  at  the  Whitsun-fair, 
Her  Robert  spent  some  idle  shillings  there; 
Up  at  the  barn,  before  the  break  of  day, 
He  made  his  labour  for  th'  indulgence  pay : 
Thus  both — that  waste  itself  might  work  in  vain- 
Wrought  double  tides,  and  all  was  well  again. 

Yet,  though  so  prudent,  tliere  were  times  of  joy 
'The  day  they  wed,  the  christening  of  the  boy,) 
When  to  the  wealthier  farmers  there  was  shown 
Welcome  unfeign'd,  and  plenty  like  their  own; 
For  Susan  served  the  great,  and  had  some  pride 
Among  our  topmost  people  to  preside : 
Yet  in  that  plenty,  in  that  welcome  free, 
There  was  the  guiding  nice  frugiility, 

▲  ▲3 
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Tliat,  in  the  festal  as  the  frugal  day, 
Has,  in  a  different  mode,  a  sovereign  sMray; 
As  tides  the  same  attnictive  influence  know. 
In  the  least  ehh  and  in  their  proudest  flow; 
The  wise  frugality,  that  does  not  give 
A  life  to  saving,  hut  that  saves  to  live; 
Sparing,  not  pinching,  mindful  though  not  mean, 
O'er  all  presiding,  yet  in  nothing  seen. 

Recorded  next  a  babe  of  love  I  trace! 
Of  many  loves,  the  mother  s  fresh  disgrace.^ 

"  Again,  thou  harlot!  could  not  all  thy  pain, 
All  my  reproof  thy  wanton  thoughts  restrain?" 

"  Alas  I  your  reverence,  wanton  thoughts  I  grant, 
Were  once  my  motive,  now  the  thoughts  of  want; 
Women,  like  me,  as  ducks  in  a  decoy. 
Swim  down  a  stream,  and  seem  to  swim  in  joy : 
Your  sex  pursue  us,  and  our  own  disdain ; 
lleturn  is  dreadful,  and  escape  is  vain. 
Would  men  forsake  us,  and  would  women  strive 
To  help  the  faH'n,  their  virtue  might  revive." 

For  right  of  churching  soon  she  made  her  way. 
In  dread  of  scandal,  should  she  miss  the  day : — 
Two  matrons  camel  with  them  she  humbly  knelt, 
Their  action  copied  and  their  comforts  felt, 
From  that  great  pain  and  peril  to  be  free. 
Though  still  in  peril  of  that  pain  to  be; 
Alas!  what  numbers,  like  tliis  amorous  dame, 
Are  quick  to  censure,  but  are  dead  to  shame! 

Twin-infants  then  appear;  a  girl,  a  boy, 
Th'  o'erflowing  cup  of  Gerard  Ablett's  joy: 
One  had  I  named  in  every  year  that  pass'd 
Since  Gerard  wed!  and  twins  behold  at  last! 
Well  pleased,  the  bridegroom  smiled  to  hear — "  A  vin« 
Fruitful  and  spreading  round  the  walls  be  thine, 
And  branch-like  be  thine  offspring!" — Gerard  then 
Look  d  joyful  love,  and  soflly  said,  "  Amen." 
Now  of  that  vine  he'd  have  no  more  increase, 
'i'hose  play  fill  braaches  now  disturb  his  peace. 
Them  he  beholds  around  his  tables  spread, 
But  finds  the  more  the  branch,  the  less  the  bread; 
And  while  they  fun  his  humble  walls  about, 
They  keep  the  sunshine  of  good  humour  out. 

Cease,  man,  to  grieve!  thy  master's  lot  survey, 
Whom  wife  and  children,  thou  and  thine  obey; 
A  farmer  proud,  beyond  a  farmer's  pride, 
Of  all  around  the  envy  or  the  guide; 
Who  trots  to  market  on  a  steed  so  fine, 
That  when  I  meet  him,  Fm  ashamed  of  mine; 
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Whose  beard  is  high  up-heap'd  with  generous  fare, 
Which  five  stout  sons  and  thi-ee  tall  daughters  share. 
Cease,  man,  to  grieve,  and  listen  to  his  care. 
A  few  years  fled,  and  all  thy  boys  shall  be 
T  ords  of  a  cot,  and  labourers  like  thee: 
Thy  girls  unportion'd  neighb'ring  youths  shall  lead 
Brides  from  my  church,  and  thenceforth  thou  art  froedi 
But  then  thy  master  shall  of  cares  complain, 
Care  after  care,  a  long  connected  train; 
His  sons  for  farms  shall  ask  a  lai'ge  supply, 
For  farmers*  sous  each  gentle  miss  shall  sigh; 
Tliy  mistress,  reasoning  well  of  life's  decay, 
Shall  ask  a  chaise,  and  hardly  brook  delay; 
The  smaii;  young  cornet  who,  with  so  much  grace, 
Rode  in  the  ranks  and  betted  at  the  race. 
While  the  vex'd  parent  rails  at  deed  so  rash,         • 
Shall  d — n  his  luck,  and  stretch  his  hand  for  cash. 
Sad  troubles,  Gerard!  now  pertain  to  thee. 
When  thy  rich  master  seems  from  trouble  free; 
But  'tis  one  fate  at  different  times  assign'd, 
And  thou  shalt  lose  the  cares  that  he  must  find. 

"  Ah! "'  quoth  our  village  Grocer,  rich  and  old, 
"  Would  I  might  one  such  cause  for  care  behold ! " 
To  whom  his  Friend,  "  Mine  greater  bliss  would  be, 
W^ould  Heav'n  take  those  my  spouse  assigns  to  me.** 

Aged  were  both,  that  Dawkins,  Ditchem  this, 
Who  much  of  marriage  thought,  and  much  amiss; 
Both  would  delay,  the  one,  till — riches  gain'd. 
The  son  he  wish'd  might  be  to  honour  train  d; 
His  friend — lest  fierce  intruding  heirs  should  come, 
To  waste  his  hoard  and  vex  his  quiet  home. 

Dawkins,  a  dealer  once,  on  burthen'd  back 
Bore  his  whole  substance  in  a  pedlar's  pack ; 
To  dames  discreet,  the  duties  yet  unpaid, 
His  stores  of  lace  and  hyson  he  convey'd: 
"When  thus  enrich'd,  he  chose  at  home  to  stop 
And  fleece  his  neighbours  in  a  new-built  shop; 
Then  woo'd  a  spinster  blithe,  and  hbped,  when  wed, 
For  love's  fair  favours  and  a  fioiitful  bed. 

Not  so  his  Friend ; — on  widow  fair  and  staid 
He  tix'd  his  eye,  but  he  was  much  afraid; 
Yet  woo'd;  wliile  she  his  hair  of  silver  hue 
Demurely  noticed,  and  her  eye  withdrew: 
Doubtful  he  paused — "  Ah  I  were  I  sure,"  he  cried, 
"  No  craving  children  would  my  gains  divide; 
Fair  as  she  is,  I  would  my  widow  take, 
And  live  more  largely  for  my  partner's  sake.** 
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With  snch  their  views  some  thoughtful  yean  tiHj|MMi^^ 
And  hoping,  dreading,  they  were  bound  at  last 
And  what  their  fate?    Observe  them  as  they  go, 
Comparing  fear  with  fear  and  woe  vrith  woe. 
'*  Humphrey!"  said  Dawkins,  *'  envy  in  my  Ineut 
Sickens  to  see  thee  in  thy  children  blest; 
They  are  thy  joys,  while  I  go  grieving  home 
To  a  sad  spouse,  and  our  eternal  gloom: 
We  look  despondency;  no  infant  near, 
To  bless  the  eye  or  win  the  parent's  eay; 
Our  sudden  heats  and  quarrels  to  allay. 
And  soothe  the  petty  sufferings  of  the  day 
Alike  our  want,  yet  both  the  want  reprove, 
Where  are,  I  cry,  these  pledges  of  our  love? 
Wiicu  she,  like  Jacob's  wife,  makes  fierce  reply, 
Vet  foi^ — Oh!  give  me  children,  or  I  die: 
And  I  return — still  childless  doom'd  to  live, 
Like  the  vex'd  patriarch — ^Are  they  mine  to  give? 
Ah!  much  I  envy  thee  thy  boys,  who  ride 
On  poplar  branch,  and  canter  at  thy  side; 
And  girls,  whose  cheeks  thy  chin's  iierce  fondness  know 
And  with  fresh  beauty  at  the  contact  glow."  [gain 

"  Oh!  simple  f-iend,"  said  Ditchem,  "  would'st  thou 
A  father's  pleasure  by  a  husband's  pain? 
Alas!  what  pleasure — when  some  vig'rous  boy 
Should  swell  thy  pride,  some  rosy  girl  thy  joy; 
la  it  to  doubt  wlio  grafted  this  sweet  flower. 
Or  whence  arose  that  spirit  and  that  power?  ^ 

"  Four  years  I've  wed ;  not  one  has  pass'd  in  vain 
Hehold  tlie  fifth!  behold  a  babe  again! 
My  wife  s  gay  friends  th*  unwelcome  imp  admire, 
And  fill  the  room  with  gratulation  dire: 
Wliile  I  in  silence  sate,  revolvmg  all 
That  influence  ancient  men,  or  that  befall ; 
A  gay  pert  guest — Heav'n  knows  his  business — came; 
"  A  glorious  boy,"  he  cried,  "  and  what  the  name?  * 
Angry  I  growl'd, — My  spirit  cease  to  tease. 
Name  it  yourselves, — Cain,  Judas,  if  you  please; 
His  father's  give  him,— should  you  that  explore, 
The  devil's  or  yours: — I  said,  and  sought  the  door. 
My  tender  partner  not  a  word  or  sigh 
Gives  to  my  wrath,  nor  to  my  speech  reply; 
But  takes  her  comforts,  triuinplis  in  my  pain, 
And  looks  undaunted  for  a  birth  again." 

Heu-s  thus  denied  afflict  the  pining  heart, 
And  thus  afforded,  jealous  pangs  hnpart; 
Let,  therefore,  none  avoid,  and  none  demand 
These  arrows  numbcr'd  for  the  giant's  hand. 
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Then  with  their  iufants  three,  the  parents  came, 
And  each  aasign'd — 'twas  all  they  had — a  name; 
Names  of  no  mark  or  price;  of  them  not  one 
Shall  court  our  view  on  the  sepulchral  stone. 
Or  stop  the  clerk,  th'  engraven  scrolls  to  spell. 
Or  keep  the  sexton  from  the  sermon  bell. 

An  orphan-girl  succeeds :  ere  she  was  born 
Har  father  died,  her  mother  on  that  morn ; 
Tiie  pious  mistress  of  the  school  sustains 
Her  parents  part,  nor  their  affection  feigns, 
But  pitying  feels,  with  due  respect  and  joy, 
1  trace  the  matron  at  her  loved  employ; 
Wh.it  time  the  striplings,  wearied  e'en  with  play, 
J*art  at  the  closing  of  the  summer's  day. 
And  each  by  different  path  returns  the  well-known  wi^  — » 
Then  I  beheld  her  at  her  cottage-door. 
Frugal  of  light: — her  Bible  laid  before, 
When  on  her  double  duty  she  proceeds. 
Of  time  as  frugal — knitting  as  she  reads: 
Her  idle  neighbours,  who  approach  to  tell 
Some  trifling  tale,  her  serious  looks  compe« 
To  hear  reluctant, — while  the  lads  who  pass 
In  pure  respect,  walk  silent  on  the  grass: 
Then  sinks  to  day,  but  not  to  rest  she  goes. 
Till  solemn  prayers  the  daily  duties  close. 

But  I  digress,  and  lo ;  an  infant  tnuo 
Appear,  and  call  mo  to  my  task  again  * 

"  Why  Loiiicora  wilt  thou  name  thy  child?" 
I  asked  the  (iardener"s  wife,  in  accents  mild: 

"  We  have  a  right,"  replied  the  sturdy  dame; — 
^And  Lonicera  was  the  infant's  name. 
If  next  a  son  shall  yield  our  Grardener  joy, 
Then  Hyacinthus  shall  be  that  fair  boy; 
And  if  a  girl,  they  will  at  length  agree, 
That  Belladonna  that  fair  maid  shall  be. 

High  sounding  words  our  worthy  gardener  gets, 
And  at  his  club  to  wondering  swains  repeats ; 
He  then  of  Rhus  and  Rhododendron  speaks, 
And  Allium  calls  liis  onions  and  his  leeks; 
Nor  weeds  are  now,  for  whence  arose  the  weed. 
Scarce  plants,  fair  herbs,  and  curious  flowers  proceed; 
Where  Cuckoo-pints  and  Dandelions  sprung, 
(Gross  names  had  they  our  plainer  sires  among,) 
There  Arums,  there  Leontodons  we  view, 
And  Artemesia  grows,  where  Wormwood  grew . 

But  though  no  weed  exists  his  garden  round. 
From  Rumex  strong  our  (rardener  frees  his  grouod. 


9r« 

T«kft«  mrl  ^imecio  rVnni  zhB  jTeiiiintr  IkoA, 
Aari  r.n.-pi  rne  um  i  C-de*  in  liis  \uauL 

Nor  >jrviii  ■!  -*:!  ..ati  mur»  ieiiiriic  ao 
Ot*  rli.n.  -.'ii-*-'!:!:;.  .n  -ii'  r.vnksn  i  '•prina^ 
Thi»n  P  -'i-r  Pntr.  vho  flmperin:r  ir.ves  So  ttfl 
How  .-L-ti  r::'.!*  'tamRas.  as  she  Pi.sdld  ■swell; 
How  iHOii  inii  -lur:  :i:^  mQu«c-:t!p  :i}  ruie 
Aiui  ji^e  Hill  ake  rhe  ▼POTCihiu  vow*: 
How  zhf.'^ti  •>^&iem'd  ot  -'.iii  bos  riw  jad 
Am  ZKntW.r  hixabaadi  ami  '-Avitilent  wivesi. 
Who  .'■.-*  imi  Ir.v-i  widiir.  tn«  .«i:re<i  btiwer, — 
Thnt  hrihi.  her!,  she  T^liar  wm  a  4iwer. 

Hftr«*  P.;wr  pr'viiii.T.  t:.^  i.,irie  hiinibLe  nrJexui, 
A  '/■■,TA."'rLA  *ni.r'it.  1:*  .1!.^  *4:vt:a«:e.  Irmi: — 
■*  Woaiii  7-J1  ii:-r.i..c8  :!.K  a^pdai  Lour,  ami 

Viftw  rhat  '.'.j:i.z  rVune  where  Cucomis  lies 
And  trui-c  :..ft  l.-^*.j:tn<ii  in  uhetr  zr.i<ien  bed. 
Thr**  po'v  i-yi  Ar.ibira; — tLea  no  more  delay 
Eiiu  to  :..»;  ^X.TTfji^  tip  :i.*:ir  ■i:L*t  cocv-t^j: 
Thi*r.  hv  •hv'.«:ir".  rrom  pry  ins  ziance  secure, 
T*  iri  :..';  f  i..  ;ip  .iwi  rrjik-?  yoar  ^,r:rpt>ae  forej 
A  .01.;^  r«..:.lir.i;  rnre  tLe  d-rcii  ihalL  p.ay, 
Xor  or.e  unbiest  abortloG  |Hiie  Awmy.'* 

I    .■li.:..!*'^:  t..  :ir  rr.-iQti  s  ri,.-couj.->5«r  oUT  Awains 

*  I  ' ^  '  1         ■    •'  1 

"I   i'  c.;'.'/-),  t  !•  :,.r^'!.  ..t.  tliroujh  :he  a^lvancii^ 
'I  ^>  'f:*:   .'..'.,  in.\>*:Tf'.  z-'''-'=- iii^i  r'orTf.s  app«ir: 

".  ..V.  .:.a:y  iir"-;  f '■.■;:  Kr*.-;./-  >:-.'..-vi  b«>5om.  ri«e! 
'A'!.':*  !r.Hf:'';t-ii;v.'!ui.-  •'♦:0k.  t::e  -uri.mer  -skiesl 
\'. :.:'.'.  Y'^-y  tJ'iV/;-  ;:.  fcv.jry  >tr*:.iinl«f:l  move; 
Vv'   \r.  plurny  poop!*;  .sirig  in  evorj-  grovel 
A.,  ivitii  the  year  awaked  to  life,  delicht  and  \aw^ 
'I  :.':ri  riarno»  ar^;  cr'^/x] :  for  liow,  without  their  aid, 
f-  /r.owlf^lge,  j^'uInVl  by  if.a:i.  to  man  convey  d? 
li  *,  from  tliat  wjiircfj  nliall  ali  our  pleasures  £k)w? 
.■  ..nil  all  our  knowlfcdije  l/C  those  names  to  know? 

■  \':u  \\f:,  witli  iriftinory  blest,  shall  bear  away 
'I  '..*•■  jriilin  from  Grew,  and  Middleton,  and  liay: 
N'ol  lr;i  un  ratlicr  »€ek,  in  grove  and  tield. 
What  UaA  for  wonder,  what  for  use  they  yield; 
*'^>rn<5  juMt  nunnrk  from  Nature's  people  bring, 
And  w>m»!  new  .v>urce  of  liomage  for  her  King. 

I'rido  liv(;.4  with  all:  strange  names  our  rustics  fgcw^ 
To  hclplcKH  infants,  that  their  own  may  live; 
I'lcnMci  to  bo  known,  they'll  some  attention  claiiii. 
And  Hod  loine  by-way  to  the  house  of  fame. 
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The  straightest  furrow  lifts  the  ploughmiui's  ut. 
The  hat  he  gain'd  has  warintli  for  hcuid  and  heart; 
The  bowl  that  beats  the  greater  number  down 
Of  tott«ring  nine  pins,  gives  to  fame  the  clown; 
Or,  foil'd  in  these,  he  ores  his  ample  jaws, 
And  let  a  frog  leap  down,  to  gain  applause, 
Or  grins  foi*  hours,  or  tipples  for  a  week, 
C)r  challenges  a  well-pinch'd  pig  to  squeak. 
Some  idle  deed,  some  child's  preposterous  name, 
Shall  make  him  known,  and  give  his  folly  fame. 
To  name  an  infant  meet  our  village  sires,^ 
Assembled  all  as  such  event  requires; 
Frequent  and  full,  the  rural  sages  sal!e^ 
And  speakers  many  urged  the  long  debate, — 
Some  harden'd  knaves,  who  roved  the  country  round| 
Had  left  a  babe  within  the  parish-bound. — 
First,  of  the  fact  they  question  d — "  Was  it  true?" 
The  child  wjis  brought — "  What  then  remain'd  to  do?" 
"  Was  't  dead  or  livuig?  '     This  was  fairly  proved, — 
'Twas  pinch'd,  it  roar'd,  and  every  doubt  removed, — 
Then  by  what  name  th'  unwelcome  guest  to  call 
Was  long  a  question,  and  it  posed  them  all ; 
For  he  who  lent  it  to  a  babe  unknown, 
Ct  nsorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own : 
They  look'd  about,  they  gravely  spoke  to  all, 
And  not  one  Richard  answer  d  to  the  call. 
Next  they  enquired  tlie  day,  when,  passing  by, 
Th'  unlucky  peasant  heard  the  stranger's  cry; 
This  known, — how  food  and  raiment  they  might  give, 
Was  next  debated — for  the  rogue  would  live; 
At  last,  with  all  their  words  and  work  content. 
Back  to  their  homes  the  prudent  vestry  went, 
And  Richard  Monday  to  the  workhouse  sent. 

There  was  he  pinch'd  and  pitied,  thump'd  and  fed, 
Vnd  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread ; 
Patient  in  all  control,  in  all  abuse. 
He  found  contempt  and  kicking  have  their  use: 
Sad,  silent,  supple;  bending  to  the  blow, 
A  slave  of  slaves,  the  lowest  of  the  low; 
His  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base. 
He  knew  no  shame,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace. 
It  seem'd,  so  well  his  passions  he  suppressed, 
No  feeling  stirr'd  his  ever- torpid  breast; 
Him  might  the  meanest  pauper  bruise  and  cheat 
He  was  a  footstool  for  the  beggar's  feet; 
His  were  the  legs  that  ran  at  all  commands; 
TUey  used  on  all  occasions  Richard's  hands*. 


ir-i  nil-:  i'vtimn  ii 

EEa  foy  anal  wa»  lor  his  own:  he  Aila 

Aa  dtfaera  ■irier  1  txad  -vitiumt  m.  inlp; 

fn  lil  ti?niit.**.  m  -jither  Tart  he  lied. 

And  tr»ftiv  ni'^i^t  .lis  'ladi  -in  achor 

fn  lil  .vi-.*ii  lit  ills  R.chard  join 'I  the 

Tn  lil  lecrtcrfiiiA  I^'chiiH  dra  Miufew'd: 

Y*c  tiioash  ti^zmcefi  !ie  ^mmed  iiia 

Ffrt  rone  in.  nivoar.  Then  !n  thme  he  tfeQ: 

r''i.*fr  vw  .ii«  Tdaer,  viie  hia  "r-iiole  empliiv, 

A:i<i  I..  :i>r:*pue(i  lod  &d  !die  piiimL  buj. 

An  ..I-:: it:-!.  -   TIa  rime  he  *uoiiiil  :ihriiui  be 

W«  w»i;-«p*»r  i  n«»ar  him. —  inii  abiTMd  he 

Onrt  morn  :;ii»y  ■::ul"i  oirii,  Rlchari  iiL»wer'd  aoC; 

T'.i^y  ■i.>f»n  I  .;  m  luiiisin:!,  laii  in  dme  fbrrot, — 

V-^c  Hi."*:-,  i  iiim,  louxr.  JW  -sacfa.  thriushont  the  cLen, 

•;'  I' •«..■:  :.•:  •*  ruui  ■>itt«3'  ioareti  a  becrer  man.'* 

>4''v  k  r.h:\.'ri  s  Clients  tor  the  ttcHiI  were  fit. 
Flft  -1  .Hi  ■•-nail  cnnning^  Jind  haii  wme  sitiii  wit; 
ff  u"!  :;::it  cai.n  io'jic  vrhicii  seeni'i  :ij  all  asienL 
An.i  :..;ic  ':orapl:icent  *p«H>cu  w!:l.::i  aothinz  aseiuic, 
H-*i  h';;  on-;  'iitn*.  vnd  chji  ue  *Erove  to  hide. 
If  iT  'oe*t  r'j"-  R.ii:h:ird  Mondar  to  orovide. 
Sd^I,  sh.-ooih  onoosinj  pLues.  the  raaznet  draws 
And  Jiteelj  ai-im.-*  culU  from  da*t  and  «tTaw5; 
And  tiiu-i  O'ir  h-^^ro.  to  his  interest  trae. 
Gol'l  throui-h  all  bars  and  from  each  trifle  drew; 
Ii  ;*  •ti.l  more  rarely  ronni  the  world  to  go, 
I  :ii-,  fortune's  ciiil  1  hail  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

I /■>:.:£  lo'-t  to  a«.  at  last  oar  man  we  trace. — 
••  "Sir  Ki'^hard  Moniiv  died  at  Mondiv-plaoe : ** 
His  Isviy^  '.vortli,  his  dauiihter's  we  r«emse. 
And  find  his  grandson <*  all  as  rich  as  Jews: 
He  gave  reforminz  cliarities  a  sum. 
And  bought  the  blessings  of  the  blind  and  dumb 
Bequeathed  to  missions  money  from  the  stocks 
And  Bibles  issued  from  his  private  box; 
But  to  his  native  place  severely  just, 
lie  left  fi  pittance  l)Oun'l  in  rigid  trust: 
'i'vro  paltry  f>ound.s,  on  every  quarters-day, 
(At  ciiurcli  proHuce'l)  for  forty  loaves  should  pay, 
A  stinted  gift,  that  to  the  parish  shows 
Ho  kept  in  mind  their  bounty  and  their  ^  lows^ 

To  fanners  three,  the  year  has  given  a  son, 
PHnch  on  the  Moor,  and  French^  and  Afiddleton. 
'J'wice  in  this  year  a  female  Giles  I  see, 
A  Spahling  once,  and  once  a  Bamaby: 
A  humbia  mnn  is  he,  and  when  they  meet, 
Oai  far<Tierg  find  him  on  a  distant  seat; 


There  for  their  wit  he  serves  a  constant  theme,— 
'*  They  praise  his  dairy,  they  extol  his  team, 
They  ask  the  price  of  each  unrivall'd  steed, 
And  whence  his  sheep,  that  admirable  breed? 
His  thriving  arts  they  beg  he  would  explain, 
And  where  he  puts  the  money  he  must  gain. 
They  have  their  daughters,  but  they  fear  their  frien'' 
Would  tlu'nk  his  sons  too  much  would  condescend  j- 
They  have  their  sons  who  would  tlieir  fortunes  try, 
But  fear  his  daughters  will  their  suit  deny." 
So  nins  the  joke,  while  James,  with  sigh  profoimd, 
And  face  of  care,  looks  moveless  on  the  ground; 
His  cares,  his  sighs,  provoke  the  insult  more, 
And  point  the  jest — for  Barnaby  is  poor. 

Last  in  my  list,  five  untaught  lads  appear; 
Their  father  dead,  compassion  sent  them  here, — 
For  still  that  rustic  infidel  denied 
To  have  their  names  with  solemn  rite  applied: 
His,  a  lone  house,  by  Deadman's  Dyke-wny  stood; 
And  his  a  nightly  haunt,  in  Lonely-wood : 
Each  village  inn  has  heard  the  ruffian  boast, 
That  he  believed  in  neither  Cod  nor  ghost; 
That,  when  the  sod  upon  the  sinner  press'd, 
He,  like  the  saint,  had  everlasting  rest; 
'J'hat  never  priest  "believed  his  doctrines  time, 
But  would,  for  profit,  own  himself  a  Jew 
Or  worslifp  wood  and  stone,  as  honest  heathen  do; 
That  fools  alone  on  future  worlds  rely, 
And  all  who  die  for  faith,  deserve  to  die." 

These  maxims, — part  th'  Attorney's  Clerk  professed 
His  own  transcendent  genius  found  the  rest. 
Our  pious  matrons  heard,  and,  much  amazed, 
Gazed  on  the  man,  and  trembled  as  they  gazed ; 
And  now  his  face  explored,  and  now  his  feet, 
Man's  dreaded  foe,  in  this  bad  man,  to  meet: 
But  him  our  drunkards  as  their  champion  raised, 
Their  bishop  call'd,  and  as  their  hero  praised; 
lliough  most,  when  so'oer,  and  the  rest,  when  sick 
Had  little  question  whence  his  bishoprick. 

But  lie,  triumphant  spirit!  all  things  dared. 
He  poach 'd  the  wood,  and  on  the  warren  snared; 
'Twas  his,  at  cards,  each  novice  to  trepan. 
And  call  the  want  of  rogues  "  the  rights  of  mau;'« 
Wild  as  the  winds,  he  let  his  offspring  rove. 
And  deem'd  the  marriage-bond  the  bane  of  love. 

What  age  and  sickness  for  a  man  so  bold. 
Had  doikij  we  knuw  not; — ^none  beheld  him  old: 
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By  niglit,  as  business  urged,  he  sou^t  the  wood,'- 
The  ditch  veas  deep, — the  rain  had  caused  a  flood, — 
The  foot-bridge  fail  d, — he  plunged  beneath  Uie  deep, 
And  slept,  if  truth  were  his,  th'  eternal  sleep. 

These  have  we  named ;  on  life's  rough  sea  ibesy  taSi 
With  many  a  prosperous,  many  an  adverse  gale! 
Where  passion  soon,  like  powerful  winds,  wHl  rage, 
And  prudence,  wearied,  with  their  strength  engage: 
Then  each,  in  aid,  shall  some  companion  ask, 
For  help  or  comfort  in  the  tedious  task; 
And  what  that  help — what  joys  from  onion  flow, 
What  good  or  ill,  we  next  prepare  to  show; 
And  row,  meantime,  our  weary  bark  ashore, 
Af  Spenser  liis — but  not  with  Speuiier's 
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PART   It 
VABBIAOBS. 


Previoiu  ConBideration  aecessar? :  yet  not  too  long  Delay-- 
Imprudent  Marriage  of  old  Kirk  and  his  Servant — Com- 

5 arisen  between  an  ancient  and  youthful  Partner  to  a  joiiug 
[an — Prudence  of  Donald  the  Gardener — Parish  Wedding — 
the  compelled  Bridegroom :  Day  of  Marriage,  how  spent — 
Relation  of  the  Accomplishments  of  Phoebe  Dawson,  a  rustic 
Beauty :  her  Lover  :  his  Courtship ;  their  Marriage — Misery 
of  Precipitation— The  wealthy  Couple :  Reluctance  in  the 
Husbana;  why  F — Unusually  fair  Signatures  in  the  Register: 
the  Common  Kind — Seduction  of  Lucy  Collins  by  Footnmu 
Daniel :  her  rustic  Lover  ;  her  Return  to  him — An  ancient 
Couple :  Comparisons  on  the  occasion — More  pleasant  view 
of  Village  Matrimony  :  Farmers  celebrating  the  Day  of  Mar- 
riage :  their  Wives — Reuben  and  Rachel,  a  happy  Pair :  au 
Example  of  prudent  Delay — Reflections  on  their  State  who 
were  not  so  prudent,  and  its  improvement  towards  tlie 
Termination  of  Life:  an  old  Man  so  circumstanced — AtteTupt 
to  Seduce  a  Village  Beauty :  Persuasion  and  Reply :  the  E\  eut. 


'Disposed  to  wed.  e'eu  while  you  hasten,  stay; 
There's  great  advantage  in  a  small  delay : — 
Thus  Ovid  sang,  and  much  the  wise  approve 
This  prudent  maxim  of  the  priest  of  Love; 
If  poor,  delay  for  future  want  prepares, 
And  eases  humble  life  of  half  its  cares; 
If  rich,  delay  shall  brace  the  thoughtful  minrL 
T*  endure  the  ills  that  e'en  the  happiest  find : 
Delay  shall  knowledge  yield  on  either  part, 
And  show  the  value  of  the  vanquish'd  heart ; 
The  humours,  passions,  merits,  failmgs  prove. 
And  gently  raise  the  veil  that's  worn  by  Love; 
Love,  that  impatient  guide ! — too  proud  to  think 
Of  viilgar  wants,  of  clothing,  meat  and  drink. 
Urges  our  amorous  swains  their  joys  to  seize. 
And  then,  at  rags  and  hunger  frighten*d,  flees : — 
Yet  not  too  long  in  cold  debate  remain; 
Till  age  refrain  not — ^but  if  old,  refrain. 

By  no  such  rule  would  Gaffer  Kirk  be  tried; 
First  in  the  year  he  led  a  blooming  bride, 
And  stood  a  wither*d  elder  at  her  side. 
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Oh!  Nntliau!  Nathnn!  at  thy  years  trepnno'^, 

To  take  u  wHiiton  hurlot  by  die  band! 

Thou,  wlio  wort  ujh.h1  ho  Uirtly  to  express 

Tbv  M«nM«  of  iniitriMtoniiil  bappmess, 

Till  vwry  yoiitb,  wboho  bans  at  cburcb  were  read, 

Striivo  \\o{  ti)  iiuvt,  or  meeting,  bung  bis  bead; 

And  ovory  !«»!*»  torvlK)ro  at  tbeo  to  look, 

A  uly  obi  li(«b,  Uk>  cunning  for  tlie  book: 

And  now  lit  oixty,  that  |>ort  dame  to  see, 

or  all  tit.v  Nivingw  utiHtroHs,  and  of  tbee; 

Now  M-iil  tbo  ImK  ninenib'rhtg  insults  past, 

Cr«  "  W  but,  tbo  wiw  one  in  tlio  trap  at  last!** 

V'iol  Nat  ban!  Ho!  to  lot  an  artful  jade 
Tbo  oloM*  uvoi^oit  of  tbino  heart  invade; 
What  Kriovou)*  paugs!  what  ftuflering  she  11  impart 
And  till  with  angnisb  that  r(*l)ollious  heart. 
For  tbon  wilt  utiivo  inoo^santlv  in  vain, 
\\y  tbn*ntoning  jijHHvb  iby  iVoodou)  to  regain: 
Hut  kIio  t'or  iM«uiuo.'*t  niarriod,  nt>r  will  prove 
A  dupo  to  t)uH«,  tbiutt  angor  or  thy  love; 
iMiunonuiH  bor  tongue  wdl  Ih>: — of  either  sex, 
Sho'll  gatbor  tViondn  lUXMUid  tbtn^  -.uid  perplex 
Thy  doubtful  MMiI;     tby  money  slio  will  waste. 
In  tbo  vain  nuubiings  of  a  vulgar  taste; 
And  will  Ih»  bappv  to  oxort  her  power, 
In  ovory  ovo.  iu  tbino.  ut  ovory  hour. 

Tbon  wilt  tiuMi  blu>tor — "  No!  I  will  not  rest, 
And  !»oo  o\M»s\niuHl  oaob  shilling  of  my  chest:*' 
Tbou  wilt  bo  va'.iuju. — '*  Wbon  tby  cousins  call, 
I  will  abuso  and  >but  my  door  on  all:" 
'rih'n  wdt  bo  i-null — "  What  tbo  law  allows, 
riiMi  bo  tby  ]'«Mt»«'U.  juy  uuj^mtoful  sinnise! 
NiM-  oihov  siiiliin  >  >lKilt  tbou  tbon  recoivo, 
Aud  wliou  l  dii'     \\b:itl  mnv  1  tbis  beliovc? 
.\r\»  tbo>o  truo  tondor  toar.^?  auvl  dix»s  my  Kitt^  grieyef 
Ab!  orulty  vi\ou.  ibiuo  old  man  has  fears; 
Hut  wiH'p  n*»  nwuol   Im  molted  by  tby  teiirs; 
S|»iu'o  but  my  monoy ;  tluni  >\ui\i  rule  ME  still. 
And  »i»o  tbv  oo\isiu'* — tlioiv!   I  burn  the  wilL** 

Thus,  with  example  s;id,  our  year  began, 
A  wanton  vixen  and  a  woarv  man; 
^  l^ut  luul  tbis  tale  in  other  guise  boon  told,* 
Young  let  tbo  lover  Ik\  tbo  lady  old. 
And  that  disparity  i>f  yeare  shall  pn.)ve 
No  Imno  of  iK»aee.  aiibougb  some  Imr  to  love: 
'Pis  not  tbo  worst,  our  nuptial  ties  among, 
That  joins  tbo  aueieut  bride  aud  bndognH»m  young.— 
Vo\mg  wives,  like  changing  winds,  tboir  i»ower  aisplay 
By  sbift'ug  points  and  varying  day  by  da^'; 
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Now  zephyrs  mild,  now  whirlwinds  in  their  'vroe, 

They  sometimes  speed,  but  often  thwart  our  couise; 

And  much  experienced  should  that  pilot  be, 

Wlio  sails  with  them  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 

But  like  a  trade- wind  is  the  ancient  dame, 

Mild  to  your  wish  and  every  day  the  same; 

Steady  as  time,  no  sudden  squalls  you  fear, 

But  set  full  sail  and  with  assurance  steer; 

Till  every  danger  in  your  way  be  past. 

And  then  she  gently,  mildly  bfeathes  her  last; 

Ilich  you  arrive,  in  port  awhile  remain, 

And  for  a  second  venture  sail  again. 

For  this,  blithe  Donald  southward  made  his  way, 

And  left  the  lasses  on  the  banks  of  Tay; 

Him  to  a  neighbouring  garden  fortune  sent, 
Whom  we  beheld,  aspiringly  content: 
Patient  and  mild  he  sought  the  dame  to  please, 
Who  ruled  the  kitchen  and  who  bore  the  keys. 
Fair  Lucy  fiist,  the  laundry's  grace  and  pride. 
With  smiles  and  gracious  looks,  her  fortune  tried; 
But  all  in  vain  she  praised  his  "  pawky  eyne,** 
Where  never  fondness  was  for  Lucy  seen : 
Him  the  mild  Susan,  boast  of  dairies,  loved, 
And  found  him  civil,  cautious  and  unmoved: 
From  many  a  fragrant  simple,  Catherine's  skill 
Drew  oil  and  essence  from  the  boiling  still; 
But  not  her  warmth,  nor  all  her  winning  ways 
From  his  cool  phlegm  could^ Donald's  spirit  raise: 
( )f  beauty  heedless,  with  the  merry  mute, 
To  Mistress  Dobson  he  preferr'd  his  suit; 
There  proved  his  service,  there  address'd  his  vows, 
And  saw  her  mistress, — friend, — protectress, — 8pou««| 
A  butler  now,  he  thanks  his  powerful  bride. 
And,  like  her  keys,  keeps  constant  at  her  side. 

Next  at  our  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair, 
Brought  by  strong  passions  and  a  warrant  there; 
By  long  rent  cloak,  hung  loosely,  strove  the  bi-ide. 
From  every  eye,  what  all  perceived,  to  hide. 
While  the  boy -bridegroom,  shuffling  in  his  pace. 
Now  hid  awhile  and  then  exposed  his  face; 
As  shame  alternately  with  anger  strove. 
The  brain  confused  with  muddy  ale  to  move, 
In  haste  and  stammering  he  perform'd  his  psirt. 
And  look'd  the  rage  that  ranlded  in  his  heart; 
(So  will  each  lover  inly  curse  his  fate, 
I'oo  soon  made  happy  and  made  wise  too  late;) 
I  saw  his  features  take  a  savage  gloom. 
And  deeply  threaten  for  the  days  to  come 
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Low  spake  the  la^sk  and  Ibp*d  and  minoed  the  "vHWOoii 

*.i«ok*d  on  t'te  Ud.  and  faintly  tried  to  smfle; 
A'ith  sot^oa'd  speech  and  humbled  tone  she  strovo 
fo  stir  tho  embers  erf"  departe«l  love : 
Awhile  be.  a  t^nrant,  trowning  walk'd  before, 
ffVIt  the  pix>r  parse,  and  sought  the  public  door, 
^he  sadly  following  in  snbmi&sion  went. 
And  s&«r  the  tinal  shilling  foully  spent: 
Then  to  her  father  s  hut  the  pair  withdrew, 
And  bade  to  love  and  c^xnfort  long  adieni 
'Ah!  dy  temptation,  youth,  refrain!  refrain! 
I  preach  for  ever:  but  I  preach  in  \Tdn!  ^ 
Two  summers  *:nce  I  saw  at  Lammas  Fair, 
The  sweetest  rio.ver  that  ever  blo&som'd  there, 
TV'hen  Phiibi  Datcstyn  gaily  cross'd  the  Green 
in  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen: 
Her  air.  her  manners,  ail  who  saw  admired; 
Courteous  tIiouj:h  coy.  and  gentle  though  retired; 
The  joy  ot'  youth  and  health  her  eyes  display  d, 
And  ease  uf  heart  her  everv  look  couverd; 
A  native  sk"".  her  simple  robes  express'd, 
As  with  untr.tor'd  elegance  she  dress'd; 
The  la*!'*  around  admired  so  lair  a  sight. 
And  PlKi?l>e  felt,  and  folt  she  gave,  delight 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  g:iin'd, 
Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retain'd; 
Envy  itself  couM  no  contempt  display. 
They  wish'-i  her  well,  whom  jret  they  wisliM  away. 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judg«^  a  servant's  place. 
Preservovl  a  rustic  beauty  from  disgnure; 
But  vet  on  Sn;ulav-eve.  in  free^lom's  hour, 
With  "4ec:vt  joy  she  felt  that  beautys  power. 
When  M^'.ne  proud  bliss  uix)n  the  heart  would  »teal. 
That.  fVH^r  or  rich,  a  l>eauty  still  must  feel. — 

At  lon:rth  tho  vouth  ordain'd  to  move  her  breast. 
Before  the  s-.vains  with  lH)Kler  spirit  press'd: 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known. 
And  ploaseil  by  manners  most  unlike  her  own^ 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  young; 
Fierce  in  his  air.  and  voluble  of  tongue: 
Bv  trade  a  tailor.  th<n\:rh.  in  scorn  of  tnide. 
He  served  the  Squire,  and  brush'd  the  coat  he  made. 
Yet^now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afford. 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he'd  mount  the  board; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spent. 
And  growing  wealth : — she  sigh'd  and  look'd  consent. 

Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  'cross  the  grefv, 
(Seen  by  but  few,  and  blusliing  to  be  seen — 
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Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid,) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walk'd  the  silent  maid, 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they,  many  a  mile, 
Toy'd  by  each  bank,  and  tnded  at  each  stile; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view, 
And  highly  colour  d  what  he  strongly  drew, 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 
Dimm'd  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tears. — 
Thus  pass'd  th*  allotted  hours,  till  lingering  late. 
The  lover  loiter'd  at  the  master's  gate; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu !  and  yet  would  stay, 
rill  chidden — soothed — entreated — forced  away; 
He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  complain, 
And  ofl  retire,  and  oft  return  again ; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vex'd  her  gentle  mind. 
The  grief  assumed,  conipell'd  her  to  be  kind ! 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave, 
That  she  resented  first  and  then  forgave, 
And  to  his  grief  and  penance  yielded  more 
Than  his  presumption  Iiad  required  before. — 

Ah!  fly  temptation,  youth ;  refrain!  refrain! 

Each  yielding  maid  and  each  presuming  swain ! 
Lo!  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black, 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  lianging  at  her  back. 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains, 
And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains; 
Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread, 
Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  lied ; 
Pale  her  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow ; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again; — 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes, 
And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes; 
For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms. 
But  nearer  cause,  her  anxious  soul  alarms. 
With  water  burthen'd,  then  she  picks  her  way. 
Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay: 
Till,  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 
And  deeply  plunges  in  th'  adhesive  ground ; 
Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes, 
While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes. 
For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'erflows. 
And  now  her  path  but  not  her  peace  she  g^ns, 
Safe  fi*om  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains; 
Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  do^^ 
And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor, 
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She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits, 
And  sobbihg  stniggles  with  the  rising  fits; 
In  vain,  they  come,  she  feels  the  inflating 
That  shuts  tlie  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distressed, 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repressed. 
Tlie  neighbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel  and  flies 
With  all  the  wd  her  poverty  supplies; 
Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  Nature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  by  profit,  not  allured  by  praise; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 
She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress!  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid. 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

But  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want  and  care? 
'Tis  Phoebe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  Fair: 
Who  took  her  lover  for  his  sparkling  eyes, 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-inspiring  lies: 
Compassion  first  assail'd  her  gentle  heart, 
For  all  his  suil'ering,  all  his  bosom's  smart: ' 
"  And  then  his  prayers!  they  would  a  savage  move, 
And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love:" — 
But  ah!  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared, 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage- rite  repair'd; 
The  faithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot, 
A  captious  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot: 
If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  pain'd; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gain'd; 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 

Then  fly  temptation,  youth;  resist,  refrain! 

Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain! 
Next  came  a  well-dress'd  pair,  who  Teft  their  coacu. 
And  made,  in  long  procession,  slow  approach: 
For  this  gay  bride  had  many  a  female  friend, 
And  youths  were  there,  this  favour'd  youth  t'  attend* 
Silent,  nor  wanting  due  respect,  the  crowd 
Steod  hum'.ly  round,  and  gratulation  bow'd; 
But  not  that  silent  crowd,  in  wonder  fix'd. 
Not  numerous  friends,  who  praise  and  envy  mix'd, 
Nor  nymphs  attending  near  to  swell  the  pride 
Of  one  more  fair,  the  ever-smiling  bride; 
Nor  that  gay  bride,  adoru'd  with  every  grace, 
Nor  love  nor  joy  triumphant  in  her  face, 
Could,  from  the  youth's,  sad  sic;ns  of  sorrow  cliaso; 
Wliy  di<lst  thou  grieve?  wealth,  pleasure,  free<lom,  t^iine 
Vex'd  it  thy  soul,  that  freedom  to  resign? 
Spake  Scandal  truth  ?  "  Thou  didst  not  then  intend 
So  soon  to  bring  thy  wooing  to  au  end?" 
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Or,  was  it,  as  our  prating  rustics  say, 

To  end  as  soon,  but  in  a  different  way? 

'Tis  told  tby  Phillis  is  a  skilful  dame, 

Who  play'd  uninjured  with  the  dangerous  flame: 

That,  while,  like  Lovelace,  thou  thy  coat  disphiy'd, 

And  hid  the  snare  for"  her  affection  laid. 

Thee,  with  her  net,  she  found  the  means  to  catch. 

And  at  tlie  amorous  see-saw,  won  the  match: 

Yet  others  tell,  the  captain  fix'd  thy  doubt, 

He'd  call  thee  brother,  or  he'd  call  thee  out :. — 

But  rest  the  motive — all  retreat  too  late, 

Joy  like  thy  bride's  should  on  th*y  brow  have  sate; 

The  deed  had  then  appear'd  thine  own  intent, 

A  glorious  day,  by  gracious  fortune  sent. 

In  each  revolving  year  to  be  in  triumph  spent 

Then  in  few  weeks  that  cloudy  brow  had  been 

Without  a  wonder  or  a  whisper  seen ; 

And  none  had  been  so  weak  as  to  enquire, 

"  Why  pouts  my  Lady?"  or  "  why  frowns  the  Squire?' 

How  fair  these  names,  how  much  unlike  they  look 
To  all  the  blurr  d  subscriptions  in  my  book: 
The  bridegroom's  letters  stand  in  row  above, 
Tupering  yet  stout,  like  pine-trees  in  his  grove; 
While  free  and  fine  the  bride's  appear  below, 
As  light  and  slender  as  her  jasmines  grow.  * 

Mark  now  in  what  confusion,  stoop  or  stand. 
The  crooked  scrawls  of  many  a  clownish  hand; 
Now  out,  now  in,  they  droop,  they  fall,  they  rise, 
Like  raw  recruits  drawn  forth  for  exercise; 
Ere  yet  reform'd,  and  modell'd  by  the  drill, 
The  free-born  legs  stand  striding  as  they  will. 

Much  have  I  tried  to  guide  the  first  along. 
But  still  the  blunderers  placed  their  blottings  wrong:— 
Behold  these  marks  uncouth!  how  strange  that  men 
Who  guide  the  plough,  should  fail  to  guide  the  pen; 
For  half  a  mile,  the  furrows  even  lie; 
For  half  an  inch  the  letters  stand  awry; — 
Our  peasants,  strong  and  sturdy  in  the  field, 
Cannot  these  arms  of  idle  students  wield . 
hlko  them,  in  feudal  days,  their  valiant  lords 
Resign'd  the  pen,  and  grasp'd  their  conqu'ring  swords; 
They  to  robed  clerks  and  poor  dependent  men 
Left  the  light  duties  of  the  peaceful  pen ; 
Nor  to  their  ladies  wrote,  but  sought  to  prove, 
By  deeds  of  death,  their  hearts  were  fill'd  witJb  love 

But  yet,  small  arts  have  charms  for  female  eyes; 
Our  rustic  nymphs  the  beau  and  scholar  prize; 
Unletter'd  swains  and  ploughmen  coarse  Uiey  slight, 
For  those  who  dress,  and  amorous  scrolls  indite. 
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For  Lucy  Collins  happier  days  had  been, 
Had  Footman  Daniel  scorned  his  native  green; 
t  >r  when  he  came  an  idle  coxcomb  down. 
Had  he  his  love  reserved  for  lass  in  town ; 
To  Stephen  Hill  she  then  had  pledged  her  troth, — 
A  sturdy,  sober,  kind,  nnpolish'd  youth; 
But  from  tljc  day,  that  fatal  day  she  spied 
The  pride  of  Daniel,  Daniel  w'as  her  pride. 
In  all  concerns  was  Stephen  just  and  true, 
But  coarse  his  doublet  was  and  piatch'd  in  view, 
^d  felt  his  stockings  were,  and  blacker  than  his  shoe; 
While  Daniel's  linen  all  was  fine  and  fair, — 
His  master  wore  it,  and  he  deigu'd  to  wear: 
(To  wear  his  livery,  some  respect  might  prove; 
To  wear  his  linen,  must  be  sign  of  love:) 
Blue  was  his  coat,  unsoil'd  by  spot  or  stain; 
His  hose  were  silk,  his  shoes  of  Spanish  grain; 
A  silver  knot  his  breadth  of  shoulder  bore; 
A  diamond  buckle  blazed  his  breast  before — 
Diamond  he  swore  it  was!  and  show'd  it  as  he  sworo, 
Kings  on  his  fingers  shone;  his  milk-white  hand 
Could  pick-tooth  case  and  box  for  snuff  command: 
Ar "!  thus,  with  clouded  cane,  a  fop  complete, 
He  stalk  *d,  the  jest  and  glory  of  the  street 
Join'd  with  these  powers,  he  could  so  sweetly  sing, 
Talk  with  such  toss,  and  saunter  with  such  swing; 
Laugh  wnth  such  glee,  and  trifle  with  such  art, 
That  Lucy's  promise  fail  d  to  shield  her  heart. 

Stepheii,  meantime,  to  ease  his  amorous  cai*es,  *^' 

Fix  d  his  full  mind  upon  his  farm's  affairs; 
Two  pigs,  a  cow,  and  wethers  half  a  score 
Increased  his  stock,  and  still  he  look'd  for  more. 
He,  for  his  acres  few,  so  duly  paid. 
That  yet  more  acres  to  his  lot  were  laid ; 
Till  our  chaste  nymphs  no  longer  felt  disdain. 
And  prudent  matrons  praised  the  frugal  swain ; 
Who  thriving  well,  through  many  a  fruitful  year, 
Now  clothed  himself  anew,  and  acted  overseer. 

Just  then  poor  Lucy,  from  her  friend  in  town, 
Fled  in  pure  fear  and  came  a  beggar  down ; 
Trembling,  at  Stephen's  door  she  knock 'd  for  bread, — 
Was  chidden  first,  next  pitied,  and  then  fed ; 
Then  sat  at  Stephen's  board,  then  shared  in  Stephen's  bed: 
All  hope  of  mjirriage  lost  in  her  disgrace. 
He  mourns  a  flame  revived,  and  she  a  love  of  lace. 

Now  to  be  wed  a  well  match'd  couple  came; 
Twice  had  xAd  Lodge  been  tied,  and  twice  the  dame; 
Tottering  they  came  and  toying,  (odious  scene!) 
And  fond  and  simple,  as  they'd  always  been. 
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CliQdren  from  wedlock  we  by  laws  restrain; 
Why  not  prevent  them,  when  they're  such  againi 
Why  not  forbid  the  doting  souls  to  prove 
Th'  indecent  fondling  of  preposterous  love? 
In  spite  of  prudence,  uncontroll'd  bv  shame, 
The  amorous  senior  woos  the  toothless  dame, 
Relating  idly,  at  the  closing  eve, 
The  youthful  follies  he  disdains  to  leave;     . 
Till  youthful  follies  wake  a  transient  fire, 
When  arm  in  arm  they  totter  and  retire. 
So  a  fond  pair  of  solemn  birds,  all  day, 
I   Blink  in  their  seat  and  doze  the  hours  away: 
|l  Then  by  the  moon  awaken'd,  forth  they  move, 
And  fright  the  songsters  with  their  cheerless  love 

So  two  scar  trees,  dry,  stunted,  and  unsound, 
Each  other  catch,  when  dropping  to  the  ground ; 
I     Entwine  their  wither'd  arms  'gainst  wind  and  weathei, 
l^   And  shake  their  leafless  heads  and  drop  together. 
*So  two  cold  limbs,  touch'd  by  Galvani*8  wire, 
Move  with  new  life,  and  feel  awaken'd  fire; 
Quivering  awhile,  their  fiaccid  forms  remain, 
Then  turn  to  cold  torpidity  again. 

"  But  ever  frowns  your  Hymen?  man  and  maid. 
Are  all  repenting,  suffering  or  betray 'd?  " 
Forbid  it,  Love !  we  have  our  couples  here 
Who  hail  the  day  in  each  revolving  year: 
These  are  with  us,  as  in  the  world  around; 
They  are  not  frequent,  but  they  may  be  found. 

Our  farmers  too,  what  though  they  fail  to  prove, 
In  Hymen's  bonds,  the  tenderest  slaves  of  love, 
(Nor,  like  those  pairs  whom  sentiment  i»nites, 
Feel  they  the  fervour  of  the  mind's  delights;) 
Yet  coarsely  kind  and  comfortably  gay, 
They  heap  the  board  and  hail  the  happy  day : 
And  though  the  bride,  now  freed  from  school,  admits 
Of  pride  implanted  there,  some  transient  fits; 
Yet  soon  she  casts  her  girlish  flights  aside, 
And  in  substantial  blessings  rests  her  pride. 
No  more  she  moves  in  measured  steps;  no  more 
Runs,  with  bowilder'd  ear,  her  music  o'er; 
No  more  recites  her  French  the  hinds  among. 
But  chides  her  maidens  in  her  mother>tongue; 
Her  tambour-fraine  she  leaves  and  diet  spare, 
Plain  work  and  plenty  with  her  house  to  share; 
Till,  all  her  varnish  lost  in  few  short  years, 
In  all  her  worth  the  farmer's  wife  appears. 

Yet  not  the  ancient  kind;  uor  she  who  gave 
Her  soul  to  gain — a  mistress  and  a  slave: 
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Wlio  not  to  sleep  allow'd  the  neediiil  time; 
To  whom  repose  was  loss,  and  sport  a  crime; 
Who,  in  her  meanest  room  (and  all  were  mean), 
A  noisy  drudge,  from  mom  till  night  was  seen;-* 
But  she,  the  daughter,  boasts  a  decent  room, 
Adorn  d  with  carpet  formed  in  Wilton's  loom; 
Fair  prints  along  the  paper'd  wall  are  spread; 
There,  Werter  sees  the  sportive  children  fed, 
AndLCharlotte,  here,  bewails  her  lover  dead. 

*Tis  here,  assembled,  while  in  space  apart 
Their  husbands,  drinking,  warm  the  opening  heart, 
Our  neighbouring  dames,  on  festal  days,  unite, 
With  tongues  more  fluent  and  with  hearts  as  li^it; 
Theirs  is  that  art,  which  English  wives  alone 
IVofess — a  boast  and  privilege  their  own; 
An  art  it  is  where  each  at  once  attends 
To  all,  and  claims  attention  from  her  friends, 
When  they  engage  the  tongue,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
Reply  when  list'ning,  and  when  speaking  hear: 
The  ready  converse  knows  no  dull  delays, 
"  But  double  are  the  pains,  and  double  be  the  praiie  * 

Yet  not  to  those  alone  who  bear  command 
Heaven  gives  a  heart  to  hail  the  marriage  band; 
Among  their  servants,  we  the  pairs  can  show. 
Who  much  to  love,  and  more  to  prudence  owe; 
Reuben  iind  Rachel,  thoujijh  as  fond  as  doves. 
Were  yet  discreet  and  cautious  in  their  loves; 
Nor  would  attend  to  Cupid's  wild  commands, 
Till  cool  retlection  bade  tlieni  join  their  hands: 
When  both  were  poor,  they  thought  it  argued  ill 
Of  hasty  love  to  make  them  poorer  still; 
Year  after  year,  with  savings  long  laid  by, 
They  bought  the  future  dwelling's  full  supply; 
Her  frugal  fancy  cuH'd  the  smaller  ware, 
The  weiglitier  purchase  ask'd  her  Reuben's  care; 
Togeth(T  then  their  last  year's  gain  they  threw. 
And  lo!  ail  auction'd  bed,  with  curtains  neat  and  new. 

Thus  both,  as  prudence  counsell'd,  wisely  stay'd. 
And  cheerful  then  the  calls  of  Love  obey'd : 
What  if,  when  Rachel  gave  her  hand,  'twas  one 
Kmbrown'd  by  Winter's  ice  and  Stimmer's  sun? 
What  if,  in  Reuben's  hair  the  female  eye 
Usurping  grey  among  the  black  could  spy? 
What  if,  in  both,  life's  bloomy  flush  was  lost, 
And  their  full  autumn  felt  the  mellowing  frost? 
Yet  time,  who  blow'd  the  rose  of  youth  away, 
Had  left  the  vigorous  stem  without  decay: 
Like  those  tall  elms,  in  Farmer  Frankford's  ground, 
They'll  grow  no  more, — but  all  their  growth  is  sooiicl. 
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By  tiine  confirm'd  and  rooted  in  the  land, 

The  storms  they've  stood,  stiJl  promise  they  shall  AtancL 

These  are  the  happier  pairs,  their  life  has  rest, 
Their  hopes  are  strong,  their  humble  portion  blest; 
While  those  more  rash  to  hasty  marriage  led, 
Lament  th'  impatience  which  now  stints  their  bread : 
When  such  their  union,  years  their  cares  increase. 
Their  love  grows  colder,  and  their  pleasures  cease. 
In  health  just  fed,  in  sickness  just  relieved; 
By  hardships  harass'd  and  by  children  grieved; 
In  petty  quarrels  and  in  peevish  strife, 
The  once  fond  couple  waste  the  spring  of  life: 
But  when  to  age  mature  those  children  grown, 
Find  hopes  and  homes  and  hardships  of  their  own, 
The  hai^ss'd  couple  feel  their  lingering  woes 
Receding  slowly,  till  they  find  repose. 
Complaints  and  murmurs  then  are  liud  aside, 
(By  reason  these  subdued,  and  those  by  pride;) 
And  taught  by  care,  the  patient  man  and  wife  • 

Agree  to  share  the  bitter-sweet  of  life! 
(Life  that  has  sorrow  much  and  sorrow's  cure, 
Where  they  who  most  enjoy  shall  much  endure :) 
Their  rest,  their  labours,  duties,  suffer  ngs,  players, 
Compose  the  soul,  and  fit  it  for  its  cares; 
Their  graves  before  them  and  their  griefs  behind, 
Have  each  a  med'cine  for  the  rustic  mind ; 
N^or  has  he  care  to  whom  his  wealth  shall  go. 
Or  who  shall  labour  with  his  spade  and  hoe; 
But  as  he  lends  the  strength  that  yet  remains, 
And  some  dead  neighbour  on  his  bier  sustains, 
(One  with  whom  oft  he  whirl'd  the  bounding  flail, 
Tosa'd  the  broad  coit,  or  took  th'  inspiring  ale,) 
"  For  me,"  (he  meditates,)  "  shall  soon  be  done 
This  friendly  duty,  when  my  race  be  run ; 
T  wai  first  in  trouble  as  in  error  past, 
Dark  clouds  and  stormy  cares  whole  years  o  ercast. 
But  calm  my  setting  day,  and  sunshine  smiles  at  laet. 
My  vices  punisli'd  and  my  follies  spent. 
Not  loth  to  die,  but  yet  to  live  content, 
I  rest :  *' — then  casting  on  the  grave  his  eye, 
His  friend  compels  a  tear,  and  his  own  griefs  a  sigh 

Last  on  my  list  nppears  a  match  of  love. 
And  one  of  Virtue; — happy  may  it  prove  I — 
Sir  Edward  Archer  is  ar«  amorous  knight, 
And  maidens  chaste  and  lovely  shun  his  eight, 
His  bailiff's  daughter  suited  much  his  taste, 
For  Fann^  Price  was  lovely  and  was  chaste; 

CO 
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To  her  the  BCnight  with  gentle  looks  drew  near, 
And  timid  voice  asmimed,  to  banish  fear: — 

"  Hope  of  my  life,  dear  sovereign  of  my  breasty 
>^^ich,  since  I  knew  thee,  knows  not  joy  nor  rest; 
Know,  thou  art  all  that  my  delighted  eyes, 
My  fondest  thoughts,  my  proudest  wishes  prito 
And  is  that  bosom — (what  on  earth  so  fair!) 
To  cnidle  some  coarse  peasant's  sprawling  heir, 
To  be  that  pillow  which  some  surly  swnin 
May  treat  with  soom  and  agonise  with  pain? 
Art  thou,  sweet  maid,  a  ploughman's  wants  tc  :har*, 
To  dread  his  insult,  to  support  his  care; 
To  hear  his  follies,  his  contempt  to  prove, " 
And  (oh!  the  torment!)  to  endure  his  love; 
Till  want  and  deep  regret  those  charms  destroy, 
That  time  would  spare,  if  time  were  passd  in  joy? 
With  him.  in  varied  pains,  from  mom  till  night. 
Your  hours  shall  pass;  yourself  a  ruffian's  right; 
Your  softest  bed  shall  be  the  knotted  wool ; 
Your  purest  drink  the  waters  of  the  pool; 
Your  sweetest  food  will  but  your  life  sustain, 
And  your  best  pleasure  be  a  rest  from  pain ; 
While,  through  each  year,  as  health  and  strength  abawi 
You'll  weep  your  woes,  and  wonder  at  your  fate; 
And  cry, '  Behold,'  as  life's  last  cares  come  on, 

My  burthens  growing  when  my  strength  is  gone.* 

Now  turn  with  me,  and  all  the  young  desire, 
That  taste  can  form,  that  fancy  can  require; 
All  that  excites  enjoyment,  or  procures 
Wealth,  health,  respect,  delight,  and  love,  are  yours: 
Sparkling,  in  cups  of  gold,  your  wines  shall  flow, 
Grace  that  fair  hand,  in  that  dear  bosom  glow; 
Fruits  of  each  clime,  and  flowers,  through  all  the  year 
Shall  on  your  walls  and  in  your  walks  appear: 
Wliere  all  beholding,  shall  your  praise  repeat. 
No  fruit  so  tempting  and  no  flower  so  sweet: 
The  softest  carpets  in  your  room  shall  lie, 
IMctures  of  happiest  loves  shall  meet  your  eye, 
And  tallest  mirrors  reaching  to  the  floor, 
Shall  show  you  all  the  object  I  adore; 
Who,  by  the  hands  of  wealth  and  fashion  dress'd. 
By  slaves  attended  and  by  friends  caress'd, 
Shall  move,  a  wonder,  throu^^h  the  public  ways, 
And  hear  the  whispers  of  adoring  praise. 
Your  female  friends,  though  gayest  of  the  gay, 
Shall  see  you  happy,  and  shall,  sighing,  say, 
\Vhile  smother'd  envy  rises  in  the  breast, — 

Oh!  that  we  lived  so  beauteous  and  so  blest' 
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**  Come,  then,  my  mistress,  and  my  wife ;  i  )r  she 
Who  trusts  my  honour  is  the  wife  for  me; 
Your  slave,  your  husband,  and  your  friend  employ, 
In  search  of  pleasures  we  may  both  enjoy." 

To  this  the  Damsel,  meekly  firm,  replied: 
"  My  mother  loved,  was  married,  toil'd,  and  died ; 
With  joys,  she'd  griefs,  had  troubles  in  her  course, 
But  not  one  grief  was  pointed  by  remorse ; 
My  mind  is  fix'd,  to  Heaven  I  resign, 
And  be  her  love,  her  life,  her  comforts  mine." 

Tyrants  have  wept ;  and  those  with  hearts  of  steely 
Unused  the  anguish  of  the  heart  to  heal, 
Have  yet  the  transient  power  of  virtue  known, 
And  felt  th'  imparted  joy  promote  their  own. 

Our  Knight  relenting,  now  befriends  a  youth, 
Who  to  the  yielding  maid  had  vow'd  his  truth ; 
And  linds  in  that  fair  deed  a  sacred  joy. 
That   nil  not  perish,  and  that  cannot  cloy; — 
A  livi»  g  joy,  that  shall  its  spirit  keep, 
When  wary  beauty  fade&  and  all  tbie  paesioni*  sleep 
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PART    III. 

BUBIALS. 

True  Christian  Resignation  not  frnqneiitly  to  be  seen -The 
Register  a  melancholy  Record — ^A  dying  Man,  who  at  leufrth 
sends  for  a  Priest;  for  what  Pumwe?  answered — Old  Collet 
uf  the  Inn,  an  Instance  of  Dr.  Young's  slow-sudden  Death: 
his  Cliaraoter  and  Conduct — The  Manners  and  Management  ' 
oi  the  Widow  Goe:  her  successful  Attention  to  Business: 
her  Decease  unexpected — ^The  Infant- Boy  of  Gerard  Ablett 
dies:  Reflections  on  his  Death,  and  the  Surrivor  his  Sister- 
Twin — The  Funeral  of  the  deceased  Lady  of  the  Manor  des- 
cribed :  her  neglected  Mansion :  Undertake*  and  Train :  the 
Character  which  her  Monument  will  hereafter  display — 
Burial  of  an  ancient  Maiden :  some  former  drawback  on  tier 
Virgin-Fame:  Descriptionof  her  House  and  Household:  her 
Manners,  Apprehensions,  Death — Isaac  Ashford,  a'Tirtuons 
ueasaiit,  dies :  his  manly  Character :  Reluctance  to  enter  the  - 
Poor- House;  and  why — Misfortune  and  Derangement  of 
Intellect  in  Robin  Dingier:  whence  they  proceeded:  he  is 
not  restrained  by  Misery  m>m  a  wandering  liife :  bis  various 
Returns  to  his  Parish:  liis  final  Return — Wife  of  Farmer 
Frank  ford  dies  in  Prime  of  Life :  Affliction  in  Consequence  of 
such  Death:  melancholy  View  of  her  House,  &c.  on  her 
Family's  Return  from  her  Funeral :  Address  to  Sorrow — 
Leah  Cousins,  a  Midwife:  her  Character;  and  successful 
Practice:  at  length  oppossed  by  Dr.  Glibb:  Opposition  in  the 
Parish;  Argument  of  the  Doctor:  of  Leah  :  her  Failure  and 
Decease — Burial  of  Roger  Cuff,  a  Sailor:  his  Enmity  to  his 
Family :  how  it  ori|^inated  : — his  Experiment  and  .ts  Couse- 

Jjuciicc  -Tho   kcjiister  terminates— A  Bell  heard:   Enquiry 
or  whom  H  The  S.'xton — Character  of  old  Dibble,  and  the  fire 
Rectors  whom  he  «ei*ved — Reflectious — Conclusion. 


TiiKRE  was,  't  is  said,  and  I  believe,  a  time. 


When  humble  Christians  died  with  views  sublime;/ 


When  all  woio  ready  for  their  faith  to  bleed, 
But  tew  to  write  or  wrangle  for  their  creed; 
When  lively  Faith  upheld  the  sinking  heart. 
And  friends,  assured  to  meet,  prepared  to  pait; 
When  Love  felt  hope,  when  Sorrow  grew  serene, 
And  all  was  comfort  in  the  death-bed  scene. 

Alas!  wheu  now  the  gloomy  king  thoy  wait, 
.'Tis  weakness  yielding  to  res'stless  fate; 
Like  wretched  men  upon  the  ocean  cast, 
'i'hey  labour  hard  and  struggle  to  the  last; 
"  Hope  against  hope,"  and  wildly  gaze  around 
In  search  of  help  that  never  shall  be  found: 
Nor,  till  the  last  strong  billow  stops  the  breatb, 
Will  they  believe  them  in  the  jaws  of  Dsath! 
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.    When  these  my  Records  I  reflecting  read, 

And  find  what  ills  these  numerous  births  succeed. 
What  powerful  griefs  these  nuptial  ties  attend, 
With  what  regret  these  painful  journeys  end; 
When  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  I  look, 
Mine  I  conceive  a  melancholy  book. 

Where  now  is  perfect  resignation  seen? 
Alas!  it  is  not  on  the  village-green: 
Fve  seldom  known,  though  I  have  often  read 
Of  happy  peasants  on  their  dying -bed;  / 
Whose  looks  proclaim'd  that  sunshine  of  the  bi^east 
That  more  than  hope,  that  Heaven  itself  express'd. 
^  What  I  behold  are  feverish  fits  of  strife. 
'Twixt  fears  of  dying  and  desire  of  life:. 
Those  earthly  hopes,  that  to  the  last  endure; 
Those  fipars,  that  hopes  superior  fail  to  cure ; 
At  best  a  sad  snbmission  to  the  doom, 
Which,  turning  from  the  danger,  lets  it  come. 

Sick  lies  the  man,  bewilder'd,  lost,  afraid, 
His  spirits  vanquish'd  and  his  strength  decay 'd ; 
No  hope  the  friend,  the  nurse,  the  doctor  4end — 
•'  Call  then  a  priest,  and  fit  him  for  his  end." 
A  priest  is  ^all'd;  't  is  now,  alas!  too  late, 
Death  enters  with  him  at  the  cottage-gute; 
Or  time  allow'd — he  goes,  assured  to  find 
The  self-commending,  all-confiding  mind ; 
And  sighs  to  hear,  what  we  may  justly  call 
Death's  common-place,  the  train  of  thought  in  all. 

"  True,  I'm  a  sinner,"  feebly  he  begins, 
"  But  trust  in  Mercy  to  forgive  my  sins :" 
(Such  cool  confession  no  past  crimes  excite! 
Such  claim  on  Mercy  seems  the  sinner's  right!) 

I  know,  mankind  are  frail,  that  God  is  just, 
And  pardons  those  who  in  his  mercy  trust; 
We're  sorely  tempted  in  a  world  like  this; 
All  men  have  done,  and  I  like  all,  amiss; 
But  now,  if  spared,  it  is  my  full  intent 
On  all  the  past  to  ponder  and  repent: 
Wrongs  against  me  I  pardon  great  and  small, 
And  if  I  die,  I  die  in  peace  with  all." 

His  msrits  thus  and  not  his  sins  confess'd. 
He  speaks  his  hopes,  and  leaves  to  Heaven  the  rest 
Alas!  are  these  the  prospects  dull  and  cold, 
That  dying  Christians  to  their  priests  unfold? 
Or  mends  the  prospect  when  th'  enthusiast  cries, 
"I  die  assured!"  and  in  a  rapture  dies? 

Ahj  where  that  humble,  self-abasing  mind, 
With  that  confiding  spirit,  shall  we  find; 
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The  mind  that,  feelmg  what  repentance  hrings, 
Dejection  8  terrors  and  Contrition's  stings, 
Feels  then  the  hope,  that  mounts  all  care  above. 
And  the  pure  joy  that  flows  from  pardoning  love? 

Such  have  I  seen  in  Death,  and  much  deplore. 
So  many  d^-ing — that  I  see  no  more: 
Lo!  now  my  Records,  where  I  grieve  to  trace, 
How  Death  has  triumphed  in  so  short  a  space; 
Who  are  the  dead,  how  died  they,  I  relate, 
And  snatch  some  portion  of  their  acts  from  fiito. 

Witli  Andrew  CoUttt  we  the  year  begin, 
The  blind,  fat  landlord  of  the  Old  Crown  Inn. — 
Big  as  his  butt,  and  for  the  self-same  use, 
To  take  in  stores  of  strong  fermenting  juice. 
On  his  huge  chair  boside  the  fire  he  sate. 
In  revel  chief  and  umpire  in  debate; 
Each  night  his  string  of  vulgar  tales  he  told; 
When  ale  was  cheap  and  bachelors  were  bold: 
His  heroes  all  were  Aimous  in  their  days. 
Cheats  were  his  boast  and  dunkards  had  his  praise; 
"  One  in  three  draughts  three  mugs  of  ale  took  down^ 
As  mugs  were  tlien — the  champion  of  the  Crown 
For  thrice  three  days  another  lived  on  ale. 
And  knew  no  change  but  that  of  mild  and  stale; 
Two  thirsty  soakers  watch'd  a  vessel's  side, 
When  he  the  tap,  with  dext'rous  hand,  applied; 
Nor  from  their  seats  departed  till  they  found 
That  butt  was  out  and  heard  the  moiu'nful  souTid." 

He  praised  the  poacher,  precious  child  of  fun  1 
Who  shot  the  keeper  with  his  own  spring-gun; 
Nor  less  the  smug.^jler  who  the  exciseman  tied, 
And  left  him  hanging  at  the  birch-wood  side, 
There  to  expire; — but  one  who  saw  him  hang 
Cut  the  good  cord — a  traitor  of  the  gang. 

His  own  exploits,  with  boastful  glee  he  told. 
What  ponds  he  emptied  and  what  pikes  he  sold; 
And  how,  when  blest  with  sight  alert  and  gay, 
The  night's  amusements  kept  him  through  the  day 

He  sang  the  praises  of  these  times,  when  all 
"  For  cards  and  dice,  as  for  their  driuk,  might  call; 
When  justice  wink'd  on  every  jovial  crew, 
And  ten-pins  tumbled  in  the  parson's  view." 

He  told,  when  angry  wives,  provoked  to  rail, 
Or  drive  a  third-day  drunkard  from  his  ale, 
What  were  his  triumphs,^  and  how  great  the  skill 
That  won  the  vex'd  virago  to  his  will; 
Who  raving  came ; — Then  talk'd  in  milder  strain, — 
Then  wept,  theii  drank,  and  pledged  her  spouse  again. 
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Such  were  his  theraps;  how  knaves  o'er  laws  prevul 
Or.  when  made  captives,  how  tliey  fly  from  jail; 
The  young  how  brave,  how  subtle  were  the  old: 
And  oaths  attested  all  that  folly  told. 

On  death  like  bis  what  name  shall  we  best0W| 
So  very  sudden !  yet  so  very  slow? 
T  was  slow : — Disease,  augmenting  year  by  year, 
Show'd  the  gi"im  king  by  gradual  steps  brought  near: 
'T  was  not  less  sudden;  in  the  night  he  died, 
He  drank,  he  swore,  he  jested,  and  he  lied; 
Thus  aiding  folly  with  departing  breath : — 
"  Beware  Lorenzo,  the  slow-sudden  death." 

Next  died  the  Widow  Goe,  an  active  dame, 
pamed  ten  miles  round,  and  worthy  all  her  fame; 
/She  lost  her  husband  when  her  loves  were  young, 
C^  *    {  But  kept  her  farm,  her  credit,  and  her  tongue: 

T^'uU  thirty  years  she  ruled,  with  matchless  skill, 
With  guiding  judgment  and  resistless  will; 
Advice  she  scom'd,  rebellions  she  suppress'd, 
And  sons  and  servants  bow'd  at  her  behest. 
Like  the  great  man's,  who  to  his  Saviour  came, 
Were  the  strong  words  of  this  commadigg  dame; 
**  Come,"  if  she  said,  they  came;  if  "  go,"  were  gone; 
And  if  "  do  this," — that  instant  it  was  done: 
Her  maidens  told  she  was  all  eye  and  ear, 
In  darkness  saw  and  could  at  distance  hear; — 
Ko  parish  business  in  the  place  could  stir, 
Without  direction  or  assent  from  her; 
Li  turn  she  took  each  office  as  it  fell, 
Knew  all  their  duties  and  discharged  them  well; 
The  lazy  vagrants  in  her  presence  shook, 
And  pregnant  damsels  fear'd  her  stem  rebuke; 
She  look'd  on  want  with  judgment  clear  and  cool, 
And  felt  with  reason  and  bestow'd  by  rule; 
She  matched  both  sons  and  daughters  to  her  mind, 
And  lent  them  eyes,  for  Love,  she  heard,  was  blind; 
Yet  ceaseless  still  she  throve,  alert,  alive, 
The  working  bee,  in  full  or  empty  hive; 
Busy  and  careful,  like  that  working  bee. 
No  time  for  love  nor  tender  cares  had  she; 
But  when  our  farmers  made  their  amorous  vows, 
She  talk'd  of  market-steeds  and  patent-ploughs. 
Not  unemploy'd  her  evenings  pass'd  away, 
Amusement  closed,  as  business  waked  the  day; 
WTien  to  her  toilet's  brief  concern  she  ran, 
And  conversation  with  her  friends  began, 
Who  all  wore  welcome,  what  they  saw,  to  share; 
knd  joyous  neighboilrs  praisod  her  Christmas  faro, 
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That  none  around  might,  in  their  scorn,  oomplaiD 
Of  Gossip  Goe,  as  greedy  in  her  gain. 

Thus  long  she  reign'd,  admired,  if  not  approved; 
Praised,  if  not  honour'd;  fear'd,  if  not  beloved; 
When,  as  the  bjisy  days  of  Spring  drew  near. 
That  caird  for  all  the  forecast  of  the  year; 
When  lively  hope  the  rising  crops  surveyed, 
And  April  promised  what  September  jmid; 
When  stray'd  her  lambs  where  gorse  and  green  wecij 
When  rose  her  grass  in  richer  vales  below;  [;^ro^; 

When  pleased  she  look'd  on  all  the  smiling  land, 
And  view'd  the  liinds  who  wrought  at  her  command ; 
(Poultry  in  groups  still  follow'd  where  she  went;) 
Then  dread  overcame  her, — that  her  days  were  spent 

"Bless me!  I  die,  and  not  a  warning  giv'n — 
With  much  to  do  on  Earth,  and  all  for  Ilea v  a  I — 
No  reparation  for  my  soul's  affairs. 
No  leave  petition 'd  for  the  barn's  repairs; 
Accounts  perplex'd,  my  interest  yet  unpaid, 
My  mind  unsettled,  and  my  will  unmade ; — 
A  lawyer  haste,  and  in  yonr  way  a  priest; 
And  let  me  die  in  one  good  work  at  least.** 
She  spake,  and,  trembling,  dropp'd  upon  her  knees 
Heaven  in  her  eye  and  in  her  hand  her  keys; 
And  still  the  more  she  found  her  life  decay, 
With  greater  force  she  grasp'd  those  signs  of  sway. 
Then  fell  and  died! — In  haste  her  sons  drew  near, 
And  dropp'd,  in  haste,  the  tributary  tear, 
Then  from  th'  adhering  clasp  the  keys  unbound. 
And  consolation  for  their  sorrows  found. 

Death  has  his  infant-train ;  his  bony  arm 
Strikes  from  the  baby-cheek  the  rosy  charm; 
The  brightest  eye  his  glazing  film  makes  dim, 
And  his  cold  touch  sets  fist  the  lithest  limb: 
He  seized  the  srck'ning  boy  to  Gerard  lent 
When  three  days'  life,  in  feeble  cries,  were  spent; 
In  pain  brought  forth;  those  painful  hcurs  to  stay, 
To  breathe  in  pain  and  sigh  its  soul  away ! 

"  But  why  thus  lent,  if  thus  recall'd  again, 
To  cause  and  feel,  to  live  and  die  in,  pain?** 
Or  rather  say.  Why  grievous  these  appear, 
If  all  it  pays  for  Heaven's  eternal  year; 
If  these  sad  sobs  and  piteous  sighs  secure 
Delights  that  live,  when  worlds  no  more  en(hire? 

The  sister-spirit  long  may  lodge  below, 
And  pains  from  nature,  pains  from  reason,  know 
Through  all  the  common  ills  of  life  may  run, 
By  hope  pen  orted.  and  bv  love  undone: 
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A  wife's  distress,  a  mother's  pangs,  may  i.re:id, 
And  widow- tears,  in  bitter  anguish,  shed; 
May  at  old  age  arrive  through  numerous  harms, 
With  children's  childi-en  in  those  feeble  arms: 
Nor  till  by  years  of  want  and  grief  oppress'd 
Shall  the  sad  spirit  flee  and  be  at  rest! 

Yet  happier  therefore  shall  we  deem  the  boy, 
Secured  from  anxious  care  and  dangerous  joy? 

Not  so!  for  then  would  Love  Divine  in  vain 
Send  all  the  burthens  weary  men  sustain ; 
All  that  now  curb  the  passions  when  they  rage, 
The  checks  of  youth  and  the  regrets  of  age; 
All  that  now  bid  us  hope,  believe,  endure, 
Our  sorrow's  comfort  and  our  vice's  cure; 
All  that  for  Heaven's  high  joys  the  spirits  train, 
And  charity,  the  crown  of  all,  were  vain. 

Say,  will  you  call  the  breathless  infant  blest, 
Because  no  cares  the  silent  grave  molest? 
So  would  you  deem  the  nursling  from  the  wing 
Untimely  thrust  and  never  trained  to  sing; 
But  far  more  blest  the  bird  whose  grateful  voice 
Sings  its  own  joy  and  makes  the  woods  rejoice, 
Though,  while  untaught,  ere  yet  he  cliarni  d  the  e«r^ 
Hard  were  his  trials  and  his  pains  severe! 

Next  died  the  Lady  who  yon  Hall  possess*d; 
And  here  they  brought  her  noble  bones  to  rest. 
In  Town  she  dwelt; — forsaken  stood  the  Hall: 
Worms  ate  the  floors,  the  tap'stry  fled  the  wall: 
No  fire  tlie  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  display'd. 
No  cheerful  light  the  long-closed  sash  convey'd^ 
The  crawling  worm,  that  turns  a  summer-fly, 
Here  spun  his  shroud  aud  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  winter-death : — upon  the  bed  of  state, 
The  bat  shrill  shrieking  wood  his  flickering  mate; 
To  empty  rooms  the  curious  came  no  more, 
From  empty  cellars  turn'd  the  angry  poor. 
And  surly  beggars  cursed  the  ever- bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  fouud  his  way. 
Where  tenants  folio w'd  to  complain  and  pay; 
Yet  no  complaint  before  the  Lady  came. 
The  fetjhng  servant  spared  the  feeble  dame; 
Who  saw  her  farms  with  his  observing  eyes, 
And  answer 'd  all  requests  with  his  replies: — 
She  came  not  down,  her  falling  groves  to  view; 
Why  should  she  know,  what  one  so  faithful  Icnew? 
Why  come,  from  many  clamorous  tongues  to  hear, 
What  one  so  just  might  whisper  in  her  ear? 
Her  oaks  or  acres,  why  with  care  explore : 
Why  learn  the  wants,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor; 
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When  one  so  knowing  all  their  wortU  ooald  trace,    • 
And  one  so  piteous  govern 'd  in  her  place? 

Lo !  now,  what  dismal  Sons  of  Darkness  come, 
To  hear  this  Daughter  of  Indulgence  home; 
Tragedians  all,  and  well-arranged  in  black! 
Who  nature,  feeling,  force,  expression  lack; 
Who  cause  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by, 
And  shake  their  sables  in  the  wearied  eye, 
That  turns  disgusted  from  the  pompons  scene, 
ProUd  vdthout  grandeur,  with  profusion,  mean! 
The  tear  for  kindness  past  affection  owes; 
For  worth  deceased  the  sigh  from  reason  flows; 
E'en  well-feigu'd  passion  for  our  sorrows  call. 
And  real  tears  for  mimic  miseries  fall: 
But  this  poor  farce  has  neither  truth  nor  art, 
To  please  the  fancy  or  to  touch  the  heart; 
y  Unlike  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  that  pours 

On  the  dry  ground  its  fertilising  showers; 
Unlike  to  that  which  strikes  the  soul  with  dread, 
When  thunders  roar  and  forky  fires  are  shed; 
Dark  but  not  awful,  dismal  but  yet  mean, 
With  anxious  bustle  moves  the  cumbrous  scene; 
Presents  no  objects  tender  or  profound. 
But  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around. 

When  woes  arc  feign "d,  how  ill  such  fojTns  appearl 
And  oh!  how  needless,  when  the  woe's  sincere. 

Slow  to  the  vtult  they  come,  with  heavy  tread. 
Bending  beneath  the  Lady  and  her  lead; 
A  case  of  elm  surrounds  that  ponderous  chest, 
Close  on  that  case  the  crimson  velvet's  press'd; 
Ungenerous  this,  that  to  the  worm  denies, 
With  niggard  caution,  his  appointed  prize; 
For  now,  ere  yet  he  works  his  tedious  way, 
Through  cloth  and  wood  and  metal  to  his  prey"^ 
That  prey  dissolving  shall  a  mass  remain. 
That  fancy  loathes  and  worms  themselves  disdain. 

But  see!  the  master-mourner  makes  his  way. 
To  end  his  office  for  the  coflhi'd  clay; 
Pleased  that  our  rustic  men  and  maids  behold 
His  plate  like  silver,  and  his  studs  like  gold. 
As  they  approach  to  spell  the  age,  the  name. 
And  all  the  titles  of  th'  illustrious  dame. — 
This  as  (my  duty  done)  some  scholar  read, 
A  Village-father  look'd  disdain  and  said: 
"  Away,  my  friends!  why  take  such  pains  to  knew 
What  some  brave  marble  soon  in  Church  shall  show? 
Where  not  alone  her  gracious  name  shall  stand, 
But  how  she  lived — the  blessing  of  the  land; 
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How  much  we  all  deplored  the  noble  dead, 
What  groans  we  utter  d  and  what  tears  we  shed,/ 
Tears,  true  as  those,  which  in  the  sleepy  eyes 
Of  weeping  cherubs  on  the  stone  shall  rise ; 
/Tears,  true  as  those  which,  ere  she  found  her  grave, 
The  noble  Lady  to  our  son-ows  gavey^ 

Down  by  the  chui'ch-way  walk,  and  where  the  brook 
Winds  round  the  chancel  hke  a  shepherd's  crook ; 
that  small  house,  with  those  green  pales  bef(»re, 
Where  jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the  door; 
I  Where  those  dark  shrubs,  that  now  grow  wild  at  will, 
I  Were  clipp'd  in  form  and  tantalised  with  skill; 
I  Where  cockles  branch  d  and  pebbles  neatly  spread, 
Vorm'd  shining  borders  for  the  larkspurs' J^jgd; — 
There  lived  a  Lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nicej 
Who  show'd  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice; 
In  the  dear  fasliions  of  her  youth  she  dress'd, 
A  pea-green  Joseph  was  her  favourite  vest; 
Erect  she  stood,  she  walk'd  with  stately  mien. 
Tight  was  her  length  of  stays,  and  she  was  tall  and  Jean 

There  long  she  lived  in  maiden-state  immured, 
From  looks  of  love  and  treacherous  man  secured; 
Though  evil  fame — (but  that  was  long  before) 
Had  blown  her  dubious  blast  at  Catherines  door. 
A  Captain  thither,  rich  from  India  came, 
And  though  a  cottsin  call'd,  it  touch'd  her  fame : 
Her  annual  stipend  rose  from  his  behest. 
And  all  tlie  long-prized  treasures  slie  possess'd: — 
If  aught  like  joy  awhile  appeard  to  stay 
In  that  stern  face,  and  chase  those  frowns  awaj  ; 
'Twas  when  her  treasures  she  disposed  for  view 
And  heard  tlie  praises  to  their  splendour  due; 
Silks  beyond  price,  so  rich,  they'd  stand  alone. 
And  diamonds  blazing  on  the  buckled  zone; 
Rows  of  rare  pearls  by  curious  w<Mrkmen  set, 
And  bracelets  fair  in  box  of  glossy  jet; 
Bright  polish'd  amber  precious  from  its  size. 
Or  forms  the  fairest  fancy  could  devise : 
Hei  drawers  of  cedar,  shut  with  secret  springs, 
Conceal  d  the  watch  of  gold  and  rubied  rings; 
Letters,  long  proofs  of  love,  and  verses  fine 
Round  the  pink'd  rims  of  crisped  valentine. 
Her  china-closet,  cause  of  daily  care, 
For  woman's  wonder  held  her  pencil  I'd  ware; 
That  pictured  wealth  of  China  and  Japan, 
Like  its  cold  mistress,  shunn'd  the  eye  of  man. 

Her  neat  small  room,  adorn 'd  with  maiden-taste. 
A  (/ipp'd  French  puppy,  first  of  favourites,  graoedt 
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A  parrot  next,  but  dead  and  stuff 'd  with  art; 
(I'or  Poll,  when  living,»lost  the  Lady's  heart, 
And  then  his  life :  for  he  was  heard  to  speak 
Such  frightful  words  as  tinged  his  X^ady  s  cheek :) 
Unhappy  bird !  who  had  no  power  to  prove, 
Save  by  such  speech,  his  gratitude  and  love. 
A  gi*ey  old  cat  his  whiskers  lick'd  beside; 
A  type  of  sadness  in  the.  house  of  pride. 
The  polish 'd  surface  of  an  India  chest, 
A  glassy  globe,  in  frame  of  ivory,  press'd: 
Where  swam  two  finny  creatures;  one  of  gold, 
Of  silver  one;  both  beauteous  to  behold: — 
All  these  were  formed  the  guiding  taste  to  suit; 
The  beast  well-manner  d  and  tlie  fishes  mute. 
A  widow'd  Aunt  was  there,  compell  d  by  need 
The  nymph  to  flatter  and  her  tribe  to  feed; 
Who,  veiling  well  her  scorn,  endured  the  clog. 
Mute  ELS  the  fish  and  fawning  as  the  dog. 

As  years  increased,  these  treasures,  her  delight, 
Arose  in  value  in  their  owner's  sight: 
A  miser  knows  that,  view  it  as  li'e  will, 
A  guinea  kept  is  but  a  guinea  still: 
And  so  he  puts  it  to  its  prop>er  use. 
That  something  more  this  guinea  may  produce; 
But  silks  and  rings,  in  the  possessor's  eyes, 
The  oft'ner  seen,  the  more  in  value  rise. 
And  thus  are  wisely  hoarded  to  bestow 
The  kind  of  pleasure  that  with  years  will  grow. 

But  what  avail'd  their  worth — ^if  worth  had  they,- 
In  the  sad  summer  of  her  slow  decay? 

Then  we  beheld  her  turn  an  anxious  look 
From  trunks  and  chests,  and  fix  d  it  on  her  book, — 
A  rich -bound  Book  of  Prayer  the  Captain  gave, 
(Some  Princess  had  it,  or  was  said  to  have,) 
And  then  once  more,  on  all  her  stores,  look  round. 
And  draw  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
That  told,  "  Alas!  how  hard  from  these  to  part, 
And  for  new  hopes  and  habits  form  the  heart! 
What  shall  I  do  (she  cried),  my  peace  of  mind, 
To  gain  in  dying,  and  to  die  resign'd!" 

"  Hear,"  we  return 'd; — "  these  baubles  cast  asid» 
Nor  give  thy  God  a  rival  in  thy  pride ; 
Thy  closets  shut,  and  ope  thy  kitchen's  door; 
There  own  thy  failings,  here  invite  the  poor; 
A  friend  of  Mammon  let  thy  bounty  make; 
For  widow's  prayers,  thy  vanities  forsake; 
And  let  the  hungry,  of  thy  pride  partake  j 
Then  shall  thy  inward  eye  with  joy  survey 
The  ingel  Mercy  tempe'ing  Death's  del^l* 
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Alas!   twas  hard:  the  treasures  still  had  charms, 
Hope  still  its  flattery,  sickness  its  alarms; 
Still  was  the  same  unsettled,  clouded  view, 
And  tlie  same  plaintive  cry,  "  What  shall  I  do?" 

Nor  change  appear  d ;  for  when  her  race  was  run 
Doubtful  we  all  exclaimed,  "  What  has  been  done? 
Apart  she  lived,  and  still  she  lies  alone, 
Yon  earthy  heap  awaits  the  flattering  stone, 
On  which  invention  shall  be  long  employ 'd, 
To  show  the  various  worth  of  Catherine  Lloyd. 

Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Askford,  died.  • 

Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean, 
His  truth  unquestion'd  and  his  soul  serene: 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dismay *d: 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face : 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved. 
Cheerful  he  seem'd,  and  gentleness  he  loved, 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resign 'd. 
And  with  the  firmest  had  the  fondest  mind: 
Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on, 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none; 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy. 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh; 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress'd; 
(Bane  of  the  poor!  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind, 
To  miss  one  favour,  which  their  neighbours  find): 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic  pride  removed; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved: 
I  mark'd  his  action,  when  his  infant  died, 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  fmrow'd  cheek, 
Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride; 
Nor  pride  in  learning, — ^though  my  Clerk  agreed, 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ash  ford  might  succeed; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew, 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few : — 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  g^n'd, 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  ti'ain'd : 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coast, 
And  a*!  that  Englishmen  ei^joy  and  boAst; 
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Pride,  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  delied,— 
In  fact  a  noble  pasuon,  misnamed  Pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sectary's  whim: 
Christian  and  countrymen  was  aU  with  him : 
True  to  his  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday-showet 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour; 
Nor  hrs  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect, 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct; 
*  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze, 
But  should  be  blind,  and  lose  it,  in  your  blaze." 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Seh  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain; 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide, 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were  run, 
His  strength  departed,  and  Ins  labour  doue; 
When  he,  save  honest  fame,  retain  d  no  more. 
But  lost  his  wife,  and  saw  his  children  poor; 
*Twas  then,  a  spark  of — say  not  discontent- 
Struck  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent: — 

"  Kind  are  your  laws,  (  tis  not  to  be  denied,) 
That  in  yon  House,  for  ruin'd  age,  provide. 
And  they  are  just; — when  young,  we  give  you  all. 
And  for  assistance  in  our  weakness  call. — 
Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed. 
To  join  your  poor,  and  eat  the  parish-bread? 
But  yet  I  linger,  loth  with  him  to  feed, 
Who  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need ; 
He  who,  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took, 
And  guages  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look : 
On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend; 
See  him  witii  joy  and  thank  him  as  a  friend; 
But  ill  on  him,  who  doles  the  day's  supply. 
And  counts  our  chances  who  at  night  may  die: 
Yet  help  me,  Heav  n!  and  let  me  not  complun 
Of  what  I  suffer,  but  my  fate  sustain." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resign 'd  he  grew; 
Daily  he  placed  the  Workhouse  in  his  view  I 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate, 
He  dropp'd,  expiring,  at  his  cottage  gate. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer, 
And  view  his  seat  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there: 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honour 'd  head; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Compell'd  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight. 
To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  the  while, 
Till  Mister  A^hfonl  soften 'd  to  a  smile; 
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No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 

Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force),  are  there; 

But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

Then  died  a  Rambler:  not  the  one  who  sails 
And  trucks,  for  female  favours,  beads  and  nails; 
Not  one,  who  posts  from  place  to  place — of  men 
And  manners  treating  with  a  flying  pen; 
Not  he,  who  climbs,  for  prospects,  Sn'owdon's  height} 
And  chides  the  clouds  that  intercept  the  sight; 
No  curious  shell,  rare  plant,  or  brilliant  spar, 
Enticed  our  traveller  from  his  home  so  far; 
But  all  the  reason,  by  himself  assigned 
For  so  much  rambling,  was,  a  restless  mind; 
As  on,  from  place  to  place,  without  intent, 
Without  reflection,  Robin  Dinghy  went. 

Not  thus  by  nature : — never  man  was  found 
Less  prone  to  wander  from  his  parislv  bound: 
Claudian's  Old  Man,  to  whom  all  scones  wore  new, 
Save  those  where  he  and  where  his  apples  grew, 
Resembled  Robin,  who  around  would  ^oqk, 
And  his  horizon  for  the  earth's  mistook- 

To  this  poor  swain  a  keen  Attorney  mroe; — 
"  I  give  thee  joy,  good  fellow  I  on  ^liy  name; 
The  rich  old  Dingley's  dead; — no  child  has  he, 
Nor  wife,  nor  will;  his  all  is  left  for  thee: 
To  be  his  fortune's  heir  thy  claim  is  good  • 
Thou  hast  the  name,  and  we  will  prove  the  blood." 

The  claim  was  made,  'twas  tried, — it  would  not  stana 
They  proved  the  blood,  but  were  refused  the  land. 

Assured  of  wealth,  this  man  of  simple  heart, 
To  every  friend  had  predisposed  a  part: 
His  wife  had  hopes  indulged  of  various  kin^ , 
The  three  Miss  Dingleys  had  their  school  assign  d, 
Masters  were  sought  for  what  they  each  required. 
And  books  were  bought  and  harpsichords  were  hired 
So  liigh  was  hope: — ^the  failure  touch'd  his  bra' « 
And  Robin  never  was  himself  again ; 
Yet  he  no  wrath,  no  angry  wish  expressed, 
But  tried,  in  vain,  to  labotu*  or  to  rest; 
Then  cast  hiis  bundle  on  his  back  and  went 
He  knew  not  whither,  nor  for  what  intent 

Ye^rs  fled ; — of  Robin  all  remembrance  past 
When  home  he  wander'd  in  his  rags  at  last : 
A  sailor's  jacket  on  his  limbs  was  thrown, 
A  sailor's  story  he  had  made  his  own ; 
Had  sufler'd  battles,  prisons,  tempests,  storme, 
Encountering  death  in  all  liis  agUest  forms; 
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HU  cheeks  were  haggard,  hollow  was  his  eye 
Where  madness  lark'd,  conceal 'd  in  misery; 
Want,  and  th'  ongentle  world,  had  taught  a  puti 
And  prompted  cunning  to  that  simple  heart. 
**  He  now  bethought  hun,  iie  would  roam  no  more 
But  live  at  home  and  labour  as  before.** 

Here  clothed  and  fed,  no  sooner  he  b^an 
To  round  and  redden,  than  away  he  ran ; 
His  wife  was  dead,  their  children  past  his  aid, 
So  unmolested,  from  his  home  he  stray'd : 
Six  years  elapsed,  when,  worn  with  want  and  pain, 
Came  Robin  wrapt  in  all  his  rags,  again : — 
We  chide,  we  pity; — placed  among  our  poor, 
He  fed  again,  and  was  a  man  once  more. 

As  when  a  gaunt  and  hungry  fox  is  found, 
Entrapp'd  alive  in  some  rich  hunter's  ground: 
Fed  for  the  field,  although  each  day's  a  feast, 
Fatten  you  may,  but  never  tame  the  beast; 
A  house  protects  him,  savoury  viands  sustain: 
But  loose  his  neck  and  off  he  goes  again : 
So  stole  our  Vagrant  from  his  warm  retreat, 
To  rove  a  prowler  and  be  deem'd  a  cheat. 

Hard  was  his  fare ;  for  him  at  length  we  saw, 
In  cart  convey'd  and  laid  supine  on  straw. 
His  feeble  voice  now  spoke  a  sinking  heart; 
His  groans  now  told  the  motions  of  the  cart; 
And  wlien  it  stopp'd,  he  tried  in  vain  to  stand; 
Closed  was  his  eye,  and  clench "d  his  clammy  hand; 
l^ife  ebb'd  apace,  and  our  best  aid  no  more 
Could  his  weak  sense  or  dying  heart  restore  • 
But  now  he  fell,  a  victim  to  the  snare, 
That  vile  attorneys  for  the  weak  prepare; — 
They  who  when  profit  or  resentment  call. 
Heed  not  the  groaning  victim  they  enthrall. 

Then  died  lamented,  in  the  strength  of  life, 
A  valued  Mother  and  a  faithful  Wife; 
Caird  not  away,  when  time  had  loosed  each  hold 
On  the  fond  heart,  and  each  desire  grew  cold ; 
But  when,  to  all  that  knits  us  to  our  kind. 
She  felt  fast-bound,  as  charity  can  bind; — 
Not  when  the  ills  of  age,  its  pain,  its  care, 
The  drooping  spirit  for  its  fate  prepare ; 
And,  each  affection  failing,  leaves  the  heart 
Loosed  from  life's  charm,  and  willing  to  depart: 
But  all  her  ties  the  strong  invader  broke, 
In  all  their  strength,  by  one  tremendous  stroke) 
Sudden  and  swift  the  eager  pest  came  on, 
And  terror  grew,  till  every  hope  wis  jgone: 
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Still  those  around  appear'd  for  ho|>6  to  seek! 
But  view'd  the  sick  and  were  afraid  to  speak.— - 

Slowly  they  bore,  with  solemn  step,  the  dead; 
When  grief  grew  loud  and  bitter  tears  were  shed, 
My  part  began ;  a  crowd  drew  near  the  place. 
Awe  in  each  eye,  alarm  in  every  face . 
So  swift  the  ill,  and  of  so  fierce  a  kind, 
That  fear  with  pity  mingled  in  each  mind ; 
Friends  with  the  husband  came  their  griefs  to  blend; 
For  good-man  Frankford  was  to  all  a  friend. 
The  last-bom  boy  they  held  above  the  bier, 
He  knew  not  grief,  but  cries  express'd  his  fear; 
Each  different  age  and  sex  reveaFd  its  pain, 
In  now  a  louder,  now  a  lower  strain; 
While  the  meek  father,  listening  to  their  tones, 
Swell'd  the  full  cadence  of  the  grief  by  groans. 

The  eider  sister  strove  her  pangs  to  hide. 
And  soothing  words  to  younger  minds  applied : 
**  Be  still,  be  patient;"  oft  she  strove  to  say; 
But  faii'd  as  oft,  and  weeping  tum'd  away. 

Curious  and  sad,  upon  the  fresh-dug  hill. 
The  village  lads  stood  melancholy  still; 
And  idle  children,  wandering  to  and  fro. 
As  Nature  guided,  took  the  tone  of  woe. 

Arrived  at  home,  how  then  they  gazed  around, 
In  every  place, — where  she — no  more  was  fiound ; — 
The  seat  at  table  she  was  wont  to  fill ; 
The  fire-side  chair,  still  set,  but  vacant  still: 
The  garden- walks,  a  labour  all  her  own ; 
The  latticed  bower,  with  trailing  shrubs  o'ergrown; 
The  Sunday-pew  she  fill'd  with  all  her  race, — 
Eaoh  place  of  hers,  was  now  a  sacred  place. 
That,  while  it  call'd  up  sorrows  in  the  eyes. 
Pierced  the  full  heart  and  forced  them  still  to  rise 

Oh  sacred  sorrow  1  by  whom  souls  are  tried. 
Sent  not  to  punish  mortals,  but  to  guide; 
If  thou  art  mine,  (and  who  shall  proudly  dare 
fo  tell  his  Maker,  he  has  had  his  share?) 
Still  let  me  feel  for  what  thy  pangs  are  sent, 
And  be  my  guide  and  not  my  punishment! 

Of  Leah  Cottsins  next  the  name  appears, 
With  honours  crown'd  and  blest  with  length  of  yeare 
Save  that  she  lived  to  feel,  in  life's  decay, 
The  pleasure  die,  the  honours  drop  away; 
A  matron  she  whom  ev6ry  village-wife 
View'd  as  the  help  and  guardian  of  her  life; 
Fathers  and  sons,  indebted  to  her  aid, 
Respect  to  her  and  her  profession  paid. 
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Who  111  the  house  of  plenty  largely  fed. 
Yet  took  her  station  at  the  pauper's  bed ; 
Nor  from  that  duty  could  be  bribed  sigain. 
While  fear  or  danger  urged  her  to  remain: 
In  her  experience  all  her  friends  relied, 
Heaven  was  her  help,  and  nature  was  her  guide. 

Thus  Leah  lived;  long  trusted,  much  caress'd. 
Till  a  Town- Dame  a  youthful  Farmer  bless'd; 
A.  gay  vain  bride,  who  would  example  give 
To  that  poor  village  where  she  deign'd  to  live; 
Some  few  months  past,  she  sent,  in  hour  of  need, 
For  Doctor  Glibby  who  came  with  wond'rous  speed: 
Two  days  he  waited,  all  his  art  applied, 
To  save  the  mother  when  her  infant  died: — 
"  'Twas  well  I  came,"  at  last  he  deign'd  to  say; 
"  'Twas  wond'rous  well;" — and  proudly  rode  away. 

The  news  ran  round ; — "  How  vast  the  Doctor's  pow*r! 
"  He  saved  the  Lady  in  the  trying  hour; 
Saved  her  from  death,  when  she  was  dead  to  hopOi 
And  her  fond  husband  had  resign'd  her  up: 
So  all,  like  her,  may  evil  fate  defy, 
If  Doctor  Glibb,  with  saving  hand,  be  nigh." 

Fame  (now  his  friend),  fear,  novelty,  and  whim, 
And  fashion,  sent  the  varying  sex  to  him: 
From  this,  contention  in  the  village  rose; 
And  these  the  Dame  espoused;  the  Doctor  tha$el 
The  wealthier  part,  to  him  and  science  went; 
With  luck  and  her  the  poor  remain'd  contqnt 

The  Matron  sighd;  for  she  was  vex  d  at  heart, 
With  so  much  profit,  so  much  fame,  to  part: 
"  So  long  successful  in  my  art,"  she  cried, 
"  And  this  proud  man,  so  young  and  so  untried!" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  dare  you  trust  your  wivu^ 
The  joy,  the  pride,  the  solace  of  your  lives, 
To  one  who  acts  and  knows  no  reason  why, 
But  trusts,  poor  hag!  to  luck  for  an  ally? — 
Who,  on  experience,  can  her  claims  advance. 
And  own  the  powers  of  accident  and  chance? 
A  whining  dame,  who  prays  in  danger's  view, 
(A  proof  she  knows  not  what  beside  to  do;) 
What's  her  experience?  In  the  time  that's  gone, 
Blundering  she  wrought  and  still  she  blunders  on»— 
And  what  is  Nature?  One  who  acts  in  aid 
Of  gossips  half  asleep,  and  half  afraid: 
With  such  allies  I  scorn  my  tame  to  blend, 
Skill  is  my  luck  and  courage  is  my  friend. 
No  slave  to  Nature,  'tis  my  chief  delight 
To  win  my  way  and  aet  in  her  despite:— 
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Trust  thea  my  art,  that,  in  itself  complete. 
Needs  no  assistance  and  fears  no  defeat." 

Warm  d  by  her  well-spiced  ale  and  aiding  pipe, 
The  angry  matron  grew  for  contest  ripe. 

''  Can  yon,,"  she  said,  "  ungrateful  and  unjust, 
Before  experience,  ostentation  trust! 
What  is  your  hazard,  foolish  daughters,  tell  ? 
Jf  safe,  you're  certain;  if  Secure,  you're  well: 
That  I  have  luck  must  friend  and  foe  confess, 
And  what's  good  judgment  but  a  lucky  guess? 
He  boasts,  but  what  he  can  do: — "will  you  run 
From  me,  your  friend?  who,  all  he  boasts,  have  donef 
By  proud  aud  learned  words  his  powers  are  known; 
By  healthy  boys  and  handsome  girls  my  own: 
Wives!  fathers!  children!  by  my  help  you  live; 
Has  this  pale  Doctor  more  than  life  to  give? 
No  stunted  cripple  hops  the  village  round; 
Your  hands  are  active  and  your  heads  are  soimd: 
My  lads  are  all  your  fields  and  flocks  require; 
My  lasses  all  those  sturdy  lads  admire. 
Can  this  proud  leech,  with  all  his  boasted  skill, 
Amend  the  soul  or  body,  wit  or  will? 
Does  he  for  courts  the  sons  of  farmers  frame, 
Or  make  the  daughter  differ  from  the  dame? 
Or,  whom  he  brings  into  this  world  of  woe, 
Prepares  he  them  their  part  to  undergo? 
If  not,  this  stranger  from  your  doors  repel. 
And  be  content  to  be  and  to  be  wellJ" 

She  spake,  but  ah!  with  words  too  strong  and  plain; 
Her  warmth  offended,  and  her  truth  was  vain; 
The  many  lefl  her,  and  the  friendly ^etr. 
If  never  colder,  yet  they  older  grew; 
Till,  unemploy*d,  she  felt  her  spirits  droop, 
And  took,  insidious  aid!  th'  inspiring  cup; 
Grew  poor  and  peevish  as  her  powers  decay'd, 
And  propp'd  the  tottering  frame  with  stronger  aid,— 
Then  died!  I  saw  our  careful  swains  convey. 
From  this  our  changefuWworld,  the  Matron's  clay. 
Who  to  this  world,  at  least,  with  equaf  care. 
Brought  them  its  changes,  good  and  ill  to  share. 

Now  to  his  grave  was  Roger  Cuff  convey'd, 
And  strong  resentment's  lingering  spirit  laid. 
Shipwreck'd  in  youth,  he  home  return *d  and  found 
His  brethren  three — and  thrice  they  wished  him  drown'di 
*^  I»  this  a  landsman's  love?  Be  certain  then 
We  port  for  ever!" — and  they  cried,  "  Amen!  ** 

His  words  were  truth's: — Some  fbrty  summers  fled. 
Bis  brethren  died;  his  kin  supposed  him  dead: 
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Three  nephews  these,  one  sprightly  nieoe,  and  ihMi 
Les8  near  in  blood — they  call'd  him  turly  John} 
He  workM  in  woods  apart  from  all  his  kind. 
Fierce  were  his  looks  and  moody  was  his  mind. 

For  home  the  sailor  now  began  to  sigh: — 
"  The  dogs  are  dead,  and  111  return  and  die; 
When  all  I  have,  my  gains,  in  years  of  care, 
The  younger  Cuffs  with  kinder  souls  shall  share- 
Yet  hold!  I'm  rich; — with  one  consent  they'll  say, 
'  You  re  welcome,  Uncle,  as  the  flowers  in  May." 
No;  I'll  disguise  me,  be  in  tatters  dress'd. 
And  best  befriend  the  lads  who  treat  me  best." 

Now  all  his  kindred, — neither  rich  nor  poor, — 
Kept  the  wolf  want  some  distance  from  the  door. 

In  piteous  plight  he  knock'd  at  Greorge's  gate, 
And  beggd  for  aid,  as  he  described  his  state; — 
But  stern  was  George; — '*  Let  them  who  had  thee  ttiXMig, 
Help  thee  to  drag  thy  weakened  frame  along; 
To  us  a  stranger,  while  your  limbs  would  move. 
From  us  depart,  and  try  a  stranger's  love : 
Hal  dost  thou  murmur?" — for,  in  Roger's  throat, 
Was  "  Rascal ! "  rising  with  disdainful  note. 

To  pious  James  he  then  his  prayer  address'd; — 
"  Good-lack,"  quoth  James, "  thy  sorrows  pierce  my  breast 
And,  had  I  wealth,  as  have  my  brethren  twain. 
One  board  should  feed  us  and  one  roof  contain: 
But  plead  I  will  thy  cause  and  I  will  pray : 
And  so  farewell!  Heaven  help  thee  on  thy  way!" 

"  Scoundrel!  "  said  Roger  (but  apart); — and  told 
His  case  to  Peter; — Peter  too  was  cold; — 
"  The  rates  are  high;  we  have  a-many  poor; 
But  I  will  think," — he  said,  and  shut  the  door. 
Then  the  gay  niece  the  seeming  pauper  press'd , — 
"  Turn,  Nancy,  turn,  and  view  this  form  distress'd; 
Akin  to  thine  is  this  declining  frame, 
And  this  poor  beggar  claims  an  uncle's  name." 

"  Avaunt!  begone!  "  the  courteous  maiden  said, 
**  Thou  vile  impostor!  Uncle  Roger's  dead; 
I  hate  thee,  beast;  thy  look  my  spirit  shocks; 
Oh!  that  r  saw  thee  starving  in  the  stocks!" 

"  My  gentle  niece! "  he  said — and  sought  the  wood 
**  I  hunger,  fellow;  prithee,  give  me  food!  ' 

"  Give !  am  I  rich  ?  This  hatchet  take,  and  try 
Thy  proper  strength,  nor  give  those  limbs  the  lie; 
Work,  feed  thyself,  to  thine  own  powers  appeal,  . 
Nor  whine  out  woes,  thine  own  right-hand  can  heal} 
And  while  that  hand  is  thine  and  thine  a  leg, 
S««"^  of  the  proud  or  of  the  base  to  be<?." 
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"  Come,  gttrl^  Johrtj  thy  wealthy  kinsman  view,* 
Old  Ro^^er  said; — "  thy  words  are  brave  aiid  tnie; 
Come,  live  with  me:  we'll  vex  those  scoundrel-boy ^, 
And  that  prim  shrew  shall,  envying,  hear  our  joys. — 
Tobacco's  glorious  fume  all  day  well  share, 
With  beef  and  brandy  kill  all  kinds  of  care; 
We'll  beer  and  biscuit  on  our  table  heap. 
And  rail  at  rascals,  till  we  fall  asleep." 

Such  was  their  life ;  but  when  the  woodman  died, 
His  grieving  kin  for  Roger's  smiles  applied — 
In  vain;  he  shut,  with  stem  rebuke,  the  door. 
And  dying,  built  a  refuge  for  the  poor 
With  this  restriction,  That  no  Cuff  should  share 
One  meal,  or  shelter  for  one  moment  there. 

My  Record  ends: — But  hark!  e'en  now  I  hear 
The  bell  of  death,  and  know  not  whose  to  fear: 
Our  farmers  all,  and  all  our  hinds  were  well; 
In  no  man's  cottage  danger  seem'd  to  dwell : — 
Yet  death  of  man  proclaim  these  heavy  chimes. 
For  thrice  they  sound,  with  pausing  space,  three  timea 

"  Go;  of  my  Sexton  seek.  Whose  days  are  sped? — 
What!  he,  himself  I— and  is  old  Nibble  dead?" 
His  eightieth  year  he  reach'd,  still  undecay'd, 
A.nd  rectors  five  to  one  close  vault  convey'd : — 
But  he  is  gone;  his  care  and  skill  I  lose, 
And  gain  a  mournful  subject  for  my  Muse : 
His  masters  lost,  he'd  oft  in  turn  deplore. 
And  kindly  add, — "  Heaven  grant,  I  lose  no  more!" 
Yet,  while  he  spake,  a  sly  and  pleasant  glance 
Appear'd  at  variance  with  his  complaisance : 
For,  as  he  told  their  fate  and  varying  worth, 
He  archly  lookd,— "  I  yet  may, bear  thee  forth." 
"  When  first " — (he  so  began)—"  my  trade  I  plied. 
Good  master  Addle  was  the  parish-guide; 
His  clerk  and  sexton,  I  beheld  with  fear, 
His  stride  majestic,  and  his  frown  severe; 
A  noble  pillar  of  the  church  he  stood. 
Adorn  d  with  college-gown  and  parish  hood: 
Then  as  he  paced  the  hallow'd  aisles  about, 
He  fiU'd  the  seven-fold  surplice  fairly  out! 
But  in  his  pulpit  wearied  down  witli  prayer. 
He  eat  and  seem'd  as  in  his  study's  chair; 
For  while  the  anthem  swell  d,  and  when  it  ceased, 
Th'  expecting  people  view'd  tlieir  slumbering  priest  • 
Who,  dozing,  died. — Our  Parson  Petle  was  next; 
*  I  will  not  spare  you,'  was  his  favourite  text; 
Nor  did  he  spare,  but  raised  them  many  a  pound; 
Et  a  me  he  mulct  for  my  poor  rood  of  ground  j 
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Yet  cared  he  nought,  but  with  a  gibing  speech, 

*  What  should  I  do,'  quoth  he,  '  but  what  I  preach? 
His  piercing  jokes  (and  he'd  a  plenteous  store) 
Were  daily  offer'd  both  to  rich  and  poor; 

His  scorn,  his  love,  in  playful  words  he  spoke; 

His  pity,  praise,  and  promise,  were  a  joke : 

But  though  so  young  and  blest  with  spirits  high, 

He  died  as  grave  as  auy  judge  could  die : 

The  strong  attack  subdued  his  lively  powers, — 

His  was  the  grave,  and  Doctor  Grandspear  ours. 

"  Then  were  there  golden  times  the  village  round. 
In  his  abundance  all  appear  d  t'  abound ; 
Liberal  and  rich,  a  plenteous  board  he  spread, 
E'en  cool  Dissenters  at  his  table  fed; 
Who  wish'd  and  hoped, — and  thought  a  man  so  kind 
A  way  to  Heaven,  though  not  their  own,  might  find; 
To  them,  to  all,  he  was  polite  and  free, 
Kind  to  the  poor,  and,  ah!  most  kind  to  me! 

*  Ralph^  would  he  say,  '  Ralph  Dibble^  thou  art  old ; 
That  doublet  fit,  'twill  keep  thee  from  the  cold: 
How  does  my  sexton? — What!  the  times  are  bard; 
Drive  that  stout  pig,  and  pen  him  in  thy  yard.' 
But  most  his  rev  rence  loved  a  mirthful  jest: — 

*  Thy  coat  is  thin;  why,  man,  thou  'rt  barely  dress'd; 
It's  worn  to  th'  thread:  but  I  have  nappy  beer; 
Clap  that  within,  and  see  how  they  will  wear! ' 

"  Gay  days  were  tliese;  but  they  were  quickly  last: 
When  first  he  came,  we  found  he  cou'dn't  last: 
A  whoreoon  cough  (and  at  the  fall  of  leaf) 
Upset  him  quite; — but  what's  the  gain  of  grief? 

"  Then  came  the  Author  Rector:  his  delight 
Was  all  in  books;  to  read  them  or  to  write: 
Women  and  men  he  strove  alike  to  shun. 
And  hurried  homeward  when  his  tasks  were  done: 
Courteous  enough,  but  careless  what  he  said, 
For  points  of  learning  he  reserved  his  head; 
And  when  addressing  either  poor  or  rich. 
He  knew  no  better  than  his  cassock  which: 
He,  like  an  osier,  was  of  pliant  kind, 
Erect  by  nature,  but  to  bend  inclined; 
Not  like  a  creeper  falling  to  the  ground, 
Or  meanly  catching  on  the  neighbours  round  :— 
Careless  was  he  of  surplice,  hood,  and  band, — 
And  kindly  took  them  as  they  came  to  hand; 
Nor,  like  the  doctor,  wore  a  world  of  hat, 
As  if  he  sought  for  dignity  in  that : 
He  talk'd,  he  gave,  but  not  with  cautious  rtflesi 
Nor  tum'd  from  gipsies,  vagabonds,  or  fools; 
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It  was  his  nature,  but  they  thought  it  whim, 
And  so  our  beaux  and  beauties  turn'd  from  him: 
Of  questions,  much  he  wrote,  profound  and  dark,— 
How  spake  t}ie  serpent,  and  where  stopp'd  the  ark; 
From  what  far  laud  the  queen  of  Shebii  came; 
Who  Salem's  Priest,  and  what  his  fathers  name; 
He  made  the  Song  of  Songs  its  mysteries  yield, 
And  Revelations  to  the  world  reveal'd. 
He  sleeps  i'  the  aisle, — but  not  a  stone  records 
His  name  or  fame,  his  actions  or  his  words: 
And  truth,  your  reverence,  when  I  look  around, 
And  mark  the  tombs  in  our  sepulchral  ground, 
(Though  dare  I  not  of  one  man's  hope  to  doubt), 
I'd  join  the  party  who  repose  without. 

"  Next  came  a  Youth  fi'om  Cambridge,  and,  in  truth 
He  was  a  sober  and  a  comely  youth;  , 

He  blush'd  in  meekness  as  a  modest  man. 
And  gain'd  attention  ere  his  task  began ; 
When  preaching,  seldom  ventured  on  reproof, 
But  touch'd  his  neighbours  tenderly  enough. 
Him,  in  his  youth,  a  clamorous  sect  assaiKd, 
Advised  and  censured,  flatter 'd, — and  prevail'd. — 
Then  did  he  much  his  sober  hearers  vex. 
Confound  the  simple,  and  the  sad  perplex; 
To  a  new  style  his  reverence  rashly  took; 
Loud  grew  his  voice,  to  threatening  swell'd  his  look; 
Above,  below,  on  either  side,  he  gazed. 
Amazing  all,  and  most  himself  amazed: 
No  more  he  read  his  preachments  pure  and  plain, 
But  launch'd  outright,  and  rose  and  sank  again: 
At  times  he  smiled  in  scorn,  at  times  he  wept, 
And  such  sad  coil  with  words  of  vengeance  kept, 
That  our  best  sleepers  started  as  they  slept 

"  *  Conviction  comes  like  lightning,'  he  would  cry; 
*  In  vain  you  seek  it,  and  ia  vain  you  fly; 
'Tis  like  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  wind. 
Unseen  its  progress,  but  its  power  your  find ; 
It  strikes  the  cliild  ere  yet  its  reason  wakes; 
His  reason  fled,  the  ancient  sire  it  shakes; 
The  proud,  learn 'd  man,  and  him  who  loves  to  know 
How  and  from  whence  these  gusts  of  grace  will  blow, 
It  shuns, — but  sinners  in  their  way  impedes. 
And  sots  and  harlots  visits  in  their  deeds: 
Of  faith  and  penance  it  supplies  the  place; 
Assures  the  vilest  that  they  live  by  grace. 
And,  without  running,  makes  them  win  the  race.' 

"  Such  was  the  doctrine  our  young  propliet  taught; 
And  here  co~v'yi>.i,  <>4re  confusion  wrought; 
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When  his  thin  cheek  assumed  a  deadly  hue 

And  all  the  rose  to  one  small  spot  withdrew; 

Thej  call'd  it  hectic;  'twas  a  fiery  flush, 

Morafiz'd  and  deeper  than  the  maiden  hlush; 

His  paler  lips  the  pearly  teeth  disclosed. 

And  laboring  lungs  the  leii>;th'uing  speech  opposed* 

No  more  his  span-girth  shanks  aud  quiv  ring  thls^bt 

Upheld  a  body  of  the  smaller  size ; 

But  down  he  sank  upon  his  dying  bed, 

And  gloomy  crotchets  fill'd  his  wandering  head.— 

"  *  Spite  of  my  faith,  lUl-saviug  faith,'  he  cried, 
*  I  fear  of  worldly  works  the  wicked  pride; 
Poor  as  I  am,  degraded,  abject,  blind. 
The  good  I've  wrought  still  rankles  in  my  mind; 
My  fldn&s-deeds  all,  and  6 very  deed  I've  done, 
My  moral-rags  defile  me  every  one ; 
It  should  not  be: — what  say'st  thou?  tell  me,  Ralph/ 
Quoth  I,  'Your  reverence,  I  believe,  you're  safe: 
Your  faith's  your  prop,  nor  have  you  pass'd  such  time 
In  life's  good-works  as  swell  them  to  a  crime. 
If  I  of  pardon  for  my  sins  were  sure, 
About  my  goodness  I  would  rest  secure.' 

"  Such  was  his  end;  and  mine  approaches  fast; 
I've  seen  my  best  of  preachers, — and  my  last."— 

He  bow'd,  and  archly  smiled  at  what  he  said, 
Civil  but  sly:—"  And  is  old  Dibble  dead?  '' 

Yes!  he  is  gone:  and  we  are  going  all; 
Like  flowers  we  wither,  and  like  leaves  we  tall;— 
Here,  with  an  infant,  joyful  sponsors  come, 
Then  bear  the  new-made  Christian  to  its  home; 
A  few  short  years  and  we  behold  him  stand, 
To  ask  a  blessing,  with  his  bride  in  hand: 
A  few,  still  seeming  shorter,  and  we  hear 
His  widow  weeping  at  her  husband's  bier: — 
Thus,  as  the  months  succeed,  shall  infants  take 
Their  names;  thus  parents  shall  the  child  forsake; 
Thus  brides  again  and  bridegrooms  blithe  shall  kneol^ 
By  love  or  law  compelled  their  vows  to  seal, 
Ere  I  again,  or  one  like  me,  explore 
These  simple  Annals  of  the  Yillags  Poos. 
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imperfect  View  which  can  be  given  of  these  Subjects. 
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Dbscbibe  the  Borough" — though  our  idle  tribe 
May  love  description,  can  we  eo  describe, 
That  you  shall  fairly  streets  and  buildings  trace, 
And  all  that  gives  distinction  to  a  place! 
This  cannot  be;  yet,  moved  by  your  request, 
A  part  I  paint — let  Fancy  form  the  rest. 

Cities  and  towns,  the  various  haunts  of  men, 
Require  the  pencil ;  they  defy  the  pen : 
Could  he,  wlio  simg  so  well  the  Grecian  fleet. 
So  well  have  sung  of  alley,  lane,  or  street? 
Can  measured  lines  tliese  various  buildings  show, 
The  Town-Hall  Turning,  or  the  Prospect  Row? 
Can  I  the  seats  of  wealth  and  want  explore. 
And  lengthen  out  my  lays  from  ioor  to  door? 

Then  let  thy  Fancy  aid  me — 1  repair 
From  this  tall  mansion  of  our  last-year's  Mayor 
Till  we  the  outskirts  of  the  Borough  reach. 
And  these  half- buried  buildings  next  the  beach; 
Where  hang  at  open  doors  the  net  and  cork, 
While  squalid  sea-dames  mend  the  meshy  work ; 
Till  comes  the  hour,  when  fishing  through  the  tide, 
The  weary  husband  throws  his  freight  aside; 
A  living  mass,  which  now  demands  the  wife, 
Th'  alternate  labours  of  their  humble  hfe. 

Can  scenes  like  these  withdraw  thee  frcm  thy  woodt 
T.hy  upland  forest  cr  thy  valley's  flood? 
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Seek  then  diy  garden's  «hrabby  bonnd,  md 
Aa  it  steals  by,  upon  the  bordering  brook; 
That  winding  streamlet,  limpid,  lingering,  alow; 
Where  the  reeds  whisper  when  the  zephyrs  Uoir* 
Where  in  the  midst,  apon  her  thh>ne  of  green. 
Site  the  hirge  Lily  as  the  water's  qneen : 
And  makes  the  current,  forced  awhile  to  stay. 
Mormor  and  babble  aa  it  shoots  away: 
Draw  then  the  stronget^t  contrast  to  that  stream. 
And  oar  broad  river  will  before  thee  seem. 

With  ceaseless  motion  comes  and  goes  the  tide 
Flowing,  it  fills  the  ciiannel  vast  and  wide; 
Then  back  to  sea,  with  strong  majcrsdc  sweep 
It  rolls,  in  ebb  yet  tern  Die  and  deep; 
Here  Samphire-banks  and  Salt-wort  bound  the  flood. 
There  stakes  and  sea-weeds  withering  on  the  mud; 
And  hitler  up.  a  ridge  of  all  things  base, 
Which  some  string  tide  has  roll'd  upon  the  place. 

Thy  gentle  river  b<jasts  its  pigmy  boat. 
Urged  on  by  pains,  half  groondeii,  half  afloat; 
While  at  her  stem  an  angler  taket^  his  stand. 
And  marks  the  fish  he  porposes  to  laud; 
From  that  clear  space,  where  in  the  cheerfol  rmy 
Of  the  warm  sun,  the  scaly  people  play. 

Far  other  ci-aft  our  prouder  river  shows, 
Hoys,  pinks,  and  sIoods:  brigs,  brigantines  and  snows 
Nor  angler  we  on  onr  wide  stream  descry, 
But  one  f>oor  dredger  where  his  oysters  lie: 
He,  cold  and  wet,  and  driving  with  the  tide, 
Bt-ats  his  weak  arms  against  his  tarry  ride. 
Then  d.ains  the  remnant  of  diluted  gin. 
To  aid  the  warmth  that  langui>hes  witliiu; 
Reiu-\viuj5  oft  his  poor  attempts  to  beat 
His  tingling  fingers  Into  gathering  Beat 

He  -h.iii  a_ain  be  seen  wiieii  evening  comes. 
And  social  {parties  crowd  their  favourite  rooms: 
Where  on  the  table  pipes  and  paj-er  lie. 
The  streaming  bowl  or  foaming  tankard  by; 
'T  is  then,  witli  all  these  comforts  spread  around, 
They  hear  the  painful  dredcers  wt-lconie  sound 
And  few  themselves  the  .-.avoiu^  lx>«u  «leny, 
The  tWi  that  feeds  tlu-  living  l;;xui y 

Yon  i«  our  Quay  I  tliose  smaller  hoys  from  lowB, 
Its  various  ware,  for  country-use  bring  down ; 
Those  laden  waggons,  in  retuni,  impart 
The  country-pnwluce  to  the  city  mart; 
Hark !  to  tl»e  clamour  in  that  miry  road, 
Bounded  and  narrow'd  by  yon  vessels  load; 
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The  lumbering  wealth  she  empties  round  the  placei^ 

Package,  and  parcel,  hogshead,  chest,  and  case; 

While  the  loud  seaman  and  the  angry  hind, 

Mingling  in  business,  bellow  to  the  wind. 
Near  these  a  crew  amphibious,  in  the  docks, 

Rear,  for  the  sea,  those  castles  on  the  stocks: 

See!  the  long  keel,  which  soon  the  waves  must  hide; 

Seel  the  strong  ribs  which  form  the  roomy  side; 

Bolts  yielding  slowly  to  the  sturdiest  stroke, 

And  planks  which  curve  and  crackle  in  the  smoke. 

Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  far 

Bear  the  warm  pungeance  of  o'er-boiling  tar. 
Dabbling  on  shore  half-naked  sea-boys  crowd, 

Swim  round  a  ship,  or  swing  upon  the  shroud; 

Or  in  a  boat  purloin'd,  with  paddles  play, 

And  grow  familiar  with  the  watery  way: 
^  Young  though  they  be,  they  feel  whose  sons  they  are. 

They  know  what  British  seamen  do  and  dare; 

Proud  of  that  fame,  they  raise  and  they  enjoy 

The  rustic  wonder  of  the  village-boy. 
Before  you  bid  these  busy  scenes  adieu, 

Behold  the  wealth  that  lies  in  public  view. 

Those  far  extended  heaps  of  coal  and  coke. 

Where  fresh-tiU'd  lime-kilns  breathe  their  stifling  smoke 

This  shall  pass  off,  and  you  behold,  instead, 

The  night-fire  gleaming  on  its  chalky  bed ; 

When  from  the  Light-house  brighter  beams  will  rise. 

To  show  the  shipman  where  the  shallow  lies. 
Thy  walks  are  ever  pleasant;  every  scene 

Is  ri  jh  in  beauty,  lively,  or  serene 

Rich — is  that  varied  view  with  woods  around, 

Seen  from  the  seat,  within  tlie  shrubb'ry  bound; 

Where  shines  the  distant  lake,  and  where  appear 

From  ruins  bolting,  unmolested  deer; 

Lively — the  village-green,  the  inn,  the  place 

Where  the  good  widow  schools  her  infant-race. 

Shops,  whence  are  heard  the  hammer  and  the  saw. 

And  village-pleasures  unreproved  by  law: 

Then  how  sereile!  when  in  your  favourite  room, 

Gales  from  your  jasmines  soothe  the  evening  gloom; 

When  from  your  upland  paddock  you  look  down,  JMf^ 

And  just  perceive  the  smoke  which  hides  the  town;  ^^ 

When  weary  peasants  at  the  close  of  day 

"V\Jalk  to  their  cots,  and  part  upon  the  way ; 

When  cattle  slowly  cross  the  shallow  brook. 

And  shepherds  pen  their  folds,  and  rest  upon  theur  crook. 

We  prune  our  hedges,  prime  our  slender  trees. 

And  nothing  looks  ontutor'd  ai«d  at  ease. 
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On  the  wide  heath,  or  in  the  flow*iy  vale. 
We  scent  the  vapours  of  the  sea-bom  gale; 
Broad-beaten  paths  lead  on  from  stile  to  stile, 
And  sewers  from  streets,  the  road-side  banks  defile*, 
Our  guarded  fields  a  sense  of  danger  show, 
Where  garden-crops  with  corn  and  clover  grow; 
Fences  are  fonn'd  of  ^vreck  and  pleu^d  around. 
(With  tenters  tipp'd)  a  strong  repulsive  bound; 
Wide  and  deep  ditches  by  the  gardens  run, 
And  there  in  ambush  lie  the  trap  and  gun  ; 
Or  yon  broad  board,  which  guards  each  tempting  prin^ 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  lies. 

There  stands  a  cottage  with  an  open  door. 
Its  garden  undefended  blooms  before; 
Her  wheel  is  still,  and  overturn'd  her  stool, 
While  the  lone  Widow  seeks  the  neighb'ring  pool: 
Tliis  gives  us  hope,  all  views  of  town  to  shun — 
No!  here  are  tokens  of  the  Sailor-son; 
That  old  blue  jacket,  and  that  shirt  of  check, 
And  silken  kerchief  for  the  seaman's  neck; 
Sea-spoils  and  shells  from  many  a  distant  shore. 
And  furry  robe  from  frozen  Labrador. 
^  Our  busy  streets  and  sylvan  walks  between, 

)i^^         «— F^,  marshes,  bog  and  heath  all  intervene; 
Here  pits  of  cragj"witli  spohgy,  plashy  bas-^. 
To  some  enrich  th'  uncultivated  space: 
For  there  are  blossoms  rare,  arid  curious  rush. 
The  gale's  rich  balm,  and  sun-dew's  crimson  blusli, 
Whose  velvet  leaf  with  radiant  beauty  dress'd. 
Forms  a  f;ay  pillow  for  the  plover's  breast. 

Not  distant  far,  a  house  commodious  made, 
(Lonely  yet  public  stands)  for  Sunday-trade; 
Thither,  for  this  day  free,  gay  parties  go,  . 
Their  tea-house  wjilk,  their  tippling  rendezvous, 
There  humble  couples  sit  in  corner  bowers 
Or  gaily  ramble  for  th'  allotted  hours: 
Sailor  and  lasses  from  the  town  attend. 
The  servant-lover,  the  apprentice-friend; 
With  all  the  idle  social  tribes  who  seek 
And  find  their  humble  pleasures  once  a  week. 

Ttirn_to  the  watery  worldj — but  who  to  thee 
(A  woncler^et  unvTcw  d7  shall  paint — the  Sea? 
Various  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms. 
When  lull'd  by  zephyrs,  or  when  roused  by  storms 
Its  colours  changing,  when  from  clouds  and  sun 
Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surfj\ce  run ; 
Embrown'd  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene, 
In  limpid  blue  and  evanescent  green ; 
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And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie, 

Lift  the  fair  sail,  and  cheat  th'  experienced  eye. 

Be  it  the  Su#imer-noon :  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place ; 
Then  just  the  hot  aui  stony  beach  above, 
Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confusiori  move; 
( For  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  assends, 
And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends) — 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion;  swelling  as  it  sleeps, 
Then  slowly  sinking:  curling  to  the  strand, 
Faint,  la^  waves  o'ercreep  the  ridgy  sand, 
Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow, 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchor  d ;  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  slowly  by  the  tide: 
Art  thou  not  present,  this  calm  scene  before, 
Where  all  beside  is  pebbly  length  of  shore, 
And  far  as  eye  can  reach,  it  can  discern  no  more? 

Yet  sometimes  comes  a  ruflUng  cloud  to  make 
The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake; 
As  an  awaken'd  giant  with  a  frown 
Might  show  his  wrath,  and  then  to  sleep  sink  down. 

View  now  the  Winter  storm  1  above,  one  cloud, 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  the  skies  o'ershroud ; 
Th'  un wieldly  porpoise  through  the  day  before 
Had  roU'd  in  view  of  boding  men  on  shore;    . 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  show'd  his  form 
Dark  as  the  cloud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights,  yet  dreads  to  roam. 
The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising — all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change ;  the  waves  so  swell'd  and  steep. 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells, 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells: 
But  nearer  land,  you  may  the  billows  trace. 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chase; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach, 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch : 
Curl'd  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  f'roe, 
And  then  re-flowing,  take  their  grating  course, 
Raking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
iloird  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  lasu 

Far  off  the  Petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the  spray; 
She  rises  often,  oft^n  drops  again, 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main 
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High  o'er  the  nsstless  deep,  above  tLe  reach 
(K  giinncr  8  hope,  vast  flights  of  Wild-dacks  stralch} 
Far  as  the  eye  can  p:lancc  on  either  side, 
111  a  broad  sfiace  and  level  line  they  glide; 
All  in  their  wcd^^like  fii^ires  from  the  oortli, 
Day  after  day,  flight  after  flight  go  fortlu 
In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  Sca-gulla  urge, 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly, 
Far  back,  tlien  turn,  and  all  their  force  apply. 
While  to  the  stonn  they  give  their  weak  oomplaining 
Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast, 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest 

Darkness  begins  to  reign ;  the  louder  wind 
Appals  the  weak  and  awes  the  firmer  mind: 
But  frights  not  him,  whom  evening  and  the  spray 
In  pMirt  conceal — yon  Prowler  on  Ids  way: 
-Lo!  he  has  something  seen:  he  runs  apace, 
As  if  he  fear'd  couiptinion  in  the  chase; 
He  sees  nis  prize,  and  now  he  turns  again. 
Slowly  and  sorrowing — "  Was  your  search  in  vjun?** 
Gruflly  he  answers.  "  'T  is  a  sorry  sight! 
A  seaman's  body:  there'll  be  more  to  night!" 

Hark!  to  those  soui.vls!  thev're  from  distress  at 
How  quick  they  come!  What  terrors  may  there  be  I 
Yes,  't  is  a  driven  vessel :  I  discern 
Lights,  signs  of  terror  gleaming  from  the  stem: 
Others  behold  them  too,  and  from  the  town 
In  various  parties  seamen  hurry  down ; 
Their  wives  pursue,  and  damsels  urged  by  dread 
Lest  men  so  dear  be  into  danger  led; 
Their  head  the  gown  hjvs  hooded,  and  their  call 
In  this  sad  night  is  piercing  like  the  squall ; 
They  feel  their  kinds  of  power,  and  when  they  meefti 
Chide,  fondle,  weep,  dare,  threaten,  or  intreat. 

See  one  poor  girl,  all  terror  and  alarm. 
Has  fondly  seized  upon  her  lover's  arm; 
'■*  Thou  shalt  not  venture;"  and  he  answers  "  No! 
f  will  not " — still  she  cries,  "  Thou  shalt  not  go." 

No  need  of  this;  not  here  the  stoutest  boat 
Can  through  such  breakers,  o'er  such  billows  float. 
Yet  may  they  view  these  lights  upon  the  beach. 
Which  yield  them  hope,  when  help  can  never  reach. 

From  parted  clouds  the  moon  her  nidiance  thrown 
On  the  wild  waves,  and  all  the  danger  shows; 
But  shows  them  beaming  in  her  shining  vest. 
Terrific  splendour!  gloom  in  glory  dress'd* 
This  for  a  moment,  and  then  clouds  agjiin 
Hirle  every  beam«  and  fear  and  darkness  reign. 
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But  hear  we  now  those  sounds?     Do  lights  appear? 
I  see  them  not!  tlie  storm  alone  I  hear: 
And  lo!  the  sailors  homeward  take  their  way; 
Man  must  endure — let  us  submit  and  pray. 

Such  are  our  Winter- views:  but  night  conies  (M— 
Now  business  sleeps,  and  daily  cares  are  gone ; 
Now  parties  form,  and  some  their  friends  assist 
To  waste  the  idle  hours  at  sober  whist; 
The  tavern's  pleasure  or  the  concert's  charm 
Unnumber'd  moments  of-  their  sting  disaraa ; 
Play-bills  and  open  doors  a  crowd  invite, 
To  pass  off  one  dread  p6rtion  of  the  night; 
And  show  and  song  arfd  luxury  combined, 
Lift  off  from  man  this  burthen  of  mankind. 

Others  advent'rous  walk  abroad  and  meet 
Returning  parties  pacing  through  the  street. 
When  various  voices,  in  the  dying  day, 
Hum  in  our  walks,  and  greet  us  in  our  way; 
When  tavern-lights  flit  on  from  room  to  room. 
And  guide  the  tippling  sailor  sta^ering  home; 
There  as  we  pass,  the  jingling  bells  betray, 
How  business  rises  with  the  closing  day: 
Now  walking  silent,  by  the  river's  side, 
The  ear  perceives  the  rippling  of  the  tide; 
Or  measured  cadence  of  the  lads  who  tow 
Some  enter 'd  hoy,  to  fix  her  in  her  row; 
Or  hollow  sound,  which  from  the  parish-bell 
To  some  departed  spirit  bids  farewell! 

Thus  shall  you  something  of  Qur  bosouoh  knoii 
Far  as  a  verse,  with  Fancy's  aid,  can  show; 
Of  Sea  or  River,  of  a  Quay  or  Sti*eet, 
The  best  description  must  be  incomplete; 
But  when  a  happier  theme  succeeds,  and  when 
Men  are  our  subjects  and  the  deeds  of  men ; 
Then  may  we  find  the  Muse  in  happier  style, 
And  we  may  sometimes  sigh  and  sometimes  smOdb 
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"  What  is  a  Church?  " — Let  Truth  and  Reason  speak, 
They  would  reply,  "  The  faithiiil,  pure,  and  meek ; 
From  Christian  folds,  the  one  selected  racOi 
Of  all  professions,  and  in  every  place." 

"  What  is  a  Church? " — "  A  flock,"  our  Vicar  cries, 
Whom  bishops  govern  and  whom  priests  advise; 
Wherein  are  various  states  and  due  degrees. 
The  Bench  for  honour,  and  the  Stall  for  ease ; 
That  ease  be  mine,  which,  after  all  his  cares. 
The  pious,  peaceful  prebendary  shares." 

"  What  is  a  Church?  " — Our  honest  Sexton  tells, 
'T  is  a  tall  building,  with  a  tower  and  bells; 
Where  priest  and  clerk  with  joint  exertion  strive 
To  keep  the  ardour  of  their  flock  alive; 
That,  by  his  periods  eloquent  and  grave; 
This,  by  responses,  and  a  well-set  stave : 
These  for  the  living;  but  when  life  be  fled, 
I  toll  myself  the  requiem  for  the  dead." 

'T  is  to  this  Church  I  call  thee,  and  that  place 
Where  slept  our  fathers  when  they'd  run  their  raoe 
We  too  shall  rest,  and  then  our  children  keep 
Their  road  in  life,  and  then,  forgotten,  sleep ; 
Meanwhile  the  building  slowly  falls  away. 
And  like  the  builders,  will  in  time  de<;ay. 

The  old  Foundation — but  it  is  not  clear 
When  it  was  laid — ^you  care  not  for  the  year; 
On  this,  as  parts  decayed  by  time  and  storms. 
Arose  these  various  disproportion 'd  forms. 
Yet  Gothic  all — the  learn'd  who  visit  us 
(And  our  small  \v'ondors)  have  decided  thus : — 
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•*  Yon  noble  Gothic  arch,"  "  That  Crotiiio  door; " 
So  have  they  said;  of  proof  you  11  need  no  more. 

Here  large  plain  columns  rise  in  solemn  style, 
^ou'd  love  the  gloom  they  make  in  either  aisle; 
When  the  sun's  rays,  enfeebled  as  they  pass 
(And  shorn  of  splendour)  through  the  storied  glass, 
Faintly  display  the  figures  on  the  floor, 
Which  pleased  distinctly  in  their  place  before. 

But  ere  you  enter,  yon  bold  Tower  survey, 
Tall  and  entire,  and  venerably  grey. 
For  time  has  soften  *d  what  was  harsh  when  new 
And  now  the  stains  are  all  of  sober  hue; 
The  living  stains  which  Nature's  hand  alone, 
Profuse  of  life,  pours  forth  upon  the  stone: 
For  ever  growing;  where  the  common  eye 
Can  but  the  bare  and  rocky  bed  descry; 
There  Science  loves  to  trace  her  tribes  minute, 
The  juiceless  foliage,  and  the  tasteless  fruit; 
There  she  perceives  them  round  die  surface  creep. 
And  while  they  meet  their  due  distinction  keep; 
Mix'd  but  not  blended;  each  its  name  retains, 
And  these  are  Nature's  ever-during  stains. 

And  wouldst  thou,  Artist!  with  thy  tints  and  brush. 
Form  shades  like  these?  Pretender,  where  thy  blush? 
In  three  short  hours  shall  thy  presuming  hand, 
Th'  effect  of  three  slow  centuries  command? 
Thou  may' St  thy  various  greens  and  greys  contrive, 
They  are  not  Lichens,  nor  like  aught  alive; — 
But  yet  proceed,  and  when  thy  tints  are  lost. 
Fled  in  the  shower,  or  crumbled  by  the  frost; 
When  all  thy  work  is  done  away  as  clean 
As  if  thou  never  spread'st  thy  grey  and  green. 
Then  may'st  thou  see  how  Nature's  work  is  done 
How  slowly  true  she  lays  her  colours  on ; 
When  her  least  speck  upon  the  hardest  flint 
Has  mark  and  form  and  is  a  living  tint; 
And  so  embodied  with  the  rock,  tibat  few 
Can  the  small  germ  upon  the  substance  view. 

Seeds,  to  our  eye  invisible,  will  find 
On  the  rude  rock  the  bed  that  fits  their  kind; 
There,  in  the  rugged  soil,  they  safely  dwell, 
Till  showers  and  snows  the  subtle  atoms  swell, 
And  spread  th'  enduring  foliage; — then  we  trace 
The  freckled  flower  upon  the  flinty  base; 
These  all  increase,  till  in  unnoticed  years 
The  stony  tower  as  grey  with  age  appears; 
With  coats  of  vegetation,  thinly  spread 
Coat  above  coat,  the  living  on  the  dead: 
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These  then  dissolve  to  dust,  and  make  a  way 

For  bi^lder  foliage,  nursed  by  their  decay: 

The  long-enduring  Ferns  in  time  will  all 

Die  aiul  depose  thoir  dust  upon  the  wall; 

Whero  the  wing*d  seed  may  rest,  till  many  a  flowof 

Show  Flora's  triumph  o'er  the  falling  tower. 

But  ours  yet  stands,  and  has  its  Bells  renown *d 
For  size  magnificent  and  solemn  sound; 
Each  has  its  motto:  some  contrived  to  tell, 
In  monkish  rhyme,  the  uses  of  a  bell ; 
Such  wondrous  good,  as  few  conceive  could  spring 
From  ten  loud  coppers  when  their  clappers  swing. 

Enter 'd  the  church — we  to  a  tomb  proceed. 
Whose  names  and  titles  few  attempt  to  read^ 
Old  English  letters,  and  those  half  pick'd  out« 
Leave  us,  unskilful  readers,  much  in  doubt; 
Our  sons  shall  see  its  more  degraded  state; 
The  tomb  of  grandeur  hastens  to  its  fate; 
That  marble  arch,  our  sexton's  favourite  show 
With  all  those  ruffd  and  painted  pairs  below; 
The  noble  Lady  and  the  Lord  who  rest 
Supine,  as  courtly  dame  and*warrior  dress'd; 
All  are  departed  frem  their  state  sublime. 
Mangled  and  wounded  in  their  war  with  Time 
Col  leagued  with  mischief;  here  a  leg  is  fled, 
And  lo!  the  Baron  with  but  half  a  head; 
Midway  is  cleft  the  arch;  the  very  base 
Is  batter'd  round  and  shifted  from  its  place. 

Wonder  not,  Mortal,  at  thy  quick  decay — 
See!  men  of  marble  piecemeal  melt  away; 
When  whose  the  image  we  no  longer  read, 
But  monuments  themselves  memorials  need. 

With  few  such  stately  proofs  of  grief  or  pride 
By  wealth  erected,  is  our  Church  supplied; 
But  we  have  mural  tablets,  every  size. 
That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise. 

Death  levels  man, — the  wicked  and  the  just, 
The  wise,  the  weak,  lie  blended  in  the  dust ; 
And  by  the  honours  dealt  to  every  name, 
The  King  of  Terrors  seems  to  level  fame. 
— Seel  here  lamented  wives,  and  every  wife 
The  })ride  and  comfort  of  her  husband's  life; 
Here,  to  her  spouse,  with  every  virtue  graced, 
His  mournful  widow  has  a  trophy  placed; 
And  here  t  is  doubtful  if  the  duteous  son. 
Or  the  good  father,  be  in  praise  outdone. 

This  may  be  Nature :  when  our  friends  wo  lo86^ 
Our  alter'd  feelings  alter  too  our  views : 
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What  in  their  tempers  teasea  us  or  distressed, 
Is,  with  our  anger  and  the  dead,  at  rest ; 
And  much  we  grieve,  no  longer  trial  made, 
For  that  impatience  which  we  then  display'd; 
Now  to  their  love  and  worth  of  every  kind, 
A  soft  compunction  turns  th'  afflicted  mind; 
Virtues  neglected  then,  adored  become. 
And  graces  slighted,  blossom  on  the  tomb. 

'T  is  well ;  but  let  not  love  nor  grief  believe 
That  we  assent  (who  neither  loved  nor  grieve) 
To  all  that  praise  which  on  the  tomb  is  read. 
To  all  that  passion  dictates  for  the  dead ; 
But  more  indignant,  we  the  tomb  deride, 
Whose  bold  inscription  flattery  sells  to  pride. 

Read  of  this  Burgess — on  the  stone  appear 
How  worthy  he!  how  virtuous!  and  how  dear! 
What  wailing  was  there  when  his  spirit  fled. 
How  mourn  d  his  lady  for  her  lord  when  dead. 
And  tears  abundant  through  the  town  were  shed ; 
See !  he  was  liberal,  kind,  religious,  wise. 
And  free  from  all  disgrace  and  all  disguise ; 
His  sterling  worth,  which  words  cannot  express. 
Lives  with  his  friends,  their  pride  and  their  distresc 

All  this  of  Jacob  Hobnes?  for  his  the  name; 
He  thus  kind,  liberal,  just,  religious? — Shame! 
What  is  the  truth?     Old  Jacob  married  thrice; 
He  dealt  in  coals,  and  av'rice  was  his  vice; 
He  ruled  the  Borough  when  his  year  came  on. 
And  some  forget,  and  some  are  glad  he's  gone ; 
For  never  yet  with  shilling  could  he  part. 
But  when  it  left  his  hand,  it  struck  his  heart. 

Yet,  here  will  Love  its  last  attentions  pay. 
And  place  memorials  on  these  beds  of  clay. 
Large  level  stones  lie  flat  upon  the  grave, 
And  half  a  century's  sun  and  tempest  brave; 
But  many  an  honest  tear  and  heart-felt  sigh    « 
Have  fbllow'd  those  who  now  unnoticed  lie; 
Of  these  what  numbers  rest  on  every  side! 
Without  one  token  left  by  grief  or  pride; 
Their  graves  soon  levell'd  to  the  earth,  and  then 
Will  other  hillocks  rise  o'er  other  men ; 
Daily  the  dead  on  the  decay'd  are  thrust. 
And  generations  follow,  "  dust  to  dust." 

Yes!  there  are  real  Mourners — I  have  seen 
A  fair,  sad  Girl,  mild,  sufiering,  and  serene; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  claim'd, 
And  to  be  useful  as  resign'd  she  aim'd : 
Neatly  she  dress'd,  nor  vainly  scem'd  t'  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect; 
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But  when  her  wearied  parens  sank  to  sleeo, 

She  sought  hor  place  to  meditate  and  weep: 

Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  displayed 

That  faithful  Memory  brings  to  Sorrow's  aid: 

For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  Youth, 

Uer  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestioned  truth; 

In  evry  place  she  wander 'd,  where  they'd  been. 

And  sadly  sacred  held  the  parting  scene; 

Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 

With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace; 

For  long  tlie  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say, 

Each  time  he  saild, — "  This  once,  and  then  the  day:" 

Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went, 

He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sail'd,  and  great  the  care  she  took. 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  lus  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow: 
For  he  to  Greenland  sail  d,  and  much  she  told. 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold; 
Yet  saw  not  danger;  dangers  he'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood : 
His  mess-mates  smileil  at  flushings  in  his  cheek. 
And  he  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain; 
Hope  was  awaken  d,  as  for  home  he  sail'd, 
But  quickly  sank,  and  never  more  prevail'd. 

He  calld  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — "  Thomas  I  must  die: 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast. 
And  gazing  go! — if  not,  this  trifle  take. 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake; 
Yes!  I  must  die — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on  I 
Give  me  one  look,  before  my  life  be  gone. 
Oh!  give  me  that,  and  let  me  not  despair. 
One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer.* 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more;  I  will  not  paint 
The  Lovers'  meeting:  she  beheld  him  faint, — 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew; 
He  tried  to  smile,  &nd,  half  succeeding,  said, 
**  Yes !  I  must  die ;  '  and  hope  for  ever  fled. 
Still  long  she  nursed  him:  tender  thoughts  meantime 
Were  interchanged  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
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To  lier  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away; 
With  him  she  pray'd,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head: 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer; 
Apart  she  sigh'd;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot;        • 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — "  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink : " 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard ; — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
Ajid  led  him  forth,  and  placed  liim  in  his  chair; 
Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall, 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people — death  has  made  them  dear; 
He  named  his  Friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  press'd, 
And  fondly  whisper'd,  "  Thou  must  go  to  rest;" 
"  I  go,"  he  said:  but  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound  I 
Then  gazed  affrighten'd ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love, — and  all  was  past  I 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above. 
Neatly  engraved — an  ofiering  of  her  love; 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed, 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead ; 
She  would  have  grieved,  had  friends  presumed  to  spait 
The  least  assistance — 'twas  her  proper  care. 

Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit. 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round, 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destn^« 

Forbear,  sweet  Maid  I  nor  be  by  fancy  led. 
To  hold  mysterious  converse  with  the  dead; 
For  sure  at  length  thy  thoughts,  thy  spirits  pain, 
In  this  sad  conflict  will  disturb  thy  brain; 
All  have  their  tasks  and  trials;  tlune  are  hard. 
Hut  short  the  time,  and  glorious  the  reward; 
Thy  patient  spirit  to  thy  duties  give, 
Regard  the  dead,  but  to  the  living;  live. 
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Where  ends  our  chancel  in  a  vaulted  space,  * 
Sleep  the  departed  Vicarg*of  the  place; 
Of  most,  all  mention,  memory,  thought  are  past— 
But  take  a  slight  memorial  of  the  last. 

To  what  famed  college  we  our  Vicar  owe, 
To  what  fair  country,  let  historians  show: 
Few  now  remember  when  the  mild  young  man, 
Ruddy  and  fair,  his  Sunday-task  began; 
Few  live  to  speak  of  that  soft  soothing  look 
He  cast  around,  as  be  prepared  his  book; 
It  was  a  kmd  of  supplicating  smile, 
But  nothing  hopeless  of  applause  the  while; 
And  when  he  finish  d,  his  corrected  pride 
Felt  the  desert,  and  yet  the  praise  denied. 
Thus  he  his  race  began,  and  to  the  end 
His  constant  care  was,  no  map  to  offent^  • 
No  haughty  virtues  stirrSriiis  peaceful  mind; 
Nor  urged  the  Priest  to  leave  the  flock  behind'. 
He  was  his  Master's  Soldier,  but  not  one 
To  lead  an  army  of  his  Martyrs  on: 
Eg^  was  his  ruling  passion;  yet  was  Love, 
Qf  .timid  kind,  once  known  his  heart  to  movo 
It  l^d  his  patient  spirit  where  it  paid 
Its  languid  offerings  to  a  listening  Maidf) 


*^lie,  with  her  widowM  Mother,  heard  him  ipeak, 
And  sought  awhile  to  find  what  he  would  seek: 
Smiling  he  came,  he  smiled  when  he  withdrew, 
And  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  two ; 
Meeting  and  parting  without  joy  or  pain, 
He  seem'd  to  come  that  he  might  go  again. 
The  wondering  girl,  no  prude,  but  something  nioe^ 
At  length  was  chill'd  by  his  unmelting  ice; 
She  found  her  tortoise  held  such  sluggish  pace, 
That  she  must  turn  and  meet  him  in  the  chase: 
This  not  approving,  she  withdrew  till  one 
Came  who  appear'd  with  livelier  hope  to  run; 
Who  sought  a  readier  way  the  heart  to  move, 
Than  by  faint  dalliance  of  unfixing  love. 

Accuse  me  not  that  I  approving  paint 
Impatient  Hope  or  Love  without  restraint; 
Or  think  the  Passions,  a  tumultuous  throng, 
Strong  as  they  are,  ungovernably  strong: 
But  is  the  laiurel  to  the  soldier  due, 
Who  cautious  comes  not  into  danger's  view? 
What  worth  has  Virtue  by  Desire  untried, 
When  Nature's  self  enlists  on  duty's  side? 
The  married  dame  in  vain  assail'd  the  truth 
And  guarded  bosom  of  the  Hebrew  youth; 
But  with  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  On 
The  love  was  lawful,  and  the  guard  was  gone; 
But  Joseph's  fame  had  lessen'd.  in  our  view, 
Had  he,  refusing^  fled  the  maiden  too. 

Yet  oiu*  good  priest  to  Joseph's  praise  aspired. 
At  once  rejecting  what  his  heart  desired ; 
"  I  am  escaped,"  he  said,  when  none  pursued ; 
When  none  attack'd  him,  "  I  am  unsubdued:'' 

Oh  pleasing  pangs  of  love!"  he  sang  again, 
Cold  to  the  joy,  and  stranger  to  the  pain. 
Ev'n  in  his  age  would  he  address  the  young, 

I  too  have^felt  these  fires,  and  they  are  strong  j* 
But  from  the  time  he  left  his  favourite  maid, 
To  ancient  females  his  devoirs  were  paid; 
And  still  they  miss  liim  after  Morning-prayer; 
Noi"  yet  successor  fills  the  Vicar's  chair. 
Where  kindred  spirits  in  his  praise  agree, 
A  happy  few,  as  mild  and  cool  as  he; 
The  easy  followers  in  the  female  train, 
Led  without  love,  and  captives  without  chain. 

Ye  Lilies  male  I  think  (as  your  tea  you  sip, 
While  the  town  small-talk  flows  from  lip  to  Up; 
Intrigues  half-gather'd,  conversation-scraps, 
Kitchen-cabal>s  and  nursery-mishaps  ) 
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If  the  vast  world  may  not  some  scene  prodnoe, 
Sonic  state  where  your  small  talents  might  have  use 
Withm  seraglios  you  might  harmless  move, 
'Mid  ranks  of  beauty,  and  in  haunts  oi  love; 
There  from  too  daring  man  the  treasures  guard, 
An  easy  duty,  and  its  own  reward; 
Nature's  soft  substitutes,  you  there  might  save 
From  crime  the  tyrant,  and  from  wrong  the  sl^va 

But  let  applause  be  dealt  in  all  we  may. 
Priest  was  cheerful,  and  in  season  jgav; 
His  firequent  visits  seldom  fail'd  to  please; 
{]  Easy  himself,  he  sought  his  neighbour's  ease, 
To  a  small  garden  with  delight  he  came, 
And  gave  successive  flowers  a  summer's  fame; 
These  he  presented  with  a  grace  his  own 
To  his  fair  friends,  and  made  their  beauties  known. 
Not  without  moral  compliment;  how  they 
"  Like  flowers  were  sweet,  and  must  like  flowers  deca^. ' 

Sinaple  he  was,  and  loved  the  simple  truth, 
YeVliad  some  usefuTcunning  from  his  youth ; 
A  cunning  never  to  dishonour  lent, 
^iAnd  rather  for  defence  than  conquest  meant; 
'T  was  fear  of  power,  with  some  desire  to  rise, 
But  not  enough  to  make  him  enemies; 
He  ever  aim'd  to  please;  and  to  offend 
Was  ever  cautious;  for  he  sought  a  friend; 
Yet  for  the  friendship  never  much  would  pay, 
Content  to  bow,  be  silent,  and  obey. 
And  by  a  soothing  suff 'ranee  find  his  way. 
\^iddling  and  fishing  were  his  arts:  at  times 
He  altejud  sermons,  and  he  aimjd  at  rhymes; 
^     C     ^And  his  fair  friends,  not  yet  intent  on  cards, 
0  (M*  •'^Oft  he  amused  with  riddles  and  charades. 

Mild  were  his  doctrines,  and  not  one  discourse 
But  gain'd  in  softness  what  it  lost  in  force; 
Kind  his  opinions;  he  would  not  receive 
^An  ill  report,  nor  evil  act  believel^ 
"  If  true,  't  was  wrong;  but  blemish  great  or  small 
Have  all  mankind;  yea,  sinners  are  we  all." 

If  ever  fretful  thought  disturb'd  his  breast, 
If  aught  of  gloom  that  cheerful  mind  oppress'd, 
It  sprang  from  innovation ;  it  was  then 
He  spake  of  mischief  made  by  restless  meiij) 
Not  by  new  doctrines:  never  in  his  life-- 
Would  h  ^  attend  to  controversial  strife ; 
For  Sects  he  cared  not;  "  They  are  not  of  us, 
Nor  nerd  we,  bretiiren,  their  concerns  discusH; 
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But  'tis  the  ch^mge,  the  schism  at  home  I  feel : 
nis  few  perceive,  and  none  have  skill  to  heal ; 
Not  at  the  altir  our  yomig  brethren  read 
(Facing  their  flock)  the  decalogne  and  creed; 
But  at  their  duty,  in  their  desks  they  stand, 
With  naked  surplice,  lacking  hood  and  bond; 
Churches  are  now  of  holy  song  bereft. 
And  half  our  ancient  customs  changed  or  left; 
Few  sprigs  of  ivy  are  at  Christmas  seen, 
Nor  crimson  berry  tips  the  holly's  green ; 
Mistaken  choirs  refuse  the  solemn  strain 
Of  ancient  Stemhold,  which  from  ours  amain 
Comes  flying  forth  from  aisle  to  aisle  about, 
Sweet  links  of  harmony  and  long  drawn  out." 

These  were  to  him  essentials;  all  tilings  new 
He  deem'd  superfluous,  useless,  or  untrue; 
To  all  beside  indifi'erent,  easy,  cold, 
Here  the  fire  kindled,  and  the  woe  was  told. 

Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth, 
"  It  must  be  right:  I've  done  it  from  my  youth.'* 
Questions  he  answer'd  in  as  brief  a  way, 
"  It  must  be  wrong — it  was  of  yesterday." 

Though  mild  benevolence  our  Priest  possess'd, 
*T  was  but  by  wishes  or  by  words  express'd, 
Circles  in  water,  as  they  wider  flow. 
The  less  conspicuous  in  their  progress  grow. 
And  when  at  last  they  touch  upon  the  shore. 
Distinction  ceases,  and  they're  view'd  no  more. 
His  love,  like  that  last  circle,  all  embraced, 
But  with  efiect  that  never  could  be  traced. 

Now  rests  our  Vicar.     They  who  knew  him  best. 
Proclaim  his  life  t'  have  been  entirely  rest; 
Free  from  all  evils  which  disturb  his  mind, 
Whom  studies  vex  and  controversies  blind. 

The  rich  approved, — of  them  in  awe  he  stood, 
The  poor  admired, — they  all  believed  him  good; 
The  old  and  serious  of  his  habits  spoke; 
The  frank  and  youthful  loved  his  pleasant  joke; 
Mothers  approved  a  safe  contented  guest, 
And  daughters  one  who  back'd  each  small  request 
In  him  his  flock  found  nothing  to  condemn; 
Him  sectaries  liked, — he  never  troubled  them; 
No  trifles  fail'd  his  yielding  mind  to  please, 
And  all  his  passions  sunk  in  early  ease; 
Nor  one  so  old  has  left  this  world  of  sin, 
More  lik'9  thv  being  that  he  enter'd  in. 
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Ask  rou  what  lands  oar  Pastor  tithes? — ^Alas! 
Hut  few  our  acres,  and  but  short  oar  grass: 
lu  some  tat  pastures  of  the  rich,  indeed, 
May  roll  the  singrle  cow  or  favourite  steed; 
\Vlu\  stnbltsftKl,  is  here  for  pleasure  seen, 
His  slei'k  sides  bathing  in  the  dewy  green; 
But  these,  our  hilly  heath  and  common  wide 
Yield  a  slight  portion  fur  the  parish-guide; 
No  crv>ps  luxuriant  in  our  borders  stand. 
For  here  we  plough  the  ocean,  not  the  land; 
Still  reason  wills  that  we  oar  Pastor  pay, 
A.Hd  custom  duos  it  on  a  certiun  day: 
Much  is  the  duty,  small  the  legal  due. 
And  this  with  grateful  minds  wo  keep  in  view; 
Ivieh  makes  his  otf  Ving.  some  by  habit  led, 
Some  by  the  thought,  that  all  men  must  be  fed 
l>utY  auil  love,  and  piety  and  pride, 
Have  ea^'h  their  force,  and  for  the  Priest  proTide 

Not  thus  our  Curate,  one  whom  all  believe 
Tious  and  just,  and  for  whose  fate  they  grieve; 
All  see  him  poor,  but  evn  the  vulgar  know 
Ho  merits  love,  and  their  respect  bestow, 
A  man  so  learn  d  you  shall  but  seldom  see. 
Nor  one  so  honour  d.  so  aggrieved  as  he; — 
Not  grieveil  by  years  alone ;  though  his  appear 
Dark  and  more  dark;  severer  on  severe: 
Not  in  his  need, — and  yet  we  all  must  grant 
How  painful  'tis  for  feeling  Age  to  want: 
Nor  in  his  body's  suflerings:  yet  we  know 
Whoro  Time  as  plough  d,  there  misery  loves  to  sow, 
But  in  the  wearied  mind,  that  all  in  vain 
Wars  with  distress,  and  struggles  with  its  pain. 

His  Father  saw  his  [>owers — "  Fll  give,"  qioth  ho, 
**  My  tirst-born  learning;  'twill  a  portion  be:" 
Unhappy  gift !  a  portion  for  a  son  I 
But  ail  he  had: — he  leamd,  and  was  undone! 

Better,  apprenticed  to  an  humble  trade, 
Had  he  the  cassock  for  the  priesthood  made. 
Or  tlirown  the  shuttle,  or  the  saddle  shaped. 
And  all  these  pangs  of  feeling  souls  escapedL 
He  once  had  hope — Hope,  ardent,  lively,  light; 
His  feelings  pleasant,  and  his  prospects  bright: 
Eager  of  fame,  he  read,  he  thought,  he  wrote, 
Weigh 'd  the  Greek  page,  and  added  note  on  note; 
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At  morn,  at  evening  at  his  work  was  he, 
And  dream 'd  what  his  Euripides  would  be. 

Inen  care  began: — he  loved,  he  woo'd,  he  wed; 
Hope  cheer'd  him  still,  and  Hymen  bless  d  his  bed-* 
A  curate's  bed!  then  came  the  woeful  years; 
The  husband's  terrors,  and  the  father's  tears; 
A  wife  grown  feeble,  mourning,  pining,  vex'd 
With  wants  and  woes — by  daily  cares  perplex'd; 
No  more  a  help,  a  smiling,  soothing  aid, 
But  boding,  drooping,  sickly,  and  afraid. 

A  kind  physician,  and  without  a  fee. 
Gave  his  opinion — "  Send  her  to  the  sea." 
'*  Alas! "  tlie  good  man  answer'd,  "  can  I  send 
A  friendless  woman?     Can  I  find  a  friend? 
No;  I  must  with  her,  in  her  need,  repair 
To  that  new  place;  the  poor  lie  every  where, — 
Some  priest  will  pay  me  for  my  pious  pains: " 
He  siiid,  he  came,  and  here  he  yet  remains. 

Behold  his  dwelling!  this  poor  hut  bo  hires, 
Where  he  from  view,  though  not  from  want,  retires; 
Where  four  fair  daughters,  and  five  sorrowing  sons, 
Partake  his  sufi'erings,  and  dismiss  his  duns; 
411  join  their  eiforts,  and  in  patience  learn 
To  want  the  comforts  they  aspire  to  earn; 
For  the  sick  mother  something  they'd  obtain. 
To  soothe  her  grief  and  mitigate  her  pain; 
For  the  sad  father  something  they  d  procure, 
To  ease  the  burden  they  themselves  endure. 

Virtues  like  these  at  once  delight  and  press 
On  the  fond  father  with  a  proud  distress; 
On  all  around  he  looks  with  care  and  love. 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  happy  to  approve. 

Then  from  his  care,  his  love,  his  grief  he  steals, 
And  by  himself  an  Author's  pleasure  feels: 
Each  line  detains  him ;  he  omits  not  one, 
And  all  the  sorrows  of  his  state  are  gone. — 
Alas!  even  then,  in  that  delicious  hour. 
He  feels  his  fortune,  and  laments  its  power. 

Some  Tradesman's  bill   his  wandering  eyes  engage. 
Some  scrawl  for  payment  thrust  'twixt  page  and  page; 
Some  bold,  loud  rapping  at  his  humble  door, 
Some  surly  message  he  has  heard  before, 
Awake,  alarm,  and  tell  him  he  is  poor. 

An  angry  Dealer,  vulgar,  rich,  and  proud. 
Thinks  of  his  bill,  and,  passing,  raps  aloud; 
The  elder  daughter  meekly  makes  him  way—- 
**  I  watit  my  money,  and  I  cannot  stay: 
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M7  miU  is  stopped;  wh&t,  Bliss!  I  cannot  grind; 
Gro  tell  your  father  he  must  raise  the  wind:" 
Still  trembling,  troubled,  the  dejected  maid 
Says,  "  Sir!  my  father! — '*  and  then  stops  afraid 
Ev'n  his  hard  heart  is  soften'd,  and  he  hears 
Her  voice  with  pity;  he  respects  her  tears; 
His  stubborn  features  half  admit  a  smile, 
And  his  tone  softens — "  Well!  Ill  wait  awhile." 

Pity!  a  man  so  good,  so  mild,  so  meek. 
At  such  an  age,  should  have  his  bread  to  seek; 
And  all  those  rude  and  fierce  attacks  to  dread, 
That  are  more  harrowing  than  the  want  of  bread 
Ah!  who  shall  whisper  to  that  misery  peace! 
And  say  that  want  and  insolence  shall  cease? 

"  But  why  not  publish  ?  " — those  who  know  too  w^ 
Dealers  in  Greek,  are  fearful  'twill  not  sell; 
Then  he  himself  is  timid,  troubled,  slow. 
Nor  likes  his  labours  nor  his  griefs  to  show; 
The  hope  of  fame  may  in  his  heart  have  place, 
But  he  has  dread  and  horror  of  disgrace; 
Nor  has  he  that  confiding,  easy  way, 
That  might  his  learning  and  himself  display. 
But  to  his  work  he  from  the  world  retreats, 
And  frets  and  glories  o'er  the  favourite  sheets. 

But  see!  the  Man  himself;  and  sure  I  trace 
Signs  of  new  joy  exulting  in  that  face 
O'er  care  that  sleeps — we  err,  or  we  discern 
Life  in  thy  looks — the  reason  we  may  leiirn? 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  happy,  I  confess. 
To  learn  that  some  are  pleased  with  happiness 
Which  others  feel — there  are  who  now  combine 
The  worthiest  natures  in  the  best  design. 
To  aid  the  letter'd  poor,  and  sootlie  such  ills  as  mine 
We  now  more  keenly  feel  the  world's  contempt, 
And  from  its  miseries  are  the  least  exempt; 
Now  Hope  shall  whisper  to  the  wounded  breast, 
And  Grief,  in  soothing  expectation,  rest. 

"  Yes,  I  am  taught  that  men  who  think,  who  fed. 
Unite  the  pains  of  thoughtful  men  to  heal ; 
Not  with  disdainful  pride,  whose  bounties  make 
The  needy  curse  the  benefits  they  take; 
Not  with  the  idle  vanity  that  knows 
Only  a  selfish  joy  when  it  bestows; 
Not  with  o'erbearing  wealth,  that,  in  disdain. 
Hurls  the  superfluous  bliss  at  groaning  pain: 
But  these  are  men  who  yield  such  blest  relief. 
That  with  the  grievance  they  destroy  the  grief; 
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Their  timely  aid  the  needy  sufferers  find, 
Their  generous  manner  soothes  the  suffering  mind; 
There  is  a  gracious  bounty,  form'd  to  raise 
Him  whom  it  aids;  their  charity  is  praise; 
A  common  bounty  may  relieve  distress, 
But  whom  tlie  vulgar  succour  they  oppress; 
This  though  a  favour  is  an  honour  too. 
Though  Mercy's  duty,  yet 't  is  Merit's  due; 
/'When  our  relief  from  such  resources  rise, 
^   All  painful  sense  of  obligation  dies; 
And  grateful  feelings  in  the  bosom  wake, 
For  't  is  their  offerings,  not  their  alms,  we  take. 

Long  may  these  founts  of  Charity  remain, 
And  never  shrink,  but  to  be  fiU'd  again ; 
True  I  to  the  Author  they  are  now  confin'd, 
To  him  who  gave  the  treasure  of  his  mind, 
His  time,  his  health, — and  thankless  found  mankind: 
But  there  is  hope  that  from  these  founts  may  flow 
A  side- way  stream,  and  equal  good  bestow; 
Good  that  may  reach  us,  whom  the  day's  distresa 
Keeps  from  the  fame  and  perils  of  the  Press; 
Whom  study  beckons  from  the  Ills  of  Life, 
And  they  from  Study;  melancholy  strife! 
Who  then  can  say,  but  bounty  now  so  free, 
And  so  diffused,  may  find  its  way  to  me? 

Yes!  I  may  see  my  decent  table  yet 
Cheer'd  with  the  meal  that  adds  not  to  my  debt; 
May  talk  of  those  to  whom  so  much  we  owe, 
And  guess  their  names  whom  yet  we  may  not  know; 
Blest,  we  shall  say,  are  those  who  thus  can  give, 
And  next  who  thus  upon  the  bounty  live; 
Then  shall  I  close  witii  thanks  my  hmnble  meal. 
And  feel  so  well — Oh,  Grodl  how  shall  I  feel  I  "* 
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LETTER   IV. 


6ECT8  AND  PROFESSIONS   IN   RBLIOIOK. 

Beets  and  Prctft^ssions  in  Religrion  are  niiroeroua  and  suooemiv« 
— l*<»noral  KffVvt  of  hhe  Zeal — Deists — Fanatical  Idev  of 
Chur.'h  Reformers — The  Churehof  Rome — Baptists — Sweden- 
Itorpans  — I'niversalists— Jews. 

MethodtAts  of  two  Kinds;  Calvinistie  and  Arminian.    • 

The  rrt^aohini;  of  a  Caivinistio  Enthusiast — EUs  Contempt  of 
Learning— DisUke  to  sound  Morality:  whj — His  Idea  of 
Conxontion— His  Suoeess  and  Pretensions  to  Humilitj. 

The  Arminian  Teaeher  of  the  oUler  Flock — Their  Notions  of 
the  v>iH»rations  and  Power  of  Satan — Description  of  his  De- 
viit's — rheir  ouiniou  of  regular  Ministers — Comparison  of 
these  with  the  I'reaeher  himself— A  Rebuke  to  his  Hearers: 
intro*luees  a  IVscription  of  the  powerful  Effects  of  the  Word 
in  the  early  and  awakening  Dajs  of  Methodism. 


•*  Sects  in  Religion?" — Yes,  of  every  race 
We  nurse  sotne  {X)rtiou  in  our  favour  d  place; 
Not  one  wann  proachor  of  one  growing  sect 
Can  flay  our  Bonnigh  treats  him  with  neglect; 
Frequent  as  fashions,  they  with  us  api>ear, 
And  you  might  ask.  '*  how  think  wo  for  the  year?  " 
They  com*}  to  us  as  ritler^  in  a  trade, 
And  with  much  art  exhibit  and  persuade. 

Minds  are  for  Sects  of  vju'ious  kinds  decreed, 
As  difl*'rent  soils  are  formM  for  dilf'rent  seed; 
Some  when  convorteil  sigh  in  sore  amaze. 
And  some  are  wnipt  in  ,)oy"s  ecstatic  blaze; 
Others  iigain  will  change  to  each  extreme. 
They  know  not  wliy — a>  hurried  in  a  dream; 
Unstable  they,  like  water,  take  all  forms, 
Are  quick  and  st;ignant;  have  their  calms  and  stomife 
High  on  the  hills,  they  in  the  sunbeams  glow, 
Then  muddiiv  thev  move  debased  and  slow; 
Or  cold  and  frozen  rest,  and  neither  rise  nor  flow. 

Yet  none  the  cool  and  prudent  Teacher  prize, 
On  hun  they  dote  who  wakes  their  ecstasies; 
With  passions  ready  primed  such  guide  they  meet* 
And  warm  and  kindle  with  tli  imparted  heat; 
'T  is  he  who  wakes  the  nameless  strong  desire, 
The  melting  rapture  and  the  glowing  tire; 
*T  is  he  who  pierces  deep  the  tortured  breast, 
And  stirs  the  terrors  never  more  to  rest 

Opposed  to  these  we  have  a  prouder  kind, 
Rash  without  heat,  and  without  raptures  blind; 
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These  our  Ghd  Tidings  unconcern'd  peruse, 
Search  without  awe,  and  without  fear  refuse; 
The  Truths,  the  blessings  found  in  Sacred  Writ, 
Call  forth  their  spleen,  and  exercise  their  wit; 
Respect  from  these  nor  saints  nor  martyrs  gain, 
The  zeal  they  scorn,  and  they  deride  the  pain; 
Ajj^  take  their  transient,  cool  contemptuous  view, 
Of  that  which  must  be  tried,  and  doubtless  may  be  true. 

Friends  of  our  Faith  we  have,  whom  doubts  like  thew 
And  keen  remarks,  and' bold  objections  please; 
They  grant  such  doubts  have  weaker  minds  oppress'd, 
Till  sound  conviction  gave  the  troubled  rest. 

"  But  still,"  they  cry,  "  let  none  their  censures  spare, 
They  but  confirm  the  glorious  hopes  we  share; 
From  doubt,  disdain,  derision,  scorn,  and  lies. 
With  five-fold  triumph  sacred  Truth  shall  rise." 

Yes  I  I  allow,  so  Truth  shall  staud  at  last. 
And  gain  fresh  glory  to  the  conflict  past : — 
As  Sol  way- Moss  (a  barren  mass  and  cold, 
Death  to  the  seed,  and  poison  to  the  fold). 
The  smiling  plain  and  fertile  vail  o'erlaid. 
Choked  the  green  sod,  and  kiU'd  the  springing  blade , 
That,  changed  by  culture,  may  in  time  be  seen, 
Enrich 'd  by  golden  grain,  and  pasture  green; 
And  these  fair  acres  rented  and  enjoy'd 
May  these  excel  by  Solway-Moss  destroy 'd. 

Still  must  have  mourn  d  the  tenant  of  the  day, 
For  hopes  destroy 'd,  and  harvests  swept  away;        \ 
To  him  the  gain  of  future  years  unknown, 
The  instant  grief  and  suffering  were  his  own : 
So  must  I  grieve  for  many  a  wounded  heart, 
Chiird  by  those  doubts  which  bolder  minds  impart: 
Truth  in  the  end  shall  shine  divinely  clear. 
But  sad  the  darkness  till  those  times  appear; 
Contests  for  truth,  as  wars  for  freedom,  yield 
Glory  and  joy  to  those  who  gain  the  field: 
But  still  the  Christian  must  in  pity  sigh 
For  all  who  suffer,  and  imcertain  die. 

Here  are,  who  all  the  Church  maintains  approve, 
But  yet  the  Church  herself  they  will  not  love; 
In  angry  speech,  they  blame  the  carnal  tie, 
Which  pure  Religion  lost  her  spirit  by; 
What  time  from  prisons,  flames,  and  tortures  led, 
She  slumber'd  careless  in  a  royal  bed ; 
To  make,  they  add,  the  Church's  glory  shine. 
Should  Diocletian  reign,  not  Constantino. 

**  In  pomp,"  they  cry,  "  is  England's  Church  arrayec^ 
Her  odd]  lUformers  wrought  like  men  afraid ; 


W»  would  bare  pall'd  her  giirgeoiu  bnnplH  down, 

And  spum'd  ber  mitre,  and  rfeRlad  liar  fDwni 
We  woold  have  troddea  low  both  beush  kiid  staS, 
Kor  left  1  tjtho  racoiuiiing.  greni  or  «nis!l.'" 

Let  UB  be  serious — Should  such  trinJi  corna, 
Are  tbej'  tbemuelveB  prepnred  for  Duu-tfrdam? 
It  teems  to  at  that  our  reformen  Imaw 
Th'  important  work  they  niulerttiok  to  do: 
Au  equaJ  pricBthood  ther  were  loth  to  try, 
LsBt  leal  Bud  cars  ahoald  with  ambitioa  die; 
To  ibeiD  it  Kom'd  that,  take  the  tanxh  away, 
Yet  priests  must  eat,  and  ;ou  mint  feed  or  pay) 
Would  Ihey  indeed,  who  liold  each  pii^  in  joom, 
Put  on  the  mniuile  when  they  tread  thi  comF 
Would  they  all,  gmtis,  wuoh  and  tend  the  (bid, 
Nor  uke  one  Qeece  to  keop  them  from  the  cold? 

Men  are  not  equal,  and    t  is  meet  and  rjglil 
That  robea  and  titles  our  reepeol  excite; 
Order  require  it;  'l  is  by  wulgar  pride 
That  auoh  roEard  is  cenanred  and  denied; 
Or  by  that  falae  enthiiaiaatic  leol. 
That  thinks  the  Spirit  will  the  priest  reveal. 
And  show  to  all  men,  by  their  poweriid  apeecl^ 
Who  are  appointed  and  inepired  to  teach: 
Alas  I  oonld  we  the  dani^rona  mle  bsliare. 
Whom  tor  lb™-  iBaolier  ahoold  tho  crowd  ms«l*tf 
Since  sJl  the  varying  kinds  demand  respeot, 
All  presi  you  on  tojun  tiuAc  cliodcn  sect, 
Although  but  iu  this  atngls  point  agreed, 
"  Deeert  your  oburohes  and  adopt  onr  creed." 

We  know  full  well  bow  much  our  forms  aStai 
The  burden 'd  Papist  and  the  umple  Friend: 
Him,  who  new  robes  Tor  every  service  takes, 
And  who  in  drub  and  beaver  ^gha  and  ehakei; 
Ha  on  tlie  priest,  wham  hood  and  band  adorn, 
Looks  with  a  sleepy  aye  of  silent  soom; 
■"■'■'         "  '■  and  and  gnide, 
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IT  several  Sects, — but  first  behold 
The  Chorob  of  Rome,  who  here  is  pom-  and  old; 
Use  not  triumphant  ndl'ry,  or,  at  leo^t. 
Let  not  thy  mother  be  a  whoro  and  beast ; 
Great  was  her  pride  indeed,  in  ancient  times, 
Yel  shall  wo  tlimk  of  DotMng  but  ber  ciiules? 
Exalted  higli  above  all  earthly  things. 
She  placed  her  ibot  upon  the  seek  of  kings; 
But  Bonie  have  deeply  since  avenged  Iba  crown, 
And  tlirowB  her  kIoT  and  her  bonoura  down; 
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Nor  neck  nor  ear  can  she  of  kings  command, 
Nor  place  a  foot  upon  her  own  fair  land. 

Among  her  sons,  with  us  a  quiet  few, 
Obscure  themselves,  her  ancient  state  review, 
And  fond  and  melancholy  glances  cast 
On  power  insulted,  and  on  triumph  past : 
They  look,  they  can  but  look,  with  many  a  sigh. 
On  sacred  buildings  doomed  in  dust  to  lie; 
"  On  seats,"  they  tell,  "  where  priests  mid  tapers  dim 
Breathed  the  warm  prayer,  or  tuned  the  midnight  hyi 
Where  trembling  penitents  their  guilt  confess  d, 
Where  want  had  succour,  and  contrition  rest; 
There  weary  men  from  trouble  found  relief,  * 
There  men  in  sorrow  found  repose  from  grief: 
To  scenes  like  these  the  fainting  soul  retired; 
Revenge  and  anger  in  these  cells  expired ; 
By  pity  soothed,  remorse  lost  half  her  fears, 
Aiid  soften 'd  pride  dropp'd  penitential  tears. 

"  Then  convent  walls  and  nunnery  spires  aroso, 
In  pleasant  spots  which  monk  or  abbot  chose ; 
When  counts  and  barons  saints  devoted  fed. 
And  making  cheap  exchange  had  pray  r  for  bread. 

"  Now  all  is  lost,  the  earth  where  abbeys  stood 
Is  layman's  land,  the  glebe,  the  stream,  the  wood; 
His  oxen  low  where  monks  retired  to  eat, 
His  cows  repose  upon  the  prior's  seat ; 
Ajid  wanton  doves  within  the  cloisters  bill. 
Where  the  chaste  votary  warr'd  with  wanton  will." 

Such  is  the  change  they  mourn,  but  they  restrain 
The  rage  of  grief,  and  passively  complain. 

We've  Baptists  old  and  new;  forbear  to  ask 
What  the  distinction — I  decline  the  task; 
This  I  perceive,  that  when  a  sect  grows  old, 
Converts  are  few,  and  the  converted  cold: 
First  comes  the  hot-bed  heat,  and  while  it  glows 
The  plants  spring  up,  and  each  with  vigour  growtj 
Then  comes  the  cooler  day,  and  though  awhile 
The  verdure  prospers  and  the  blossoms  smile, 
Yet  poor  the  fruit,  and  form'd  by  long  delay, 
Nor  will  the  profits  for  the  culture  pay; 
The  skilful  gard'ner  then  no  longer  stop;>, 
But  turns  to  other  beds  for  bearing  crops. 

Some  Swedenborgians  in  our  streets  are  found, 
Those  wandering  walkers  on  enchanted  ground, 
Who  in  our  world  can  other  worlds  survey. 
And  speak  with  spirits  though  confined  in  ciay: 
Of  Bible-mysteries  they  the  keys  possess, 
Assured  themselves,  where  wiser  men  bat  gaeMt 
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lis  theirs  to  see  around,  about,  above, — 
How  spirits  mingle  thoughts,  and  angels  move; 
Those  whom  our  grosser  yiews  from  us  exclude 
To  them  appear — a  heavenly  multitude; 
While  the  dark  sayings,  seal'd  to  men  like  us. 
Their  priests  interpret,  and  their  flocks  discuss 

But  while  these  gifted  men,  a  favour'd  fold, 
New  powers  exhibit  and  new  worlds  behold; 
Is  there  not  danger  lest  tlieir  minds  confound 
The  pure  above  them  with  the  gross  around? 
May  not  these  Phaetons,  who  thus  contrive 
'Twixt  heaven  above  and  earth  beneath  to  drive, 
When  from  their  flaming  chariots  they  descend, 
The  worlds  they  visit  in  their  fancies  blend? 
Alas!  too  sure  on  both  they  bring  disgrace. 
Their  earth  is  crazy,  and  their  heaven  is  base. 

We  have,  it  seems,  who  treat,  aiid  doubtless  well 
Of  a  chastising  not  awarding  Hell ; 
Who  are  assured  that  an  unoffended  God 
Will  cease  to  use  the  thunder  and  the  rod; 
A  soul  on  earth,  by  crime  and  folly  stain'd. 
When  here  corrected  has  improvement  gained; 
In  other  state  still  more  improved  to  grow, 
And  nobler  powers  in  happier  world  to  know; 
New  strength  to  use  in  each  divine  employ. 
And  more  enjoying,  looking  to  more  joy. 

A  pleasing  vision!  could  we  thus  be  sure 
Polluted  souls  would  be  at  length  so  pure; 
The  view  is  happy,  we  may  think  it  just. 
It  may  be  true — but  who  shall  add,  it  must? 
To  the  plain  words  and  sense  of  Sacred  Writ, 
With  all  my  heart  I  reverently  submit; 
But  where  it  leaves  me  doubtful,  I'm  afraid 
To  call  conjecture  to  my  reason's  aid; 
Thy  thoughts,  thy  ways,  great  God !  are  not  as  mine 
And  to  thy  mercy  I  my  soul  resign. 

Jews  are  with  us,  but  far  unlike  to  those, 
WTio,  led  by  David,  warr'd  with  Israel's  foes; 
Unlike  to  those  whom  his  imperial  son 
Taught  truths  divine — the  Preacher  Solomon 
Nor  war  nor  wisdom  yield  our  Jews  delight; 
They  will  not  study,  and  they  dare  not  fight. 

These  are,  with  us,  a  slavish,  knavish  crew. 
Shame  and  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Jew; 
The  poorest  masters  of  the  meanest  arts. 
With  cunning  heads,  and  cold  and  cautious  hearti}« 
They  grope  their  dirty  way  to  petty  gains. 
While  poorly  paid  for  their  nefarious  pains. 
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Amazing  race!  deprived  of  laiid  and  lawB. 
A  general  language,  and  a  public  cause; 
With  a  religion  none  can  now  obey, 
With  a  reproach  that  none  can  take  away. 
A  people  still,  whose  common  ties  are  gone; 
Who,  mix'd  with  every  race,  are  lost  in  none. 

What  said  their  Prophet? — "  Shouldst  thou  disobey 
The  Lord  shall  take  thee  from  thy  land  uway; 
Thou  shalt  a  by- word  and  a  proverb  be, 
And  all  shall  wonder  at  thy  woes  and  thee; 
Daughter  and  son,  slialt  thou,  while  captive,  have, 
And  see  them  made  the  bond-maid  and  the  slave ; 
He,  whom  thou  leav'st,  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring 
War  to  thy  country  on  an  eagle- wing; 
A  people  strong  and  dreadful  to  behold. 
Stern  to  the  young,  remorseless  to  the  old ; 
Masters  whose  speech  thou  canst  not  understand, 
By  cruel  signs  shall  give  the  harsh  command: 
Doubtful  of  life,  shalt  thou  by  night,  by  day, 
For  grief,  and  dread,  and  trouble  pine  away ; 
Thy  evening  wish, — Would  God  I  saw  the  sun! 
Thy  morning  sigh, — Would  God  the  day  were  done! 
Thus  shalt  thou  suffer,  and  to  distant  times 
Regret  thy  misery,  and  lament  thy  crimes.'* 

A  part  there  are,  whom  doubtless  man  might  trust, 
Worthy  as  wealthy,  pure,  religious,  just; 
They  who  with  patience,  yet  with  ra])ture  look 
On  the  strong  promise  of  the  Sacred  Book ; 
As  unfulfiird  th'  endearing  words  they  view. 
And  blind  to  truth,  yet  own  their  prophets  true; 
Well  pleased  they  look  for  Sion's  coming  state. 
Nor  think  of  Julian's  boast  and  Julian's  fate. 

More  might  I  add;  I  might  describe  the  flocks 
Made  by  Seceders  from  the  ancient  stocks; 
Those  who  will  not  to  any  guide  submit, 
Nor  find  one  creed  to  their  conceptions  fit — 
Each  sect,  they  judge,  in  something  goes  astray. 
And  every  church  has  lost  the  certain  way ; 
Then  for  themselves  they  carve  out  creed  and  laws, 
And  weigh  their  atoms,  and  divide  their  straws. 

A  Sect  remains,  which,  though  divided  long 
In  hostile  parties,  both  are  fierce  and  strong.  *' 

And  into  each  enlist  a  warm  and  zealous  throng. 
Soon  as  they  rose  in  fame,  the  strife  arose. 
The  Calvinistic  these,  th'  Arminian  those; 
WMth  Wesley  some  remained,  the  remnant  Whitfield  choiB 
Now  various  leaders  both  the  parties  take. 
And  tke  divided  hosts  their  new  divisions  make. 
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See,yonder  Preacher!  to  his  people  pass, 
Borne  up  and  swell'd  by  tabernacle-gas; 
Much  he  discourses,  and  of  various  points, 
All  unconnected,  void  of  limbs  and  joints: 
He  rails,  persuades,  explains,  and  moves  the  will 
By  fierce  bold  words,  and  strong  mechanic  skill. 

'*  That  Gospel,  Paul  with  zeal  and  love  maintaio'df 
To  others  lost,  to  yon  is  now  explained; 
No  worldly  learning  can  these  points  discuss*, 
Books  teach  them  not  as  they  are  taught  to  us. 
Illiterate  call  us !  — let  their  wisest  man 
Draw  forth  his  thousands  as  your  Teacher  can : 
They  give  their  moral  precepts :  so,  they  say, 
Did  Epictetus  once,  and  Seneca; 
One  was  a  slave,  and  slaves  we  all  must  be. 
Until  the  Spirit  comes  and  sets  us  free. 
Yet  hear  you  nothing  from  such  men  but  works; 
They  make  the  Christian's  service  like  the  Tm*ks . 

"  Hark  to  the  Churchman :  day  by  day  he  crie* 

*  Children  of  Men,  be  virtuous  and  be  wise: 

*  Seek  patience,  justice,  temperance,  meekness,  tinth* 

*  In  age  be  courteous,  be  sedate  in  youth'. — 
So  they  advise,  and  when  such  things  be  read, 
How  can  we  wonder  that  their  flocks  are  dead  ? 

"  The  Heathens  wrote  of  Virtue;  they  could  dwell 
On  such  light  points:  in  them  it  might  be  well; 
They  might  for  virtue  strive;  but  I  maintain, 
Our  strife  for  virtue  would  be  proud  and  vain. 
When  Samson  carried  Gaza's  gates  so  far, 
Lack'd  he  a  helping  hand  to  bear  the  bar? 
Thus  the  most  virtuous  must  in  bondage  gronn : 
Samson  is  grace,  and  carries  all  alone." 

"  Hear,  you  not  priests  their  feeble  spirits  g[)end, 
In  bidding  Sinners  turn  to  God,  and  mend; 
To  check  their  passions  and  to  walk  aright, 
To  run  the  Race,  and  fight  the  glorious  Fight? 
Nay  more — to  pray,  to  study,  to  improve, 
To  grow  in  goodness,  to  advance  in  love? 

"  Oh!  Babes  and  Sucklings,  dull  of  heart  and  alov 
Can  Grace  be  gradual?     Can  Conversion  grow? 
The  work  is  done  by  instantaneous  call ; 
Converts  at  once  are  made,  or  not  all ; 
Nothing  is  left  to  grow,  reform,  amend. 
The  first  emotion  is  the  Movement's  end . 
If  once  forgiven,  Debt  can  be  no  more; 
If  once  adopted,  will  the  heir  be  poor? 
The  man  who  gains  the  twenty-thousand  pnie. 
Does  he  by  little  and  by  littla  rise? 
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There  can  no  fortune  for  the  Soul  be  made. 
By  peddh'ng  cares  and  savings  in  her  trade." 

"  Why  are  our  sins  forgiven? — Priests  reply 
— *  Because  by  faith  on  mercy  we  rely; 
Because,  believing,  we  repent  and  pray.' — 
Is  this  their  doctrine? — then  they  go  astray: 
We're  pardon'd  neither  for  belief  nor  deed, 
For  faith  nor  practice,  principle  nor  creed; 
Nor  for  pur  sorrow  for  our  former  sin. 
Nor  for  our  fears  when  better  thoughts  begin ; 
Nor  prayers  nor  penance  in  the  cause  avail, 
All  strong  remorse,  all  soft  contrition  fail ; — 
It  is  the  Call!  till  that  proclaims  us  free. 
In  darkness,  doubt,  and  bondage  we  must  be; 
Till  that  assures  us,  we've  in  vain  endured. 
And  all  is  over  when  we're  once  assured." 

"  This  is  Conversion : — First  there  comes  a  cry 
Which  utters, '  Sinner,  thou'rt  condemn'd  to  die;' 
Then  the  struck  soul  to  every  aid  repairs. 
To  church  and  altar,  ministers  and  prayers; 
In  vain  she  strives, — invol^'d,  ingulf'd  in  sin, 
She  looks  for  hell,  and  seems  already  in : 
When  in  this  travail,  the  New  Birth  comes  on, 
And  in  an  instant  every  pang  is  gone; 
The  mighty  work  is  done  without  our  pains, — 
Claim  but  a  part,  and  n6t  a  part  remains." 

"  All  this  experience  tells  the  S«ul,  and  yet 
These  moral  men  their  pence  and  farthings  set 
Against  the  terrors  of  the  countless  Debt; 
But  such  compounders,  when  they  come  to  jail, 
Will  find  that  Virtues  never  serve  as  bail." 

"  So  much  to  Duties:  now  to  Learning  look, 
And  see  their  priesthood  piling  book  on  book; 
Yea,  books  of  infidels,  we're  told,  and  plays, 
Put  out  by  heathens  in  the  wink 'd- on  days; 
The  very  letters  are  of  crooked  kind, 
And  show  the  strange  perverseness  of  their  mind. 
Have  I  this  Learning?     When  the  Lord  would  speak 
Think  ye  he  needs  the  Latin  or  the  Greek? 
And  lol  with  all  their  learning,  when  they  rise 
To  preach,  in  view  the  ready  sermon  lies; 
Some  low-prized  stuff  they  purchased  at  the  stalls, 
And  more  like  Seneca's  than  mine  or  Paul's : 
Children  cf  Bondage,  how  should  they  explain 
The  Spirit's  freedom,  while  they  wear  a  chain? 
They  study  words,  for  meanings  grow  perplex'd 
And  slowly  hunt  for  truth  from  text  to  text, 

0  a  3 
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Throtigb  Greek  and  Hebrew: — we  the  meaning  seel 
Of  that  within,  who  every  tongue  can  speak: 
This  all  can  witness;  yet  the  more  I  know, 
The  more  a  meek  and  humble  mind  I  show. 

"  No;  let  the  Pope,  the  high  and  mighty  priest, 
Lord  to  the  poor,  and  servant  to  the  Beast; 
Let  bishops,  priests,  and  prebendaries  swell 
With  pride  and  fatness  till  their  liciirts  rebel: 
I'm  meek  and  modest: — if  I  could  be  proud, 
This  crowded  meeting,  lol  th'  amazing  crowd  f 
Your  mute  attention,  and  your  meek  respect, 
My  spirit's  fervour,  and  my  words'  effect, 
Might  stir  th'  unguarded  soul :  and  oft  to  me 
The  Tempter  speaks,  whom  I  compel  to  flee; 
He  goes  in  fear,  for  he  my  force  has  tried, — 
Such  is  my  power!  but  can  you  call  it  pride?** 

"  No,  Fellow -Pilgrims!  of  the  things  I've  shown 
I  might  be  proud,  were  they  indeed  my  own! 
But  they  are  lent;  and  well  you  know  the  source 
Of  all  that's  mine,  and  must  confide  of  course; 
Mine!  no,  I  err;  'tis  but  consigu'd  to  me. 
And  I  am  nought  but  steward  and  trustee." 


Far  other  Doctrines  yon  Arminian  speaks; 

"  Seek  Grace,"  he  C5ies,  "  for  he  shall  find  who  seeks." 

This  is  the  ancient  stock  by  Wesley  led; 

They  the  pure  body,  he  the  reverend  head: 

All  innovation  they  with  dread  decline, 

Their  John  the  elder,  was  their  John  divine. 

Hence,  still  their  moving  prayer,  the  melting  hymn, 

The  varied  accent,  and  the  active  limb; 

Hence  that  implicit  faith  in  Satan's  might, 

And  their  own  matchless  prowess  in  the  fight. 

In  every  act  they  see  that  lurking  foe. 

Let  loose  awhile,  about  the  world  to  go; 

A  dragon  flying  round  the  earth,  to  kill 

The  heavenly  hope,  and  prompt  the  carnal  will; 

Whom  sainted  knights  attack  in  sinners'  cause, 

And  force  the  wounded  victim  from  his  paws; 

Who  but  for  them  would  man's  whole  race  subdue, 

For  not  a  hireling  will  the  foe  pursue. 

"  Show  me  one  Churchman  who  will  rise  and  pray 
Through  half  the  night,  though  lab'ring  all  the  day, 
Always  abounding — show  me  him,  I  say:" — 
Thus  cries  the  Preacher,  and  he  adds,  "  Their  sho^ 
Satan  devours  at  leisure  as  they  sleep. 
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Not  80  with  us;  we  diive  him  from  the  fold, 
For  ever  barking  and  for  ever  bold : 
While  they  securely  slumber,  all  his  schemes 
Take  full  effect, — the  Devil  never  dreams : 
Watchful  and  changeful  through  the  world  he  goes, 
And  few  can  trace  this  deadliest  of  their  foes; 
But  I  detect,  and  at  his  work  surpiise 
The  subtle  Serpent  under  all  disguise. 

"  Thus  to  Man's  soul  the  Foe  of  Souls  will  speaki 
— *  A  Saint  elect,  you  can  have  nought  to  seek; 
'  Why  all  this  labour  in  so  plain  a  case, 

*  Such  care  to  run,  when  certain  of  the  race?' 
All  this  he  urges  to  the  carnal  will. 

He  knows  you're  slothful,  and  worUd  have  you  still: 
Be  this  your  answer, — '  Satan,  I  will  keep 

*  Still  on  the  watch  till  you  are  laid  asleep.* 
Thus  to  the  Christian  s  progress  he'll  returd  — 

*  The  gates  of  mercy  are  for  ever  barr'd ; 

*  And  that  with  bolts  so  driven  and  so  stout, 

*  Ten  thousand  workmen  cannot  wrench  them  out.' 
To  this  deceit  you  have  but  one  reply, — 

Give  to  the  Father  of  all  Lies,  the  lie." 

A  Sister's  weakness  he'll  by  fits  surprise, 
His  her  wild  laughter,  his  her  piteous  cries; 
And  should  a  pastor  at  her  side  attend, 
He'll  use  her  organs  to  abuse  her  friend : 
These  are  possessions — unbelieving  wits 
Impute  them  all  to  nature :  *  They're  her  fits, 

*  Caused  by  commotions  in  the  nerves  and  brains;* — 
Vain  talk!  but  they  11  be  fitted  for  their  pains. 

"  These  are  in  part  the  ills  the  Foe  has  wrought, 
And  these  the  Churchman  thinks  not  worth  liis  thought i 
They  bid  the  troubled  try  for  peace  and  rest. 
Compose  their  minds,  and  be  no  more  diatress'd; 
As  well  might  they  command  the  passive  shore 
To  keep  secure,  and  be  o'erflow'd  no  more , 
To  the  wrong  subject  is  their  skill  applied, — 
To  act  like  workmen,  they  should  stem  the  tide." 

"  These  are  the  Church-Physicians:  they  are  paid 
With  noble  fees  for  their  advice  and  aid ; 
Yet  know  they  not  the  inward  pulse  to  feel, 
To  ease  the  anguish,  or  the  wound  to  heal. 
With  the  sick  Sinner,  thus  their  work  begins: 

*  Do  you  repent  you  of  your  former  sins? 

*  Will  you  amend  if  you  revive  and  live? 
And,  pardon  seeking,  will  you  pardon  give? 

*  Have  you  belief  in  what  your  Lord  has  done, 
And  are  jou  thankful? — «11  is  well,  my  son.' 
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**  A  way  far  different  ours — ^we  thus  nirpriae 
A  8oal  with  qaestions,  and  demand  replies: 

** '  How  dropp'd  yon  first,*  I  ask. '  the  legal  YokaP 
What  the  first  word  the  li\'ing  Witness  spoke? 
Perceiyed  70a  thunders  roar  and  lightnings  sluBe^ 
And  Tempests  gathering  ere  the  Birth  divine? 
IMd  fire,  and  storm,  and  earthquake  all  appear 
Before  that  still  small  vcMce,  What  dost  thou  her*  t 
Hast  thou  by  day  and  night,  and  soon  and  late, 
Waited  and  watch'd  before  Admission-gate; 
And  so  a  pilgrim  and  a  soldier  pass'd 
To  Sion's  hill  through  battle  and  through  blast? 
Then  in  thy  way  didst  thou  thy  foe  attack, 
And  mad'st  thou  proud  Apollyon  turn  his  back?* 

**  Heart  searching  things  are  these,  and  shake  the  nuaid 
Yea,  like  the  rustling  of  a  mighty  wind. 

"  Thus  would  I  ask: — Nay,  let  me  question  now, 
How  sink  my  sayings  in  your  bosoms?  how? 
Feel  you  a  quickening?  drops  the  subject  <le«p? 
Stupid  and  stony,  No!  you're  all  asleep; 
Listless  and  lazy,  waiting  for  a  close, 
As  if  at  church; — do  I  allow  repose? 
Am  I  a  legal  minister?  do  I 
With  form  or  rubrick,  rule  or  right  comply? 
Then  whence  this  quiet,  tell  me,  I  beseech? 
One  might  believe  you  heard  your  Rector  preach, 
Or  his  assistant  dreamer: — Oh!  return, 
Ye  times  of  burning,  when  the  heart  would  burn; 
Now  hearts  are  ice,  and  you,  my  freezing  fold, 
Have  spirits  sunk  and  sad,  and  bosoms  stony-cold.' 

**  Oh!  now  again  for  those  prevailing  powers. 
Which  once  began  this  mighty  work  of  ours; 
When  the  wide  field,  God's  Temple,  was  the  plac  % 
And  birds  Hew  by  to  catch  a  breath  of  grace; 
When  'mid  his  timid  friends  and  threatning  foes. 
Our  zealous  chief  as  Paul  at  Athens  rose : 
When  with  infernal  spite  and  knotty  clubs 
The  Ill-One  arm'd  his  scoundrels  and  his  scrubs; 
And  there  were  flying  all  around  the  spot 
Brands  at  the  Preacher,  but  they  touch'd  him  net: 
Stakes  brought  to  smite  him,  threaten'd  in  his  cause 
And  tongues,  attuned  to  curses,  roar'd  applause; 
Louder  and  louder  grew  his  awful  tones, 
Sobbing  and  sighs  were  heard,  and  rueful  groans; 
Soft  women  fainted,  prouder  man  express  d 
Wonder  and  woe,  and  butchers  smote  the  b.-'^ast ; 
Eyes  wept,  ears  tingled;  stifTning  on  eaci.  head. 
The  hair  drew  back,  and  Satan  howrd  a:>d  Hod. 
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**  In  that  soft  season  when  the  gentle  hreeze 
Rises  all  roond,  and  swells  hy  slow  degrees; 
Till  tempests  gather,  when  through  all  the  sky 
The  thunders  rattle,  and  the  lightnings  fly; 
When  rain  in  torrents  wood  and  vale  deform, 
And  all  is  horror,  hurricane,  and  storm : 

So.  when  the  Preacher  in  that  glorious  time, 
Than  clouds  more  melting,  more  than  storm  sublime 
Dropped  the  new  Word,  there  came  a  charm  around; 
Tremors  and  terrors  rose  upon  the  sound; 
The  stubborn  spirits  by  his  force  he  broke, 
As  the  fork'd  lightning  rives  the  knotted  oak: 
Fear,  hope,  dismay,  all  signs  of  shame  or  grace, 
Chain 'd  every  foot,  or  featured  every  face; 
Then  took  liis  sacred  trump  a  louder  swell, 
And  now  they  groan  d,  they  sickened,  and  they  fell; 
Again  he  sounded,  aud  we  heard  the  cry 
Of  the  Word -wounded,  as  about  to  die; 
Further  and  further  spread  the  conquering  woid, 
As  ioud  he  cried — '  the  Battle  of  the  Lord." 
Ev'n  those  apart  who  were  the  sound  denied, 
Fell  down  instinctive,  and  in  spirit  died. 
Nor  stayed  he  yet — his  eye,  his  frown,  his  speech, 
His  very  gesture  had  a  power  to  teach ; 
With  outstretched  arms,  strong  voice  and  piercing  caJl^ 
He  won  the  field,  and  made  the  Dagons  fall ; 
And  thus  in  triumph  took  his  glorious  way, 
Throagb  scenes  of  hoiTor,  terror,  ard  di(«may.' 


)lkrt^\»m    *at*»f»    ^tli    lur.     *^Vl 

ivM,  w*  /«fc  «»»t.;r'^-«  'Jt  ^»^'  'Vwu^uimc. 


^y/»/^»>.^.  5w  u.:*At(vtrn.  ir.tfyx;:  k/^^r-^n  '«: 

'HmI,  >y/»h  fi^  j/trf.*:*  wi«h'l  l**;r  all  tfrcir  ovn: 
An  *rit  tf*''''  *«nHi<  **•'!  rjA,\,Uir*t  In  tlie  tovn 
V/'.f«  IMI.  fy»  1.1/  «'w.h  lAc'.i'Aiii  fr<iftdo:n  <iown; 

Ah'i  \r.t.  lie  )i<«Ai:  imiIimi  t  Hli'i  1 1  nd^tf  i<:<^l. 

I  MM'.!  you  iiii;/lil.  lli'ii  your  party 'h  wgn  produoe, 
Aii'l  HI  i---<  )i|if.  Aritli  oiil^   hiiir  til'  ]ii)iiHe; 
Willi  liuir  llm  «liiii^:«-r  t\f.  you  wjilk'd  along, 
Willi  Mt|f"  MM'I  lliiMiii'iiiiip;  JMit  i'roit)  hulf  the  throng: 
'I  hlo  you  iiiiKtil  <lo,  iiiiil  not  your  fortune  mend, 
I  III  wliitio  )iiu  Utt-.i  It  I'lii^,  ytiii  ^iiinM  u  friond; 

A  Mil   III  ilinlK^nn  yiill,   \i'\   yoll,  lliul  OXpOSO, 

I  li>i  Unit  hloiiiln  tiiv  \M>ri<«  tliiin  luiv  I'ooh; 
'I'lto  |ii4il.v  tMiinr  H  witli  l!io  i'tuivass  pilSt, 
Uul  p'Ul.v  lUiunl  .hip,  lor  your  ^riof,  will  last 

)'(lou«U  ol'  ull  Uiutl'',  tlio  oivil  luul  the  rndc, 
\\  h»»  IuuuMn  \Mf«l>.  v»r  l»v>l>ll\  »luv  l'  intrude; 

I  t.^\,0   Km\   *»»    [■.\\\\'   :S    lll>vMl\     to  OvMUO 

^  V  ^l^^^^xl«  -.U^mM  Iv  luo.^  ;uul  niiiko  your  house  their 
\  Iw  \  K»>\^v\  Out  w  i'".\'.>  yvvu  their  o:\iv«*o*tH>use, 
\kut  >s'u\o  tx>  u'  kN,"  i.'.oi'.  IwvNtitii;^  rtvvi  r:ioir  bows: 
\v«\\  <%.'i'\  t'uM  'v\'  \-i>..  \v".i  t;u''r  \w^:vl<  uu*tru?t» 
U\»*  vnh*  ••"•'.  '  .'  I  v'sv    •    IV  •  ;'v\    n".o\>  yvHt  moA 

tl^^\Ns'<  v-u  ">»^vx'  >*■*  *vl  ,iAi<'  **.ic  yow. 
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So  humbly  begs  (and  states  at  large  the  case,) 
"  You'll  think  of  Bobby  and  the  little  place." 

Stifling  hia  shame  by  drink,  a  wretch  will  come, 
And  p/ate  your  wife  and  daughter  from  the  room : 
Xn  pain  you  hear  him,  and  at  lieart  despise, 
Yet  with  heroic  mind  your  pangs  disguise; 
And  still  in  patience  to  the  sot  attend, 
To  show  what  man  can  bear  to  serve  a  friend. 

One  enters  hungry — not  to  be  denied. 
And  takes  his  place  and  jokes — ^"  We're  of  a  side." 
Yet  worse,  the  proser  who,  upon  the  strength 
Of  liis  one  vote,  has  tales  of  three  hours'  length; 
This  sorry  rogue  you  bear,  yet  with  surprise 
Start  at  his  oaths,  and  sicken  at  his  lies. 

Then  comes  there  one,  and  tells  in  friendly  way 
Wliat  the  op|X)ncnts  in  their  anger  say ; 
All  that  tlirough  life  has  vex'd  you,  all  abuse. 
Will  this  kind  friend  in  pure  regard  produce; 
And  havini;  through  your  6wn  offences  run. 
Adds  (as  appendage)  what  your  friends  have  dene 

Has  any  female  cousin  made  a  trip 
To  Gretna  Green,  or  more  vexatious  slip? 
Has  your  wife's  brother,  or  your  uncle's  son, 
Done  aught  ami^s,  or  is  he  thought  t'  have  done? 
Is  there  of  all  your  kindred  some  who  lack 
Vision  direct,  or  have  a  gibbous  back? 
From  your  unlucky  name  may  quips  and  puns 
Be  made  by  these  upbraiding  Goths  and  Hunsi* 
To  some  great  public  character  have  yon 
A.ssignM  the  fame  to  worth  and  talents  due. 
Proud  of  your  praise? — In  this,  in  any  case, 
Where  the  brute-spirit  may  affix  disgrace, 
These  friends  will  smiling  bring  it,  and  the  while 
You  silent  sit,  and  practise  for  a  smile. 

Vain  of  their  power,  and  of  their  value  sure, 
They  nearly  guess  the  tortures  you  endure; 
Nor  spare  one  pang — for  they  perceive  your  heart 
Goes  with  the  cause;  you'd  die  before  you'd  start: 
Do  what  they  may,  they're  sure  you'U  not  offend 
Men  who  have  pledged  their  honours  to  your  friend 

Those  friends  indeed,  who  start  as  in  a  race, 
May  love  the  sport,  and  laugh  at  this  disgrace; 
They  have  in  view  the  glory  and  the  prize, 
Nor  heed  the  dirty  steps  by  which  they  rise: 
But  we  their  poor  associates  lose  the  fame, 
Though  more  than  partners  in  the  toil  and  shame 

Were  this  the  whole ;  and  did  the  time  produce 
But  shame  and  toil,  but  riot  and  abuse; 
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We  might  be  then  from  senotis  griefs  exeiL-pt, 
And  view  the  whole  with  pity  and  contempt 
Alas!     But  here  the  vilest  passions  rule; 
It  is  Seduction's,  is  Temptation's  school ; 
Where  vices  mingle  in  the  oddest  ways, 
The  grossest  slander  and  the  dirtiest  praise; 
Flattery  enough  to  make  the  vainest  sick, 
And  clumsy  stratagem,  and  scoundrel  trick : 
Nay  more,  your  anger  and  contempt  to  cause, 
These,  while  they  fish  for  profit,  claim  applause; 
Bribed,  bought,  and  bound,  they  banish  shame  and  feari 
Tell  you  they're  staunch,  and  have  a  soul  sincere; 
'J'hen  talk  oi  honour,  and,  if  doubt's  express'd. 
Show  where  it  lies,  and  sinite  upon  the  breast. 
Among  these  worthies,  some  at  first  declare 
For  whom  they  vote:  he  then  has  most  to  spare; 
Others  hang  off^ — when  coming  to  the  post 
In  spurring  time,  and  then  he'll  spare  the  most: 
While  some  demurring,  wait,*and  find  at  last 
The  bidding  languish,  and  the  market  past; 
.These  will  affect  all  bribery  to  condemn, 
And  be  it  Satan  laughs,  he  laughs  at  them. 

Some  too  are  pious — One  desired  the  Lord 
To  teach  him  where  "  to  drop  his  little  word; 
To  lend  his  vote  where  it  will  profit  best; 
Promotion  came  not  from  the  east  or  west; 
But  as  their  freedom  had  promoted  some. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  which  way  't  would  oonie. 
It  was  a  naughty  world,  and  where  to  sell 
His  precious  charge,  was  more  than  he  could  telL 
"  But  you  succeeded?" — True,  at  mighty  cost 
And  our  good  friend,  I  fear,  will  think  he  s  lost: 
Inns,  horses,  chaises,  dinners,  balls,  and  notes; 
What  fiUd  their  purses,  and  what  drench'd  their  throftU} 
The  private  pension,  and  indulgent  lease, — 
Have  all  been  granted  to  these  friends  who  fleece; 
Friends  who  will  hang  like  burs  upon  his  coat. 
And  boundless  judge  the  value  of  a  vote. 

And  though  the  terrors  of  the  time  be  pass'd, 
There  still  remain  the  scatterings  of  the  blast: 
The  boughs  are  parted  that  entwined  before. 
And  ancient  harmony  exists  no  more; 
The  gusts  of  wrath  our  peaceful  seats  defoim. 
And  sadly  flows  the  sighing  of  the  storm : 
Those  who  have  gain'd  are  sorry  for  the  gloom, 
But  they  who  lost,  unwilling  peace  should  come; 
There  open  envy,  here  suppniss'd  delight, 
Yet  live  till  time  shall  })ettor  thoughts  excite. 
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And  so  prepare  us,  by  a  six  years  truce, 
Again  for  riot,  insult,  and  abuse. 

Our  worthy  Mayor,  on  the  victorious  part, 
Cries  out  for  peace,  and  cries  with  all  his  heart, 
He,  civil  creature !  ever  does  his  best, 
To  banish  wrath  from  every  voter's  breast; 
•  Fore  where,"  says  he,  with  reason  strong  and  pladn, 
'  Where  is  the  profit?  what  will  anger  gain?" 
His  short  stout  person  he  is  wont  to  brace 
In  good  brown  broad-cloth,  edged  with  two  -inch  laoe, 
When  in  his  seat ;  and  still  the  coat  seems  new, 
Preserved  by  common  use  of  seaman's  blue. 

He  was  a  Fisher  from  his  earliest  day, 
And  placed  his  nets  within  the  Borough's  bay; 
Where,  by  his  skates,  his  herrings,  and  his  soles, 
He  liv'd,  nor  dream'd  of  Corporation-Doles; 
But  toiling  saved,  and  saving,  never  ceased 
Till  he  had  box'd  up  twelvescore  pounds  at  least: 
He  knew  not  money's  power,  but  judged  it  best 
Safe  in  his  trunk  to  let  his  treasure  rest; 
Yet  to  a  friend  complain'd:  ".Sad  charge,  to  keep 
So  many  pounds,  and  then  I  cannot  sleep : " 
"  Then  put  it  oat,"  replied  the  friend: — "  What,  give 
My  money  up?  why  then  I  could  not  live:" 
'  Nay,  but  for  interest  place  it  in  his  hands. 
Who'll  give  you  mortgage  on  his  house  or  lands." 
"  Oh  but,"  said  Daniel,  "  tliat  s  a  dangerous  plan, 
He  may  be  robb'd  like  any  other  man : " 
**  Still  he  is  bound,  and  you  may  be  at  rest, 
More  safe  the  money  than  within  your  chest; 
And  you'll  receive,  from  all  deductions  clear. 
Five  pounds  for  every  hundred,,  every  year.' 
"  What  good  in  that?  "  quoth  Daniel,  "  for  'tis  plain, 
If  part  I  take,  there  can  but  part  remain: " 
"  What!  you,  my  Tiiend,  so  skill  d  in  gainful  things, 
Have  you  to  learn  what  interest  money  brings?" 
"  Not  so,"  said  Daniel,  "  perfectly  I  know, 
He*s  the  most  interest  who  has  most  to  show. 
"  True  I  and  he  11  show  the  more,  the  more  he  lends,* 
Thus  he  his  weight  and  consequence  extends; 
For  they  who  borrow  must  restore  each  sum. 
And  pay  for  use.     What,  Daniel,  art  thou  dumb?  '* 
For  much  amazed  was  that  good  man. — "  Indeed!" 
Said  he,  with  glad  ning  eye,  "  will  money  breed? 
How  have  I  lived?     I  grieve,  with  all  my  heart, 
For  my  late  knowledge  in  this  precious  art: — 
Five  pounds  for  every  himdi'ed  will  he  give? 
And  then  the  hundred? — I  begin  to  live." 
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So  he  began,  nad  other  means  he  found, 
As  he  went  on,  to  multiply  a  pound: 
Though  blind  so  long  to  interest,  all  allow 
That  no  man  better  imderstands  it  now: 
Him  in  our  Body  Corporate  we  chose. 
And  once  among  us,  he  above  us  rose; 
Stepping  from  post  to  post,  he  reach'd  the  dhaiv 
And  there  he  now  reposes — that's  the  Maycnr. 

But  'tis  not  he,  'tis  not  the  kinder  few, 
The  mild,  the  good,  who  can  our  peace  renew; 
A  peevish  humour  swells  in  every  eye. 
The  warm  are  angry,  and  the  cool  are  diy; 
There  is  no  more  the  social  board  at  whist, 
The  good  old  partners  are  with  scorn  dismiss'd; 
No  more  with  dog  and  lantern  comes  the  mud. 
To  guide  the  mistress  when  the  rubber  s  play'd* 
Sad  shifts  are  made  lest  ribands  blue  and  green 
Should  at  one  table,  at  one  time,  be  seen : 
On  care  and  merit  none  will  now  rely, 
'Tia  party  sells,  what  party-friends  must  buy; 
The  warmest  burgess  wears  a  bodger's  coat, 
And  fashion  gains  less  iiitVest  than  a  vote; 
Uncheck'd  the  vintner  still  his  poison  vends, 
For  he  too  votes,  and  can  command  his  friendli 

But  this  admitted ;  be  it  still  agreed, 
These  ill  effects  from  noble  cause  proceed; 
Though  like  some  vile  excrescences  they  be. 
The  tree  they  spring  from  is  a  sacred  tree. 
And  its  true  produce,  Strength  and  Liberty. 

Yet  if  we  could  th'  attendant  ills  suppresi, 
If  we  could  make  the  sum  >f  mischief  less; 
If  we  could  warm  and  angiy  men  persuade 
No  more  man^s  common  comforts  to  invade; 
And  that  old  ease  and  harmony  re-seat 
In  all  our  meetings,  so  in  joy  to  meet; 
Much  would  of  glory  to  the  Muse  ensue, 
And  our  good  Vicar  would  have  less  to  do. 
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LETTER  VI. 

PROFESSIONS. — ^LAW. 

rradefl  and  Professions  of  eveij  Kind  to  be  found  in  the 
Borough — Its  Seamen  and  Soldiers — Law,  the  Danger  of  the 
Subject — Coddrington's  Offence — Attorneys  increased ;  their 
splendid  Appearance,  how  supported — Some  worthy  Excep- 
tions— Spirit  of  Litigation,  how  stirred  up— A  Boy  articled  as 
a  Clerk  ;  his  Ideas — How  this  Profession  perverts  the  Judg- 
ment — Actions  appear  through  this  Medium  in  u  false  Light—* 
Success  from  hon<fst  Application — Archer,  a  worthy  Charac* 
ter — Swallow,  a  Character  of  different  Kind — Uis  Origin, 
Progress,  Success,  &o. 


Tbades  and  professions  " — these  are  themes  the  Muso^ 
Left  to  her  freedom,  would  forbear  to  choose; 
But  to  our  Borough  liiey  in  truth  belong,  • 

And  we,  perforoe,  must  take  them  in  our  song. 

Be  it  then  known  that  we  can  boast  of  these 
Li  all  denominations,  ranks,  degrees; 
All  who  oui*  numerous  wants  through  life  supply, 
Who  soothe  us  sick,  attend  us  when  we  die, 
Or  for  the  dead  their  various  talents  try. 
Then  have  we  those  who  live  by  secret  arts, 
By  hunting  fortunes,  and  by  stealing  hearts; 
Or  who  by  nobler  means  themselves  advance, 
Or  who  subsist  by  charity  and  chance. 

Say,  of  om'  native  heroes  shall  I  boast. 
Born  in  our  streets,  to  thunder  on  our  coast. 
Our  Borough-seamen?     Could  the  timid  Muse 
More  patriot-ardour  in  their  breasts  infuse ; 
Or  could  she  paint  their  merit  or  their  skill, 
She  wants  not  love,  alacrity,  or  will: 
But  needless  all ;  that  ardour  is  their  own, 
And  for  their  deeds  themselves  have  made  them  known. 

Soldiers  in  arms!  Defenders  of  our  soil! 
Who  from  destruction  save  us;  who  from  spoil 
Protect  the  sons  of  peace,  who  traffic  or  who  toil ; 
Would  I  could  duly  praise  you ;  that  each  deed 
Your  foes  might  honour,  and  your  friends  might  read: 
This  too  is  needless;  youve  imprinted  well 
Your  powers,  and  told  what  I  should  feebly  tell : 
Beside,  a  Muse  like  mine,  to  satire  prone. 
Would  fail  in  themes  where  there  is  praise  alone. 
— Law  shall  I  sing,  or  what  to  law  belongs? 
Alas!  there  may  he  danger  in  such  songs; 
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A  foolish  rh3rme,  *ti8  said,  a  trifling  thing. 
The  law  found  treason,  for  it  touched  the  King^ 
But  Kings  have  mercy,  in  these  happy  times, 
Or  surely  Onie  had  sufibr'd  for  his  rhymes; 
Our  glorious  Edwards  and  our  Henrys  hold. 
So  touch'd  had  kept  the  reprobate  in  hold; 
But  he  escaped, — nor  fear,  thank  Heav'n,  have  I, 
Who  love  ray  king,  for  such  ofi^ence  to  die 
But  I  am  taught  the  danger  would  be  much, 
If  these  poor  lines  should  one  attorney  touch— 
(One  of  those  Limbs  of  Law  who*re  always  here; 
The  Heads  come  down  to  guide  them  twice  a  year.) 
I  might  not  swing,  indeed,  but  he  in  sport 
Would  whip  a  rhymer  on  from  court  to  court; 
Stop  him  in  each,  and  make  him  pay  for  all 
The  long  proceedings  in  that  dreaded  Hall:^ 
Then  let  my  nuoibers  flow  discreetly  on, 
Warn'd  by  the  fatb  of  luckless  Coddrington, 
Lest  son^e  attorney  (pardon  me  the  name) 
Should  wound  a  poor  solicitor  for  fame. 

One  Man  of  Law  in  George  the  Second's  reign 
Was  all  our  frugal  fathers  would  maintain; 
He  too  was  kept  for  forms ;  a  man  of  peace, 
To  frame  a  contract,  or  to  draw  a  lease : 
He  had  a  clerk,  with  whom  he  used  to  write 
All  the  day  long,  with  whom  he  drank  at  night; 
Spare  was  his  visage,  moderate  his  bill. 
And  he  so  kind,  men  doubted  of  his  skill. 

Who  thinks  of  this,  with  some  amazement  sees, 
For  one  so  poor,  three  flourishing  at  ease ; 
Nay,  one  in  splendour! — see  that  mansion  tall, 
That  lofty  door,  the  far-resounding  hall ; 
Well-furnish'd  rooms,  plate  shining  on  the  board, 
Gay  liveried  lads,  and  cellar  proudly  stored: 
Then  say  how  comes  it  that  such  fortunes  crown 
These  sons  of  strife,  these  terrors  of  the  town? 

Lol  that  small  Office!  there  th'  incautious  guesi 
Groes  blindfold  in,  and  that  mjiintains  the  rest; 
There  in  his  web,  th'  observant  spider  lies, 
And  peers  about  for  fat  intruding  flies; 
Doubtful  at  first,  he  hears  the  distant  hum, 
And  feels  them  flutt'ring  as  they  nearer  come; 
They  buzz  and  blink,  and  doubtfully  they  tread 
On  the  strong  bird-lime  of  the  utmost  thread; 
But  when  they're  once  entangled  by  the  gin. 
With  what  an  eager  clasp  he  draws  them  in; 
Nor  shall  they  'scape,  till  after  long  delay. 
Aid  all  that  sweetens  life  is  drawn  away. 
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**  Naj,  this/'  70U  cry,  "  is  oommon-plaue  the  tale 
Of  petty  tradesmen  o'er  their  evening  ale; 
There  are  who,  living  by  the  legal  pen, 
Are  held  in  honour, — *  honourable  men.'  " 

Doubtless — there  are  who  hold  manorial  courtSi 
Or  whom  the  trust  of  powerful  friends  supports; 
Or  who,  by  labouring  through  a  length  of  time. 
Have  pick'd  their  way,  unsullied  by  a  crime. 
These  are  the  few. — In  this,  in  every  place, 
Fix  the  litigious  rupture  stirring-race; 
Who  to  contention  as  to  trade  are  led, 
To  whom  dispute  and  strife  are  bliss  and  bread. 

There  is  a  doubtful  Pauper,  and  we  think 
'Tis  not  with  us  to  give  him  meat  and  drink; 
There  is  a  Child ;  and  tis  not  mighty  clear 
Whether  the  mother  lived  with  us  a  year; 
A  road's  indicted,  and  our  seniors  doubt 
If  in  our  proper  boundary  or  without : 
But  what  says  oiu*  Attorney?     He,  our  friend, 
Tells  us  'tis  just  and  manly  to  contend. 

"  What !  to  a  neighbouring  parish  yield  your  caiui^ 
While  you  have  money,  and  the  nation  laws? 
What!  lose  without  a  trial,  that  which,  tried. 
May — nay  it  must — be  given  on  our  side? 
All  men  of  spirit  would  contend;  such  men 
Than  lose  a  pound  would  rather  hazard  ten. 
What!  be  imposed  on?     No!  a  British  soul 
Despises  imposition,  hates  control ; 
The  law  is  open ;  let  them,  if  they  dare, 
Support  their  cause;  the  Borough  need  not  spare: 
All  I  advise  is  vigour  and  good- will : 
Is  it  agreed  then?— Shall  I  file  a  bUl?" 

The  trader,  grazier,  merchant,  priest,  and  all. 
Whose  sons  aspiring,  to  Professions  call, 
Choose  from  their  lads  some  bold  and  subtle  boy. 
And  judge  him  fitted  for  this  grave  employ: 
Him  a  keen  old  practitioner  admits, 
To  write  five  years  and  exercise  his  wits: 
The  youth  has  heard — it  is  in  fact  his  ereevi — 
Mankind  dispute,  that  Lawyers  may  be  feed: 
Jails,  bailiffs,  writs,  all  terms  and  threats  of  law, 
Grow  now  familiar  as  once  top  and  taw; 
Rage,  hatred,  fear,  the  mind's  severer  ille 
A.11  bring  employment,  all  augment  his  bills: 
As  feels  the  surgeon  for  the  mangled  liiien 
'I'he  mangled  mind  is  but  a  job  for  him 
Thus  taught  to  think,  these  legal  reasoners  di'aw 
Morals  and  maxims  firoDi  their  views  of  law; 
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They  cease  to  jadge  by  precepts  taught  in  flchocJii, 
By  man's  plain  sense,  or  by  religions  rules; 
No!  uor  by  law  itself,  in  truth  discem'd. 
But  as  its  statutes  may  be  warp'd  and  tum'd:' 
How  they  should  judge  of  man;  his  word  and  deod. 
They  in  their  books  and  not  their  bosoms  read; 
Of  some  good  act  you  speak  with  just  applause, 
'  No,  no!"  says  he,  "  't  would  be  a  losing  cause.** 
Blame  you  some  tyrant's  deed? — he  answers,  "  Naj 
He'll  get  a  verdict;  heed  you  what  you  say.*' 
Thus  to  conclusions  from  examples  led, 
The  heart  resigns  all  judgment  to  the  head; 
Law,  law  alone  for  ever  kept  in  view, 
His  measures  guide,  and  rules  his  conscience  too; 
Of  ten  commandments,  he  confesses  three 
Are  yet  in  force,  and  tells  you  which  they  be. 
As  Law  instructs  him,  thus :  "  Your  neighbour's  wift 
You  must  not  take,  his  chattels,  nor  his  life; 
Break  these  decrees,  for  damage  you  must  pay; 
These  you  must  reverence,  and  the  rest — ^you  may.** 

Law  was  design  d  to  keep  a  state  in  peace; 
To  punish  robbery,  that  wrong  might  cease; 
To  be  impregnable;  a  constant  fort, 
To  which  the  weak  and  injured  might  resort: 
But  these  perverted  minds  its  force  employ, 
Not  to  protect  mankind,  but  to  annoy; 
And  long  as  ammunition  can  be  fonnd. 
Its  lightning  dashes  and  its  thunders  sound. 

Or  law  with  lawyers  is  an  ample  still, 
Wrought  by  the  passions'  heat  with  chymic  skill ; 
While  the  fire  burns,  the  gains  are  quickly  made, 
And  freely  flow  the  profits  of  the  trade ; 
Nay,  when  the  fierceness  fails,  these  artists  blow 
The  dying  fire,  and  make  the  embers  glow, 
As  long  as  they  can  make  the  smaller  profits  flow; 
At  length  the  process  of  itself  will  stop, 
When  they  perceive  they've  drawn  out  every  drop. 

Yet,  I  repeat,  there  are,  who  nobly  strive 
To  keep  the  sense  of  moral  worth  alive; 
Men  who  would  starve,  ere  mainly  deign  to  live 
On  what  deception  and  chican'ry  give; 
And  these  at  lenj^th  succeed;  they  have  their  strife^ 
Their  apprehensions,  stops,  and  rubs  in  life : 
But  honour,  application,  care,  and  skill, 
Shall  bend  opjjosing  fortune  to  their  will. 

Of  such  is  Archer,  he  who  keeps  in  awe 
Cantending  parties  by  his  threats  of  law: 
He,  roughly  honest,  has  been  long  a  guide 
In  Borough-business,  on  the  conquering  side; 
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And  seen  so  luu'sh  of  both  sides,  and  ?o  long, 
He  thinks  the  bias  of  man's  mind  goes  wrong: 
Thus,  though  he's  friendly,  he  is  still  severe, 
Surly  though  kind,  suspiciously  sincere: 
So  much  he's  seen  of  baseness  in  the  mind. 
That,  while  a  friend  to  man,  he  scorns  mankind; 
ile  knows  the  human  heart,  and  sees  with  dread 
15y  slight  temptation,  how  the  strong  are  led; 
He  knows  how  interest  can  asunder  rend 
The  bond  of  parent,  master,  guardian,  friend, 
To  form  a  new  and  a  degrading  tie 
'Twixt  needy  vice  and  tempting  villainy. 
Sound  in  himself,  yet  when  such  flaws  appear, 
He  doubts  of  all,  and  learns  that  self  to  fear: 
For  where  so  dark  the  moral  view  is  grown, 
A  timid  conscience  trembles  for  her  own; 
The  pitchy-taint  of  general  vice  is  such 
As  daubs  the  fancy,  and  vou  dread  the  touch. 

Far  unlike  him  was  one  in  former  times, 
Famed  for  the  spoil  he  gather'd  by  his  crimes; 
Who,  while Jiis  brethren  nibbling  held  their  prey 
He  like  an  eagle  seized  and  bore  the  whole  away. 

Swallow,  a  poor  Attorney,  brought  his  boy 
Up  at  his  desk,  and  gave  him  his  employ; 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  an  honest  trade 
Could  preparations  have  been  duly  made. 
The  clerkship  ended,  both  the  sire  and  son 
Together  did  what  business  could  he  done ; 
Sometimes  they'd  luck  to  stir  up  small  disputes 
Among  their  friends,  and  raise  them  into  suits: 
Though  close  and  hard,  the  father  was  content 
With  this  resource,  now  old  and  indolent: 
But  his  young  Swallow  gaping  and  alive 
To  fiercer  feelings,  was  resolved  to  thrive  :— 
"  Father,"  he  said,  "  but  little  can  they  win, 
Who  hunt  in  couples  where  the  game  is  thin; 
Let's  part  in  peace,  and  each  pursue  his  gain, 
Where  it  may  start — our  love  may  yet  remain." 
The  parent  growl'd,  he  couldnt  think  that  love 
Made  the  young  cockatrice  his  den  remove; 
But,  taught  by  habit,  he  the  truth  suppress'd, 
Forced  a  fi*ank  look,  and  said  he  "  thought  it  best." 
Not  long  they'd  parted  ere  dispute  arose ; 
The  game  they  hunted  quickly  made  them  foes: 
Some  house,  the  father  by  his  art  had  won, 
Seem'd  a  fit  cause  of  contest  to  the  son, 
Who  raised  a  claimant,  and  then  (bund  a  way. 
By  a  staunoh  witness  to  secure  his  prey 
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The  people  curttcd  him,  but  in  times  of  need 

Trusted  in  one  so  certain  to  succeed; 

Hy  Law's  dark  by-ways  he  bad  stored  bis  mind 

With  wicked  knowledge,  how  to  cheat  mimlrinil. 

Few  are  the  freeholds  in  our  ancient  town; 

A  copyright  from  heir  to  heir  came  down. 

From  whence  some  heat  arose,  when  there  was  doabt 

In  point  of  heirship;  but  the  fire  went  out, 

Till  our  Attorney  had  the  art  to  raise 

The  dying  spark,  and  blow  it  to  a  blaze; 

For  this  he  now  began  his  fnends  to  treat: 

His  way  to  starve  them  was  to  make  them  eat, 

And  drink  oblivious  draughts — to  his  applause, 

It  must  l)e  said,  he  never  starved  a  cause ; 

He'd  roast  and  boil  d  upon  his  board;  the  boast 

Of  half  his  victims  was  his  boil'd  and  roast; 

And  these  at  every  hour: — he  seldom  took 

Aside  his  client,  till  he'd  praised  his  cook; 

Nor  to  an  office  led  him,  there  in  pain 

To  give  his  story  and  go  out  again; 

But  H.rst,  the  brandy  and  the  chine  were  seen. 

And  then  the  business  came  by  starts  between. 

*  Well,  if  'tis  so,  the  house  to  you  belongs; 
But  have  you  money  to  redress  these  wrongs? 
Nay,  look  not  sad,  my  friend ;  if  you're  correct, 
You'll  find  the  friendship  that  you'd  not  expect." 

If  right  the  man,  the  house  was  Swallow's  own ; 
If  wrong,  his  kindness  and  good  will  were  shown : 
"Rogue!"  "Villain!"  "Scoundrel!"  cried  the  losers  aU 
He  let  them  cry,  for  what  would  that  recall? 
At  length  he  left  us,  took  a  village  seat. 
And  like  a  vulture  look'd  abroad  for  meat; 
The  Borough-booty,  give  it  all  its  praise, 
liad  only  served  the  appetite  to  raise ; 
But  if  from  simple  heirs  he  drew  their  land, 
He  might  a  noble  feast  at  will  command; 
Still  he  proceeded  by  his  former  rules. 
His  bait,  their  pleasures,  when  he  fish'd  for  fools — 
Flagons  and  haunches  on  his  board  were  placed, 
A.nd  subtle  avarice  lookd  like  thoughtless  waste: 
Most  of  his  friends,  though  youth  from  him  had  fled, 
Were  young,  were  minors,  of  their  sires  in  dread; 
Or  those  whom  widow'd  mothers  kept  in  bounds, 
And  check'd  their  generous  rage  for  steeds  and  houndfti 
Or  such  as  travelld   cross  the  land  to  view 
A  Cludstian's  conflict  with  a  boxing  .lew: 
Some  too  had  run  upon  Newmarket  heath 
With  so  much  speed  that  thej  were  out  of  breath; 
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Otliei'S  had  tasted  claret,  till  they  now 

To  humbler  port  would  turn,  and  knew  not  how. 

All  these  for  favours  would  to  Swallow  run, 

Who  never  sought  their  thanks  for  all  he'd  done. 

He  kindly  took  them  by  the  hand,  then  bow'd 

Politely  low,  and  thus  his  love  avow'd — 

(For  he'd  a  way  that  many  judged  polite, 

A  cunning  dog — he'd  fawn  before  he'd  bite)-^ 

"  Observe,  my  friends,  the  frailty  of  our  race 
When  age  unmans  us — let  me  state  a  case: 
There's  our  friend  Rupert — we  sliall  soon  redreM 
His  present  evil — drink  to  our  success — 
I  flatter  not;  but  did  you  ever  see 
Limbs  better  tum'd?  a  prettier  boy  than  he? 
His  senses  all  acute,  his  passions  such 
As  nature  gave — she  never  does  too  much; 
His  the  bold  wish  the  cup  of  joy  to  drmn, 
And  strength  to  bear  it  without  qualm  or  pain. 

"  Now  view  his  father  as  he  dozing  lies, 
WTiose  senses  wake  not  when  he  opes  his  eyes.; 
Who  slips  and  shuffles  when  he  means  to  walk, 
And  lisps  and  gabbles  if  he  tries  to  talk ; 
Feeling  he's  none — he  could  as  soon  desti'oy 
The  earth  itself,  as  aught  it  holds  enjoy; 
A  nurse  attends  him  to  lay  straight  his  limbs, 
Present  his  gruel,  and  respect  his  whims: 
Now  shall  this  dotard  from  our  hero  hold 
His  lands  and  lordships?  Shall  he  hide  his  gold? 
That  which  he  cannot  use,  and  dare  not  show, 
And  will  not  give — why  longer  should  he  owe? 
Yet,  't  would  be  murder  should  we  snap  the  locksj 
And  take  the  thing  he  worships  from  the  box; 
So  let  him  dote  and  dream :  but,  till  he  die, 
Shall  not  our  generous  heir  receive  supply? 
For  ever  sitting  on  the  river's  brink. 
And  ever  thirsty,  shall  he  fear  to  drink? 
The  means  are  simple,  let  him  only  wish, 
Then  say  he's  willing,  and  I'll  fill  his  didi. 

They  all  applauded,  and  not  least  the  boy, 
Who  now  replied,  "  It  fill'd  his  heart  with  joy 
To  find  he  needed  not  deliv'rance  crave 
Of  death,  or  wish  the  Justice  in  the  grave; 
Who.  while  he  spent,  would  every  art  retain, 
Of  luring  home  the  scatter'd  gold  again ; 
Just  as  a  fountain  gaily  spirts  and  plays 
'^^lih  what  returns  in  still  and  secret  ways.** 

Short  was  the  dream  of  bliss;  he  quickly  found 
Hh  father  s  acres  all  were  Swallow's  gn)und. 
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Yet  to  those  arts  would  other  heroes  lend 
A  willmg  ear,  and  Swall3w  was  their  frieiid; 
Ever  successfiil,  some  began  to  think 
That  Satan  help'd  him  to  his  pen  and  ink; 
And  shrewd  suspicions  ran  about  the  place, 
"  There  was  a  compact " — I  must  leave  the 
But  of  the  parties,  had  the  fiend  been  one, 
The  business  could  not  have  been  speedier  done : 
Still  when  a  man  has  angled  day  and  night, 
The  silliest  gudgeons  will  refuse  to  bite : 
So  Swallow  tried  no  more ;  but  if  they  came 
To  seek  his  friendship,  that  remained  the  same: 
Thus  he  retired  in  peace,  and  some  would  say 
He'd  balk'd  his  partner,  and  had  leam'd  to  pray. 
To  this  some  zealots  lent  an  car,  and  sought 
How  Swallow  felt  then  said  "  a  change  is  wrought 
*T  was  true  there  wanted  all  the  signs  of  grace, 
But  there  were  strong  professions  in  their  place; 
Then,  too,  the  less  that  men  from  him  expect. 
The  more  the  praise  to  the  converting  sect; 
He  had  not  yet  subscribed  to  all  their  creed, 
Nor  own'd  a  Call,  but  he  confess'd  the  need; 
His  acquiescent  speech,  his  gracious  look, 
That  pure  attention,  when  the  brethren  spoke, 
Was  all  contrition, — he  bad  felt  the  wound, 
And  with  confession  would  again  be  sound. 

True,  Swallow's  board  had  still  the  sumptuous  treaL 
But  could  they  blame?  the  warmest  zealots  eat: 
He  drank — 't  was  needful  his  poor  nerve  to  brace ; 
He  swore — 't  was  habit;  he  was  grieved — 't  was  grace 
What  could  they  do  a  new-born  zeal  to  nurse? 
*'  His  wealth "s  undoubted — lot  him  hold  our  purse. 
He'll  add  his  bounty,  and  the  house  we  11  raise 
Hard  by  tlie  church,  and  gather  all  her  strays: 
We'll  watch  her  sinners  as  they  home  retire. 
And  pluck  the  brands  from  the  devouring  fire." 

Alas!  such  speech  was  but  an  empty  boast; 
The  good  men  reckon 'd,  but  without  their  host; 
Swallow,  delighted,  took  the  trusted  store. 
And  own  d  the  sum:  they  did  not  ask  for  more, 
T'ill  more  was  needed;  when  they  call'd  for  aid — 
And  had  it? — No,  their  agent  was  afraid: 
"  Could  he  but  know  to  whom  he  should  refund. 
He  would  most  gladly — nay,  he  d  go  beyond; 
But  when  such  numbers  claim'd,  when  some  were  gone 
And  others  going — he  must  bold  it  on; 
The  Lord  would  help  them.  ' — Loud  their  auger  grew, 
And  while  they  threat'ning  fi-om  his  door  withdrew, 
He  bow'd  politely  low,  and  bade  them  all  adieu. 
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\i\xt  \ii»  the  man  by  whom  such  deeds  are  done? 
Yes,  many  such — but  Swallow's  race  is  run ; 
His  name  is  lost, — for  though  his  sons  have  name, 
It  is  not  his,  they  all  escape  the  shame; 
Nor  is  there  vestige  now  of  all  he  had, 
His  means  are  wasted,  for  his  heir  was  mad: 
Still  we  of  Swallow  as  a  monster  speak, 
A  hard  bad  man,  who  prey'd  upon  the  weak. 
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The  Worth  and  Excellence  of  the  true  Physician — Merit,  ndt 
the  sole  Cause  of  Success — Modes  of  advancing  Beputation — 
Motives  of  Medical  Men  for  publisUine  theu:  Works — The 
great  evil  of  Quackery — Present  State  of  advertising  Quacks 
— ^Their  Hazard— Some  fail,  and  why — Causes  of  Success — 
How  Men  of  understanding  are  prevailed  upon  to  have 
Recourse  to  Empirics,  and  to  permit  their  names  to  he  adver* 
tised — Evils  of  Quackery :  to  nervous  Females :  to  Touth :  to 
Infants— History  of  an  Advertimng  Empiric,  &o. 


Next,  to  a  graver  tribe  we  turn  our  view, 
And  yield  the  praise  to  worth  and  science  due; 
But  this  with  serious  words  and  sober  style, 
For  these  are  friends  with  whom  we  seldom  smile : 
Helpers  of  Men  they're  call'd,  and  we  confess 
Theirs  the  deep  study,  theirs  the  lucky  guess; 
We  own  that  numbers  join  with  care  and  skill, 
A  temperate  judgment,  a  devoted  will ; 
Men  who  suppress  their  feelings,  but  who  feel 
The  painful  symptoms  they  delight  to  heal , 
Patient  in  all  their  trials,  they  sustain 
The  starts  of  passion,  the  reproach  of  pain ; 
With  hearts  affected,  but  with  looks  serene; 
Intent  they  wait  through  all  the  solemn  scene ; 
Glad  if  a  hope  should  rise  from  nature's  strife. 
To  aid  their  skill  and  save  the  lingering  life; 
But  this  must  virtue's  generous  effort  be. 
And  spring  from  nobler  motives  than  a  fee: 
To  the  Physician  of  the  Soul,  and  these. 
Turn  the  distress'd  for  safety,  hope,  and  ease. 

But  as  physicians  of  that  nobler  kind 
Have  theii  warm  zealots,  adid  t^ieir  sectaries  bliudi 
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So  among  these  for  knowledge  most  renown'd, 

Are  dreamers  strange,  and  stabbom  bigots  fboiidt 

Some,  too,  admitted  to  this  hononr'd  name, 

Have,  without  learning,  found  a  way  to  fame; 

And  some  by  learning — ^yonng  physicians  write, 

To  set  their  merit  in  the  fairest  light; 

With  them  a  treatise  is  a  bait  that  draws 

Approving  voices — 'tis  to  gain  applause, 

And  to  exalt  them  in  the  public  view, 

More  than  a  life  of  worthy  toil  could  do. 

When  t  is  proposed  to  make  the  man  renown'd, 

In  every  age,  convenient  doubts  abound; 

Convenient  themes  in  every  period  start, 

Which  he  may  treat  with  all  the  pomp  of  art; 

Curious  conjectures  he  may  always  make, 

And  either  side  of  dubious  questions  take : 

He  may  a  system  broach,  or,  if  he  please, 

Start  new  opinions  of  an  old  disease; 

Or  may  some  simple  in  the  woodland  trace. 

And  be  its  patron,  till  it  runs  its  race; 

As  rustic  damsels  from  their  woods  are  won, 

And  live  in  splendour  till  their  race  be  run ; 

It  weighs  not  much  on  what  their  powers  be  shown 

When  all  his  purpose  is  to  make  them  known. 

To  show  the  world  what  long  experience  gains, 
Requires  not  courage,  though  it  calls  for  pains; 
But  at  life's  outset  to  inform  mankind. 
Is  a  bold  effort  of  a  valiant  mind. 

The  great  good  man,  for  noblest  cause  displays 
What  many  labours  taught,  and  many  days; 
These  sound  instruction  from  experience  give. 
The  others  show  us  how  they  mean  to  live. 
That  they  have  genius,  and  they  hope  mankind 
Will  to  its  efforts  be  no  longer  blind. 

There  are,  beside,  whom  powerful  friends  advance 
Whom  fashion  favours,  person,  patrons,  chance: 
And  merit  sighs  to  see  a  fortune  made 
By  daring  rashness  or  by  dull  parade. 

But  these  are  trifling  evils;  there  is  one 
Which  walks  uncheck'd,  and  triumphs  in  the  sun 
There  was  a  time,  when  we  beheld  the  Quack, 
On  public  stage,  the  licensed  trade  attack; 
He  made  his  laboured  speech  with  poor  parade, 
And  then  a  laughing  zany  lent  him  aid : 
Smiling  we  pass'd  hhn,  but  we  felt  the  while 
Pity  so  much,  that  soon  we  ceased  to  smile; 
Assured  that  fluent  speech  and  flow'ry  vest 
Disguised  the  troubles  of  a  man  distressed  :^ 
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But  now  our  Quacks  are  gamesters,  and  the}  play 
With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray; 
With  monstrous  promise  they  delude  the  mind, 
And  thrire  on  all  that  tortures  hiunan-kind. 

Void  of  all  honour,  avaricious,  rash, 
The  daring  tribe  compound  their  boasted  trash- 
Tincture  or  syrup,  lotion,  drop  or  pill ; 
Ail  tempt  the  sick  to  trust  the  lying  bill; 
And  twenty  names  of  cobblers  tum'd  to  squires^ 
Aid  the  bold  language  of  these  blushless  liara. 
There  are  among  them  those  who  cannot  read^ 
And  yet  they'll  buy  a  patent,  and  succeed; 
Will  dare  to  promise  dying  sufferers  aid. 
For  who,  when  dead,  can  threaten  or  upbiaid'' 
With  cruel  avarice  still  they  recommend 
More  draughts,  more«yrup  to  the  journey's  end*. 
"  I  feel  it  not;'* — "  Then  take  it  every  hour:" 
"  It  makes  me  worse;" — "  Why  then  it  shows  its  power:* 
"  I  fear  to  die;" — "  Let  not  your  spirits  sink. 
You're  always  safe,  while  you  believe  and  drink." 

How  strange  to  add,  in  this  nefarious  trade, 
That  men  of  parts  are  dupes  by  dunces  made : 
That  creatures,  nature  meant  should  clean  our  streets, 
Have  purchased  lands  and  mansions,  parks  and  seats: 
Wretches  with  conscience  so  obtuse,  they  leave 
Their  untaught  sens  their  parents  to  deceive; 
And  when  they're  laid  upon  their  dying  bed, 
No  thought  of  murder  comes  into  their  head; 
Nor  one  revengeful  ghost  to  them  appears, 
To  fill  the  soul  with  penitential  fears. 

Yet  not  the  whole  of  this  imposing  train 
Their  gardens,  seats,  and  carriages  obtain; 
Chiefly,  indeed,  they  to  the  robbers  fall, 
Who  are  most  fitted  to  disgrace  them  all : 
But  there  is  hazard — ^patients  must  be  bought, 
Venders  and  pufiers  for  the  poison  sought; 
And  then  in  many  a  paper  through  the  year, 
Must  cures  and  cases,  oaths  and  proofs  appear; 
Men  snatch'd  from  graves,  as  they  were  dropping  in. 
Their  lungs  cough'd  up,  their  bones  pierced  through  theb 

skin; 
Iheir  liver  all  one  scirrhua,  and  the  frame 
Poison'd  with  evils  which  they  dare  not  name; 
Men  who  spent  all  upon  physicians'  fees, 
Who  never  slept,  nor  had  a  moment's  ea«e, 
Are  now  as  roaches  sound,  and  all  as  brisk  a«  bees. 

If  the  sick  gudgeons  to  the  bait  attend, 
An  i  come  in  ^oals,  the  angler  gains  his  end, 
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But  should  the  adyertismg  cash  be  spent, 

Ere  yet  the  town  has  due  attention  lent, 

Then  bursts  the  bubble,  and  the  hungry  cheat 

Pines  for  the  bread  he  ill  deserves  to  eat; 

It  is  a  lottery,  and  he  shares  perhaps 

The  rich  man's  feast,  or  begs  the  pauper  s  scraps. 

From  powerful  causes  spring  th'  empiric's  gaint, 
Man's  love  of  life,  his  weakness,  and  his  pains; 
These  first  induce  him  the  vile  trash  to  try. 
Then  lend  his  name,  that  other  men  may  buy : 
This  love  of  life,  which  in  our  natiure  rules, 
To  vile  imposture  makes  us  dupes  and  tools; 
Then  pain  compels  th'  impatient  soul  to  seize 
On  promised  hopes  of  instantaneous  ease; 
And  weakness  too  with  every  wish  complies, 
Worn  out  and  won  by  importunitieft 

Troubled  with  something  in  your  bile  or  blood, 
You  think  your  doctor  does  you  little  good; 
And  grown  impatient,  you  require  in  haste 
The  nervous  cordial,  nor  dislike  tlie  taste; 
It  comforts,  heals,  and  strengthens;  nay,  yon  think 
It  makes  you  better  every  time  you  drink; 
"  Then  lend  your  name" — ^you  re  loth,  but  yet  confi 
Its  powers  are  great,  and  so  you  acquiesce: 
Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  your  name  you  lend. 
With  whose  tis  placed,  and  what  you  re«onunend; 
Who  tipples  brandy  will  some  comfort  feel. 
But  will  lie  to  the  med'cine  set  his  seal  ? 
Wait,  and  voull  find  the  cordial  vou  admire 
Has  added  fuel  to  your  fever's  fire: 
Say,  should  a  robber  chance  your  purse  to  spare. 
Would  you  the  honour  of  the  man  declare? 
Would  you  assist  his  purpose?  swell  his  crime? 
Besides  he  might  not  spare  a  second  time. 

Compassion  sometimes  sets  tlio  fatal  sign. 
The  man  was  poor,  and  humbly  bej^g'd  a  line; 
Else  how  should  noble  names  and  titles  back 
The  spreading  praise  of  some  adveutVous  quack? 
But  he  the  moment  watches,  and  entreats 
Your  honour's  name, — your  Iionour  joins  the  cheats, 
You  judged  the  med'cine  harmless,  and  3'ou  lent 
What  help  you  could,  and  with  the  best  intent; 
But  can  it  please  you,  thus  to  league  with  all 
Whom  he  can  beg  or  bribe  to  swell  the  scrawl? 
Would  you  these  wrappers  with  your  name  adorn. 
Which  hold  the  poison  for  the  yet  unborn? 

No  class  escapes  them — from  the  poor  man's  p«j 
The  nostrum  tJikes  no  trifling  part  away; 
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See!  those  square  patent  bottles  from  the  shop 
Now  decoration  to  the  cupboard's  top; 
And  there  a  favourite  hoard  you'll  find  within, 
Companions  meet  I  the  julep  and  the  gin. 

Time  too  with  cash  is  wasted;  'tis  the  fiite 
Of  real  helpers  to  be  call'd  too  late ; 
This  ^'tld  the  sick,  when  (time  and  patience  gone) 
Death  with  a  tenfold  terror  hurries  on. 

Suppose  the  case  surpasses  human  skill, 
1  here  comes  a  quack  to  flatter  weakness  still ; 
What  greater  evil  can  a  flatterer  do, 
Than  from  himself  to  take  the  suflFerer's  view? 
To  turn  from  sacred  thoughts  his  reasouing  powers, 
And  rob  a  sinner  of  liis  dying  hours? 
Yet  tliis  they  dare,  and  craving  to  the  last, 
In  hope's  strong  bondage  hold  theur  victim  fast: 
For  soul  or  body  no  concern  have  they, 
All  their  inquiry,  "  Can  the  patient  pay? 
And  will  he  swallow  draughts  until  his  dying  day?' 

Observe  what  ills  to  nervous  females  flow, 
When  the  heart  flutters,  and  the  pulse  is  low; 
If  once  induced  these  cordial  sips  to  try. 
All  feel  the  ease,  and  few  the  danger  fly; 
For,  while  obtained,  of  drams  they've  all  the  foroe, 
And  when  denied,  then  drams  are  the  resource. 

Nor  these  the  only  evils — there  aift  those 
Who  for  the  troubled  mind  prepare  repose ; 
They  write :  the  young  are  tenderly  address'd. 
Much  danger  hinted,  much  concern  express'd ; 
They  dwell  on  freedoms  lads  are  prone  to  take, 
Which  makes  the  doctor  tremble  for  their  sake ; 
Still  if  the  youthful  patient  will  but  trust 
In  one  so  kind,  so  pitiful  and  just; 
If  he  will  take  the  tonic  all  the  time. 
And  hold  but  moderate  intercourse  with  crime ; 
The  sage  will  gravely  ^ve  his  honest  word. 
That  strength  and  spirits  shall  be  both  restored : 
In  plainer  English — ^if  you  mean  to  sin, 
Fly  to  the  drops,  and  instantly  begin. 

Who  would  not  lend  a  sympathizing  sigh. 
To  hear  yon  infant  s  pity-moving  cry? 
That  feeble  sob,  unlike  the  new-bom  note, 
Which  came  with  vigour  from  the  op'ning  throat; 
When  air  and  light  first  rush'd  on  lungs  and  e^ea 
And  there  was  life  and  spirit  in  the  cries: 
Now  an  abortive,  faint  attempt  to  weep. 
Is  all  we  hear;  sensation  is  asleep. 

VIS 
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The  boy  was  healthy,  and  at  first  expre»s'a 

flis  feelings  luudly  when  he  failed  to  rest, 

When  crammed  with  food,  and  tighten'd  everj  II.JK 

To  cry  aloud,  was  what  pertain'd  to  him. 

Then  the  good  nurse,  (who,  had  she  borne  a  brain, 

Had  sought  the  cause  ttiat  made  her  babe  complain.) 

Has  all  her  efforts,  loving  soul !  applied 

To  set  the  cry,  and  not  the  cause,  aside; 

She  gave  her  powerful  sweet  without  remorse, 

The  sleeping  cordial — she  had  tried  its  fuice, 

Repeating  oft:  the  infant,  freed  from  pain, 

Rejected  food,  but  took  the  dose  again. 

Sinking  to  sleep;  while  she  her  joy  expressed, 

That  her  dear  charge  could  sweetly  take  his  reft: 

Soon  may  she  spare  her  cordial ;  not  a  doubt 

Remains,  but  quickly  he  will  rest  without. 

This  moves  our  grief  and  pity,  and  we  sigh 
To  think  what  numbers  from  these  causes  die; 
But  what  contempt  and  anger  should  we  show, 
Did  we  the  lives  of  these  impostors  know! 

Ere  for  the  world's  I  left  tlie  cares  of  school. 
One  I  remember  who  assumed  the  fool; 
A  part  well  suited — when  the  idler  boys 
Would  shout  around  him,  and  he  loved  the  n<MM: 
They  called  him  Neddy: — Neddy  had  the  art 
To  play  with  skill  h#  ignominious  part; 
When  he  his  trifles  would  for  sale  display, 
And  act  the  mimic  for  a  school  boy's  pay. 
For  many  years  he  plied  his  humble  trade. 
And  used  his  tricks  and  talents  to  persuade; 
The  fellow  barely  read,  but  chanced  to  look 
Among  the  fragments  of  a  tatter  d  book; 
Where,  after  many  eflPorts  made  to  spell 
One  puzzling  word,  he  found  it  oxymel ; 
A  i)otent  thing,  't  was  said  to  cure  the  ills 
Of  ailing  lungs — the  oxymel  of  squills ; 
Squills  he  procured,  but  found  the  bitter  strong 
And  most  unpleasant;  none  would  take  it  long; 
But  the  pure  acid  and  the  sweet  would  make 
A  med 'cine  numbers  would  for  pleasure  take. 

There  was  a  fellow  near,  an  artful  knave, 
Who  knew  the  plan,  and  much  assistance  gave; 
He  wrote  the  puffs,  and  every  talent  plied 
To  make  it  sell :  it  sold,  and  then  he  died. 

N.nv  all  the  profit  fell  to  Ned's  control. 
And  Pride  and  Avarice  quarrell'd  for  his  soul; 
When  mighty  profits  by  the  trash  were  made, 
Priie  built  a  palace.  Avarice  groan'd  and  paid^ 
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Pride  placed  the  signs  of  grandeur  all  about, 
A.nd  Avarice  barr'd  his  friends  and  children  out 

Now  see  him  Doctor!  yes,  the  idle  fool. 
The  butt,  the  robber  of  the  lads  at  sch  >ol ; 
Who  then  knew  nothing,  nothing  since  acquired, 
Became  a  doctor,  honour'd  and  admired; 
His  dress,  his  frOwu,  his  dignity  were  such, 
Some  who  had  known  him  thought  his  knowledge  much; 
Nay,  men  of  skill,  of  apprehension  quick, 
Spite  of  their  knowledge,  trusted  him  when  sick  • 
Though  he  could  neither  reason,  write,  nor  spell, 
They  yet  had  hope  his  trash  would  make  them  well ; 
And  while  they  scorn'd  his  parts,  they  took  his  oxjmel 
Oh  I  when  his  nerves  had  once  received  a  shock. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  have  gone  to  Rock : 
Hence  unpositions  of  the  grossest  kind, 
Hence  thought  is  feeble,  understanding  blind; 
Hence  sums  enormous  by  those  cheats  are  madc^ 
And  deaths  unnumber'd  by  their  dreadful  trade. 

Alas!  in  vain  is  my  contempt  express'd. 
To  stronger  passions  are  their  words  address'd; 
To  pain,  to  fear,  to  terror,  their  appeal, 
To  those  who,  weakly  reasoning,  strongly  feel. 

What  then  our  hopes? — ^perhaps  there  may  by  law 
Be  method  found,  these  pests  to  curb  and  awe; 
Yet  in  this  land  of  freedom,  law  is  slack 
With  any  being  to  commence  attack : 
Then  let  us  trust  to  science — there  are  those 
Who  can  their  falsehoods  and  their  frauds  disclose. 
All  their  vile  trash  detect,  and  their  low  tricks  expoM. 
Perhaps  their  numbers  may  in  time  confound 
Their  arts — as  scorpions  give  themselves  the  wound: 
For  when  these  curers  dwell  in  every  place. 
While  of  the  cured  we  not  a  man  can  trace, 
Strong  truth  may  then  the  pubUc  mind  persoade 
And  spoil  the  fruits  of  this  nefarious  trade. 
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Ro  extennva  manofactoriea  in  the  Borough :  jet  consjaernbls 
fbrtnnes  made  there — 111  Judgment  of  rarents  in  dif  posing 
of  their  Sons — The  best  educated  not  the  most  likely  to 
succeed — Instance — Want  of  Success  compensated  hj  the 
lenient  Power  of  some  Avocations — The  Natnralist — ^The 
Weaver  an  Entomologist,  &c. — A  Prize-Flower — Story  ol 
Walter  and  William. 

Op  manufactures,  trade,  inventions,  rare, 

Steam-towers  and  looms,   you'd   know   our  Borou^*! 

sliar©^ 
'Tis  small ;  we  boast  not  these  rich  subjects  here, 
Who  haz.Trd  thrice  ten  thousand  pK)mids  a  year; 
We  ve  no  huge  buildings,  where  incessant  noise 
Is  made  by  springs  and  spindles,  girls  and  boys; 
Where,   mid  such  thundering  sounds,  the  maiden's  li  itg 
Is  "  Harmony  in  Uproar  "  all  day  long. 

Still  common  minds  with  us  in  common  trade, 
Have  gain'd  more  wealth  than  ever  student  made; 
And  yet  a  merchant,  when  he  gives  his  son 
His  college  learning,  thinks  his  duty  done; 
A  way  to  wealth  he  leaves  his  boy  to  find. 
Just  when  he's  made  for  the  discovery  blind. 

Jones  and  his  wife  perceived  their  elder  boy 
Took  to  liis  learning,  and  it  gave  them  joy; 
This  they  encouraged,  and  were  bless'd  to  see 
Their  son  a  fellow  with  a  high  degree; 
A  living  fell,  he  married,  and  his  sire 
Declar  d  't  was  all  a  father  could  require; 
Cliildren  then  bless'd  them,  and  when  fetters  came, 
The  parents  proudly  told  each  grandchild's  name. 
Meantime  the  sons  at  home  in  trade  were  placed, 
Money  their  object — just  the  father's  taste; 
Sanng  he  lived  and  long,  and  when  he  died, 
He  gave  them  all  his  fortune  to  divide: 
''  Martin,"  said  he,  "  at  vast  expense  was  taught; 
He  gain'd  his  wish,  and  has  the  ease  he  sought." 

Tims  the  good  priest  (the  Christian  scholar!)  finds 
What  estimate  is  made  by  vulgar  minds; 
He  sees  his  brothers,  who  had  every  gift 
Of  thriving,  now  assisted  in  their  thrift; 
While  he  whom  learning,  habits,  all  prevent. 
Is  largely  mulct  for  each  impediment. 
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Yet  let  us  own  that  Trade  has  mucli  of  chauce, 
Not  all  the  careful  by  their  care  advance; 
With  the  same  parts  and  prospects,  one  a  seat 
Builds  for  himself;  on«  finds  it  in  the  Fleet. 
Then  to  the  wealthy  you  will  see  denied, 
Comforts  and  joys  that  with  the  poor  abide : 
There  are  who  labour  through  the  year,  and  yet 
No  more  hare  gain'd  than — not  to  be  in  debt; 
Who  still  maintain  the  same  laborious  course, 
Yet  pleasure  hails  them  from  some  favourite  souTM| 
And  health,  amusements,  children,  wife,  or  friend, 
With  life's  dull  views  their  consolations  blend. 

Nor  these  alone  possess  the  lenient  power 
Of  soothing  life  in  the  desponding  hour; 
Some  favourite  studies,  some  delightful  care, 
The  mind,  with  trouble  and  distresses,  share; 
And  by  a  coin,  a  flower,  a  verse,  a  boat, 
The  stagnant  spirits  have  been  set  afloat; 
They  pleased  at  first,  and  then  the  habit  grew, 
Till  the  fond  heart  no  higher  pleasure  knew; 
Till,  from  all  cares  and  other  comforts  freed, 
Th'  important  nothing  took  in  Ufe  the  lead. 

With  all  his  phlegm,  it  broke  a  Dutchman's  h««rt, 
At  a  vast  price  with  one  loved  root  to  part; 
And  toys  like  these  fill  many  a  British  mind. 
Although  their  hearts  are  found  of  firmer  kind. 

Oft  have  I  smiled  the  happy  pride  to  see 
Of  humble  tradesmen,  in  their  evening  glee : 
When  of  some  pleasing,  fancied  good  possessed, 
Each  gi'ew  alert,  was  busy,  and  was  bless'd; 
Whether  the  call-bird  yield  the  hour's  delight, 
Or,  magnified  in  microscope,  the  mite; 
Or  whether  tumblers,  croppers,  carriers  seize 
The  gentle  mind,  they  rule  it  and  they  please. 
There  is  my  friend  the  Weaver;  strong  desires 
Reign  in  his  breast;  't  is  beauty  he  admires: 
See!  to  the  shady  grove  he  wings  iiis  way. 
And  feels  in  hope  the  rjiptures  of  the  day — 
Eager  he  looks;  and  soon,  to  glad  his  eyes. 
From  the  sweet  bower,  by  nature  form'd,  arise 
Bright  troops  of  virgin  moths  and  fresh-bom  butterflkf 
Who  broke  that  moniing  from  their  half-year's  sleep, 
To  fly  o'er  flowers  where  they  were  wont  to  creep. 

Above  the  sovereign  oak,  a  sovereign  skims 
The  purple  Emp'ror,  strong  in  wing  and  hmbs: 
There  fair  Camilla  takes  her  flight  serene, 
Adonis  blue,  and  Paphia  silver-queen; 
With  every  Qlmy  fly  from  mead  or  bower, 
Ai^l  hungry  Sphinx  who  threads  the  hor.ey'd  flowei , 
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She  o'er  the  Larkspur's  bed,  wh'^c  sweets  abound. 
Views  ev'ry  bell,  and  hums  th'  approving  sound; 
Poised  on  her  busy  plumes,  with  feeling  nice 
She  draws  from  every  flower,  nor  tries  a  floret  twiot 

He  fears  no  bailifl^'s  wrath,  no  baron's  blame, 
His  is  untax 'd  and  undisputed  game;^ 
Nor  less  the  place  of  curious  plant  he  knows; 
He  both  his  Flora  and  his  Fauna  shows; 
For  him  is  bloommg  in  its  rich  array 
The  glorious  flower  wliich  bore  the  palm  away; 
In  vain  a  rival  tried  his  utmost  art. 
His  was  the  prize,  and  joy  o'erflow'd  his  heart. 

"  This,  this!  is  beauty;  cast,  I  pray,  your  eyes 
On  this  my  glory!  see  the  grace!  the  size' 
Was  ever  stem  so  tall,  so  stout,  so  strong. 
Exact  in  breadth,  in  just  proportion,  long! 
These  brilliant  hues  are  all  distinct  and  clean. 
No  kindred  tint,  no  blending  streaks  between; 
This  is  no  shaded,  run-ofi",  pin  eyed  thing, 
A  king  of  flowers,  a  flower  for  England's  king: 
I  own  my  pride,  and  thank  the  favouring  star, 
Which  shed  such  beauty  on  my  fair  Bizarre." 

Thus  may  the  poor  the  cheap  indulgence  seize, 
While  the  most  wealthy  pine  and  pray  for  ease; 
Content  not  always  waits  upon  success. 
And  more  may  he  enjoy  who  profits  less. 

Walter  and  William  took  (their  father  dead) 
Jointly  the  trade  to  which  they  both  were  bred; 
When  flx'dj  they  married,  and  they  quickly  found 
With  due  success  their  honest  labours  crown'd : 
Few  were  their  losses,  but  although  a  few, 
Walter  was  vex'd,  and  somewhat  peevish  grew: 
**  You  put  your  trust  in  every  pleading  fool," 
Said  he  to  William,  and  grew  strange  and  cool. 
*  Brother  forbear,"  he  answer'd ;  "  take  your  due, 
Nor  let  the  lack  of  caution  injure  you;" 
Half  friends  they  parted, — better  so  to  close. 
Than  longer  wait  to  part  entirely  foes. 

Walter  had  knowledge,  prudence,  jealous  care; 
He  let  no  idle  views  his  bosom  share; 
He  never  thought  nor  felt  for  other  men — 
"  Let  one  mind  one,  and  all  are  minded  then." 
Friends  he  respected,  and  believed  them  just. 
But  they  were  men,  and  he  would  no  man  trust; 
He  tried  and  watch'd  his  people  day  and  night, — 
The  good  it  harm'd  not;  for  the  bad  't  was  right; 
He  could  their  humours  bear,  nay  disrespect. 
But  he  could  yield  no  pardon  to  neglect; 
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Tiiat  all  about  him  were  of  bim  afiaid, 

'*  Was  right,"  he  said — "  so  should  we  be  obey'd." 

These  merchant-maxims,  Qiuch  good  fortune  too, 
And  ever  keeping  one  grand  point  in  view, 
To  vast  amount  his  once  small  portion  drew. 
William  was  kind  and  easy;  he  complied 
With  all  requests,  or  grieved  when  he  denied; 
To  please  his  wife  he  made  a  costly  trip, 
To  please  his  child  he  let  a  bargain  slip ; 
Prone  to  compassion,  mild  with  the  distress'd. 
He  bore  with  all  who  poverty  profess'd. 
And  some  would  he  assist,  nor  one  would  he  arrest. 
He  had  some  loss  at  sea,  bad  debts  at  land, 
His  clerk  absconded  with  some  bills  in  hand. 
And  plans  so  often  fail'd  that  he  no  longer  plann'd 
To  a  small  house  (his  brother's)  he  withdrew, 
At  easy  rent — the  man  was  not  a  Jew; 
And  there  his  losses  and  his  cares  he  bore, 
Nor  found  that  want  of  wealth  could  make  him  poot. 

No,  he  in  fact  was  rich;  nor  could  he  move. 
But  he  was  folio w'd  by  the  looks  of  love; 
All  he  had  suff(ir*d,  every  former  grief. 
Made  those  around  more  studious  in  relief; 
He  saw  a  cheerful  smile  in  every  face. 
And  lost  all  thoughts  of  error  and  disgrace. 

Pleasant  it  was  to  see  them  in  their  walk 
Round  their  small  garden,  and  to  hear  them  talk: 
Free  are  their  children,  but  their  love  refrains 
From  all  offence — none  murmurs,  none  complains; 
Whether  a  book  amused  them,  speech  or  play. 
Their  looks  were  lively,  and  their  hearts  were  gay  * 
There  no  forced  efforts  for  delight  were  made, 
Joy  came  with  prudence,  and  without  parade; 
Their  common  comforts  they  had  all  in  view, 
Light  were  their  troubles,  and  their  wishes  few; 
Tluift  made  tliem  easy  for  the  coming  day, 
Religion  took  the  dread  of  death  away; 
A  cheerful  spirit  still  ensured  content. 
And  love  smiled  round  them  wheresoe'er  they  went 

Walter,  meantime,  with  all  his  wealth's  increase, 
^kun'd  many  points,- but  could  not  purchase  peace. 
When  he  withdrew  from  T)usiness  for  an  hour, 
Some  fled  his  presence,  all  confess'd  his  power; 
He  sought  affection,  but  received  instead 
Fear  undisguised,  and  love-repelling  dread; 
He  look'd  around  him — "  Harriet,  dost  thou  love?" 
'*  I  do  ray  duty,"  said  the  timid  dove ; 
*  Grood  Heav'n,  your  duty  I  prithee  tell  me  now — 
To  love  and  honour — was  not  that  your  vow? 
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Come,  my  good  Harriet,  I  woald  gladly  seek 

Youi'  inmost  thought — Why  can't  the  woman  speak? 

Have  you  not  all  things?"---"  Sir,  do  I  complain?  ' — 

"  No,  that's  my  part,  which  I  perform  in  vain; 

I  want  a  simple  answer,  and  direct — 

But  you  evade;  yes!    tis  as  I  suspect. 

Come  then,  my  children!  Watt!  upon  your  knees 

Vow  that  you  love  me." — "  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please '  — ■ 

"  Again!  By  Heav'n,  it  mads  me,  I  require 

Love,  and  they  11  do  whatevw  I  desire: 

Thus  too  my  people  shun  me;  I  would  spend 

A  thousand  pounds  to  get  a  single  friend; 

I  would  be  happy — I  have  means  to  pay 

For  love  and  friendship;  and  you  run  away ; 

Ungrateful  creatures!  why,  you  seem  to  dread 

My  very  lookij  I  know  you  wish  me  dead. 

Come  hither,  Nancy!  you  must  hold  me  dear; 

Hither,  I  say;  why!  what  have  you  to  fear? 

You  see  I'm  gentle — Come,  you  trifler,  come; 

My  God!  she  trembles  I — Idiot,  leave  the  room! 

Madam!  your  children  hate  me;  I  suppose 

They  know  their  cue :  you  make  them  aH  my  fow| , 

I've  not  a  friend  in  all  the  world — not  one; 

rd  be  a  bankrupt  sooner;  nay,  'tis  done; 

In  every  better  hope  of  life  I  fail. 

You're  all  tormentors,  and  my  house  a  jail; 

Out  of  my  sight !     I'll  sit  and  make  my  will — 

What,  glad  to  go?  stay,  devils,  and  be  still; 

'Tis  to  your  Uncle's  cot  you  wish  to  run, 

To  learn  to  live  at  ease  and  be  undone: 

Him  you  can  love,  who  lost  his  whole  estate. 

And  I,  who  gain  you  fortunes,  have  your  hate; 

'Tis  in  my  absence,  you  yourselves  enjoy: 

Tom!  are  you  glad  to  lose  me?  tell  me,  boy: 

Yes!  does  he  answer? — Yes!  upon  my  soul; 

No  awe,  no  fear,  no  duty,  no  control ! 

Away!  away!  ten  thousand  devils  seize 

All  I  possess,  and  plunder  where  they  please  1 

What's  wealth  to  me?  yes,  yes!  it  gives  me  swa^ 

And  you  shall  feel  it — Gol  begone,  I  aa^J' 
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AMUSKMlvNTS. 


Common  Amusements  of  a  Bathing-place  —  Mominff  RktML 
Walis,  &c.  —  Company  resorting  to  the  Town — DiSlereu 
Choice  of  Lodgings — Cheap  Indmgences— Sea-side  Walka— i 
Wealthy  Inyaud — Summer  Evening  on  the  Sandb — Sea  Pro- 
ductions—"  Water  parted  from  the  Sea"— Winter  Viewi 
serene — In  what  cases  to  be  avoided — Sailing  upon  the  River 
— ^A  small  Islet  of  Sand  off  the  Coast — ^Visited  bj  Companv--i 
Covered  bv  the  Flowing  of  the  Tide— Adventnre  m  that 
Place. 


Op  om*  Amusements  ask  you? — We  amuse 
Ourselves  and  friends  with  sea-side  walks  and  views, 
Or  take  a  morning  ride,  a  novel,  or  the  news; 
Or,  seeking  nothing,  glide  about  the  street, 
And  so  engaged  with  various  parties  meet; 
Awhile  we  stop,  discourse  of  wind  and  tide, 
Bathing  and  books,  the  raffle,  and  the  ride: 
Thus,  with  the  aid  wliich  shops  and  sailing  give, 
Life  passes  on :  't  is  labour,  but  we  live. 

When  evening  comes,  our  invalids  awake, 
Nerves  cease  to  tremble,  heads  forbear  to  ache; 
Then  cheerful  meals  the  sunken  spirits  raise, 
Cards  or  the  dance,  wine,  visiting,  or  plays. 

Soon  as  the  Season  comes,  and  crowds  arrive, 
To  their  superior  rooms  the  wealthy  drive; 
Others  look  round  for  lodging  snug  and  small, 
Such  is  their  taste — ^they've  hatred  to  a  hall; 
Hence  one  his  fav  rite  habitation  gets. 
The  brick-floord  parlour  which  the  butcher  lets; 
Where,  through  his  single  light,  he  may  regard 
The  various  business  of  a  common  yard. 
Bounded  by  backs  of  buildings  form'd  of  clay, 
By  stable,  sties,  and  coops,  et  csetera. 

The  needy- vain,  themselves  awhile  to  shun, 
For  dissipation  to  these  dog-holes  run; 
Where  each  (assuming  petty  pomp)  appears. 
And  quite  forgets  the  shopboard  and  the  shears. 

For  them  are  cheap  amusements :  they  may  sl^ 
Beyond  the  town  and  take  a  private  dip; 
When  they  may  urge  that,  to  be  safe  they  mean, 
They've  heard  there's  danger  in  a  light  maohinei 
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They  too  can  gratis  move  the  qasjs  aboati 
And  gather  kind  replies  to  every  doubt; 
There  they  a  pacing,  lounging  tribe  may  view, 
The  stranger's  guides,  whoVe  little  else  to  do; 
The  Borough's  placemen,  where  no  more  they 
Than  keeps  them  idle,  civil,  poor,  and  vain. 
Then  may  the  poorest  with  the  wealthy  look 
On  ocean,  glorious  page  of  Nature's-  book! 
May  see  its  varying  views  in  every  hour,   " 
All  softness  now,  then  rising  with  all  power, 
As  sleeping  to  invite,  or  threat'ning  to  devour: 
'Tis  this  which  gives  us  all  our  choicest  views; 
Its  waters  heal  us,  and  its  shores  amuse. 

See!  those  fair  nymphs  upon  that  rising  strand, 
Yon  long  salt  lake  has  parted  from  the  land ; 
Well  pleased  to  press  that  path,  so  clean,  so  pure, 
To  seem  in  danger,  yet  to  feel  secure; 
Triding  with  terror,  while  they  strive  to  shun 
The  curling  billows;  laughing  as  they  run; 
They  know  the  neck  that  joins  the  shore  and  sea, 
Or,  ah  I  how  changed  that  fearless  laugh  would  be. 

Observe  how  various  Parties  take  their  way, 
By  sea-side  walks,  or  make  the  sand-hills  gay; 
There  group'd  are  laughing  maids  and  sighing  swains 
And  some  apart  wlio  feel  unpitied  pains; 
Pains  from  diseases,  pains  which  those  who  feel. 
To  the  physicia!!  not  tlie  fair,  reveal ; 
For  nymphs  (propitious  to  the  lover  s  sigh) 
Leave  these  poor  patients  to  complain  and  die. 
Lol  where  on  that  huge  anchor  sadly  leans 
That  sick  tall  figure,  lost  in  other  scenes; 
He  late  from  India  s  clime  impatient  sail'd 
There,  as  his  fortune  grew,  his  spirits  fail'd; 
For  each  delight,  in  search  of  wealth  he  went, 
For  ease  alone,  the  wealth  acquired  is  spent — 
And  spent  in  vain;  enrich 'd,  aggrieved,  he  sees 
The  envied  poor  possess'd  of  joy  and  ease: 
And  now  he  flies  from  place  to  place,  to  gain 
Strength  for  enjoyment,  and  still  flies  in  vain: 
Mark  I  with  what  sadness,  of  that  pleasant  crew, 
Boist'rous  m  mirth,  he  takes  a  transient  view; 
And  fixing  then  his  eye  upon  the  sea, 
Thinks  what  has  been  and  what  must  shortly  be: 
Is  it  not  strange  that  man  should  health  destroy. 
For  joys  that  come  when  he  is  dead  to  joy? 

Now  is  it  pleasant  in  the  Summer-eve, 
When  a  broad  ^hore  retiring  waters  leave. 
Awhile  to  wait  upon  the  firm  fair  sand, 
When  all  ie  calm  at  sea,  all  still  at  land; 
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And  there  the  ocean's  produce  to  explore, 
As  floating  by,  or  rolling  on  the  shore; 
Those  living  jellies  which  the  flesh  inflame. 
Fierce  as  a  nettle,  and  from  that  its  name; 
Some  in  hoge  masses,  some  that  you  may  bring 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  lady's  ring; 
Figured  by  hand  divine — there's  not  a  gem 
Wrought  by  man's  art  to  be  compared  to  them; 
Soft,  brilliant,  tender,  through  the  wave  they  glow, 
And  make  the  moonbeam  brighter  where  they  flow 
Involved  in  sea-wrack,  here  you  find  a  race, 
Which  science  doubting,  knows  not  where  to  place, 
On  shell  or  stone  is  dropp'd  the  embryo-seed, 
And  quickly  vegetates  a  vital  breed. 

While  thus  with  pleasing  wonder  you  inspect 
Treasures  the  vulgar  in  their  scorn  reject, 
See  as  they  float  along  th'  entangled  weeds 
Slowly  approach,  upborne  on  bladdery  beads; 
Wait  till  they  land,  and  you  shall  then  behold 
The  fiery  sparks  those  tangled  fronds  unfold, 
Myriads  of  living  points;  the  unaided  eye 
Can  but  the  fire  and  not  the  form  descry. 
And  now  our  view  upon  the  ocean  turn, 
And  there  the  splendour  of  the  waves  discenr; 
Cast  but  a  stone,  or  strike  them  with  an  oar, 
And  you  shall  flames  within  the  deep  explore; 
Or  scoop  the  stream  phosphoric  as  you  stand, 
And  the  cold  flames  shall  flash  along  your  hand; 
When,  lost  in  wonder,  you  shalKwalk  and  gaze 
On  weeds  that  sparkle,  and  on  waves  that  blaze. 

The  ocean  too  has  Winter-views  serene, 
When  all  you  see  through  densest  fog  is  seen; 
When  you  can  hear  the  fishers  near  at  hand 
Distinctly  speak,  yet  see  not  where  they  stand; 
3r  sometimes  them  and  not  their  boat  discern, 
Or  half-conceal'd  some  figure  at  the  stem ; 
The  view's  all  bounded,  and  from  side  to  side 
Your  utmost  prospect  but  a  few  ells  wide; 
Boys  who,  on  shore  to  see  the  pebble  cast, 
Will  hear  it  strike  against  the  viewless  mast; 
While  the  stern  boatman  growls  his  fierce  disdain 
At  whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain. 

'Th  pleasant  then  to  view  the  nets  float  past. 
Net  after  net  till  you  have  seen  the  last ; 
And  as  you  wait  till  all  beyond  you  slip, 
A  boat  comes  gliding  from  an  anchor'd  ship, 
Bre«U{.ing  the  silence  with  tlie  dipping  oar, 
And  ''iieir  own  tones  as  labouring  for  the  shore ; 
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Those  measured  tones  which  with  the  aoene  agr  Je^ 
And  give  a  sadness  to  serenity. 

All  scenes  like  these  the  tender  Maid  should  skim, 
Nor  to  a  misty  heach  in  autunm  run ; 
Much  should  she  guard  against  the  evening  oold. 
And  her  slight  sliape  vrith  (loecjr  warmtli  infold; 
This  she  admits,  but  not  with  so  much  ease 
Gives  up  the  night-walk  when  th'  attendants  plfluet 
Her  have  I  seen,  pale,  vapoured  through  the  daj. 
With  crowded  parties  at  tiie  midni^t  play; 
Faint  in  the  mom,  no  powers  could  she  exort; 
At  night  w'th  Pam  delighted  and  alert; 
In  a  small  shop  she's  nifflod  with  a  crowd. 
Breathed  the  thick  air,  and  coiigh'd  and  laughed  aloudi 
She  who  will  tremble  if  her  eye  explore 
"  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor;* 
Whom  the  kind  doctor  cliarged  with  shaking  head. 
At  early  hour  to  quit  the  beaux  for  bed: 
She  has,  contemning  fear,  gone  down  the  danoei 
Till  she  perceived  the  rosy  morn  advance; 
Then  has  she  wonder  d,  fiiinting  o'er  her  tea» 
Her  drops  and  julep  should  so  useless  be: 
Ah!  sure  her  joys  nmst  ravish  every  senM, 
Who  buys  a  portion  at  such  vast  expense. 

Among  those  joys,  'tis  one  at  eve  to  sail 
On  the  broad  river  with  ti  favourite  gale; 
When  no  rough  waves  upon  the  bosom  ride, 
But  the  keel  cuts,  nor  rises  on  the  tide; 
Safe  from  the  stream  the  nearer  gunwale  stands, 
Where  playful  chihlreu  trail  their  idle  hands: 
Or  strive  to  catch  long  grassy  leaves  that  float 
On  either  side  of  the  impeded  l)oat; 
Wliat  time  the  moon  arising  shows  the  mud, 
A  shining  border  to  the  silver  Hood; 
When,  by  her  dubious  light,  the  meanest  views, 
Chalk,  stones,  aud  stakes,  .obtain  the  richest  hues; 
Vnd  when  the  cattle,  as  they  gazing  stand, 
Seem  nobler  objects  than  when  view'd  from  land : 
Then  anchor 'd  vessels  in  the  way  ap|)ear. 
And  sea-boys  greet  them  as  they  pass — "  What  cheer?" 
The  sleeping  shell -ducks  at  the  sound  arise. 
And  utter  loud  their  unliarmonious  cries; 
Fluttering  they  move  their  weedy  bed*  among, 
Or  instant  diving,  hide  their  plumeless  young. 

Along  the  Wall,  returning  from  the  town, 
The  weary  rustic  homeward  wanders  down ; 
Who  stops  and  gazes  at  such  joyous  crew. 
And  feels  his  envy  rising  at  the  view ; 
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He  the  light  speech  and  laugh  indignant  hears, 
And  feels  more  press'd  by  want,  more  vex'd  by  fetn» 

Ah!  go  in  peace,  good  fellow,  to  thine  home. 
Nor  fancy  these  escape  the  general  doom; 
Gay  as  they  seem,  be  sure  with  them  are  hearts 
With  sorrow  tried;  there's  sadness  in  their  parts: 
If  thou  couldst  see  them  when  they  think  alone. 
Mirth,  music,  friends,  and  these  amusements  gone; 
Couldst  thou  discover  every  secret  ill 
That  pains  their  spirit,  or  resists  their  will ; 
Couldst  thou  behold  forsaken  Jove's  distress 
Or  Envy's  pang  at  gloiy  and  success. 
Or  Beauty,  conscious  of  the  spoils  of  Time, 
Or  Guilt  alarm'd  when  Memory  shows  the  crime; 
All  that  gives  sorrow,  terror,  grief,  and  gloom; 
Content  would  cheer  thee  trudging  to  thine  homa 

There  are,  'tis  true,  who  lay  their  cares  aside, 
And  bid  some  hours  in  calm  enjoyment  glide; 
Perchance  some  fair-one  to  the  sober  night 
Adds  (by  tlie  sweetness  of  her  song)  dehght; 
And  as  the  music  on  the  water  floats, 
Some  bolder  shore  returns  the  soften'd  notes. 
Then,  youth,  beware,  for  all  around  conspire 
To  banish  caution  and  to  wake  desire; 
The  day's  amttsement,  feasting,  beauty,  wine, 
These  accents  sweet  and  this  soft  hour  combine, 
"When  most  unguarded,  then  to  win  that  heart  of  thine: 
But  see,  they  land!  the  fond  enchantment  flies. 
And  in  its  place  life's  common  views  arise. 

Sometimes  a  Party  row'd  from  town,  will  laud 
On  a  small  islet  form'd  of  shelly  sand, 
Left  by  the  water  when  the  tides  are  low. 
But  which  the  floods  in  their  return  o'erflow : 
There  will  they  anchor,  pleased  awhile  to  view 
The  watery  waste,  a  prospect  wild  and  new;. 
The  now  receding  billows  gave  them  space, 
On  either  side  theygrowing  shores  to  pace; 
And  then  returning,  they  contract  the  scene, 
7  ill  small  and  smaller  grows  the  walk  between ; 
As  sea  to  sea  approaches,  shore  to  shores, 
Till  the  next  ebb  the  sandy  isle  restores. 

Then  what  alarm!  what  danger  and  dismay, 
If  all  their  trust,  then:  boat  should  drift  away; 
And  once  it  happen'd — Gay  the  friends  advanced, 
They  walk'd,  they  ran,  they  play'd,  they  sang,  thflgf 

danced; 
The  urns  were  boiling,  and  the  cups  went  round 
And  not  a  grave  or  thoughtful  face  was  foimd 
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On  the  bright  sand  they  trod  with  nimble  fte^ 
Dry  shelly  sand  that  made  the  snmmer-seat; 
The  wondering  mew^  flew  fluttering  o'er  the  head 
And  waves  ran  softly  up  their  shining  bed. 

Some  form'd  a  party  from  the  rest  to  stray, 
Pleaserl  to  collect  the  trifles  in  their  way; 
These  to  behold  they  call  their  friends  aromid, 
No  fnends  can  hear,  or  hear  another  sound, 
Alarm'd,  they  hasten,  yet  perceive  not  why, 
But  catch  the  fear  that  quickens  as  they  fly. 

For  lo!  a  lady  sage,  who  paced  the  sand 
With  her  fair  children,  one  in  either  hand, 
Intent  on  home,  had  tum'd,  and  saw  the  hoaJt 
Slipped  from  her  moorings,  and  now  far  afloat; 
She  gazed,  she  trembled,  and  though  faint  her  oall, 
It  seem'd,  like  thunder,  to  confound  them  all. 
Their  sailor-guides,  the  boatman  and  his  mate, 
Had  drank,  and  slept  regardless  of  their  state; 
**  Awake,"  they  cried  aloud!  "  Alarm  the  shore! 
Shout  all,  or  never  shall  we  reach  it  more! " 
Alas!  no  shout  die  distant  land  can  reach, 
Nor  eye  behold  them  from  the  foggy  beach: 
Again  they  join  in  one  loud  powerful  cry, 
Then  cease,  and  eager  listen  for  reply; 
None  came — the  rising  wind  blew  sadly  by : 
They  shout  once  more,  and  then  they  turn  aside, 
To  see  how  quickly  flow'd  the  coming  tide; 
Between  each  cry  they  find  the  waters  steal 
On  their  strange  prison,  and  new  horrors  feel; 
Foot  after  foot  on  the  contracted  ground 
The  billows  fall,  and  dreadful  is  the  sound; 
Less  and  yet  less  the  sinking  isle  became. 
And  there  was  wailing,  weeping,  wrath,  and  blame 

Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high 
Who  could  observe,  as  he  prepared  to  die. 
He  might  have  seen  of  hearts  the  varying  kind, 
And  traced  the  morement  of  each  difSgrent  mind: 
He  might  have  seen,  that  not  the  gentle  maid 
Was  more  than  stem  and  haughty  man  afraid; 
Such,  calmly  grieving,  will  their  fears  suppress, 
And  silent  prayers  to  Mercy's  throne  address; 
While  fiercer  minds,  impatient,  angry,  loud. 
Force  their  vain  grief  on  the  reluctant  crowd: 
The  party's  patron,  sorely  sighing,  cried, 
**  Why  should  you  urge  me?  I  at  first  denied." 
Fiercely  they  answer'd,  "  "Why  will  you  complain 
Wto  saw  no  danger,  or  was  warnd  in  vain? 
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A.  fow  essay'd  the  troubled  soul  to  calm. 
But  dread  prevail'd,  and  anguish  and  alarm. 

Now  rose  the  water  through  the  lessening  sand. 
And  tliey  seem'd  sinking  while  they  yet  could  stand 
The  sun  went  down,  they  look'd  from  side  to  side, 
Nor  aught  except  the  gathering  sea  descried ; 
Dark  and  more  dark,  mote  wet,  more  cold  it  grew, 
And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu; 
Children,  by  love  then  lifted  from  the  seas, 
Felt  not  the  waters  at  the  parents'  knees, 
But  wept  aloud ;  the  wind  increased  the  sound. 
And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 

"  Once  more,  yet  once  again,  with  all  our  strength, 
Cry  to  the  land — we  may  be  heard  at  length." 
Vain  hope  if  yet  unseen !  but  hark !  an  oar, 
That  sound  of  bliss!  comes  dashing  to  their  shore; 
Still,  still  the  water  rises,  "  Haste!"  they  cry, 
"  Oh!  hmry,  seamen;  in  delay  we  die: " 
(Seamen  were  these,  who  in  their  ship  perceived 
The  drifted  boat,  and  thus  her  crew  relieved.) 
And  now  the  keel  just  cuts  the  cover'd  sand, 
Now  to  the  gunwale  stretches  every  hand: 
With  trembling  pleasure  all  confiised  embark, 
And  kiss  the  tackling  of  their  welcome  ark; 
While  the  most  giddy,  as  they  reach  the  Rhoray 
Tliink  of  their  danger,  and  tilieir  Ck>D  adore. 
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Desire  of  Ctmntrr  Gentlemen  for  Town  Assooaition8~Boole* 
elabs — Too  moon  of  Literary  Character  expected  fh>m  thera-^ 
Literary  Conversation  prevented:  by  Feasting:  by  Cards  — 
Good,  notwithstanding,  resnlts — Ciurd-ckib  with  Eagerness 
resorted  to— Players—IJmpirea  at  the  Whist  Table — Petii- 
lances  of  Temper  there  discovered— Free-and-easy  Clab:  not 
perfectly  easy  or  free  —  Freedom,  how  interrupted  —  The 
superior  Member — Termination  of  the  Evening — Drinking 
and  Smoking  Clubs — The  Midnight  Conversation  of  the  de- 
laying Members — Society  of  the  Foorer  Inhabitants :  its  Use : 
gives  Pride  and  Consequence  to  the  humble  Characters- 
Pleasant  Habitations  of  the  frugal  Poor — Sailor  returning  to 
his  Family  — Freemasons'  Club— The  Mystery— What  its 
Oiigin— Its  professed  Advantages — Griggs  and  Gregorians- 
A  £nd  of  Masons — Beflections.on  these  various  Societiesk 


You  say  you  envy  in  your  calm  retreat 
Our  social  Meetings; — 'tis  with  joy  we  meet: 
In  these  our  parties  you  are  pleased  to  find 
Good  sense  and  wit,  with  intercourse  of  mind; 
Composed  of  men,  who  read,  reflect,  and  write, 
Who,  when  tney  meet,  must  yield  and  share  delight': 
To  you  our  Book-club  has  peculiar  charm, 
For  which  you  sicken  in  your  quiet  farm ; 
Here  you  suppose  us  at  our  leisure  placed, 
Enjoying  freedom,  and  displaying  taste : 
With  wisdom  cheerful,  temperately  gay, 
Pleased  to  enjoy,  and  willing  to  display. 

If  thus  your  envy  gives  your  ease  its  gloom, 
Give  wings  to  fancy,  and  among  us  come. 
We're  now  assembled;  you  may  soon  attend — 
I'll  introduce  you — "  Gentlemen,  my  friend." 

"  Now  are  you  happy?  you  have  pass'd  a  night 
In  gay  discourse,  and  rational  delight." 

"  Alas!  not  so:  for  how  can  mortals  think, 
Or  thoughts  exchange,  if  thus  they  eat  and  drink? 
No!  I  confess,  when  we  had  fairly  dined, 
That  was  no  time  for  intercourse  of  mind; 
There  was  each  dish  prepared  with  skill  t'  invite 
And  to  detain  the  struggling  appetite"; 
On  such  occasions  minds  with  one  consent 
Are  to  the  comf(»rts  of  the  body  lent; 
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There  was  no  paase — the  wine  went  quickly  romid. 
Till  struggling  Fancy  was  hy  Bacchus  bound; 
Wine  is  to  wit  as  water  thrown  on  fire, 
By  duly  sprinkling  both  are  raised  the  higher: 
Thus  largely  dealt,  the  vivid  blaze  they  choke, 
And  all  the  genial  flame  goes  off  in  smoke." 

"  But  when  no  more  your  boards  these  loads  contaiiit 
When  wine  no  more  o'crwhelms  the  labouring  brain, 
But  serves,  a  gentle  stimulus ;  we  know 
How  wit  must  sparkle,  and  how  fancy  flow." 

It  might  be  so,  but  no  such  club  days  come; 
We  always  find  these  dampers  in  the  room: 
If  to  converse  were  all  that  brought  ns  here, 
A  few  odd  members  would  in  turn  appear; 
Who  dwelling  nigh,  would  saunter  in  and  out, 
O'erlook  the  list,  and  toss  the  books  about; 
Or  yawning  read  thom,  walking  up  and  down, 
Just  as  the  loungers  in  the  shops  in  town; 
Till  fancying  notiiing  would  their  minds  amusOy 
They'd  push  them  by,  and  go  in  search  of  news. 

But  our  attractions  are  a  stronger  sort, 
The  earliest  dainties  and  the  oldest  port: 
^11  enter  them  with  glee  in  every  look 
And  not  a  member  thinks  about  a  book. 

Still,  let  me  own,  there  are  some  vacant  hours. 
When  minds  might  work,  and  men  exert  their  powers 
Ere  wine  to  folly  spurs  the  giddy  guest, 
But  gives  to  wit  i^  vigour  and  its  zest; 
Then  might  we  reason,  might  in  turn  display 
Our  several  talents,  and  be  wisely  gay; 
We  might — but  who  a  tame  discourse  regards, 
When  Whist  is  named,  and  we  behold  the  Cards? 

We  from  that  time  are  neither  grave  nor  gay ; 
Our  thought,  our  care,  our  business  is  to  play : 
Fix'd  on  these  spots  and  figures,  each  attends 
Much  to  his  partners,  nothing  to  his  friends. 
Our  public  cares,  the  long,  the  warm  debate, 
That  kept  our  patriots  from  their  beds  so  late; 
War,  peace,  invasion,  all  we  hope  or  dread. 
Vanish  like  dreams  when  men  forsake  their  bed; 
ind  groaning  nations  and  contending  kings 
Are  all  forgotten  for  these  tinted  things: 
Paper  and  paste,  vile  figures  and  poor  spots. 
Level  all  minds,  philosophers  and  sots: 
And  give  an  equal  spirit,  pause,  and  force, 
/oin'd  with  peculiar  diction,  to  discourse: 
"  Who  deals? — ^you  led — we're  three  by  cards — ^had  jnoi 
Honour  in  hand?  " — "  Upon  my  henour  twa'* 
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Hour  after  hour,  men  thus  contending  mt, 
Crrave  without  sense,  and  pointed  without  wit. 

Thus  it  appears  these  envied  Clubs  possess 
Ko  certain  means  of  social  happiness; 
Yet  there's  a  good  that  flows  from  scenes  like 
Man  meets  with  man  at  leisure  and  at  ease; 
We  to  our  neighbours  and  our  equals  come, 
Anf*  rub  off  pride  that  man  contracts  at  hcmie; 
Por  there,  admitted  master,  he  is  prone 
To  claim  attention  and  to  talk  alone: 
But  here  he  meets  with  neither  son  nor  spouse; 
No  humble  cousin  to  his  bidding  bows; 
To  his  raised  voice  his  neighbours*  voices  rise, 
To  his  high  look  as  lofty  look  replies; 
When  much  he  speaks,  he  finds  that  ears  are  closed. 
And  certun  signs  inform  him  when  he's  prosed; 
Here  all  the  value  of  a  listener  know. 
And  claim,  in  turn,  the  favour  they  bestow. 

No  pleasure  gives  the  speech,  when  all  would  speak 
And  all  in  viun  a  civil  hearer  seek. 
To  chance  alone  we  owe  the  free  discourse, 
In  vain  you  purpose  what  you  cannot  force; 
'T  is  when  the  favourite  themes  unbidden  spring, 
That  fancy  soars  with  such  unwearied  wing; 
Then  may  you  call  in  aid  the  moderate  glass, 
But  let  it  slowly  and  imprompted  pass; 
So  shall  there  tdl  things  for  the  end  unite. 
And  give  that  hour  of  rational  delight^ 

Men  to  their  Clubs  repur,  themselves  to  please, 
To  care  for  nothing,  and  to  take  their  ease; 
In  fact,  for  play,  for  wine,  for  news  they  come: 
Discourse  is  shared  with  friends  or  found  at  home. 


But  Cards  with  Books  are  incidental  things; 
We've  nights  devoted  to  these  queens  and  kings: 
Then  if  we  choose  the  social  game,  we  may; 
Now  'tis  a  duty,  and  we're  bound  to  play; 
Nor  ever  meeting  of  the  social  kind 
Was  more  engaging,  yet  had  less  of  mind. 

Our  eager  parties,  when  the  lunar  light 
Throws  its  full  radiance  on  the  festive  night. 
Of  either  sex,  with  punctual  hurry  come. 
And  fill,  with  one  accord,  an  ample  room, 
Pleased,  the  fresh  packs  on  cloth  of  green  they  soe» 
And  seizing,  handle  with  preluding  glee; 
They  draw,  they  sit,  they  shuffle,  cut  and  deal; 
Like  f^'iends  assembled,  but  like  foos  to  feel: 
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But  yet  not  all, — a  happier  few  have  joys 
Of  mere  amusement,  and  their  cards  are  toys; 
No  skill  nor  art,  nor  fretful  hopes  have  they, 
But  while  their  friends  are  gaming,  laugh  and  play. 

Others  there  are,  the  veterans  of  the  game. 
Who  owe  their  pleasure  to  their  envied  fame ; 
Through  many  a  year,  with  hard-eontested  strife, 
Have  they  attain'd  this  glory  of  their  life : 
Such  is  that  ancient  burgess,  whom  in  vain 
Would  gout  and  fever  on  liis  couch  detain : 
And  that  large  lady,  who  resolves  to  come, 
Though  a  first  fit  has  wam'd  her  of  her  doom! 
These  are  as  oracles :  in  every  cause 
They  settle  doubts,  and  their  decrees  are  laws. 
But  all  are  troubled,  when,  with  dubious  look, 
Diana  questions  what  Apollo  spoke. 

Here  avarice  first,  the  keen  desire  of  gain. 
Rules  in  each  heart,  and  works  in  every  brain; 
Alike  the  veteran-dames  and  virgins  feel. 
Nor  care  what  grey  beards  or  what  striplings  deal; 
Sex,  age,  and  station,  vanish  from  their  view, 
And  gold,  their  sov  reign  good,  the  mingled  crowd  purstu) 

Hence  they  are  jealous,  and  as  rivals  keep 
A  watchful  eye  on  the  beloved  heap; 
Meantime  discretion  bids  the  tongue  be  still. 
And  mild  *good-humour  strives  with  strong  ill-will; 
Till  prudence  fails ;  when,  all  impatient  grown. 
They  make  their  grief,  by  their  suspicions,  known. 

"  Sir,  I  protest,  were  Job  himself  at  play. 
He'd  rave  to  see  you  tiirow  your  cards  away ; 
Not  that  I  care  a  button — not  a  pin 
For  what  I  lose ;  but  we  had  cards  to  win : 
A  saint  in  heaven  would  grieve  too  see  such  hand 
Cut  up  by  one  who  will  not  understand." 

"  Complain  of  me!  and  so  you  might  indeed. 
If  I  had  ventured  on  that  foolish  lead, 
That  fatal  heart — but  I  forgot  your  play — 
Some  folk  have  ever  thrown  their  hearts  away." 

"  Yes,  and  their  diamonds;  I  have  heard  of  one 
Who  made  a  beggar  of  an  only  son." 

"  Better  a  beggar,  than  to  see  him  tied 
To  art  and  spite,  to  insolence  and  pride.'' 

"  Sir  were  I  you   Id  strive  to  be  polite, 
Against  my  nature,  for  a  single  night." 

"  So  did  you  strive,  and,  madam!  witn  suooeMf 
^  knew  no  being  we  could  censure  less!" 

Is  this  too  much?  alas!  my  peaceful  muM 
Cannot  with  half  their  virulence  abiue. 
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And  hark  I  at  other  tables  discord  reigns, 
With  feign'd  contempt  for  losses  and  for  gains; 
Passions  awhile  are  bridled ;  then  they  rage, 
In  waspish  youth,  and  in  resentful  age; 
With  scraps  of  insult — **  Sir,  when  next  you  pla^ 
Reflect  whose  money  't  is  you  throw  away. 
No  one  on  earth  can  less  such  things  regud, 
But  when  one's  partner  doesn't  know  a  card— ■ 
I  8com  suspicion,  ma  am,  but  while  you  stand 
Behind  that  lady,  pray  keep  down  your  band.** 

*'  Good  heav'n,  revoke  I  remember,  if  the  set 
Be  lost,  in  honour  you  should  pay  the  debt" 

"  TJiere,  there's  your  money;  but,  while  I  have  life 
ni  never  more  sit  down  with  man  and  wife; 
They  snap  and  snarl  indeed,  but  in  the  heat 
Of  all  their  spleen,  their  understandings  meet 
They  are  Freemasons,  and  have  many  a  sign, 
That  we,  poor  devils!  never  can  divine: 
May  it  be  told,  do  ye  divide  th'  amount, 
Or  goes  it  all  to  family  account?" 


Next  is  the  ^lub,  where  to  their  friends  in  town. 
Our  country  neighbours  once  a  month  come  down ; 
We  term  it  Free-and-Easy^  and  yet  we 
Find  it  no  easy  matter  to  be  free : 
Ev'n  in  our  small  assembly,  friends  among. 
Are  minds  perverse,  there's  something  will  be  wrong. 
Men  are  not  equal ;  some  will  claim  a  right 
To  be  the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  night; 
Will  their  own  favourite  themes  and  notions  start, 
And  you  must  hear,  offend  them,  or  depart. 

There  comes  Sir  Thomas  from  his  village  seat, 
Happ3;,  he  tells  us,  all  his  friends  to  meet; 
He  brings  the  ruin'd  brother  of  his  wife. 
Whom  he  supports,  and  makes  him  sick  of  life; 
A  ready  witness  whom  he  can  produce 
Of  all  his  deeds — a  butt  for  his  abuse; 
Soon  as  he  enters,  has  the  guests  espied, 
Drawn  to  the  fire,  and  to  the  glass  applied — 
"  Well,  what's  the  subje<:t' — what  are  you  about? 
The  news,  I  take  it — come,  I'll  help  you  out;" 
And  then,  without  one  answer  he  bestows 
Freely  upon  us  all  he  hears  and  knows; 
Gives  us  opinions,  tells  us  how  he  votes, 
Recites  the  speeches,  adds  tliem  io  his  notes. 
And  gives  old  ill-told  tales  for  new-born  anecdotes: 
Yet  cares  he  nothing  what  we  judge  or  think. 
Our  only  duty's  to  attend  and  drink 
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At  length,  admoriiah'd  by  his  gout  he  ends 
The  various  speech,  and  leaves  at  peace  his  friends; 
But  now  alas!  we've  lost  th^  pleasant  hour, 
And  wisdom  flies  from  wine's  superior  power. 
Wine,  like  the  rising  sun,  possession  gains, 
And  drives  the  mist  of  dullness  from  the  brains; 
The  gloomy  vapour  from  the  spirit  flies. 
And  views  of  gaiety  and  gladness  rise; 
Still  it  proceeds;  tUl  from  the  glowing  heat, 
The  prudent  calmly  to  their  shades  retreat : — 
Then  is  the  mind  o'ercast — in  wordy  rage 
And  loud  contention  angry  men  engage ; 
Then  spleen  and  pique,  like  fireworks  thrown  in  spiU^ 
To  mischief  turn  the  pleasures  of  the  night; 
Anger  abuses.  Malice  loudly  rails. 
Revenge  awakes,  and  Anarchy  prevails: 
Till  wine,  that  raised  the  tempest,  makes  it  cease. 
And  maudlin  Love  insists  on  instant  peace; 
He,  noisy  mirth  and  roaring  song  commands, 
Gives  idle  toasts,  and  joins  unfriendly  hands: 
Till  fuddled  Friendship  vows  esteem  and  weeps, 
And  jovial  Folly  drinks  and  sings  and  sleeps. 


A  Club  there  is  of  Smokers — Dare  you  come 
To  that  close,  clouded,  hot,  narcotic  room? 
When,  midnight  past,  the  very  (Jkndles  seem 
Dying  for  air,  and  give  a  ghastly  gleam; 
When  curling  fumes  in  lazy  wreaths  arise. 
And  prosing  topers  rub  their  winking  eyes; 
When  the  long  tale,  renew'd  when  last  they  met, 
Is  spliced  anew,  and  is  unfinished  yet; 
When  but  a  few  are  left  the  house  to  tire. 
And  they  half-sleeping  by  the  sleepy  fire ; 
Ev'n  the  poor  ventilating  vane  that  flew 
Of  late  so  fast,  is  now  grown  drowsy  too; 
When  sweet,  cold,  clanuny  punch  its  aid  bestows, 
Then  thus  the  midnight  conversation  flows; — 

"  Then,  as  I  said,  and — mind  me — as  I  say, 
At  our  last  meeting — you  remember" — "  Ah?" 
"  Well,  very  well — then  freely  as  I  drink 
1  spoke  my  thought — you  take  me — what  I  think: 
And,  sir,  said  I,  if  I  a  freeman  be. 
It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  be  free." 

"  Ay,  there  you  posed  him :  I  respect  the  Chair, 
But  man  is  man,  although  the  man's  a  mayor; 
If  Muggins  live — ^no,  nol — if  Mug^s  die, 
He'll  quit  his  office — neighbour,  shall  I  try?" 
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**  m  spoak  m7  mind,  for  here  are  none  but  iVieodii 
Thej^re  all  contending  for  their  private  ends; 
No  public  spirit— once  a  vote  would  bring, 
I  say  a  vote— was  then  a  pretty  thing; 
It  made  a  man  to  serve  his  country  and  his  king: 
But  for  that  place,  that  Muggins  must  resign, 
YouVe  my  advice — *t  is  no  sSfair  of  mine." 


The  Poor  Man  has  his  Club;  he  comes  and  spendi 
His  hoarded  pittance  with  his  chosen  friends; 
Nor  this  alone, — a  monthly  dole  he  pays, 
To  be  assisted  when  his  health  decays; 
Some  part  his  prudence  from  the  day's  supply, 
For  cares  and  troubles  in  his  age,  lays  by; 
The  printed  rules  he  guards  with  painted  frame. 
And  shows  his  children  where  to  read  his  name: 
Those  simple  words  his  honest  nature  move, 
That  bond  of  union  tied  by  laws  of  love; 
This  is  his  pride,  it  gives  to  his  employ 
New  value,  to  his  home  another  joy; 
'\^'hile  a  religious  hope  its  balm  applies 
For  all  his  fate  inflicts,  and  all  his  state  denies. 

Much  would  it  please  you,  sometimes  to  explore 
The  peaceful  dwellings  of  our  Borough  poor; 
To  view  a  sailor  just  return'd  from  sea, 
His  wife  beside;  a  child  on  either  knee, 
And  others  crowding  near,  that  none  may  lose 
The  smallest  portion  of  the  welcome  news; 
What  dangers  pass'd,  "  when  seas  ran  moimtains  high. 
When  tempests  raved,  and  horrors  veil'd  the  sky; 
When  prudence  fail'd,  when  courage  grew  dismayed. 
When  the  strong  fainted,  and  the  wicked  pray'd,-— 
Then  in  the  yawning  gulf  far  down  we  drove, 
And  gazed  upon  the  billowy  mount  above; 
Till  up  tliat  mountain,  swinging  with  the  gale, 
We  view'd  the  horrors  of  the  watery  vale." 

The  trembling  children  look  with  stedfast  eyes, 
And,  panting,  sob  involuntary  sighs: 
Soft  sleep  awhile  his  torpid  touch  delays, 
And  all  is  joy  and  piety  and  praise. 


Masons  are  ours,  Freemasons — ^but,  alas! 
To  their  own  bards  I  leave  the  mystic  class- 
In  vain  shall  one,  and  not  a  gifted  man, 
Attempt  to  sing  of  this  enlightened  clan: 
I  know  no  Word,  boast  no  directing  Sign, 
And  not  one  Token  of  the  race  is  mine; 
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Whether  with  Hiram,  that  wise  widow's  son, 
They  came  from  Tyre  to  royal  Solomou, 
Two  pillars  raising  by  their  skill  profound, 
Boaz  and  Jachiii  through  the  East  renown'd: 
Whether  the  sacred  Books  their  rise  express. 
Or  books  profane,  *tis  vain  for  me  to  guess; 
It  may  be,  lost  in  date  remote  an4  high, 
They  know  not  what  their  own  antiquity: 
It  may  be,  too,  derived  from  cause  so  low, 
They  have  no  wish  their  origin  to  show: 
If,  as  Crusaders,  they  combined  to  wrest 
From  heathen  lords  the  land  they  long  possessed; 
Or  were  at  first  some  harmless  club,  who  made 
Their  idle  meetings  solemn  by  parade; 
Is  but  conjecture — ^for  the  task  unfit, 
Awe-struck  and  mute,  the  puzzling  theme  I  quit: 
Yet,  if  such  blessings  from  their  Order  flowj 
We  should  be  glad  their  moral  code  to  know ; 
Trowels  of  silver  are  but  simple  things. 
And  Aprons  worthless  as  their  apron-strings; 
But  if  indeed  you  have  the  skill  to  teach 
A  social  spirit,  now  beyond  our  reach; 
If  man's  warm  passions  you  can  guide  and  bind. 
And  plant  the  virtues  in  the  wa3rward  mind; 
If  you  can  wake  to  Christian  love  the  heart, — 
In  mercy,  something  of  your  powers  impart 

But,  as  it  seems,  we  Masons  must  become 
To  know  the  Secret,  and  must  then  be  dumb; 
And  as  we  venture  for  uncertalh  gains, 
Perhaps  the  profit  is  not  worth  the  pains. 

When  Bruce,  that  dauntless  traveller,  thought  he  stood 
On  Nile's  first  rise,  the  fountain  of  the  flood. 
And  drank  exulting  iu  the  sacred  spring. 
The  critics  told  him  it  was  no  such  thing; 
That  springs  unnumber'd  round  the  country  ran. 
But  no2>3  could  show  him  wliere  the  first  began: 
So  might  we  feel,  should  we  our  time  bestow, 
To  gain  these  Secrets  and  these  Signs  to  know; 
Might  question  still  if  all  the  truth  we  found. 
And  firmly  stood  upon  the  certain  ground; 
We  might  our  title  to  the  Mystery  dread, 
And  fear  we  drank  not  at  the  river-head. 


Griggs  and  Gregorians  here  their  meeting  hold. 
Convivial  sects,  and  Bvcks  alert  and  bold; 
A  kind  of  Masons,  br.t  without  their  sign ; 
The  bonds  of  union — pleasure,  song,  and  win*. 
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MsLf  a  gregarions  creature,  loves  to  fly 

Where  he  ^e  trackings  of  the  herd  can  spy; 

StUl  to  be  one  with  many  he  desires, 

Although  it  leads  him  through  the  thorns  and  brien. 

A  few  I  but  few  there  are,  who  in  the  mind 

Perpetual  source  of  consolation  find; 

The  weaker  many  to  tffe  world  will  come, 

For  comforts  seldom  to  be  found  from  home. 

When  the  faint  hands  no  more  a  brimmer  hdfd. 
When  flannel-wreaths  the  useless  limbs  infold, 
The  breath  impeded,  and  the  bosom  cold ; 
Wlien  half  the  pillow'd  man  the  palsy  chains, 
And  the  blood  falters  in  the  bloated  veins, — 
Then,  as  our  friends  no  further  aid  supply 
Than  hope's  cold  phrase  and  courtesy's  soft  sigh, 
We  should  that  comfort  for  ourselves  ensure. 
Which  friends  could  not,  if  we  could  friends,  procnzei 

Early  in  life,  when  we  can  laugh  aloud. 
There's  something  pleasant  in  a  social  crowd. 
Who  laugh  with  us — but  will  such  joy  remain, 
When  we  lie  struggling  on  the  bed  of  pain? 
When  our  physician  tells  us  with  a  si^ 
No  more  on  hope  and  science  to  rely. 
Life's  stafi^  is  useless  then ;  with  labouring  breath 
We  pray  for  Hope  divine — the  stafi'  of  Death; — 
This  is  a  scene  which  few  companions  grace, 
And  where  the  heart's  first  favourites  yield  their  plaot 

Here  all  the  aid  of  man  to  man  must  end, 
Here  mounts  the  soul  to  ^er  eternal  Friend; 
The  tenderest  love  must  here  its  ties  resign, 
And  give  tfc'  aspiring  heart  to  love  divine. 

Men  feel  their  weakness,  and  to  numbers  run. 
Themselves  to  strengthen,  or  themselves  to  shun; 
But  though  to  this  our  weakness  may  be  prone, 
Let's  learn  to  live,  for  we  must  die,  sJone. 


LETTER  XL 

INNS. 

A  diffioalfc  Subieet  for  Poetry — Inyocation  of  tb«  Muse — De- 
scription  of  the.prinoipal  Inn  and  those  of  the  first  Cla?»— 
The  large  deserted  Tavern — ^Those  pf  a  seeond  Order — Their 
Ck>mpany — One  of  particular  Description — ^A  lower  Kind  of 
Pubhc-Honaes :  yet  distinguished  among  themselves — Houses 
on  the  Quays  for  Sailors — The  Green-Man:  its  LandUordg 
and  the  Adventure  of  his  Marriage,  &o. 


Much  do  I  need,  and  therefore  will  I  ask, 
A  Muse  to  aid  me  in  my  present  task; 
For  them  with  special  cause  we  beg  for  aid, 
When  of  our  subject  we  are  most  afraid: 
Inns  are  this  subject — 'tis  an  ill -drawn  lot. 
So,  thou  who  gravely  triflest,  fail  me  not; 
Fail  not,  but  haste,  and  to  my  memory  bring 
Scenes  yet  unsung,  which  few  would  choose  to  sing: 
Thou  mad!st  a  SUIling  splendid ;  thou  hast  thrown 
On  humble  themes  the  graces  all  thine  own; 
By  thee  the  Mistress  of  a  Village-school 
Became  a  queen  enthroned  upon  her  stool ; 
And  far  beyond  the  rest  thou  gav'st  to  shine 
Belinda's  Lock — that  deathless  work  was  thine. 

Come,  lend  thy  cheerful  light,  and  give  to  please, 
These  seats  of  revelry,  these  scenes  jf  ease 
Who  sings  of  Inns  much  danger  has  to  dread. 
And  needs  assistance  from  the  fountain-head. 

High  in  the  street,  overlooking  all  the  place. 
The  rampant  Lion  shows  his  kingly  face ; 
His  ample  jaws  extend  from  side  to  side. 
His  eyes  are  glaring,  and  his  nostrils  wide ; 
In  silver  shag  the  sovereign  form  is  dressed, 
/.  mane  horrific  sweeps  his  ample  chest; 
Aate  with  pride,  he  seems  t'  assert  his  reign, 
ind  stands  the  glory  of  his  wide  doTnain. 

Yet  nothing  dreadful  to  his  friends  the  sight, 
But  sign  and  pledge  of  welcome  and  delight; 
To  him  the  noblest  guest  the  town  detains 
Flies  for  repast,  and  in  his  court  remains ; 
Him  too  the  crowd  with  longing  looks  admire, 
Sigh  for  his  joys,  and  modestly  retire ; 
Here  not  a  comfort  shall  to  them  be  lost 
Who  never  ask  or  never  feel  the  cost. 

L  L   2 
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The  ample  yards  on  either  side  lontain 
Buildings  where  order  and  distinction  reign; 
The  splendid  carriage  of  the  wealthier  guert, 
The  ready  chaise  and  driver  smartly  dress'd; 
Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  curricles  are  there, 
And  high-fed  prancers  many  a  raw-boned  pair. 
On  all  without  a  lordly  host  sustains 
The  care  of  empire,  and  observant  reigns; 
The  parting  guest  beholds  him  at  his  side. 
With  pomp  obsequious,  bending  in  his  pride; 
Round  all  the  place  his  eyes  all  objects  meet| 
Attentive,  silent,  civil,  and  discreet. 
O'er  all  within  the  lady-hostess  rules, 
Her  bar  she  governs,  and  her  kitchen  schools; 
To  every  guest  th'  appropriate  speech  is  made, 
And  every  duty  with  distinction  paid: 
Respectful,  easy,  pleasant,  or  polite — 
"  Your  honour's  servant " — "  Mister  Smith,  good  ni^it,* 

Next,  but  not  near,  yet  honoured  through  the  town, 
There  swing,  incongruous  pair!  the  Bear  and  Crown? 
That  Crown  suspended  gems  and  ribands  deck, 
A  golden  chain  hangs  oer  that  furry  neck : 
Unlike  the  nobler  beast,  the  Bear  is  bound. 
And  with  the  Crown  so  near  him,  scowls  ancrown*d; 
Less  his  dominion,  but  alert  are  all 
Without,  within,  and  ready  for  the  call; 
Smart  lads  and  light  run  nimbly  here  and  there. 
Nor  for  neglected  duties  mourns  the  Bear. 

To  his  retreats,  on  the  Election-day, 
The  losing  piu*ty  found  their  silent  way; 
There  they  partook  of  each  consoling  good, 
Like  him  uncrown'd,  like  him  in  sullen  mood — 
Threat'ning,  but  bound. — Here  meet  a  social  kind, 
Onr  various  clubs  for  various  cause  combined ; 
Nor  has  he  pride,  but  thankful  takes  as  gain 
The  dew-drops  shaken  from  the  Lion's  mane: 
A  thriving  couple  here  their  skill  display, 
And  share  the  profits  of  no  vulgar  sway. 
Third  in  our  Borough's  list  appears  the  sign 
Of  a  fair  queen — the  gracious  Caroline; 
But  in  decay — each  feature  in  the  face 
Has  stain  of  Time,  and  token  of  disgrace. 
The  storm  of  winter,  and  tlie  summer-sun. 
Have  on  that  form  their  equal  mischief  done; 
The  features  now  are  all  disfigured  seen, 
And  not  one  charm  adorns  th'  insulted  queen; 
To  this  poor  face  was  never  paint  applied, 
Th'  unseemly  work  of  cruel  Time  to  hide; 
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Here  we  may  rightly  such  neglect  u^jbmd* 

Paint  on  such  faces  is  by  prudence  laid. 

Large  the  domain,  but  all  within  combine 

To  correspond  with  the  dishonour'd  sign; 

And  all  around  dilapidates;  you  call — 

But  none  replies — they're  inattentive  all ; 

At  length  a  ruin'd  stable  holds  your  steed. 

While  you  through  large  and  dirty  rooms  proceed, 

Spacious  and  cold ;  a  proof  they  once  had  been 

In  honour, — now  magnificently  mean; 

Till  in  some  small  half-^rnish'd  room  you  rest, 

Whose  dying  fire  denotes  it  had  a  guest, 

In  those  you  pass'd  where  former  splendour  reigned. 

You  saw  the  carpots  torn,  the  paper  stain'd; 

Squares  of  discordant  glass  in  windows  fix'd, 

And  paper  oil'd  in  many  a  space  betwixt; 

A  soird  and  broken  sconce,  a  mirror  crack'd. 

With  table  un jerpropp'd,  and  chairs  new  back'd ; 

A  marble  side-slab  with  ten  thousand  stains, 

And  all  an  ancient  Tavern's  poor  remains. 

With  much  entreaty,  they  your  food  prepare, 
And  acid  wine  afford,  with  meagre  fare ; 
Heartless  you  sup ;  and  when  a  dozen  times 
You've  read  the  fractured  window's  senseless  rhymes; 
Have  been  assured  that  Phoebe  Green  was  fair, 
And  Peter  Jackson  took  his  supper  there ; 
You  reach  a  chilling  chamber,  where  you  dread 
Damps,  hot  or  cold,  from  a  tremendous  bed ; 
Late  comes  your  sleep,  and  you  are  wakeu'd  soon 
By  rustling  tatters  of  the  old  festoon. 

O'er  this  large  building,  thus  by  time  defaced, 
A  servile  couple  has  its  owner  placed. 
Who  not  unmindful  that  its  style  is  large 
To  lost  magnificence  adapt  their  charge : 
Thus  an  old  beauty,  who  has  long  declined, 
Keeps  former  dues  and  dignity  in  mind: 
And  wills  that  all  attention  should  be  paid 
For  graces  vanish'd,  and  for  charms  decay 'd. 

Few  years  have  pass'd,  since  brightly  'cross  the  waj 
Lights  from  each  window  shot  the  lengthen'd  ray, 
And  busy  looks  in  every  face  were  seen, 
Through  the  warm  precincts  of  the  reigning  Quoen; 
There  fires  inviting  blazed,  and  all  around 
Was  heard  the  tinkling  bells'  seducing  sound; 
The  nimble  waiters  to  that  sound  from  far 
Sprang  to  the  call,  then  hasten'd  to  the  bar; 
Where  a  grand  priestess  of  the  temple  sway'd 
The  most  obedient,  and  the  most  obey'd; 
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RoRv  and  round,  adomM  in  crimson  vest, 
And  flaming  ribands  at  her  ample  breast: 
She,  skill  d  like  Circe,  tried  her  guests  to  mo^ 
With  looks  of  welcome  and  with  words  of  love 
And  such  her  potent  charms,  that  men  unwise 
Were  soon  transformed  and  fitted  for  the  sties. 

Her  port  in  bottle?  stood,  a  well-stain*d  row 
Drawn  for  the  evening  from  the  pipe  below; 
Three  powerful  spirits  fill'd  a  parted  case, 
Some  cordial  bottles  stood  in  secret  place; 
Fair  acid-fruits  in  nets  above  were  seen, 
Her  plate  was  splendid,  and  hyr  glasses  clean; 
Basins  and  bowls  were  ready  on  the  stand, 
And  measures  clattered  in  her  powerful  hand. 

Inferior  Houses  now  our  notice  claim. 
But  who  shall  deal  tliem  their  appropriate  fame? 
Who  shall  the  nice,  vet  known  distinction,  tell, 
Between  the  peal  complete  and  single  Bell? 

Determine  ye,  who  on  your  shining  niigs 
Wear  oil-skin  beavers,  and  bear  seal-skin  bags; 
Or  ye,  grave  topers,  who  with  coy  delight 
Snugly  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  the  night; 
Ye  Travellers  all,  superior  Inns  denied 
By  moderate  purse,  the  low  by  decent  pride; 
Come  and  determine, — will  ye  take  your  place 
At  the  full  Orb,  or  half  the  lunar  Face? 
With  the  Black  Boy  or  Angel  will  ye  dine? 
Will  ye  approve  the  Fountain  or  the  Vine? 
Horses,  the  white  or  black  will  ye  prefer? 
The  Silver- Swan  or  Swan  opposed  to  her — 
Rare  bird!  whose  form  the  raven-plumage  decka^ 
And  graceful  curve  her  three  alluring  necks? 
All  these  a  decent  entertainment  give. 
And  by  their  comforts  comfortably  live. 

Shall  I  pass  by  the  Boar? — there  are  who  cry 
**  Beware  the  Boar,"  and  pass  determined  by: 
Those  dreadful  tusks,  those  little  peering  eyes 
And  churning  chaps,  are  tokens  to  the  wise. 
There  dwells  a  kind  old  Aunt,  and  there  you  see 
Some  kind  young  Nieces  in  her  company; 
Poor  village  nieces,  whom  the  tender  dame 
Invites  to  town,  and  gives  their  beauty  Fame; 
The  grateful  listers  feel  th'  important  aid, 
And  the  good  Aunt  is  flatter'd  and  repaid. 

What,  though  it  may  some  cool  observers  strike^ 
That  such  fair  sisters  should  be  so  unlike: 
That  still  another  and  another  comes 
And  at  the  matrons  tables  smiles  and  blooms; 


That  all  appear  as  if  they  meant  to  stay 
Time  undetiued,  nor  name  a  parting  day; 
And  yet,  though  all  are  valued,  all  are  deai; 
Causeless  th^y  go,  and  seldom  more  appear. 

Yet  let  Suspicion  hide  her  odious  head, 
And  Scandal  vengeance  from  a  hurgess  dread: 
A  pious  friend,  who  with  the  ancient  dame 
At  sober  cribbage  takes  an  evening  game; 
His  cup  beside  him,  through  their  play  he  qaafii 
And  oft  renews,  and  innocently  laughs; 
Or,  growing  serious,  to  the  text  resorts, 
And  from  the  Sunday-sermon  makes  reports; 
While  all,  with  grateful  glee,  his  wish  attend, 
A  grave  protector  and  a  powerful  friend: 
But  Slander  says,  who  indistinctly  sees. 
Once  he  was  caught  with  Sulvia  on  his  knees;— 
A  cautious  burgess  with  a  careful  wife 
To  be  so  caught  I — 'tis  false  upon  my  life. 

Next  are  a  lower  kind,  yet  not  so  low 
But  they,  among  them,  their  distinctions  know, 
And  when  a  thriving  landlord  aims  so  high, 
As  to  exchange  the  Chequer  for  the  Pye, 
Or  from  Duke  William  to  the  Dog  repau-s, 
He  takes  a  finer  coat  and  fiercer  airs. 

Pleased  with  his  power,  the  poor  man  loves  to  si^ 
What  favourite  Inn  shall  share  his  evening's  pay; 
Where  he  shall  sit  the  social  hour,  and  lose 
His  past  day's  labours  and  his  next  day's  views. 
Our  Seamen  too  have  choice:  one  takes  a  trip 
In  the  warm  cabin  of  his  favourite  Ship ; 
And  on  the  morrow  ii.  the  humbler  Boat 
He  rows  till  fancy  f^ls  herself  afloat; 
Can  he  the  sign — Three  Jolly  Sailors — pass, 
Who  hears  a  fiddle  and  who  sees  a  lass? 
The  Anchor  too  aflfords  the  seaman  joys, 
In  small  smoked  room,  all  clamour,  crowd,  and  noise 
Where  a  curved  settle  half  surrounds  the  fire. 
Where  fifty  voices  purl  and  pi mch  require; 
Tbey  come  for  pleasure  in  th^r  leisure  hour, 
And  they  eiyoy  it  to  their  utniost  power; 
Standing  they  drink,  they  swearing  smoke,  while  all 
Call  or  make  ready  for  a  second  call : 
There  is  no  time  for  trifling — "  t)o  ye  see? 
"We  drink  and  drub  the  French  extempore." 

See !  round  the  room,  on  every  beam  and  balk, 
Are  mingled  scrolls  of  hieroglyphic  chalk ; 
Yet  nothing  heeded— would  one  stroke  sufHcc 
To  blot  out  all,  here  honour  is  too  nice, — 
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"  Let  knavish  landsmen  think  siich  dirty  thingsy 
We're  Bn^jsh  tars,  and  British  tars  are  kings." 

Bnt  the  Green- Man  shall  I  pass  by  nnsong, 
Which  mine  own  Jamet  upon  his  sign -post  hung? 
His  sign,  his  image, — for  he  was  once  wem 
A  sqaire*8  attendant,  clad  in  keeper's  green; 
Ere  yet  with  wages  more,  and  honomr  less. 
He  stood  behind  me  in  a  graver  dress. 

James  in  an  evil  honr  went  forth  to  woo 
Yoang  Jtdiet  Hariy  and  was  her  Romeo: 
They'd  seen  the  play,  and  thought  it  vastly  sweet 
For  two  young  lovers  by  the  moon  to  meet; 
The  njTnph  was  gentle,  of  her  favours  free, 
Ev'n  at  a  word — no  Rosalind  was  she; 
Nor,  like  that  other  Juliet,  tried  his  truth 
With — "  Be  thy  purpose  marriage,  gentle  youth?" 
But  him  received,  and  heard  his  tender  tale 
When  sang  the  lark,  and  with  the  nightingsile : 
So  in  few  months  the  generous  lass  was  seen 
I'  the  way  that  all  the  Capulets  had  been. 

The  first  repentance  seized  the  amorous  man. 
And — shame  on  love  J — he  reason'd  and  he  r.iii; 
The  tlioughtful  flomeo  trembled  for  his  pin*se, 
And  the  sad  sounds,  "  for  better  and  for  worse.** 

Yet  could  the  Lover  not  so  far  withdraw, 
But  he  was  haunted  both  by  Love  and  Law. 
Now  Law  dismay'd  him  as  he  view'd  its  fangs, 
Now  Pity  seized  him  for  his  Juliet's  pangs; 
Then  thoughts  of  justice  and  some  dread  of  jail. 
Where  all  would  blame  him,  and  where  none  might  bail 
These  drew  him  back,  till  Juliet's  hut  appear'd 
Where  love  had  drawn  him  when-he  should  have  feared. 

There  sat  the  father  in  his  wicker  throne, 
Uttering  his  curses  in  tremendous  tone; 
With  foulest  names  his  daughter  he  reviled. 
And  look'd  a  very  Herod  at  the  child: 
Nor  was  she  patient,  but  with  equal  scorn, 
Ba'le  him  remember  when  his  Joe  was  bom: 
Then  rose  the  mother,  eager  to  begin 
Her  plea  for  frailty,  when  the  swain  came  in. 

To  him  she  turned,  and  other  theme  began, 
Show'd  him  his  boy,  and  bade  him  be  a  man; 
"An  honest  man,  who,  when  he  breaks  the  laws, 
Will  make  a  woman  honest  if  there's  cause." 
With  lenp^then'd  speech  she  proved  what  came  to 
Was  no  reflection  on  a  loving  lass: 
"  If  she  your  love  as  wife  and  mother  claim, 
What  can  it  matter  which  was  first  the  name? 
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But  *t  is  most  base,  *t  is  perjury  and  theft, 
When  a  lost  girl  is  like  a  widow  left ; 
The  rogue  who  ruins — "  here  the  father  found 
His  spouse  was  treading  on  forbidden  ground. 

"  That's  not  the  point,"  quoth  he, — "  I  don't  suppoflo 
My  good  friend  Fletcher  to  be  one  of  those ; 
What's  d>ne  amiss  he'll  mend  in  proper  time^ 
1  hate  to  hear  of  villany  and  crime : 
*  r  was  my  misfortune,  in  the  days  of  youth 
To  find  two  lasses  pleading  for  my  truth ; 
The  case  was  hard,  I  would  with  all  my  soul 
Have  wedded  both,  but  law  is  our  control ; 
So  01.3  I  took,  and  when  we  gain'd  a  home. 
Her  friend  agreed — what  could  she  more? — ^to  come; 
And  when  she  found  that  I'd  a  widow'd  bed, 
Me  she  desired — what  could  I  less? — to  wed. 
An  easier  case  is  yours:  you've  not  the  smart 
That  two  fond  pleaders  cause  in  one  man's  heart; 
You've  not  to  wait  from  year  to  year  distress'd, 
Before  your  conscience  can  be  laid  to  rest ; 
There  smiles  your  bride,  there  sprawls  your  new-born 
— A  ring,  a  licence,  and  the  thing  is  done."  [son, 

"  My  loving  James,"  the  lass  began  her  plea. 
•*  m  make  thy  reason  take  a  part  with  me : 
Had  I  been  froward,  skittish,  or  unkind. 
Or  to  thy  person  or  thy  passion  blind; 
Had  I  refused,  when  *t  was  thy  part  to  pray, 
Or  put  -thee  off  with  promise  and  delay; 
Thou  might' st  in  justice  and  in  conscience  fly. 
Denying  her  who  taught  thee  to  deny ; 
But,  James,  with  me  thou  hadst  an  easier  task, 
Bonds  and  conditions  I  forbore  to  ask; 
I  laid  no  traps  for  thee,  no  plots  or  plans. 
Nor  marriage  named  by  licence  or  by  banns; 
Nor  would  I  now  the  parson's  aid  employ. 
But  for  this  cause,"* — and  up  she  held  her  boy. 

Motives  like  these  could  heart  or  flesh  resist? 
James  took  the  infant  and  in  triumph  kiss'd; 
Then  to  his  mother's  arms  the  child  restored, 
Made  his  proud  speech  and  pledged  his  worthy  word. 

**  Three  times  at  church  our  banns  shall  publish'd  bt 
Thy  health  be  drunk  in  bumpers  three  times  three; 
And  thou  shalt  grace  (bedeck'd  in  garments  gay) 
The  christening-dinner  on  tha  wedding  day." 

James  at  my  door  then  made  his  parting  bow, 
Took  the  Green-Man,  and  is  a  master  now. 
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Thej  airire  in  the  Borcmfh — Weloomed  bj  their  Ibi 

Friends— Are  better  fitted  for  Comio  than  Tragic  Soenes:  jel 
better  approved  in  the  latter  by  one  Fart  of  their  Andiamee— 
Their  general  Character  and  Pleasantry — Particular  Dis- 
tresses and  Labours — ^Their  Fortitude  and  Patience— A  priTate 
Behearsal— The  Vanity  of  an  aged  Actress — A  Henrine  from 
the  Milliner's  Shop— A  deludedTradesman — Of  what  Feracma 
the  Company  is  composed— Charaoter  and  Adventures  of 
Frederic  Thompson. 


A'^^^^k/^^/^^^SAMA^M 


Drawn  by  the  annual  call,  we  now  behold 
( )ur  Troop  Dramatic,  heroes  known  of  old. 
And  those,  since  last  they  march'd,  enlisted  and  onioll*d: 
Mounted  on  hacks  or  in  waggons  some, 
The  rest  on  foot  (the  humbler  brethren)  com& 
Three  favoured  places,  an  unequal  time, 
'Join  to  support  this  company  sublime: 
Ours  for  the  longer  period — see  how  light 
Yon  parties  move,  their  former  friends  in  sight,      [night. 
Whose  claims  are  all  allow'd,  and  friendship  glads  t^ 
Now  public  rooms  shall  sound  with  words  dirine, 
And  private  lodgings  hear  how  heroes  shine; 
No  talk  of  pay  shall  yet  on  pleasure  steal. 
But  kindest  welcome  bless  the  friendly  meal; 
While  o'er  the  social  jug  and  decent  cheer. 
Shall  be  described  the  fortunes  of  the  vear. 

Peruse  those  bills  and  see  what  each  can  do, — 
Behold!  the  prince,  the  slave,  the  monk,  the  Jew; 
Change  but  the  garment,  and  they  '11  all  engage 
To  take  each  part,  and  act  in  every  age: 
Cull'd  from  all  houses,  what  a  house  are  they! 
Swept  from  all  barns,  our  Borough-critics  say; 
But  with  some  portion  of  the  critic's  ire. 
We  all  endure  them;  there  are  some  admire: 
They  might  have  praise  confined  to  farce  alone; 
Full  well  they  grin,  they  should  not  try  to  gi'oan;   * 
But  then  our  servants*  a  .id  our  seamen's  wives 
Love  all  that  rant  and    apture  as  their  lives; 
He  who  'Squire  Richard's  part  could  well  sustain, 
Finds  as  King  Richard  he  must  roar  amain — 
"  My  horse!  my  horse!" — Lo!  now  to  their  abodes 
Come  lords  and  lovers,  empresses  and  gods. 
The  master-mover  of  these  scenes  has  made 
No  trifling  gain  in  tiiis  adventurous  trade; 
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Trade  we  may  term  it,  for  he  daly  buys 
Arms  oat  of  use  and  undirected  eyes: 
These  he  instructs,  and  guides  them  as  he  can^ 
And  veuds  each  night  the  manufactured  man. 
Long  as  our  custom  lasts  they  gladly  stay, 
Then  strike  their  tents,  like  Tartars!  and  away  I 
The  place  grows  bare  where  they  too  long  remaioi 
But  grass  will  rise  ere  they  return  again. 

Children  of  Thespis,  welcome  1  knights  and  queensl 
Counts!  barons!  beautHJs!  when  before  your  scenes, 
*And  mighty  monarchs  thund'ring  from  your  throne; 
Then  step  behind,  and  all  your  glory's  gone : 
Of  crown  and  palace,  throne  and  guards  bereft, 
The  pomp  is  vanish'd,  and  the  care  is  left. 
Yet  strong  and  lively  is  the  joy  they  feel, 
When  the  full  house  secures  the  plenteous  meal* 
Flatt'ring  and  flatter'd,  each  attempts  to  raise, 
A  brother's  ments  for  a  brother's  praise : 
For  never  hero  shows  a  prouder  heart. 
Than  he  who  proudly  acts  a  hero's  part; 
Nor  withour  cause ;  the  boards,  we  know  can  yield 
Place  for  fierce  contest,  like  the  tented  field. 

Gnioeful  to  tread  the  stage,  to  be  in  turn 
The  prince  we  honour,  and  the  knave  we  spurn; 
Bravely  to  bear  the  tumult  of  the  crowd, 
The  hiss  tremendous,  and  the  censure  loud; 
These  are  their  parts, — and  he  who  these  sust^s. 
Deserves  some  praise  and  profit  for  his  pains. 
Heroes  at  least  of  gentler  kind  are  they, 
Against  whose  swords  no  weeping  widows  pray, 
No  blood  their  fury  sheds,  nor  havoc  marks  their  waj. 

Sad  happy  race!  soon  raised  and  soon  <lepress'd. 
Your  days  all  pass'd  in  jeopardy  and  jest; 
Poor  without  prudence,  with  afflictions  vain, 
Not  warn'd  by  misery,  not  enrich'd  by  gain ; 
Whom  Justice,  pitying,  chides  from  place  to'plaoe, 
A  wandering,  careless,  wretched,  merry  race. 
Whose  cUieerfal  looks  assume,  and  play  the  parts 
Of  happy  rovers  with  repining  hearts; 
Then  cast  off  care,  and  in  the  mimic  pain, 
Of  tragic  woe,  feel  spu*its  light  and  vain, 
Distress  and  hope — the  mind's,  the  body's  wear, 
The  man's  afHiction,  and  the  actor's  tear: 
Alternate  times  of  fasting  and  excess 
Are  yours,  ye  smiling  children  of  distress. 
.  Slaves  though  ye  be,  your  wandering  freedom 
And  with  your  varying  views  and  restless  schemei| 
Your  griefs  are  transient,  as  your  joyi  art  dreami. 
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Yet  keen  those  griefs — ah!  what  avail  thy  ohamiib 
Fur  Juliet!  what  that  infant  in  thine  arms; 
What  those  heroic  lines  thy  patience  learns, 
With  all  the  aid  thy  present  Koraeo  earns, 
Whilst  thou  art  oitiu-dt'd  in  that  lumbering  waiii» 
WiUi  all  thy  plfuntive  sisters  to  complain? 

Nor  is  there  lack  of  labour — To  rehearse, 
I>a.v  after  day,  poor  scraps  of  prose  and  verse; 
To  bear  each  others  spirit  pride,  and  spite; 
To  hide  in  rant  the  heart-ache  2^  the  night; 
To  dress  in  gaudy  patchvrork,  and  to  force 
The  mind  to  think  on  the  appointed  coarse; 
riiis  is  laborious,  and  miv  l>e  defined 
The  lHX>tloss  labour  of  the  thrifUess  mind. 

There  is  a  veteran  Dame.     I  see  her  stand 
Intent  and  pensive  with  her  book  in  hand; 
Awhile  her  thoughts  she  forces  on  her  part. 
Then  dwells  on  objects  nearer  to  the  heart 
Across  the  nx>m  she  paces,  gets  her  tone, 
And  tits  her  features  for  tlie  Danish  throne: 
To-nijj:ht  a  queen — I  mark  her  motion  slow, 
1  hear  her  speech,  and  Hamlet's  mother  know. 

Methiuks  *t  is  pitiful  to  sec  her  try 
For  strength  of  anns  and  energy  of  eye; 
With  vigour  lost,  and  spirits  worn  away. 
Her  jwmp  and  pride  she  labours  to  display; 
And  when  awhile  she's  tried  her  part  to  act, 
To  tind  her  thoughts  anvsted  by  some  fact; 
When  struggles  more  and  more  severe  are  seen. 
In  the  pliiin  actress  than  the  D:mish  queen, — 
At  length  she  feels  her  part,  she  finds  delight. 
And  fancies  all  the  plaudits  of  the  night: 
Old  as  she  is,  she  smiles  at  every  speech. 
And  thinks  no  youthful  part  beyond  her  reach ; 
But  as  the  mist  of  vanity  again 
Is  blown  ,away,  by  press  of  present  p^. 
Slid  and  in  doubt  she  to  her  purse  applies 
For  cause  of  c««nfort,  where  no  comfort  lies; 
Then  to  h  ir  task  she  sighing  turns  again — 
"  Oh!  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain  I  * 

And  who  that  poor  consumptive  wither'd  thing 
Who  strains  her  slender  throat  and  strives  to  sing? 
Panting  for  breath,  and  forced  her  voice  to  drop. 
And  far  unlike  the  inmate  of  the  shop. 
Where  she,  in  youth  and  health,  alert  and  gay, 
Laugh'd  otif  at  night  the  lalxjiirs  of  the  day; 
With  novels,  verses,  fancy's  fertile  powers. 
And  srster-con verse  pass'd  the  evening  boon; 
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But  Cynthia's  sonl  was  soft,  her  wishes  stroLg, 
Her  judgment  weak,  and  her  conclusions  wrong; 
The  morning-call  and  counter  were  lier  dread, 
And  her  contempt  the  needle  and  the  tliread: 
But  when  she  read  a  gentle  damsel's  part, 
Her  woe,  her  wish! — she  had  them  all  by  heart 
At  length  the  hero  of  the  boards  drew  nigh, 
Who  spoke  of  love  till  sigh  re-echo'd  sigh; 
He  told  in  honey'd  words  his  deathless  flame, 
And  sl^e  his  own  by  tender  vows  became; 
Nor  ring  nor  licence  needed  souls  so  fond, 
Alfonso's  passion  was  his  Cynthia's  bond : 
And  thus  the  simple  girl  to  shame  betray'd 
Sinks  to  the  grave  forsaken  and  dismay'd; 
Sick  without  pity,  sorrowing  without  hope, 
See  her!  the  grief  and  scandal  of  the  troop; 
A  wretched  martyr  to  a  childish  pride. 
Her  woe  insulted,  and  her  praise  denied: 
Her  humble  talents,  though  derided,  used, 
Her  prospects  lost,  her  confidence  abused; 
All  that  remains — for  she  not  long  can  brave 
Increase  of  evils — is  an  early  grave. 

Ye  gentle  Cynthias  of  the  shop  take  heed 
What  dreams  ye  cherish,  and  what  books  ye  read  I 

A  decent  sum  had  Peter  Notiage  made. 
By  joining  bricks — to  him  a  thriving  trade: 
Of  his  employment  master  and  his  wife, 
This  humble  tradesman  led  a  lordly  life; 
The  house  of  kings  and  heroes  lack'd  repairs, 
And  Peter,  though  reluctant,  served  the  Players: 
Connected  thus,  he  heard  in  way  polite, — 
"  Come  Master  Nottage,  see  us  play  to  night." 
At  first 't  was  folly,  nonsense,  idle  stuff, 
But  seen  for  nothing,  it  grew  well  enough; 
And  better  now — now  best,  and  every  night 
In  this  fool's  paradise  he  drank  delight; 
And  as  he  felt  the  bliss,  he  wish  d  to  know 
"Whence  all  this  rapture  and  these  joys  could  flow; 
For  if  the  seeing  could  such  pleasure  bring, 
What  must  the  feeling? — feeling  like  a  king? 

In  vain  his  wife,  his  uncle,  and  his  friend, 
Cried — "Peter!  Peter!  let  such  follies  end ; 
'T  is  well  enough  these  vagabonds  to  see, 
But  would  you  partner  wiLh  a  showman  be?* 

"  Showman  1 "  said  Peter,  "  did  not  Quin  and  CliTQ^ 
And  Roscius-Grari ick,  by  the  science  thrive? 
Showman! — t  is  scandal;  I'm  by  genius  led 
To  joir  <^  class  who've  Sliakspeare  at  their  head." 
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Poor  Peter  tlmi  Vjr  our  steps  beouM 
A  dmam^  ess£date  for  somie  frme, 
AxMi,  after  Tears  oonsnmtd.  infinn  and  poor. 
He  ats  and  takes  the  tickets  at  the  door. 

Of  rmrkyos  men  these  marching  troops  are 
Pesi>5pnnuiig  clerks,  and  lads  coptwnnmg  trade; 
Waiters  and  twiants  bj  con&ien>ent  teased. 
And  yoaths  of  wealth  inr  dissipatkn  eased; 
With  feeling  njrmphs,  who.  soch  resouroe  at  hand, 
Soom  to  ob^T  the  ruioar  of  cMnmand;  « 

Some,  who  from  higher  views  hr  Tioe  are  won, 
And  some  of  either  sex  bv  love  nndone; 
The  greater  part  lamentix^  as  ther  fall, 
What  some  an  honoor  and  advancement  calL 

There  are  who  names  in  shame  or  fear  assnnie, 
And  hence  our  Berilles  and  onr  SaviIIcs  come; 
It  honours  him.  from  tailcH-'s  board  kicked  down. 
As  Mister  Dormer  to  amnse  the  town; 
Falling,  he  rises:  hot  a  kind  there  are 
^^'ho  dwell  on  former  prospects^  and  de^xiir; 
Justly  but  Tainlv  thev  tlieir  fate  depkve, 
And  mourn  thdr  fah  who  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Our  merchant  Tktm^mm.  with  his  sons  around. 
Most  mind  and  talent  in  his  Frederick  fbund: 
He  was  so  lively,  that  his  mother  knew, 
If  he  were  taught,  that  honour  must  ensue; 
The  father's  views  were  in  a  different  line, — 
But  if  at  college  he  were  sure  to  shine. 
Then  should  he  go^to  prosper  who  could  doubt?— 
When  schoolboy  stigmas  would  be  all  i*-ash  d  out, 
For  there  were  marks  upon  his  youthtiil  face, 
'Twixt  vice  and  error — a  neglected  case — 
These  would  submit  to  skill;  a  little  time, 
And  none  could  trace  the  error  or  the  crime; 
Then  let  him  go,  and  once  at  college,  he 
Might  choose  his  station — what  would  Frederick  be? 

'T  was  soon  determined — He  could  not  descend 
To  pendant  laws  and  lectures  without  end; 
And  then  the  chapel — night  and  mom  to  pray, 
Or  mulct  and  threaten 'd  if  he  kept  away; 
No!  not  to  be  a  bishop — so  he  swore. 
And  at  his  college  he  was  seen  no  more. 

His  debts  all  paid,  the  father,  with  a  sigh, 
Placed  him  in  office — ''  Do,  my  Frederick,  try: 
Confine  thyself  a  few  s  hort  months,  and  then — " 
He  tried  a  fortnight  and  threw  down  the  pen. 

Again  demands  were  hush'd :  "  My  sou,  you're 
But  you're  unsettled;  take  your  chance  at  sea*" 
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So  in  few  days  the  midshipman,  eqnipp'd, 
Received  his  mother's  hlessing,  and  was  shipp'd. 

Hard  was  her  fortune!  soon  compell'd  to  meet 
ITie  wretched  stripling  staggering  though  the  street 
For,  rash,  impetuous,  insolent  and  vain, 
The  captain  sent  him  to  his  friends  again . 
Ahout  the  Borough  roved  th'  unhappy  boy. 
And  ate  the  bread  of  every  chance-employ! 
Of  friends  he  borrow'd,  and  the  parents  yet 
In  secret  fondness  authorised  the  debt; 
The  younger  sister,  still  a  child,  was  taught 
To  give  with  feign 'd  affright  the  pittance  sought, 
For  now  the  father  cried — "  It  is  too  late 
For  trial  more — I  leave  him  to  his  fate.'' — 
Yet  left  him  not;  and  with  a  kind  of  joy, 
The  mother  heard  of  her  desponding  boy; 
At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  he  found,  when  «ick 
All  aid  was  ready,  all  attendance  quick; 
A  fever  seized  him,  and  at  once  was  lost 
The  thought  of  trespass,  error,  crime  and  cost: 
Th'  indulgent  parents,  knelt  beside  the  youth, 
They  heard  his  promise  and  believed  his  truth; 
And  when  the  danger  lessen *d  on  their  view, 
They  cast  off  doubj,  and  hope  assurance  grew:— 
Nursed  by  his  sisters,  cherished  by  his  sire, 
Begg'd  to  be  glad,  encouraged  to  aspire, 
His  life,  they  said,  would  now  all  care  repay, 
And  he  might  date  his  prospects  from  that  day; 
A  son,  a  brother  to  his  homo  received. 
They  hoped  for  all  things,  and  in  all  believed. 

And  now  will  pardon,  comfort,  kindness  draw 
The  youth  from  vice?  will  honour,  duty,  law? 
Alas!  not  all:  the  more  the  trials  lent. 
The  less  he  seem'd  to  ponder  and  repent; 
Headstrong,  determined  in  his  own  career. 
He  thought  reproof  unjust  and  truth  severe; 
The  soul's  disease  was  to  its  crisis  come, 
He  first  abused  and  they  abjured  his  home; 
And  when  he  chose  a  vagabond  to  be, 
He  made  his  shame  his  glory — "  I'll  be  free." 

Friends,  parents,  relatives,  hope,  reason,  love, 
With  anxious  ardour  for  that  empire  strove; 
In  vain  then*  strife,  in  vain  the  means  applied, 
They  had  no  comfort,  but  that  all  were  tried; 
One  strong  vain  trial  made,  the  mind  to  move. 
Was  the  last  effort  of  parental  love. 

Ev'n  then  he  watch'd  his  father  from  his  home 
And  to  his  mother  would  for  pity  come. 
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Where,  as  he  made  her  tender  terrors  rise, 

He  talk  d  of  death,  and  threatened  for  gapplies. 

Against  a  youth  so  vicious  and  undone, 
All  hearts  were  closed,  and  every  door  bat  one: 
The  Players  received  hhn ;  they  with  open  beart 
GaTd  him  his  portion  and  assigned  his  part; 
And  ere  three  days  were  added  to  his  life, 
He  found  a  home,  a  duty  and  a  wife. 

His  present  friends,  though  they  were  nothing  oicMS 
Nor  ask  d  how  vicious  he,  or  what  his  vice, 
Still  they  expected  he  should  now  attend 
To  the  joint  duty  as  a  useful  friend 
And  leader  too  declared,  with  frown  severe, 
That  none  should  pawn  a  robe  that  kings  might  wesx 
And  much  it  moved  him,  when  he  Hamlet  played. 
To  see  his  Father's  Ghost  so  drunken  made: 
Then  too  the  temper,  the  unbending  pride 
Of  this  ally,  would  no  reproof  abide: — 
So  leaving  these,  he  march'd  away  and  join'd 
Another  troop,  and  other  goods  purloin'd; 
And  other  characters  both  gay  and  sage, 
Sober  and  sad,  made  stagger  on  the  stage; 
Then  to  rebuke  with  arrogant  disdain, 
He  gave  abuse  and  sought  a  home  again. 
Thus  changing  scenes,  but  with  unch^ging  vice. 
Engaged  by  many  but  with  no  one  twice: 
Of  this,  a  last  and  poor  resource,  bereft. 
He  to  himself,  unhappy  guide  I  was  left — 
And  who  shall  say  where  guided?  to  what  seats 
Of  starving  villainy?  of  thieves  and  cheats? 

In  that  sad  time  of  many  a  dismal  scene 
Had  he  a  witness,  not  inactive,  been; 
Had  leagued  with  petty  pilferers,  and  had  crept 
Where  of  each  sex  degraded  nimibers  slept: 
With  such  associates  he  was  long  allied, 
Where  his  capacity  for  ill  was  tried, 
And  that  once  lost,  the  wretch  was  cast  aside : 
For  now,  though  willing  with  the  worst  to  act, 
He  wanted  powers  for  an  impK)rtant  fact; 
And  whilt  he  felt  as  lawless  spirits  feel, 
His  hand  was  palsied,  and  he  could 't  steal. 

By  these  rejected,  is  their  lot  so  strange, 
So  low  I  that  he  could  suffer  by  the  change? 
Yes  I  the  new  station  as  a  fall  we  judge, — 
He  now  became  the  harlots'  humble  drudge, 
Their  drudge  is  common :  they  combined  to  savo 
Awhile  from  starving  their  submissive  slave; 
For  now  his  spirit  left  him,  and  his  pride 
His  scorn,  his  rancour,  and  resentment  died; 
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Few  were  his  feelings — ^but  the  keenest  these, 
The  rage  of  hunger,  and  the  sign  for  ease ; 
He  who  abused  indulgence,  now  became 
By  want  subservient,  and  by  misery  tame; 
A  slave  he  begg'd  forbearance;  bent  with  pain, 
He  shunn'd  the  blow, — "  Ah!  strike  me  not  agaiiL* 

Thus  was  he  foimd:  the  master  of  a  hoy 
Saw  the  sad  wretch  whom  he  hsid  known  a  boy; 
At  first  in  doubt,  but  Frederick  laid  aside 
All  shame,  and  humbly  for  his  aid  applied : 
He,  tamed  and  smitten  with  the  storms  gmie  by, 
Look'd  for  compassion  through  one  living  eye, 
And  stretched  th'  unpalsied  hand:  the  seaman  felt 
His  honest  heart  with  gentle  pity  melt, 
And  his  small  boon  with  cheerful  frankness  dealt; 
Then  made  enquiries  of  th'  unhappy  youth. 
Who  told,  nor  shame  forbade  him,  all  the  truth. 

"  Young  Frederick  Thompson,  to  a  chandler's  shop 
By  harlots  order'd  and  afraid  to  stop! — 
What!  our  good  merchant's  favourite  to  be  seen 
In  state  so  loathsome  and  in  dress  so  mean?  " — 

So  thought  the  seaman  as  he  bade  adieu, 
And,  when  in  port,  related  all  he  knew. 

But  time  was  lost,  enquiry  came  too  late, 
Those  whom  he  served  knew  nothing  of  his  fate; 
No!  they  had  seized  on  what  the  sailor  gave, 
Nor  bore  resistance  from  their  abject  slave; 
The  spoil  obtain'd,  they  cast  liim  from  the  door 
Robb'd,  beaten,  hungry,  pain'd,  diseased,  and  pool- 

Then  nature,  pointing  to  the  only  spot 
Which  still  had  comfort  for  so  dire  a  lot, 
Although  so  feeble,  led  him  on  the  way, 
And  hope  look'd  forward  to  a  happier  day : 
He  thought,  poor  prodigal!  a  father  yet 
His  woes  would  pity  and  his  crimes  forget; 
Nor  had  he  brother  who  with  speech  severe 
Would  check  the  pity  or  refrain  the  tear; 
A  lighter  spirit  in  his  bosom  rose. 
As  near  the  road  he  sought  an  hour's  repose. 

And  there  he  found  it:  he  had  left  the  town. 
But  buildings  yet  were  scatter'd  up  and  down; 
To  one  of  these,  half-ruin'd  and  half-built. 
Was  traced  this  child  of  wretchedness  and  guilt; 
There,  on  the  remnant  of  a  beggar's  vest, 
Thrown  by  in  scorn,  the  sufferer  sought  for  rest; 
There  w^as  this  scene  of  vice  and  woe  to  close, 
And  there  the  wretched  body  found  repose. 
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TUB  ALMS-HOUSE  AND  TRUSTEES. 

The  firoffal  Merchant — Riyalship  in  Modes  of  Frogalify — Prl- 
Tate  &oeption»  to  the  general  Manner»— Afans-honae  builfe— 
Its  Descnption — Founder  dies — Six  Tmsteee — Sir  Denyt 
Brand,  a  Inrinoipal — His  Eulo^um  in  the  Chronicles  of  tna 
Day — Truth  reckoned '  invidious  on  these  Occasions —-An 
Explanation  of  the  Majgnanimi^  and  Wisdom  of  Sir  Deaja^ 
His  Kinds  of  Moderation  and  Humilitj — Laughtou,  his  Sao- 
oessor,  a  planning,  ambitious,  wealthy  Man — Adyanoement  in 
Life  hu  perpetuiu  Object,  and  all  Things  made  the  Means  of 
it — His  Idea  of  Falsenood — His  Resenlxiient  dangerous :  how 
removed  —  Success  produces  Love  of  Flattery  ;  his  dailj 
0-ratification — His  Merits  and  Acts  of  Kindness — ^His  propei 
Choice  of  Alms-men — ^In  this  Bespect  meritorious — His  ne- 
decessor  not  so  cautious. 


Leave  now  our  streets,  and  in  yon  place  behold 

Those  pleasant  Seats  for  the  reduced  and  old ; 

A  merchant's  gift,  whose  wife  and  children  died, 

When  he  to  saving  all  his  powers  applied; 

He  wore  his  coat  till  bare  was  every  thread, 

And  with  the  meanest  fare  his  body  fed. 

He  had  a  female  cousin,  who  with  care 

Walk'd  in  his  steps,  and  leam'd  of  him  to  spare; 

vVith  emulation  and  success  they  strove, 

Improving  still,  still  seeking  to  improve, 

As  if  that  useftil  knowledge  they  would  gain — 

How  little  food  would  human  life  sustain: 

No  pauper  came  their  table's  crumbs  to  crave; 

Scraping  they  lived,  but  not  a  scrap  they  gave: 

When  beggars  saw  the  frugal  Merchant  pass, 

It  moved  their  pity,  and  they  said,  "  Alas! 

Hard  is  thy  fate,  my  brother,"  and  they  felt 

A  beggar's  pride  as  they  that  pity  dealt : 

The  dogs,  who  learn  of  man  to  scorn  the  poor, 

Bark'd  him  away  from  every  decent  door; 

While  they  who  saw  him  bare,  but  thought  him  ricli, 

To  show  respect  or  scorn,  they  knew  not  v  hich. 

But  while  our  Merchant  seem'd  so  base  and  mean 
He  had  his  wanderings,  sometimes,  "  not  unseen;" 
To  give  in  secret  was  a  favourite  act, 
Vet  more  than  once  they  took  him  in  the  fact : 
To  scones  of  various  woe  he  nightly  went, 
4nd  serious  sums  in  hoalin^j  misery  spout : 
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Oft  has  he  cheer 'd  the  wretched,  at  a  rate 

For  which  he  daily  might  have  dined  on  plate; 

He  has  been  seen — hb  hair  all  silver- white, 

Shaking  and  shining — as  he  stole  by  night, 

To  feed  unenvied  on  his  still  delight. 

A  two-fold  taste  he  had;  to  give  and  spare, 

Both  were  his  duties,  and  had  eqnal  care ; 

It  was  his  joy,  to  sit  alone  and  fast. 

Then  send  a  widow  and  her  boys  repast: 

Tears  in  his  eyes  would,  spite  of  him  appear. 

But  he  from  other  eyes  has  kept  the  tear : 

All  in  a  wintry  night  from  far  he  came, 

To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  a  suflfering  dame ; 

Wliose  husband  robb'd  him,  and  to  whom  he  meant 

A  ling  ring,  but  reforming  punishment: 

Home  then  he  walk'd,  and  found  his  anger  rise, 

When  fire  and  rushlight  met  his  troubled  eyes; 

But  these  extinguished,  and  his  prayer  address'd 

To  Heaven  in  hope,  he  calmly  sank  to  rest. 

His  seventieth  year  was  pass'd,  and  then  was  seen 
A  building  rising  on  the  northern  green; 
There  was  no  blinding  all  his  neighbours*  eyes, 
Or  surely  no  one  would  have  seen  it  rise ; 
Twelve  rooms  contiguous  stood,  and  six  were  near, 
There  men  were  placed,  and  sober  matrons  here; 
There  were  behind  small  useful  gardens  made, 
Benches  before,  and  trees  to  give  them  shades 
In  the  first  room  were  seen,  above,  below. 
Some  marks  of  taste,  a  few  attempts  at  show , 
The  founder's  picture  and  his  arms  were  there 
(Not  till  he  left  us,)  and  an  elbow'd  chair; 
There,  'mid  these  signs  of  his  superior  place. 
Sat  the  mild  ruler  of  this  humble  race. 

Within  the  row  are  men  who  strove  in  vain, 
Through  years  of  trouble,  wealth  and  ease  to  gain; 
Less  must  they  have  than  an  appointed  sum, 
And  freemen  been,  or  hither  must  not  come ; 
They  should  be  decent,  and  command  respect 
\  (Though  needing  fortune,)  whom  these  doors  protect, 

And  should  for  thirty  dismal  years  have  tried 
For  peace  unfelt  and  competence  denied. 

Stringe!  that  o'er  men  thus  train'd  in  soitow's  school, 
Power  must  be  held,  and  they  must  live  by  hile; 
Infirm,  corrected  by  misfortunes,  old. 
Their  habits  settled  and  their  passions  cold ; 
Of  health,  wealth,  power,  and  worldly  c:ires  bereft, 
Still  must  they  not  at  liberty  be  left; 
There  must  be  one  to  rule  them,  to  restrain 
And  goide  the  movements  of  his  erring  train* 
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if  then  oontrol  iinperiooj,  check  sevei-e, 
Be  needed  where  such  reverend  men.  appear; 
To  what  would  youth,  without  such  checks,  aHpira 
Free  the  wild  wish,  nncurb'd  the  strong  dedre! 
And  where  (in  college  or  in  camp)  they  found 
The  heart  ungoveru'd  and  the  hajid  unbound? 
His  house  endow'd,  the  generous  man  resign^ 
All  power  to  rule,  nay  power  of  choice  declined: 
He  and  the  female  saint  sm-vived  to  view 
Their  work  complete,  and  bade  the  world  adieu ! 
Six  are  the  Guardians  of  this  happy  seat, 
And  one  presides  when  they  on  business  meet; 
As  each  expires,  the  five  a  brother  choose; 
Nor  would  Sir  Denys  Brand  the  charge  refuse; 
True,  't  was  beneath  him,  "  but  to  do  men  good 
Was  motive  never  by  his  heart  withstood: "' 
He  too  is  gone,  and  they  again  must  strive 
To  find  a  man  in  whom  his  gifts  survive. 
Now,  in  the  various  records  of  the  dead, 
Thy  worth,  Sir  Denys,  shall  be  weigh'd  and  read. 
There  we  the  glory  of  thy  house  shall  trace, 
With  each  alliance  of  thy  noble  race. 

Yes!  here  we  have  him! — "  Came  in  Williain s  rejign. 
The  Norman  Brand!  the  blood  without  a  stain: 
From  the  fierce  Dane  and  ruler  Saxon  clear, 
Pict,  Irish,  Scot,  or  Cambrian  mountaineer; 
But  the  pure  Norman  was  the  sacred  spring, 
And  he,  Sir  Denys,  was  in  heart  a  king: 
Erect  in  person  and  so  firm  in  soul, 
Fortune  he  seem'd  to  govern  and  control , 
Generous  as  he  who  gives  his  all  away. 
Prudent  :is  one  who  toils  for  weekly  pay; 
In  liiui  all  merits  were  decreed  to  meet. 
Sincere  though  cautious,  frank  and  yet  discreet. 
ilust  all  his  dealings,  faithful  every  word. 
His  passions  nuister,  und  his  temper's  lord.** 

Yet  more,  kind  dealers  in  decaying  feme? 
His  magnanimity  you  next  proclaim; 
You  give  him  learning,  join'd  with  sound  good  sense. 
And  match  his  wealth  with  liis  benevolence; 
What  hides  the  multitude  of  sins,  you  add. 
Yet  seem  to  doubt  if  sins  he  ever  liad. 

Poor  honest  Truth !  thou  wi-it'st  of  living  men, 
And  art  a  railer  and  detractor  then; 
They  die,  again  to  be  described,  and  now 
A  foe  to  merit  and  mankind  ait  thou! 

Why  banish  Truth?     It  injures  not  the 
It  aids  not  tiem  with  flatter v  to  be  fed  ■ 
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And  when  mankind  such  perfect  pictures  view, 
I'liey  copy  less,  the  more  they  thmk  them  true* 
Let  us  a  mortal  as  he  was  heboid, 
And  see  the  dross  adhering  to  the  gold; 
When  we  the  errors  of  the  virtuous  state, 
Then  erring  men  their  worth  may  emulate 
View  then  this  picture  of  a  nohle  mind, 
Let  hun  be  wise,  magnanimous,  and  kind; 
What  was  the  wisdom?     Was  it  not  the  frown 
That  keeps  all  question,  all  enquiry  down? 
His  words  were  powerful  and  decisive  all. 
But  his  slow  reasons  came  for  no  man's  call. 
"  'Tis  thus,"  he  cried,  no  doubt  with  kind  intent, 
To  give  results  and  spare  all  argument : — 
'*  Let  it  be  spared — all  men  at  least  agree 
Sir  Denys  Brand  had  magnanimity: 
His  were  no  vulgar  charities ;  none  saw 
Him  like  the  Merchant  to  the  hut  withdraw; 
He  left  to  meaner  minds  the  simple  deed. 
By  which  the  houseless  rest,  the  hungry  feed; 
His  was  a  public  bounty  vast  and  grand, 
*T  was  not  in  him  to  work  with  viewless  hand; 
He  raised  the  Room  that  towers  above  the  street, 
A  public  room  where  grateful  parties  meet; 
He  first  the  Life-boat  planned ;  to  him  the  place 
Is  deep  in  debt — 't  was  he  reviv'd  the  Race ; 
To  every  public  act  this  hearty  friend 
Would  give  with  freedom  or  with  frankness  lend; 
His  money 'built  the  Jail,  nor  prisoner  yet 
Sits  at  his  ease,  but  he  must  feel  the  debt; 
To  these  let  candour  add  his  vast  display; 
Around  his  mansion  all  is  grand  and  gay. 
And  this  is  bounty  with  the  name  of  pay." 

I  grant  the  whole,  nor  from  one  deed  retract, 
But  wish  recorded  too  the  private  act 
All  these  were  great,  but  still  our  hearts  approve 
Those  simpler  tokens  of  the  Christian  love; 
*T  would  give  me  joy  some  gracious  deed  to  meet, 
'That  has  not  call'd  for  glory  through  the  street: 
Who  felt  for  many,  could  not  always  shun. 
In  some  soft  moment,  to  be  kind  to  one; 
And  yet  they  tell  us,  when  Sir  Denys  died. 
That  not  a  widow  in  the  Borough  sigh'd; 
Great  were  his  gifts,  his  mighty  heart  I  own. 
But  why  describe  what  all  the  world  has  knovm? 

The  rest  is  petty  pride,  the  useless  art 
Of  a  vain  mind  to  hide  a  swelling  heart: 
Small  was  his  private  room :  men  found  him  there 
h^  a  pl^  tible,  on  a  paltry  chair; 
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A  wretched  floor  cloth,  and  some  prints  aronndy 

Tho  easy  purchase  of  a  siugle  pound: 

Those  humble  trifles  and  that  study  small 

Make  a  strong  contrast  with  the  servants'  hall 

There  barely  comfort,  here  a  proud  excess, 

The  pompous  seat  of  pamper'd  idleness, 

Where  the  sleek  rogues  with  one  consent 'declare^ 

They  would  not  live  upon  his  honour  s  fare; 

He  daily  UK)k  but  one  half-hour  to  dine, 

On  one  poor  dish  and  some  three  sips  of  wine; 

Then  he'd  abuse  them  for  their  sumptuous  feasts, 

And  uay,  *'  My  friends!  you  make  yourselTCS  like  be 

One  dish  suffices  any  man  to  dine, 

But  you  are  greedy  as  a  herd  of  swine; 

Learn  to  be  temperate." — Had  they  dared  t'  obey, 

He  would  have  praised  and  turned  them  all  away. 

Friends  met  Sir  Denys  riding  in  his  ground, 
And  there  the  meekness  of  his  spirit  found: 
For  that  grey  coat,  not  new  for  many  a  year. 
Hides  all  that  would  like  decent  dress  appear; 
An  old  brown  pony  't  was  his  will  to  ride, 
Who  shufiled  onward,  and  from  side  to  side; 
A  five-pound  purchase,  but  so  fat  and  sleek. 
His  very  plenty  made  the  creature  weak. 

"  Sir  Denys  Brand!  and  on  so  poor  a  steed! " 
"  Poor!  it  may  be — such  things  I  never  heed: " 
And  who  that  youth  behind,  of  pleasant  mien, 
Equipp'd  as  one  who  wishes  to  be  seen, 
Upon  a  horse,  twice  victor  for  a  plate, 
A  noble  hunter,  bought  jit  dearest  rate? — 
Him  the  lad  fearing  yet  resolved  to  guide, 
He  curbs  his  spirit  while  he  strokes  his  pride. 

"  A  handsome  youth,  Sir  Denys;  and  a  horse 
Of  finer  figure  never  trod  the  course, — 
Yours,  without  question?  " — "  Yes!  I  think  a  groom 
Bought  me  the  bea'^t;  I  cannot  say  the  sum: 
1  ride  him  not;  it  is  a  foolish  pride 
Men  have  in  cattle — but  my  people  ride; 
The  boy  it — ^hark  ye,  sirrah!  what's  your  name. 
Ay,  Jacob,  yes!  I  recollect — the  same; 
As  I  bethink  me  now,  a  tenant's  son — 
I  think  a  ttmant, — is  your  father  one?" 

There  w  is  an  idle  boy  who  ran  about, 
And  found  his  muster's  humble  spirit  out; 
fie  would  at  awful  distance  snatch  a  look, 
Then  run  anray  and  hide  him  in  some  nook; 

For  oh! "  quoth  he   "  1  dare  not  fix  my  sight 
kk  him,  hia  grandeur  puts  me  in  a  fright; 
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Oh  i  Mister  Jacob,  when  you  wait  on  him, 
Do  you  not  quake  and  tremble  every  limb?** 

The  Steward  soon  had  orders — ^"  Summers,  8M 
That  Sam  be  clothed,  and  let  him  wait  on  m&** 


Sn*  Denys  died,  bequeathing  all  afiairs 
In  trust  to  LcvughtofCs  long-experienced  cares; 
Before  a  Guardian,  and  Sir  Denys  dead, 
All  rule  and  power  devolved  upon  his  head, 
Numbers  are  call'd  to  govern,  but  in  fact 
Only  the  powerful  and  assuming  act. 

Lau^hton,  too  wise  to  be  a  dupe  to  fame, 
Cared  not  a  whit  of  what  descent  he  came. 
Till  he  was  rich;  he  then  conceived  the  thought 
To  fish  for  pedi^-ee,  but  never  caught: 
All  his  desire,  when  he  was  young  and  poor, 
Was  to  advance;  he  never  cared  for  more: 
"  Let  me  buy,  sell,  be  factor,  take  a  wife, 
Take  any  road  to  get  along  in  life." 

Was  he  a  miser  then?  a  robber?  fiae 
To  tliose  who  trusted?  a  deceiver? — No  I 
He  was  ambitious;  all  his  powers  of  mind 
Were  to  one  end  controU'd,  improved,  combined; 
Wit,  learning,  judgment,  were  by  his  account. 
Steps  for  the  ladder  he  designed  to  mount: 
Such  step  was  money;  wealth  was  but  his  slave, 
For  power  he  gain'd  it,  and  for  power  he  gave : 
Full  well  the  Borough  knows  that  he'd  the  art 
Of  bringing  money  to  the  surest  mart; 
Friends  too  were  aids, — ^they  led  to  certain  ends, 
Increase  of  power  and  claim  on  other  friends. 
A  favourite  step  was  marriage:  then  he  gaiu*d 
Seat  in  our  Hall,  and  o'er  his  narty  reign'd; 
Houses  and  lands  he  bought,  and  long'd  to  buy, 
But  never  drew  the  springs  of  purchase  dr}', 
And  thus  at  last  they  answer'd  every  call. 
The  failing  found  him  ready  for  their  fall : 
He  walks  along  the  street,  the  mart,  the  quay, 
An  1  looks  and  mutters,  '*  This  belongs  to  me." 
Hii  passions  all  partook  the  general  bent; 
Interest  inform 'd  him  when  he  should  resent, 
H'  w  long  resist,  and  on  what  terms  relent: 
Ii  points  where  he  determined  to  succeed, 
In  rain  might  reason  or  compassion  plead; 
But  guin'd  his  point,  he  was  the  best  of  men, 
' r  was  loss  of  time  to  be  vexatious  then: 
He:  M  he  was  mild  to  all  men  whom  he  led, 
^  41 II  ho  dared  resist,  the  seourge  and  draad. 
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Falsehood  in  him  was  not  the  useletB  tie 
Of  hoastiiig  pride  or  laughing  vanity; 
It  was  the  gainful,  the  persuading  art. 
That  made  its  way  and  won  the  doubting  heart* 
Which  argued,  soften 'd,  humbled,  and  prevailed 
Nor  was  it  tried  till  evVy  truth  had  failed; 
No  sage  on  eartii  could  more  than  he  despise 
Degrading,  poor,  unprofitable  lies. 
Though  fond  of  gain,  and  grieved  by  wantoo 
To  social  parties  he  had  no  distaste; 
With  one  presiding  purpose  in  his  view, 
He  sometimes  could  descend  to  trifle  too! 
Yet,  in  these  moments,  he  had  still  the  art 
To  ope  the  looks  and  close  the  guarded  heart; 
And,  like  the  public  host,  has  sometimes  made 
A  grand  repast,  for  which  the  guests  have  paid. 

At  length,  with  power  endued  and  wealtliy  growB| 
Frailties  and  passions,  long  suppressed,  were  shown : 
Then  to  provoke  him  was  a  dai^erous  thing. 
His  pride  would  punish,  and  his  temper  sting; 
His  powerful  hatred  sought  th'  avenging  hour, 
And  his  proud  vengeance  struck  with  all  his  powo'. 
Save  when  th'  odeudur  took  a  prudent  way 
The  rising  storm  of  fury  to  allay: 
This  might  he  do,  and  so  in  safety  sleep^ 
By  largely  casting  to  the  angry  deep! 
Or  better  yet  (its  swelling  force  t'  assuage,. 
By  pouring  oil  of  fljittery  on  its  rage. 

And  now,  of  all  the  heart  approved,  possess'd, 
Fear'd,  favour'd,  follow 'd,  dreaded  and  caress'd, 
Ve  gently  yields  to  one  mellifluous  joy, 
Tije  only  sweet  that  is  not  found  to  cloy, 
Bland  adulation ! — other  pleasures  pall 
On  the  sick  taste,  and  transient  are  they  all; 
But  this  one  sweet  has  such  enchanting  power. 
The  more  we  take,  the  faster  we  devour: 
Nauseous  to  those  who  must  the  dose  appl> , 
And  most  disgusting  to  tlie  standers-by  i 
Yet  in  all  companies  will  Laughton  feed, 
Nor  care  how  grossly  men  perform  the  deed. 

As  gapes  the  nursling,  c«*  what  comes  more  iwsd 
Some  Friendly  Island  chief,  for  hourly  cheer : 
When  wives  and  slaves,  attending  round  his  seat^ 
Prepare  by  turns  the  masticated  meat : 
So  for  this  master,  husband,  parent,  friend. 
His  ready  slaves  their  various  ^efforts  blend. 
And,  to  their  lord  still  eagerly  inclined, 
Pc^  •  tj  '  ^"-nili.       "ii    *"  a  dependent  mmd. 
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Bat  let  the  Muse  assign  the  man  his  due. 
Worth  he  possess'd,  nor  were  his  virtues  few  :— 
He  sometimes  help'd  the  injured  in  their  cause; 
His  power  and  purse  have  backed  the  failing  laws; 
He  for  religion  has  a  due  respect, 
And  all  his  serious  notions  are  correct; 
Although  he  pray'd  and  languished  for  a  son. 
He  grew  resign  d  when  Heaven  denied  him  one; 
He  never  to  this  quiet  mansion  sends 
Subjects  unfit)  in  compliment  to  friends; 
Not  so  Sir  Denys,  who  would  yet  protest 
He  always  chose  the  worthiest  ana  the  best : 
Not  men  in  trade  by  various  loss  brought  down, 
But  those  whose  glory  once  amazed  the  town, 
Who  their  last  guinea  in  their  pleasures  spent, 
Yet  never  fell  so  low  as  to  repent: 
''^o  these  his  pity  he  could  largely  deal, 
Wealth  they  had  known,  and  therefore  want  could  feel. 

Three  seats  were  vacant  while  Sir  Denys  reign 'd. 
And  three  such  favourites  their  admission  gain'd; 
These  let  us  view,  still  more  to  understand 
The  moral  feelings  of  Sir  Denys  Brand. 


LETTER    XIY. 

LIVB  OF  BLAKBT. 

Blanej,  a  wealthy  Heir,  dissipated,  and  reduced  to  P«>Ter^— 
His  Fortune  restored  by  Marriage:  again  conHumod — His 
Manner  of  living  ii^  the  West  Indies— -Kecaliod  to  a  larger 
Inheritance — His  more  refined  and  expensive  Luxuries — His 
Method  of  quieting  Conscience — Death  of  his  Wife — Again 
become  Poor — His  Method  of  supporting  Existence — His 
Ideas  of  ReUgion — His  Habits  and  CcMinectious  wheu  old — 
Admitted  into  the  Alms-house. 

Observe  that  tall  pale  Veteran !  what  a  look 
Of  shame  and  guilt! — who  cannot  read  tliat  book"? 
Misery  and  mirth  are  blended  in  his  face, 
Much  innate  vileness  and  some  outward  grace; 
There  wbhes  strong  and  stronger  griefs  are  seen, 
Looks  ever  changed,  and  never  one  serene : 
Show  not  that  manner,  and  these  features  all, 
The  serpent's  cunning  and  the  sinner's  fall? 

Hark  to  that  laughter  I — 't  is  the  way  he  takes 
To  force  applai  se  for  each  vile  jest  he  makefh* 
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)iich  18  you  man,  by  partial  fovoar  ieiit 
To  these  calm  seats  to  ponder  and  repent 

Blaney^  a  wealthy  heir  at  twenty-one, 
At  twenty-five  was  mln'd  and  nndone, — 
These  years  with  grievous  crimes  we  need  not  load 
He  found  his  niin  in  the  oommcMi  road! — 
llamed  without  skill,  without  inquiry  bon^t, 
l^nt  witliout  love,  aiid  borrowed  without  Uiougfat. 
lUit,  gay  and  handsome,  he  bad  soon  the  dower 
<)f  a  kind  wealthy  widow  in  his  power: 
Then  he  aspired  to  loftier  flights  of  vice, 
To  singing  harlots  of  enormous  price; 
lie  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy : 
1  o  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few. 
Gamblers  and  grooms,  what  would  not  Blaney  do? 
His  dearest  friend  at  that  improving  age, 
Was  Hounslow  Dick,  who  drove  the  western  stage. 

Cruel  he  was  not— If  he  left  his  wife, 
He  left  her  to  her  own  pursuits  in  life; 
Deaf  tc  reports,  to  all  expenses  blind. 
Profuse,  not  just,  and  careless,  but  not  kind. 

Yet,  thus  assisted,  ten  long  winters  passed 
In  wasting  guineas  ere  he  saw  his  last; 
Then  he  began  to  reason,  and  to  feel 
He  could  not  di^,  nor  had  he  leam'd  to  steal, 
And  should  he  beg  as  long  as  he  might  live. 
He  justly  fear'd  that  nobody  would  give: 
But  he  could  charge  a  pistol,  and  at  will, 
All  that  was  mortal,  hy  a  bullet  kill: 
And  he  was  taught,  by  those  whom  he  would  cah 
Man's  surest  guides — that  he  was  niortal  all. 

While  thus  he  thought,  still  waiting  for  the  day, 
When  he  should  dare  to  blow  his  brains  away, 
A  place  for  him  a  kind  relation  found,  [grouni, 

\\'l)ere  England's  monarch  ruled,  but  far  from  Engiia^ 
He  gave  employ  that  might  for  bread  suffice, 
Correct  his  habits  and  restrain  his  vice. 

Here  Blaney  tried  (what  such  man's  miseries  teach) 
To  find  what  pleasures  were  within  his  reach ; 
These  he  enjoy 'd,  though  not  in  just  the  style 
He  once  possessed  them  in  his  native  isle; 
Congenial  souls  he  found  in  every  place. 
Vice  in  all  soils,  and  charms  in  every  race: 
His  lady  took  the  same  amusing  way, 
4ind  laugh'd  at  Time  till  he  had  tum'd  them  grej; 
At  length  for  England  once  again  they  steer'd, 
\r  aiiciem  views  and  new  designs  endear  d 
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His  kindred  died,  and  Blaney  now  became 
An  heir  to  one  who  never  heard  his  name. 

What  could  he  now? — The  man  had  tried  before 
The  joys  of  youth,  and  they  were  joys  no  more; 
To  vicious  pleasure  he  was  still  inclined, 
But  vice  must  now  be  seasoned  aud  refined; 
Then  as  a  swine  he  would  on  pleasure  peize. 
Now  common  pleasures  had  no  power  to  please: 
Beauty  alone  has  for  the  vulgar  charms. 
He  wanted  beauty  trembling  with  alarms: 
His  was  no  more  a  youthful  dream  of  joy, 
The  wretch  desired  to  ruin  and  destroy; 
He  bought  indulgence  with  a  boundless  price, 
Most  pleased  when  decency  bow'd  down  to  vice, 
When  a  fair  dame  her  husband's  honour  sold, 
And  a  frail  c^  mtess  play'd  for  Blaney 's  gold. 

"  But  die'     ^t  conscience  in  her  anger  rise?" 
Yes!  and  he  -earn'd  her  terrors  to  despise; 
When  stung  by  thought,  to  sootliing  books  he  fled, 
And  grew  composed  and  harden'd'as  he  read; 
Tales  of  Voltaire,  and  essays  gay  and  slight, 
Pleased  him,  and  shone  with  their  phosphoric  light 
Which,  though  it  rose  from  objects  vile  and  base, 
Where'er  it  came  threw  splendour  on  the  place. 
And  was  that  light  which  the  deluded  youth, 
And  this  greiy  sinner,  deem'd  the  light  of  truth. 
He  different  works  for  different  cause  admired. 
Some  fix'd  his  judgment,  some  his  passions  fir'd; 
To  cheer  the  mind  and  raise  a  dormant  flame, 
He  had  the  books,  decreed  to  lasting  shame, 
Which  those  who  read  are  careful  not  to  name : 
These  won  to  vicious  act  the  yielding  heai't. 
And  then  tlie  cooler  reasoners  soothed  the  smart. 

He  heard  of  Blount,  and  Mandeville.  and  ChubU 
How  they  tiie  doctors  of  their  day  would  drub; 
How  Hume  had  dwelt'on  Miracles  so  well, 
That  none  would  now  believe  a  miracle; 
And  though  he  cared  not  works  so  grave  to  read, 
He  caught  their  faith,  and  sign'd  the  sinner's  creed 

Thus  was  he  pleased  to  join  the  laughing  ude, 
Nor  ceased  the  laughter  when  liis  lady  died ; 
Yet  was  he  kind  and  careful  of  her  fame. 
And  on  her  tomb  inscribed  a  virtuous  name; 
"A  tender  wife,  respected,  and  so  forth," — 
The  marble  still  bears  witness  to  the  worth. 

He  has  some  children,  but  he  knows  not  when, 
Someding  they  cost,  but  neither  love  nor  care; 
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A  father's  feelings  he  has  never  known. 
His  joys,  his  sorrows^  have  been  all  his  own. 
He  would  now  build — and  lofty  seat  he  buOt, 
And  sought,  in  various  ways,  relief  from  goilt 
Restless,  for  ever  anxious  to  obtain 
Ease  for  the  heart  by  ramblings  of  the  hrain. 
He  would  have  pictures,  and  of  course  a  Taste. 
And  found  a  thousand  means  his  wealth  to 
Newmarket  steeds  he  bought  at  mighty  cost; 
They  sometimes  won,  but  Blaney  always  lost. 

Quick  came  his  ruin,  came  when  he  had  sdll 
For  life  a  relish,  ai}d  in  pleasure  skill: 
By  his  own  idle  reckoning  he  8upp>08ed 
His  wealth  would  last  him  till  his  life  was  closed; 
But  no!  he  found  this  final  board  was  spej^t, 
While  he  had  years  to  suffer  and  repent. 
Yet,  at  the  last,  his  noble  mind  to  show, 
And  in  his  misery  how  he  bore  the  blow, 
He  view'd  his  only  guinea,  then  suppressed, 
For  a  short  time,  the  tumults  in  his  breast, 
And,  moved,  by  pride,  by  habit  and  despair, 
Gave  it  an  opera-bird  to  hum  an  Mr. 

Come  ye!  who  live  for  pleasure,  come,  behold 
A  man  of  pleasure  when  he's  poor  and  old; 
When  he  looks  back  through  life,  and  cannot  find 
A  single  action  to  relieve  his  mind; 
When  he  looks  forward,  striving  still  to  keep 
A  steady  prospect  of  eternal  sleep; 
When  not  one  friend  is  left,  of  all  the  train 
Whom  't  was  his  pride  and  boast  to  entertain, — 
Friends  now  employ 'd  from  house  to  house  to  run 
And  say,  "Alas!  poor  Blaney  is  undone!" — 
Those  whom  he  shook  with  ardour  by  the  hand. 
By  whom  he  stood  as  long  as  he  could  stand. 
Who  seem'd  to  him  from  all  deception  clear. 
And  who,  more  strange!  might  think  themselves  smcera 

Lo!  now  the  hero  shuffling  through  the  town, 
To  hunt  a  dinner  and  to  beg  a  crown; 
To  tell  an  idle  tale,  that  boys  may  smile; 
To  bear  a  strumpet's  billet-doux  a  mile; 
To  cull  a  wanton  for  a  youth  of  wealth 
(With  reverend  view  to  both  his  taste  and  health) 
To  be  a  useful,  needy  thing  between 
Fear  and  desire — the  pander  and  the  screen ; 
To  flatter  pictures,  houses,  horses,  dress. 
The  wildest  ftishioii,  or  the  worst  excess;  * 

To  be  the  grey  seducer,  and  entice 
Un'}eai'ded  {illy  into  acts  of  vico; 
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And  then  to  level  every  fence  which  law 

And  virtue  fix  to  keep  the  mitid  in  awe, 

He  first  inveigles  youth  to  walk  astray, 

Next  prompts  and  soothes  them  in  their  fatal  waj 

Then  vindicates  the  deed,  and  makes  the  -aind  hib  pidj 

Unhappy  man !  what  pains  he  takes  to  state— 
(Proof  of  his  fear  I)  that  all  below  is  fate; 
That  i[\  proceed  in  one  appointed  track, 
Whera  none  can  stop,  or  take  their  journey  back: 
Then  what  is  vice  or  virtue? — Yet  he'll  rail 
At  priests  till  memory  and  quotation  fail ; 
He  reads,  to  learn  the  various  ills  they've  done. 
And  calls  them  vipers,  every  mother's  son. 

He  is  the  harlot's  aid,  who  wheedling  tries 
To  move  hec  friend  for  vanity's  supplies; 
To  weak  indulgence  he  allures  the  mind. 
Loth  to  be  duped,  but  willing  to  be  kind; 
And  if  successful — what  the  labour  pays? 
He  gets  the  friend's  contempt  and  Chloe's  prfuse, 
Whoj  in  her  triumph,  condescends  to  say, 
"  What  a  good  creature  Blaney  was  to-day! 

Hear  the  poor  demon  when  the  young  attend, 
And  willing  ear  to  vile  experience  lend ; 
When  he  relates  (with  laughing,  leering  eye) 
The  tale  licentious,  mix'd  with  blasphemy: 
No  genuine  gladness  his  narrations  cause. 
The  frailest  heart  denies  sincere  applause; 
And  many  a  youth  has  turn'd  him  half  aside, 
And  laugh'd  aloud  the  sign  of  shame  to  hide. 

Blaney,  no  aid  in  his  vile  cause  to  lose. 
Buys  pictures,  prints,  and  a  licentious  muse! 
He  borrows  every  help  from  every  art, 
To  stir  the  passions  and  mislead  the  heart: 
But  from  the  subject  let  us  soon  escap>e, 
Nor  give  this  feature  all  its  ugly  shape; 
Some  to  their  crimes  escape  from  satb*e  owe, 
Who  shall  describe  what  Blaney  dares  to  show? 
While  thus  the  man  to  vice  and  passion  slave, 
Was,  with  his  follies,  moving  to  the  grave. 
The  ancient  ruler  of  this  mansion  died, 
And  Blaney  boldly  for  the  seat  a^Dlied: 
Sir  Denys  Brand,  then  guardian,  join'd  his  suit; 
**  *T  is  true,"  said  he,  "  the  fellow's  quite  a  brute^ 
A  very  beast,  but  yet,  with  all  his  sin, 
He  has  a  manner — let  the  devil  in." 

They  half  complied,  they  gave  the  wish'd  retreat, 
But  rained  a  worthier  to  the  vacant  s«iat. 
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Thus  forced  on  ways  unlike  each  fonner  wi^, 
Thus  led  to  prayer  without  a  heart  to  pray, 
He  quits  the  gay  and  rich,  the  young  and  free, 
Among  the  badge-men,  with  a  badge  to  be: 
He  sees  an  humble  tradesman  raised  to  rule 
The  grey-beard  pupils  of  this  moral  school; 
Wliere  he  liimHelf,  an  old  licentious  boy, 
Will  nothing  learn,  and  nothing  can  enjoy; 
In  temperate  measures  he  must  eat  and  drink. 
And,  pain  of  pains!  mast  live  alone  and  think. 

In  vain,  by  fortune's  smiles,  thrice  affluent  mada^ 
Still  has  ho  debts  of  ancient  date  unpaid ; 
Thrice  into  penury  by  error  thrown; 
Not  one  right  maxim  has  he  made  his  own; 
The  old  men  shun  him, — some  his  vices  hate, 
And  all  abhor  his  principles  and  ptiite; 
Nor  love  nor  care  for  him  will  mortal  show, 
Save  a  frail  sister  in  the  female  row. 


LETTER    XV. 

INHABITANTS  OF  THE  ALHA-HOUBB. 

CLELIA. 

Her  lively  and  pleasant  Manners — Her  Reading  and  Decision— 
Her  intercourse  with  different  Classes  of  Society — Her  Kind 
of  Character — The  favoured  Lover — Her  Management  of  him: 
his  of  her — After  one  Period,  Clelia  with  an  Attorney  :  her 
Manner  and  Situation  there^ Another  such  Period,  when  her 
Fortune  stiU  declines  —  Mistress  of  an  Inn  —  A  Widow  — 
Another  such  Interval :  she  becomes  poor  and  infirm,  bat 
still  vain  and  frivolous — The  fallen  Vanity — Admitted  into 
the  House :  meets  Blaney. 


We  had  a  sprightly  nymph — in  every  town 

Are  some  such  sprights,  who  wander  up  and  down; 

She  had  her  useful  arts,  and  cmild  contrive, 

In  Time's  dcvspite,  to  stay  at  twenty-five; — 

"  Here  will  I  rest;  mov(§  on,  thou  lying  year, 

This  is  mine  age,  and  I  will  rest  me  here." 

Arch  was  her  look,  and  she  had  pleasant  ways 
Your  good  opinion  of  her  heart  to  raise ; 
Her  speech  was  lively,  and  with  ease  express'd. 
And  well  she  judged  the  tempers  she  address'dj 
If  some  soft  strippling  had  her  keenness  felt, 
She  knew  tlie  way  to  make  liis  anger  melt; 
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Wit  was  allowed  her,  though  but  few  could  bring 
Direct  example  of  a  witty  thing; 
'T  was  that  gay,  pleasant,  smart,  engaging  speech, 
Her  beaux  admired,  and  just  within  their  reach; 
Not  indiscreet,  perhaps,  but  yet  more  free 
Than  prudish  nymphs  allow  their  wit  to  be. 

Novels  and  plays,  with  poems  old  and  new, 
Were  all  the  books  our  nymph  attended  to; 
Yet  from  the  press  no  treatise  issued  forth, 
But  she  would  speak  precisely  of  its  worth. 

She  witlf  the  London  stiife  familiar  grew. 
And  every  actor's  name  and  merit  knew ; 
She  told  how  this  or  that  their  part  mistook, 
And  of  the  rival  Roiiieos  gave  tlie  look ; 
Of  either  house  't  was  hers  the  strength  to  see. 
Then  judge  with  candour — "  Drury  Lane  for  me.'* 

What  made  this  knowledge,  what  tliis  skill  complete f 
A  fortnight's  visit  in  Whitechapel  Street 

Her  place  in  life  was  rich  and  poor  between, 
With  those  &  favourite,  and  with  these  a  queen; 
She  could  her  parts  assume,  and  condescend 
To  friends  more  humble  while  an  humble  fiiend; 
And  thus  a  welcome,  lively  guest  could  pass. 
Threading  her  pleasant  way  from  class  to  class. 

"  Her  reputation?" — That  was  like  her  wit. 
And  seemed  her  manner  and  her  stjite  to  fit; 
Something  there  was,  what  none  presumed  to  say, 
Clouds  lightly  passing  on  a  smiling  day, — 
Whispers  and  bunts  which  went  from  ear  to  ear. 
And  mix'd  reports  no  judge  on  earth  could  clear. 

But  of  each  sex  a  friendly  number  press  d 
To  joyous  banquets  this  alluring  guest: 
There,  if  indulging  mirth,  and  freed  from  awe. 
If  pleasing  all,  and  pleased  with  all  she  saw. 
Her  speech  were  free,  and  such  as  freely  dwelt 
On  the  same  feelings  all  around  her  felt; 
Or  if  some  fond  presuming  favourite  tried 
To  come  so  near  as  once  to  be  denied; 
Yet  not  with  brow  so  stem  or  speech  so  nice, 
But  that  he  ventured  on  denial  twice : — 
If  these  have  been,  and  so  has  Scandal  taught, 
Yet  Malice  never  found  the  proof  she  sought. 
.    But  then  came  one,  the  Lovelace  of  his  day. 
Rich,  proud,  and  crafty,  handsome,  brave,  and  gay ; 
Yet  loved  he  not  those  labour'd  plans  and  arts. 
But  left  the  business  to  the  ladies  hearts. 
And  when  he  found  them  iu  a  proper  train, 
He  thought  all  else  ^ui)erfluous  and  vuiii: 
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Bat  in  thai  trainiiig  he  was  deeply  taognt, 

And  rarely  fail'd  of  gaining  all  he  son^it; 

He  knew  how  far  directly  on  to  go; 

How  to  recede  and  dally  to  and  fro; 

How  to  make  all  the  passions  his  allies, 

And,  when  he  saw  them  in  contention  rue. 

To  watch  the  wrought-up  heart,  and  c(mqiier  by  iiiifiM 

Our  heroine  fcar'd  him  not;  it  was  her  part. 
To  make  sure  conquest  of  such  gentle  heart — 
Of  one  so  mild  and  humble;  for  she  saw 
In  Henry's  eye  a  love  chasti^  by  awe.  • 

]  lor  thougiits  of  virtue  were  not  all  sublime. 
Nor  virtuous  all  her  thoughts;  't  was  not  her  time 
To  bait  each  hook,  in  every  way  to  please. 
And  the  rich  prize  with  dextrous  hand  to  seize. 
She  had  no  virgin-terrors;  she  could  stray 
In  all  love's  maze,  nor  fear  to  lose  her  way; 
Nay,  could  go  near  the  precipice,  nor  dread 
A  failing  caution  or  a  giddy  head ; 
She'd  fix  her  eyes  upon  the  roaring  flood, 
And  dance  upon  the  brink  where  danger  stood. 

'T  was  nature  all,  she  judged  in  one  so  youngs 
To  drop  tlie  eye,  and  falter  in  the  tongue; 
To  be  about  to  take,  and  then  command 
liis  daring  wish,  and  only  view  the  hand: 
Yes!  all  was  nature;  it  became  a  maid 
Of  gentle  Houl  t'  encourage  love  afraid; — 
lie,  so  unlike  the  confident  and  bold, 
Would  fly  in  mute  despair  to  find  her  cold: 
The  young  and  tender  germ  requires  the  sun 
To  make  it  spread;  it  must  be  smiled  upon. 
Tims  the  kind  virgin  gentle  means  devised. 
To  gain  a  heart  so  fond,  a  hand  so  prized; 
More  gentle  still  she  grow,  to  change  her  way, 
Would  cause  confusion,  danger,  and  delay : 
Thus  (an  increase  of  gentleness  her  mode,) 
She  took  a  plain,  unvaried,  certain  road, 
And  every  hour  believed  success  was  near. 
Till  there  was  nothing  left  to  hope  or  feju*. 

It  must  be  own'd  that  in  this  strife  of  heartt, 
Man  has  advantage — has  superior  arts : 
The  lover's  aim  is  to  the  nymph  unknown. 
Nor  is  she  always  certain  of  her  own; 
Or  has  her  fears,  nor  these  can  so  disguise. 
But  he  who  searches,  reads  them  in  her  eyes. 
In  the  avenging  frown,  in  the  regretting  sight: 
These  are  his  signals,  and  he  learns  to  steer 
'^ht  ttraighter  course  whenever  they  appear 
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**  PasB  we  ten  years,  and  what  was  Cleiia's  fate?  * 
At  an  attorney's  board  alert  she  sate, 
Not  legal  mistress .  he  with  other  men 
Jnce  sought  her  hand,  but  other  views  were  then; 
And  when  he  knew  he  might  the  bliss  command, 
He  other  blessing  sought  without  the  hand: 
For  still  he  felt  alive  the  lambent  flame. 
And  oflfer'd  her  a  home, — and  home  she  came. 

There,  though  her  higher  friendships  lived  no  move 
She  loved  to  speak  of  what  she  shared  before — 
"  Of  the  dear  Lucy,  heiress  of  the  hall, — 
Of  good  Sir  Peter, — of  their  annual  ball. 
And  the  fair  countess! — Oh!  she  loved  them  all!*' 
The  humbler  clients  of  her  friend  would  stare. 
The  knowing  smile, — but  neither  caused  her  care; 
She  brought  her  spirits  to  her  humble  state, 
And  soothed  with  idle  dreams  her  frowning  fate. 


"  Ten  summers  pass'd,  and  how  was  Clelia  then?**— 
Alas!  she  suflferd  in  this  trying  ten; 
The  pair  had  parted :  who  to  him  attend^ 
Must  judge  the  nymph  unfaithful  to  her  friend; 
But  who  on  her  would  equal  faith  bestow, 
Would  think  him  rash, — and  surely  she  must  know. 

Then  as  a  matron  Clelia  taught  a  school. 
But  nature  gave  not  talents  fit  for  rule : 
Yet  now,  though  marks  of  wasting  years  were  seen 
Some  touch  of  sorrow,  some  attack  of  spleen; 
Still  there  was  life,  a  spirit  quick  and  gay, 
And  lively  speech  and  elegant  array. 

The  Griffin's  landlord  these  allured  so  far 
He  made  her  mistress  of  his  heart  and  bar; 
He  had  no  idle  retrospective  whim. 
Till  she  was  his,  her  deeds  concerned  not  him 
So  far  was  well, — >ut  Clelia  thouglit  not  fit 
(In  all  the  Griffin  needed)  to  submit: 
Gaily  to  dress  and  in  the  bar  preside, 
Soothed  the  poor  spirit  of  degraded  pride; 
But  cooking,  waiting,  welcom'ng  a  crew 
Of  noisy  guests,  were  arts  she  never  knew: 
Hence  daily  wars,  with  temporary  truce, 
Hfs  vulvar  insult,  and  her  keen  abuse; 
And  as  their  spirits  wasted  in  the  strife, 
Both  took  the  Griffin's  ready  aid  of  life; 
But  she  with  greater  prudence — Harry  tried 
More  powerful  aid,  and  in  the  trial  died ; 
Yet  drew  down  vengeance:  in  no  distant  time, 
Th'  insolvent  Griffin  struck  his  wings  sublime'— 
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Forth  from  her  palace  walk'd  the  ejected  qaeeo. 
And  show'd  to  frowning  fate  a  look  serene; 
Gay  spite  of  time,  though  poor,  yet  well  attired^ 
Kind  without  love,  and  v^n  if  not  admirecL 


Another  term  is  past;  ten  other  years 
In  various  trials,  troubles,  views,  and  fears: 
Of  these  some  pass'd  in  small  attempts  at  trade; 
Houses  she  kept  for  widowers  lately  made; 
For  now  she  said,  "  They'll  miss  th'  endearing  friend. 
And  I'll  be  there  the  soften'd  heart  to  bend;" 
And  true  a  part  was  done  as  Clelia  plann'd — 
The  heart  was  soften'd,  but  she  miss'd  the  hand. 
She  wrote  a  novel,  and  Sir  Denys  said 
The  dedication  was  the  best  he  read; 
But  Edgeworths,  Smiths,  and  Radcliffes  so  engross'd 
The  public  ear,  that  all  her  pains  were  lost. 
To  keep  a  toy-shop  was  attempt  the  l?ist, 
There  too  she  fail  d,  and  schemes  and  hopes  were  past 

Now  friendless,  sick,  and  old,  and  wjuiting  bread. 
The  first-born  tears  of  fallen  pride  were  shed — 
True,  bitter  tears;  and  yet  that  wounded  pride, 
Among  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctions  sigh'd. 
Though  now  her  tales  were  to  her  audience  fit; 
Though  loud  her  tones,  and  vulgar  gi'own  her  wit, 
Though  now  her  dress — (but  let  me  not  explain 
The  piteous  patchwork  of  the  needy-vain, 
The  flirtish  form  to  coarse  materials  lent, 
And  one  poor  robe  through  fifty  fasliions  sent;) 
Though  all  within  was  sad,  without  was  mean, — 
Still  't  was  her  wish,  her  comfort,  to  be  seen : 
She  would  to  plays  on  lowest  terms  resort. 
Where  once  her  box  was  to  the  beaux  a  court; 
And,  strange  delight!  to  that  same  house  where  she 
Join'd  in  the  dance,  all  gaiety  and  glee. 
Now  with  the  menials  crowding  to  the  wall, 
She'd  see,  not  share,  the  pleasures  of  the  ball, 
And  with  degraded  vanity  unfold, 
How  she  too  triumph'd  in  the  years  of  old. 
To  her  poor  friends,  't  was  now  her  pride  to  tell, 
On  what  a  height  she  stood  before  she  fell; 
At  church  she  points  to  one  tall  seat,  and  "  There 
We  sat,"  she  cries,  "  when  my  papa  was  mayor." 
Not  quite  correct  in  wliat  she  now  relates. 
She  alters  persons,  and  she  forges  dates  ^ 
And,  finding  meniory's  weaker  help  decay'd 
She  boldly  calls  invention  to  her  aid. 
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• 

Touched  bjr  the  pity  lie  had  felt  before, 
For  her  Sir  Denys  oped  the  Alms-house  door: 
**  With  all  her  faults,"  he  said,  "  the  woman  knew 
How  to  distingaish — had  a  manner  too; 
And,  as  they  say  she  is  allied  to  some 
In  decent  station — let  the  creature  come." 

Here  she  and  Blaney  meet,  and  take  their  view 
Of  all  the  pleasures  they  would  still  pursue: 
Hour  after  hour  they  sit,  and  nothing  hido 
Of  vices  past;  their  follies  are  their  pride, 
What  to  the  sober  and  the  cool  are  crimes. 
They  boast — exulting  in  those  happy  times; 
The  darkest  deeds  no  indignation  raise. 
The  purest  virtue  never  wins  their  praise; 
But  still  they  on  their  ancient  joys  dilate. 
Still  with  regret  departed  glories  state, 
And  mourn  their  grievous  fall,  and  curse  their  rigorous  fiitft 


LETTER  XVI. 

INHABITANTS  OF  THE  ALMS-HOUSE. 
BENBOW. 

Benbow,  an  improper  companioa  for  the  Badgemen  of  the 
AlnuB-honse — He  resembles  Bardolph — Lett  iu  IVade  by  his 
Father— Contracts  useless  Friendships — Hi.^  Friends  drink 
with  him,  and  employ  others — Called  worthy  and  honest! 
Why — Effect  of  Wine  on  the  Mind  of  Man — Houbow's  common 
Subject — The  Praise  of  departed  Friends  and  Patrons — 
'Squire  AsgiJl,  at  the  Grange :  his  Manners,  Servants,  Friends 
— True  to  liis  Church — Ought  therefore  to  be  spared— His 
Son's  different  Conduct — Vexation  of  tlie  Fisher's  Spirit  if 
admitted  to  see  the  Alteration — Captain  DovrUng,  a  boon 
Companion,  ready  to  drink  at  all  Times,  and  with  any  Com- 

Sany:  famous  in  his  Club-room— His  easy  Departure — Dolly 
[urray,  a  Maiden  advanced  in  Tears :  abides  by  Ratafia  and 
Cards — Her  free  Manners— Her  Skill  in  the  Game — Her 
Preparation  and  Death  —  Benbow,  how  interrupted:  hit 
Submission. 

See!  yonder  badgeman,  with  that  glowing  face, 
A  meteor  shining  iu  this  sober  place; 
Vast  sums  were  paid,  and  many  years  were  past 
Ere  gems  so  rich  around  their  radiance  cast! 
Such  was  the  fiery  front  that  Bardolph  wore,      • 
Guiding  his  master  to  the  tayern  door; 
There  first  that  meteor  rose,  and  there  aloney. 
hk  its  duo  place,  the  rich  effidgence  shone: 
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But  this  &4raiige  fire  the  seat  of  peace  invades, 
And  shines  ponentoos  in  these  solemn  shades. 

Benboto^  a  hoon  companion,  long  approved 
By  jovial  sets,  and  (as  he  thought)  beloved, 
Was  judged  as  one  to  joy  and  friendship  prone, 
And  deem'd  injurious  to  himself  alone; 
Gen*rous  and  free,  he  paid  but  small  regard 
To  trade,  and  fail'd^  and  some  declared  **  'twas  Ymrd.    ' 
These  were  his  friends — his  foes  conceived  the  case 
Of  common  kind;  he  sought  and  found  disgraoe: 
The  reasoning  few,  who  neither  scom'd  nor  loved, 
•His  feelings  pitied  and  his  faults  reproved. 

Benbow,  the  fatiier,  left  possessions  fair, 
A  worthy  name  and  business  to  his  heir; 
Benbow,  the  son,  those  fiir  possessions  sold. 
And  lost  his  credit,  while  lie  spent  the  gold: 
He  was  a  jovial  trader ;  men  enjoy *d 
The  night  wit'.i  him;  his  day  was  unemplc^d; 
So  when  his  credit  and  his  cash  were  spent, 
Here,  by  mistaken  pity,  he  wtis  sent; 
Of  late  he  came,  witli  passions  unsubdued, 
And  shared  and  cursed  the  hated  solitude, 
Where  gloomy  thoughts  arise,  wliere  grievous  cares  intrude 

Known  but  in  drink, — he  found  an  easy  friend, 
Well  pleased  his  worth  and  honour  to  commend; 
And  thus  inform'd,  the  guardian  of  the  trust 
Heard  the  applause  and  said  tbe  claim  was  just; 
A  worthy  soul !  unfitted  for  the  strife. 
Care,  and  contention  of  a  busy  life; — 
Worthy,  and  why? — that  o'er  the  midnight  bowl 
He  made  his  friend  the  partner  of  his  soul, 
And  any  man  his  friend ; — then  thus  in  glee, 
"  I  speak  my  mind,  I  love  the  trutli,"  quoth  he; 
Till 't  was  his  fate  that  useful  truth  to  find, 
*T  is  sometimes  prudent  not  to  speak  the  mind. 

With  wine  inflated,  man  is  all  upblowu. 
And  feels. a  power  which  he  believes  his  OMm; 
With  fancy  soaring  to  the  skies,  he  thinks 
His  all  the  virtues  all  the  while  he  drinks; 
But  when  the  gas  from  the  balloon  is  gone. 
When  sober  thoughts  and  serious  cares  come  on, 
Where  then  the  worth  that  in  himself  he  found?— 
Vanish'd — and  he  sank  grov'ling  on  the  ground. 

Still  some  conceit  will  Benbow's  mind  inflate, 
Poor  as  he  is, — 't  is  pleasant  to  relate 
The  joys  he  once  possess'd — it  soothes  his  present  statflk 

S^ted  with  some  grey  beadsman,  he  regrets 
"BiB  farmer  feasting,  though  it  s weird  his  debts; 
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Topers  once  famed,  his  friends  in  earlier  day?, 
Well  he  describes,  and  thinks  description  praise; 
Each  hero's  worth  with  much  delight  he  paints; 
Martyrs  they  were,  and  he  would  make  them  saints. 

"  Alas  I  alas!     Old  England  now  may  say 
My  glory  withers;  it  has  had  its  day: 
We're  fsUlen  on  evil  times;  men  read  and  think; 
Our  bold  forefathers  loved  to  fight  and  drink. 

*'  Then  lived  the  good  'Squire  Asgill — what  a  change 
Has  death  and  fashion  shown  us  at  the  Grange  I 
He  bravely  thought  it  best  became  his  rank, 
That  all  his  tenants  and  his  tradesmen  drauk ; 
He  was  delighted  from  his  favourite  room 
To  see  them  'cross  the  park  go  daily  home, 
Praising  aloud  the  liquor  and  the  host, 
And  striving  who  should  venerate  him  most. 

"  No  pride  had  lie,  and  there  was  difference  small 
Between  the  master's  and  the  servant's  hall ; 
And  here  or  there  the  guests  were  welcome  all. 
Of  Heaven's  free  gifts  he  took  no  special  care, 
He  never  quarrel'd  for  a  simple  hare ; 
But  sought,  by  giving  sport,  a  sportsman's  lAme, 
Himself  a  poacher,  though  at  other  game: 
He  never  planted  nor  enclosed — his  trees 
Grew  like  himself,  untroubled  and  at  ease: 
Bounds  of  all  kinds  he  hated,  and  had  felt 
Choked  and  imprisoned  in  a  modern  belt. 
Which  some  rare  genius  now  had  twined  alout 
The  good  old  house,  to  keep  old  neighbours  out. 
Along  his  valleys,  in  the  evening-hours, 
The  borough-damsels  stray  d  to  gather  flow  ers, 
Or,  by  the  brakes  and  brushwood  of  the  park, 
To  take  their  pleasant  rambles  m  the  dark. 
Some  prudes,  ot  rigid  kind,  forbore  to  call 
On  the  kind  females — favourites  at  the  hall ; 
But  better  natures  saw,  with  much  delight, 
The  diflerent  orders  of  mankind  unite; 
T  was  schooling  pride  to  see  the  footman  wrdt, 
Smile  on  his  sister  and  receive  her  plate. 

"  His  worship  ever  was  a  churchman  true, 
He  held  in  scorn  the  methodistic  crew; 
May  God  defend  the  Church,  and  save  the  1  lug 
He'd  pray  devoutly  and  divinely  sing. 
Admit  that  he  the  holy  day  would  spend 
As  priests  approved  not,  still  he  was  a  friend  \ 
Much  then  I  blame  the  preacher  as  too  nioe 
To  call  such  trifles  by  the  name  of  vice; 

oo 
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Hintiiig,  though  gently,  and  with  cautions  fpeeob, 
Of  good  example — 't  was  thdr  trade  to  preach: 
But  still  't  was  pity,  when  the  worthy  'squire 
Stuck  to  the  church,  what  more  could  they  reqniie? 
'T  was  almost  joining  that  fanatic  crew, 
To  throw  such  monds  at  his  honour's  pew; 
A  weaker  man.  had  he  heen  so  reviled, 
Had  left  the  place — he  only  swore  and  smiled. 

**  But  think,  ye  rectors  and  ye  curates,  think, 
Who  are  your  ^ends,  and  at  their  frailties  wink; 
Conceive  not — amounted  on  yoiur  Sunday-throne, 
Your  fire-brands  fall  upon  your  foes  alone; 
They  strike  your  patrons — and  should  all  withdraw, 
In  whom  your  wisdom  may  discern  a  flaw. 
Yon  would  the  flower  of  all  their  audience  lose. 
And  spend  your  crackers  on  their  empty  pews. 

**  The  father  dead,  the  son  has  found  a  wife, 
And  lives  a  formal,  proud,  unsocial  life; — 
The  lands  are  now  enclosed ;  the  tenants  all 
Save  at  a  rent-day,  never  see  the  hall :  • 

No  lass  is  suffered  o'er  the  walks  to  come, 
And  if  there's  love,  they  have  it  all  at  home. 

**  Ob !  could  the  ghost  of  our  good  'squire  arise. 
And  see  such  change;  would  it  believe  its  eyes? 
Would  it  not  glide  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  mourn  the  maimers  of  a  feebler  race? 
At  that  long  table,  where  the  servants  found 
Mirth  and  abundance  while  the  year  went  round; 
Where  a  huge  pollard  on  the  winter  fire, 
At  a  huge  distance  made  them  all  retire; 
Where  not  a  measure  in  the  room  was  kept, 
And  but  one  rule — they  tippled  till  they  slept — 
There  would  it  see  a  pule  old  hag  preside, 
A  thing  made  up  of  stinginess  and  pride; 
Who  carves  the  meat,  as  if  the  flesh  could  feci ; 
Careless  whose  flesh  must  miss  the  plenteous  meal; 
Here  would  the  ghost  a  small  coal  fire  behold, 
Not  fit  to  keep  one  body  from  the  cold ; 
Then  would  it  flit  to  higher  rooms,  and  stay 
To  view  a  dull,  dress'd  company  at  play; 
All  the  old  comfort,  all  the  genial  fare 
For  ever  gone!  how  sternly  would  it  stare: 
And  though  it  might  not  to  their  view  appear, 
'T  would  cause  among  them  lassitude  and  fear; 
Then  wait  to  see — where  he  delight  has  seen— 
The  dire  effect  of  fretfulness  and  spleen. 

"  Such  v^  are  the  worthies  of  these  better  day»; 
We  had  their  blessings — ^they  sliall  liave  our  praisa 
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"  Of  CaptMn  Dowling  would  you  hear  me  speak? 
Vd  sit  and  sing  his  praises  for  a  week : 
He  was  a  man,  and  man -like  all  his  joy, — 
Vm  led  to  question  was  he  ever  boy? 
Beef  was  h^  breakfast ;  if  from  sea  and  salt. 
It  relish'd  better  with  his  wine  of  malt; 
Then,  till  he  dined,  if  walking  in  or  out, 
Whether  the  gravel  teased  him  or  the  gout, 
Though  short  in  wind  and  flannerd  every  limb^ 
He  drank  with  all  who  had  concerns  with  him: 
Whatever  trader,  agent,  merchant,  came. 
They  found  him  ready  every  hour  the  same; 
Whatever  liquors  might  between  them  pass, 
He  took  them  all,  and  never  balk'd  his  glass: 
Nay,  with  the  seamen  working  in  the  ship, 
At  their  request,  he'd  share  the  grog  and  flip: 
But  in  the  club-room  was  his  chief  delight, 
And  punch  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  night; 
Man  after  man  they  from  the  trial  shrank, 
And  Dowling  ever  was  the  last  who  drank : 
Arrived  at  home,  he,  ere  he  sought  his  bed. 
With  pipe  and  brandy  would  compose  his  head; 
Then  half  an  hour  was  o'er  the  news  beguiled. 
When  he  retired  as  harmless  as  a  child. 
Set  but  aside  the  gravel  and  the  gout. 
And  breathing  short — ^his  sand  ran  fjurly  out. 

"  At  fifty-five  we  lost  him — after  that 
Life  grows  insipid  and  its  pleasures  flat; 
He  had  indulged  in  all  that  man  can  have, 
He  did  not  drop  a  dotard  to  his  grave ; 
Still  to  the  last,  his  feet  upon  the  chair. 
With  rattling  lungs  now  gone  beyond  repair; 
When  on  each  feature  death  liad  fix'd  his  stamp 
And  not  a  doctor  could  the  body  vamp ; 
Still  at  the  last,  to  his  beloved  bowl 
He  clung,  and  cheer 'd  the  sadness  of  his  soul ; 
Fcr  though  a  man  may  not  have  much  to  fear, 
Yet  death  looks  ugly,  when  the  view  is  near: 
— ^  I  go,'  he  said,  *  but  still  my  friends  shall  say 
'T  was  as  a  man — I  did  not  sneak  away; 
An  honest  life  with  worthy  souls  I've  spent, — 
Come  fill  my  glass;' — he  took  it  and  he  went 
"  Poor  Dolly  Murray! — I  might  live  to  see 
My  hundredth  year,  but  no  such  lass  as  she. 
Easy  by  nature,  in  her  humour  gay, 
She  chose  her  comforts,  ratafia  and  play: 
Sb)  loved  the  social  game,  the  decent  glass; 
kni  was  a  jovial,  friendly^  laughing  Jaaa; 

oo  2 
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We  sat  not  then  at  Whist  demure  and  still, 
But  pass'd  the  pleasant  hours  at  gay  Quadrille 
Lame  in  her  side,  we  placed  her  in  lier  seat, 
Her  hands  were  free,  she  cared  not  for  her  feet; 
Ab  the  game  euUevl,  caiue  the  glass  around, 
(So  was  the  loser  cheer  d,  the  winner  crown'd.) 
Mistress  of  seiuvts,  I  oth  the  youug  and  old 
In  her  couHdeil — not  a  t:ile  she  told; 
Love  never  uiade  imprestiion  on  her  mind, 
She  held  liim  weak,  and  all  liis  captives  blind; 
She  suffer  d  uo  mau  her  fi-oe  soul  to  vex. 
Free  from  the  weakness;  of  her  gentle  sex; 
One  with  whom  ours  uuinoved  conversant  sate^ 
In  cool  discussion  or  in  free  debate. 

"  Once  in  her  cluur  we'd  place  the  good  old  las«, 
Where  hrst  she  took  her  prepar&tion-glass; 
By  lucky  thought  she'd  been  that  day  at  prayers, 
And  long  belbre  had  tix  d  her  small  afii'airs; 
So  all  was  easy^-on  her  cards  she  cast 
A  smihng  look;  I  saw  the  thought  that  pass'd: 

*  A  king,'  she  call  d — though  conscious  of  her  skill, 

*  Do  more,'  I  answer'd — '  More,*  she  said, '  I  will;' 
And  more  she  did— oards  answer'd  to  her  call. 
She  saw  the  mighty  to  her  mightier  fall : 

*  A  vole!  a  vole!*  she  cried'  *  't  is  fairly  won. 
My  game  is  ended  tmd  my  work  is  done;' — 
This  said,  she  gently,  with  a  single  sigh. 
Died  as  one  taught  and  pi-actised  how  to  die. 

"  Suoh  were  the  dead-depiurted ;  I  survive. 
To  breathe  in  pain  among  the  dead-alive." 

The  bell  then  call'd  these  ancient  men  to  pray, . 
**  Again! **  said  Benbow, — **  tolls  it  every  day? 
Whers  is  the  life  I  led?  " — Ue  sigh'd  and  walk'd  his  whj 
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LETTER  XVII. 

THB   HOSPITAL   AND  GOVERNORS. 

Christian  Charitj  anxious  to  provide  for  future  as  well  as  pre- 
sent Miseries — Hence  the  Hospital  for  the  Diseased— De- 
scription of  a  recovered  Patient— The  Building;  how  erected 
— The  Patrons  and  Governors — Eusebius — The  more  active 
Manager  of  Business,  a  moral  and  correct  Contributor- 
One  of  different  description — Orood,  the  Result,  however 
intermixed  with  Imperfection. 


An  ardent  spirit  dwells  with  Christian  love, 
The  eagle's  vigour  in  the  pitying  dove ; 
*T  is  not  enough  that  we  with  sorrow  sigh ; 
That  we  the  wants  of  pleading  man  supply. 
That  we  in  sympathy  with  sufiFerers  feel, 
Nor  hear  a  grief  without  a  wish  to  heal ; 
Not  these  suffice — to  sickness,  pain,  and  woe, 
The  Christian  spirit  loves  with  aid  to  go; 
Will  not  be  sought,  waits  not  for  want  to  plead, 
But  seeks  the  duty — nay,  prevents  the  need; 
Her  utmost  aid  to  every  ill  applies, 
And  plans  relief  for  coming  miseries. 

Hence  yonder  Building  rose :  on  either  side 
Far  stretch'd  the  wards,  all  airy,  warm,  and  wide; 
And  every  ward  has  beds  by  comfort  spread, 
And  sm(3oth'd  for  him  who  suffers  on  the  bed: 
There  all  have  kindness,  most  relief, — for  some 
Is  cure  complete, — it  is  the  sufferer's  home: 
Fevers  and  chronic  ills,  corroding  pains. 
Each  accidental  mischief  man  sustains; 
Fractures  and  wounds,  and  wither *d  limbs  and  lame, 
With  all  that,  slow  or  sudden,  vex  our  frame. 
Have  here  attendance — here  the  sufferers  lie, 
(Where  love  and  science  every  aid  apply,) 
And  heal'd  with  raptm*e  live,  or  soothed  by  comfort  die 

Seel  one  relieved  from  anguish,  and  to-day 
AUow'd  to  walk  and  look  an  hour  away; 
Two  months  confined  by  fever,  frenzy,  pain. 
He  comes  abroad  and  is  himself  again : 
'T  was  in  the  spring,  when  carried  to  the  place, 
The  snow  fell  down  and  melted  in  his  face. 

'T  is  summer  now    all  objects  gay  and  new, 
Smiling  alike  the  viewer  aud  the  view: 

oo  3 
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He  stops  as  one  unwilling  to  advance, 
Without  another  and  another  glance; 
With  what  a  pure  and  simple  joy  he  sees 
Those  sheep  and  cattle  browzing  at  their  ease; 
Easy  himself,  there's  nothing  breathes  or  moves, 
But  he  would  cherish — all  that  lives  he  loves: 
Observing  every  ward  as  round  he  goes, 
He  thinks  what  pain,  what  danger  they  endose; 
Warm  in  his  wish  for  all  who  suffer  there, 
At  every  view^e  meditates  a  prayer* 
No  evil  counsels  in  his  breast  abide, 
There  joy  and  love,  and  gratitude  reside. 

The  wish  that  Roman  necks  in  one  were  found 
That  he  who  form'd  the  wish  might  deal  the  wound 
Tliis  man  had  never  heard;  but  of  the  kind. 
Is  tliat  desire  which  rises  in  his  mind; 
He  'd  have  all  English  hands  (for  further  he 
Cannot  conceive  extends  our  charity), 
AH  but  Iiis  own,  in  one  right-hand  to  grow, 
And  then  what  hearty  shake  would  he  bestow 
"  How  rose  the  building?  " — Piety  first  laid 
A  strong  foundation,  but  she  wanted  aid; 
To  wealth  unwieldly  was  her  prayer  address'd, 
Who  largely  gave,  and  she  the  donor  bless'd: 
Unwieldly  wealth  then  to  his  couch  withdrew, 
And  took  the  sweetest  sleep  he  ever  knew. 

Then  busy  vanity  sustain'd  her  part, 
*  And  much,"  she  said,  "  it  moved  her  tender  heart: 
To  her  all  kinds  of  man's  distress  were  known. 
And  all  her  heart  adopted  as  its  own." 

Then  science  came — his  talents  he  display 'd,  - 
And  Charity  with  joy  the  dome  survey  d, 
Skill,  wealth,  and  vanity,  obtain  the  fame, 
And  piety,  the  joy  that  makes  no  claim. 

Patrons  there  are,  and  Governors,  from  whom 
The  greater  aid  and  guiding  orders  come: 
Who  voluntary  cares  and  labours  take, 
The  sufferers'  servants  for  the  service  sake; 
Of  these  a  part  I  give  you — but  a  part, — 
Some  hearts  are  hidden,  some  have  not  a  heart. 
First  let  me  praise — for  so  I  best  shall  paint 
That  pious  moralist,  that  reasoning  saint! 
Can  I  of  worth  like  thine,  Eusebius,  speak? 
The  man  is  willing,  but  the  Muse  is  weak; — 
*T  is  thine  to  wait  on  woe!  to  soothe!  to  heal! 
With  learning  social,  and  polite  with  zoal: 
In  thy  pure  breast  although  the  passions  dwell, 
''"Uey'ro  train'd  by  virtue,  aui  no  more  rebel; 
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But  have  so  long  been  active  on  her  side, 
That  passion  now  might  be  itself  the  guide. 

l^aw,  conscience,  hononr  all  obey'd;  all  give 
Th'  approving  voice,  and  make  it  bliss  to  live; 
While  faith,  when  life  can  nothing  more  supply, 
Shall  strengthen  hope,  and  make  it  bliss  to  die.- 

He  preaches,  s{)eaks  and  writes  with  manly  senM^ 
No  weak  neglect,  no  labour d  eloquence; 
Groodness  and  wisdom  are  in  all  his  ways, 
The  rude  revere  him  and  the  ^^^cked  praise. 

Upon  humility  his  vn  tues  grow, 
And  tower  so  high  because  so  fix'd  below; 
As  wider  spreads  the  oak  his  boughs  around, 
When  deeper  with  his  roots  he  digs  the  solid  ground. 

By  him,  from  ward  to  ward,  is  every  aid 
The  sufferer  needs,  with  every  care  convey'd: 
Like  the  good  tree  he  brings  his  treasures  forth, 
And,  like  the  tree,  unconscious  of  his  worth; 
Meek  as  the  poorest  Publican  is  he. 
And  strict  as  lives  the  straightest  Pharisee; 
Of  both,  in  him  unite  the  better  part, 
The  blameless  conduct  and  the  humble  heart 

Yet  he  escapes  not:  he,  with  some,  is  wise 
fn  carnal  things,  and  loves  to  moralize: 
Others  can  doubt,  if  all  that  Christian  care 
Has  not  its  price — there's  something  he  may  share; 
But  this  and  ill  severer  he  sustmns, 
As  gold  the  fire,  and  as  unhurt  remains; 
When  most  reviled,  although  he  feels  the  smart, 
It  wakes  to  nobler  deeds  the  wounded  heart, 
As  the  rich  olive,  beaten  for  its  fruit, 
Puts  forth  at  every  bruise  a  bearing  shoot. 

A  second  Friend  we  have,  whose  care  and  zeal, 
But  few  can  equal — few  indeed  can  feel ; 
He  lived  a  life  obscure,  and  profits  made 
In  the  coarse  habits  of  a  vulgar  trade. 
His  brother,  master  of  a  hoy,  he  loved 
So  well,  that  he  the  calling  disapproved : 
**  Alas!  poor  Tom!"  the  landman  oft  would  sigh, 
When  the  gale  freshen'd  and  the  waves  ran  high ; 
And  when  they  parted,  with  a  tear  he  d  say, 
"  No  more  adventure! — here  in  safety  stay." 
[(ifor  did  he  feign ;  with  more  than  half  he  had, 
He  would  have  kept  the  seaman,  and  been  glad. 

Alas!  how  few  resist,  when  strongly  tried — 
A  rich  relation's  nearer  kinsman  died : 
He  sicken'd,  and  to  him  the  landman  went. 
And  all  his  honrs  with  ceusiji  Epbraim  speut 
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Th»  Tbcouis  iMMtfd.  and  carea  not:  **  I,"  quoth  hO) 
"  HaT«  one  in  port  upon  the  watch  for  me.  ' 
So  E^^mum  died,  and  when  the  will  was  shown, 
Ijsaac  the  landman,  bad  the  wliole  his  own: 
Who  to  his  brother  sent  a  moderate  purse, 
Which  he  nrtura'd,  in  anger,  with  his  curso; 
Then  went  u>  s«a«  and  made  hb  grog  so  strong. 
He  died  betvire  he  oould  fin^ve  ^  wrong. 

Ybe  rich  man  bnilt  a  house,  both  large  and  h^h, 
He  enter  d  in  and  set  him  down  to  sigh : 
He  planted  ample  woods  and  gardens  fair, 
And  walk  d  with  anguish  and  compunction  these. 
The  rich  man>  piues,  to  eveo*  friend  a  treat, 
He  saw  with  pain,  and  he  refused  to  eat; 
His  daintieist  fixnl,  his  richest  wines,  were  all 
Tttm'd  by  n?nK>r9e  to  vin«rar  and  gall: 
The  s»>i\i>>t  down  by  living  body  press'd. 
The  rich  man  bought,  and  tried  to  take  his  rest; 
But  csn^  had  thorns  upiHi  his  pillow  spread, 
And  scatter  d  sand  and  nettles  in  his  bed: 
Ner\>>us  he  grew. — would  otten  sigh  and  groan, 
He  talk'd  but  little*  and  he  vralk  d  alone; 
Till  by  his  priest  convinced,  that  from  one  deed 
Of  genuine  love  would  joy  and  health  proceed. 
He  frvMu  that  time  with  care  and  zeal  began 
To  seek  and  s*x»the  the  grievous  ills  of  man; 
And  as  his  h.Hnds  ihoir  aid  to  irrief  apply, 
He  learns  to  smile  and  he  forgets  to  sigh. 

Now  he  can  drink  his  wiue  and  t:u*le  his  food. 
And  feel  the  blessings,  Heav'u  has  dealt,  are  good., 
Ana.  since  the  suifering  jsook  the  rich  man  s  door. 
He  sleej^  as  soundly  as  when  young  and  pocHr. 

Here  much  he  gives — is  lugeut  more  to  gsun; 
He  begs — rich  beg^riirs  seldom  sue  in  vain : 
Preachers  nu>st  tamed  he  moves*,  the  crowd  to  moTt 
And  I  ever  weaines  in  the  work  of  love: 
He  rules  all  business,  settles  all  adairs. 
He  makes  collections,  he  directs  rep:urs; 
An  I  if  he  wrong'd  one  brother. — Heav'n  foi^ve 
The  man  by  whom  so  many  brethren  live! 


Then,  'mid  our  Signatures,  a  name  appears, 
Of  one  for  wisdom  tinned  above  his  yejirs; 
And  these  were  forty.:  he  was  from  his  youth 
A  patient  seiircher  sifter  useful  truth. 
To  language  little  of  liis  tune  he  gave. 
To  science  less,  nor  was  the  Muse  s  slave; 
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Sober  and  grave,  his  college  sent  him  down, 
A.  fair  example  for  his  native  town. 

Slowly  he  speaks,  and  with  such  solemn  air, 
You  d  think  a  Socrates  or  Solon  there; 
For  though  a  Chiistian,  he's  disposed  to  draw 
His  rules  trom  reason's  and  from  nature's  law. 
•*  Know,"  he  exclaims,  "  my  fellow  mortals,  know, 
Virtue  alone  is  happir.ess  below ; 
And  what  is  virtue?  prudence  first  to  choose 
Life's  real  good, — the  evil  to  refuse ; 
Add  justice  then,  the  eager  hand  to  hole. 
To  curb  the  lust  of  power  and  thirst  of  gold; 
Join  temp'rance  next,  that  cheerful  health  ij^sures, 
And  fortitude  unmoved,  that  conquers  or  endure*." 

He  speaks,  and  lo! — the  very  man  you  see, 
Prudent  and  temperate,  just  and  patient  he, 
By  prudence  taught  his  worldly  wealth  to  keep 
No  folly  wastes,  no  avarice  swells  the  heap: 
He  no  man  s  debtor,  no  man's  patron  hvcs; 
Save  sound  advice,  he  neither  asks  nor  gives; 
By  no  vain  thoughts  or  erring  fancy  sway  d. 
His  words  are  weighty,  or  at  least  are  weigii'd; 
Terap'rate  in  every  place — abroad,  at  home, 
Thence  will  applause,  and  hence  will  profit  conie, 
And  health  from  either — lie  in  time  prepares 
For  sickness,  age,  and  their  attendant  cares, 
But  not  for  fancy's  ills; — he  never  grieves 
For  love  that  wounds  or  friendship  tliat  deceives. 
His  patient  soul  endures  what  Heav'u  ordainb, 
But  neither  feels  nor  fears  ideal  pains. 

"  Is  aught  then  wanted  in  a  man  so  wise?" 
Alas! — I  think  he  wants  infirmities; 
He  wants  the  ties  that  knit  us  to  our  kind — 
The  cheerful,  tender,  soft,  complacent  mind, 
That  would  the  feelings,  which  he  dreads,  excite, 
And  make  the  virtues  he  approves  delight; 
What  dying  martyrs,  saints,  and  patriots  feel, 
Tne  strength  of  action  and  the  warmth  of  zeaL 

Again  attend! — and  see  a  man  whose  cares 
Ax's  nicely  placed  on  either  world's  affairs, — 
Merchant  and  saint;  'tis  doubtful  if  he  knows 
To  which  account  he  most  regard  bestows; 
Of  both  he  keeps  his  ledger: — there  he  reads 
Of  gainful  ventures  and  of  godly  deeds; 
There  all  he  gets  or  loses  finds  a  place, 
A  lucky  bargain  and  a  lack  of  grace. 

The  joys  above  this  prudent  man  invite 
To  pay  has  tax — devotion!— day  and  night; 
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'IMie  pains  of  hell  his  tamid  bosom  awe 
And  force  obedience  to  the  church's  law: 
Hence  that  continoal  thought, — ^that  solemn  air, 
Those  sad  good  works,  and  that  laborious  prayer. 

All  these  (when  conscience,  waken  d  and  afiraidy 
To  think  how  avarice  calls  and  is  obey'd,) 
He  in  his  journal  finds,  and  for  his  grief 
r^btuns  the  transient  opium  of  relief. 

"  Sink  not,  my  soul ! — my  spirit,  rise  and  look 
O'er  the  fair  entries  of  this  precious  book : 
Here  are  the  sins,  our  debts;  this  fairer  side 
Has  what  to  carnal  wish  our  strength  denied; 
Has  those  religious  duties  every  day 
Paid, — which  so  few  upon  the  sabbath  pay; 
Here  too  are  conquests  over  frail  desires, 
Attendance  due  on  all  the  church  requii*es; 
Then  alms  I  give — for  I  believe  the. word 
Of  holy  writ,  and  lend  unto  the  Lord, 
And  if  not  all  th'  importunate  demand, 
The  fear  of  want  restrains  my  ready  hand ; 
— Behold !  what  sums  I  to  the  poor  resign. 
Sums  placed  in  Heaven's  own  book,  as  well  as  mine' 
Rest  then,  my  spirit! — fastings,  prayers,  and  alms. 
Will  soon  suppress  these  idly-raised  alarms, 
And  weigh'd  against  our  frailties,  set  in  view 
A  noble  balance  in  our  favour  due : 
Add  that  I  yearly  here  affix  my  name. 
Pledge  for  large  payment — not  from  love  of  fame, 
But  to  make  peace  within; — that  peace  to  make, 
What  sums  I  lavish!  and  what  gains  forsake! 
Cheer  up,  my  heart!  let  s  cast  off  every  doubt. 
Pray  without  dread,  and  place  our  money  out.** 

Such  the  religion  of  a  mind  that  steers 
Its  way  to  bliss,  between  its  hopes  and  fears; 
Whose  passions  in  due  bounds  each  other  keep, 
And  thus  subdued,  they  murmur  till  they  sleep; 
Whose  virtues  all  their  certain  limits  know, 
Like  well-dried  herbs  that  neither  fade  nor  grow; 
Who  for  success  and  safety  ever  tries, 
And  with  both  worlds  alternately  complies. 

Such  are  the  guardians  of  this  bless'd  estate, 
Whate'er  without,  they're  praised  within  the  gate/ 
That  they  are  men,  and  have  their  faults,  is  true 
But  here  their  worth  alone  appears  in  view: 
The  muse  indeed,  who  reads  the  very  breast, 
Has  something  of  the  secrets  there  express'd, 
But  yet  in  charity; — and  when  she  sees 
Such  metins  for  joy  or  comi  jrt,  health  or  ease, 
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A.ud  knows  how  much  united  minds  effect, 
She  almost  dreads  their  failings  to  detect; 
But  Truth  commands: — in  man's  erroneous  kind, 
Virtues  and  fraUties  mingle  in  the  mind, 
Happy ! — when  fears  to  public  spirit  move, 
And  eren  rices  do  the  work  of  love. 


LETTER   XVm. 


THE  POOB  AND  THEIB  DWELLINGS. 

rhe  Method  of  treating  the  Borough  Paupers — Many  main* 
tained  at  their  own  Dwellings — Some  Characters  of  the  Poor 
— The  Sohool-mistress,  when  aged  —  The  Idiot — The  poor 
Sailor — ^The  declined  Tradesman  and  his  Companion — This 
contrasted  with  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in  a  conmion 
Mansion  erected  by  the  Hundred — The  Objections  to  this 
Method :  Not  Want,  nor  Cruelty,  but  the  necessary  Evils  ot 
this  Mode — What  they  are — Instances  of  the  eril — A  Return 
to  the  Borough  Poor — The  Dwellings  of  these— The  Lanes  and 
By-ways — No  Attention  here  paid  to  Convenience — The  Pools 
in  the  Path-ways — ^Amusements  of  Sea-port  Children — The 
Town-Flora — Herbs  on  Walls  and  vacant  Spaces — A  Female 
Inhabitant  of  an  Alley — A  large  Building  let  to  several  poor 
Inhabitants — ^Their  Manners  and  Habits. 


Yes  I  we've  our  Borough-vices,  and  I  know 
How  far  they  spread,  how  rapidly  they  grow; 
Yet  think  not  virtue  quits  the  busy  place, 
Nor  charity,  the  virtue's  crown  and  grace. 

"  Our  poor,  how  feed  we?  " — To  the^most  we  give 
A  weekly  dole,  and  at  their  homes  they  live; — 
Others  together  dwell, — but  when  they  come 
To  the  low  roof,  they  see  a  kind  of  home, 
A  social  people  whom  they've  over  known, 
With  their  own  thoughts,  and  manners  like  tlioir  own. 

At  her  old  house,  her  dress,  her  air  the  same, 
I  see  mine  ancient  Letter-loving  dame : 
"  Learning,  my  child,"  said  she,  "  sball  fame  commanui 
Learning  is  better  worth  than  house  or  land — 
For  houses  perish,  lands  are  gone  and  spent ; 
In  learning  then  excel,  for  that's  most  excellent." 

"  And  what  her  leai?iing?" — 'Tis  with  awe  to  look 
Li  every  verse  throughout  one  sacred  book ; 
Frona  this  her  joy,  her  hope,  her  peace  is  sought; 
This  she  has  learned,  and  she  is  nobly  taught. 

If  aught  of  mine  have  gain'd  the  public  ear; 
If  Rutland  deigns  these  humble  Tales  to  hear; 
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If  critics  pardon,  what  mj  friends  approved; 
Can  I  mine  ancient  Widow  pass  unmoved? 
Sliall  I  not  think  what  pains  the  matron  took, 
When  first  I  trembled  o'er  the  gilded  book? 
How  she,  all  patient,  both  at  eve  and  mom. 
Her  needle  pointed  at  the  guarding  horn, 
And  how  she  soothed  me,  when,  with  study  Bad, 
I  laboured  on  to  reach  the  final  zad? 
Shall  I  not  grateful  siill  the  dame  survey, 
And  ask  the  Muse  the  poet's  debt  to  pay? 

Nor  I  alone,  who  hold  a  trifler's  pen, 
But  half  our  bench  of  wealthy,  weighty  men. 
Who  rule  our  Borough,  who  enforce  our  laws; 
They  own  the  matron  as  the  leading  cause, 
And  feel  the  pleasing  debt,  and  pay  the  just  applause 
To  her  own  house  is  borne  the  week's  supply; 
There  she  in  credit  lives,  there  hopes  in  peace  to  die. 

With  her  a  harmless  Idiot  we  behold, 
Who  hoards  up  silver  shells  for  shining  gold: 
These  he  preserves  with  unremitted  care. 
To  buy  a  seat,  and  reign  the  Borough's  mayor: 
Alas  I — who  could  th'  ambitious  changeling  tell, 
That  what  he  sought  our  rulers  dared  to  sell? 

Near  these  a  Sailor,  in  that  hut  of  thatch 
(A  fish-boat's  cabin  is  its  nearest  match), 
Dwells,  and  the  'Umgeon  is  to  liim  a  seat. 
Large  as  he  wishi-i — in  his  view  complete: 
A  lockless  cotl'er  and  a  lidless  hutch 
That  hohl  his  stores,  have  room  for  twice  as  much: 
His  one  spare  shirt,  long  glass,  and  iron  box, 
Lie  all  in  view;  no  need  has  he  for  locks; 
Here  he  abides,  and,  as  our  strangers  pass. 
He  shows  the  shipping,  he  presents  the  glass; 
He  makes  (unask'd)  tlieir  ports  and  business  known 
And  (kindly  heard)  turns  quickly  to  his  own. 
Of  noble  captains,  heroes  every  one, — 
You  might  as  soon  have  made  the  steeple  nm: 
And  then  his  messmates,  if  you're  pleased  to  stay, 
He'll  one  by  one,  the  gallant  souls  display, 
And  as  the  story  verges  to  an  end, 
He  11  wind  from  deed  to  deed,  from  friend  to  friend: 
He'll  speak  of  those  long  lost,  the  brave  of  old, 
As  princes  gen'rous,  and  as  heroes  bold; 
Then  will  his  feelings  rise,  till  you  may  trace 
Gloom,  like  a  cloud,  from  o'er  his  manly  face, — 
And  then  a  tear  or  two,  which  sting  liis  pride; 
These  he  will  dash  indignantly  aside. 
And  splice  his  talc; — now  take  him  from  his  cot, 
And  for  some  cleanei-  berth  exchange  his  lot, 
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How  will  he  all  that  cruel  aid  deplore? 

His  heart  will  break,  and  he  will  fight  no  mora 

Here  is  the  poor  old  Merchant:  he  declined. 
And,  as  they  say,  is  not  in  perfect  mind ; 
In  his  poor  house,  with  one  poor  maiden  friend. 
Quiet  he  paces  to  his  journey's  end. 

Rich  in  his  youth,  he  traded  and  he  faO'd; 
Again  he  tried,  again  his  fate  prevail'd; 
His  spirits  low,  and  liis  exertions  small, 
He  fell  ])erforce,  he  seemM  decreed  to  £Edl: 
Like  the  gay  knight  unapt  to  rise  was  he, 
But  downward  sank  to  sad  alacrity. 
A  borough-place  we  gain'd  him — ^in  disgrace 
For  gross  neglect,  he  quickly  lost  the  place; 
But  still  he  kept  a  kind  of  sullen  ynde. 
Striving  his  wants  to  hinder  or  to  hide; 
At  length,  compelled  by  very  need,  in  grief   ' 
He  wrote  a  proud  petition  for  relief. 

*'  He  did  suppose  a  fall,  like  his,  would  (nrow 
Of  force  to  wake  their  sympathy  and  love; 
Would  make  them  feel  the  changes  all  may  knoir. 
And  stir  them  up  a  due  regard  to  show.' 

His  suit  was  granted ; — to  an  ancient  maid. 
Relieved  herself,  relief  for  him  was  paid : 
Hero  they  together  (meet  companions)  dwell. 
And  dismal  tales  of  man's  misfortunes  tell: 
**  'Twas  not  a  world  for  them,  God  help  them!  they 
Conld  not  deceive,  nor  flatter,  nor  betray; 
But  there's  a  happy  change,  a  scene  to  come, 
And  they,  God  help  them !  shall  be  soon  at  home.** 

If  these  no  pleasures  nor  enjoyments  gain, 
Still  none  their  spirits  nor  their  speech  restrain; 
They  sigh  at  ease,  'mid  comforts  they  complain. 
The  poor  will  grieve,  the  poor  will  weep  and  sigh, 
Both  when  they  know,  and  when  they  know  not  wby 
But  we  our  bounty  with  such  care  bestow, 
That  cause  for  grieving  tliey  shall  seldom  know. ' 

Your  Plan  I  love  not; — with  a  number  you 
Have  placed  your  poor,  your  pitiable  few; 
There,  in  one  house  througliout  their  lives  to  be. 
The  pauper-palace  which  they  hate  to  see : 
That  ^ant-building,  that  high-bounding  wall, 
Those  bare- worn  walks,  that  lofty  thund'ring  hall! 
That  lai^e  loud  clock,  which  tolls  each  dreaded  hoar. 
Those  gates  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  of  power, 
It  is  a  prison  with  a  mildor  name, 
Hliieh  few  inhabit  vdthout  dread  or  shamo* 

p  p 
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Be  it  agreed — tlio  Fuor  who  hither  come 
Partake  of  plenty,  seldom  found  at  home; 
That  airy  rooms  and  decent  beds  are  meant 
To  give  the  poor  by  day,  by  night,  content; 
That  none  are  frighten'd!,  once  admitted  herO) 
By  the  stem  looks  of  lordly  Overseer: 
Grant  that  the  Guardians  of  the  place  attend. 
And  ready  ear  to  each  ])etition  lend; 
That  they  dewce  the  grieving  poor  to  show 
)¥hat  ills  they  feel,  what  partial  acts  they  know, 
Not  without  promise,  nay  desire  to  heal 
Each  wrong  they  suffer,  and  each  woe  they  fetd 

Alas!  their  sorrows  in  their  bosoms  dwell; 
They've  much  to  suffer,  but  have  naught  to  tell ; 
They  have  no  evil  in  the  place  to  state, 
And  dare  not  say,  it  is  the  house  they  hate : 
They  own  there's  granted  all  such  place  can  give, 
But  live  repining,  for  *t  is  there  they  live. 

Grandsires  are  there,  who  now  no  more  nkost 
No  more  must  nurse  upon  the  trembling  knee 
The  lost  loved  daughter's  infant  progeny: 
Like  death's  dread  mansion,  tliis  allows  not  plaoe 
For  joyful  meetings  of  a  kindred  race. 

Is  not  the  matron  there,  to  whom  the  son 
Was  wont  at  each  declining  day  to  run; 
He  (when  his  toil  was  over)  gave  delight, 
By  lifting  up  the  latcli,  and  one  "  Good  night?** 
Yes,  she  is  here;  but  nightly  to  her  door 
The  son,  still  lab'ring,  can  return  to  more. 
Widows  are  here,  who  in  their  huts  were  left, 
Of  husband's  children,  plenty,  ease  bereft; 
Yet  all  that  gi'ief  within  the  humble  shed 
Was  soften'd,  soften'd  in  the  humble  bed : 
But  here,  in  all  its  force,  remains  the  grief. 
And  not  one  soft'ning  object  for  relief. 
Who  can,  when  here,  the  social  neighbour  meet? 
Who  learn  the  story  current  in  the  street? 
Who  to  the  long-known  intimate  impart 
Facts  they  have  learn 'd  or  feelings  of  the  heart ?^ 
They  talk  indeed,  but  who  can  choose  a  friend. 
Or  seek  companions  at  tfieir  journey's  end? 

Here  are  not  those  whom  tliey,  when  infants 
Who,  with  like  fortune,  up  to  manliood  grew; 
Who,  with  like  troubles,  at  old  age  arrived; 
Who,  like  themselves,  the  joy  of  life  survived; 
Whom  time  and  custom  so  familiar  made, 
That  loo'^s  the  meaning  in  the  mind  convey'd; 
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But  heie  to  stran^ersi  words  nor  looks  impart 
The  various  moyements  of  the  suficring  heart; 
Nor  will  that  heart  with  those  alliance  own, 
To  whom  its  views  and  hopes  are  all  unknown. 

What,  if  no  grievous  fears  their  lives  annoj, 
Is  it  not  worse  no  prospects  to  enjoy? 
'T  is  cheerless  living  in  sucl^  hounded  view. 
With  nothing  dreadful,  but  with  nothing  new; 
Nothing  to  bring  them  joy,  to  make  them  we^— - 
The  day  itself  is,  like  the  night,  asleep; 
Or  on  tJie  sameness  if  a  break  be  made, 
*T  is  by  some  pauper  to  his  grave  convey'd: 
By  smuggled  news  from  neighb 'ring  vUlage  told, 
News  never  true,  or  truth  a  twelvemonth  old; 
By  some  new  inmate  doom'd  with  them  to  dwell, 
Or  justice  come  to  see  that  all  goes  well ; 
Or  change  of  room,  or  hour  of  leave  to  crawl 
On  the  black  footway  winding  with  the  wall, 
rill  the  stem  bell  forbids,  or  maJ^tcr's  sterner  call. 

Here  too  the  mother  sees  her  children  train'd, 
Her  voice  excluded  and  her  feelings  pain'd: 
Who  govern  here,  by  general  rules  must  move. 
Where  ruthless  custom  rends  the  bond  of  love. 
Nations  we  know  have  nature's  law  transgressed, 
And  snatched  the  infant  from  the  parent's  breast; 
But  still  for  public  good  the  boy  was  train'd, 
The  mother  suffer'd.  but  the  matron  gain'd : 
Here  nature's  outrage  serves  no  cause  to  aid; 
The  ill  is  felt,  but  not  the  Spartan  made. 

Then  too  I  own,  it  grieves  me  to  behold 
Those  ever  virtuous,  helpless  now  and  old, 
By  all  for  care  and  industry  approved, 
For  truth  respected,  and  for  temper  loved; 
And  who.  by  sickness  and  misfortune  tried, 
Gave  want  its  worth  and  poverty  its  pride: 
I  own  it  grieves  me  to  behold  them  sent 
From  their  old  home ;  't  is  pain,  't  is  pimishment, 
To  leave  each  scene  familiar,  every  face, 
For  a  new  people  and  a  stranger  race; 
For  those  who,  sunk  in  sloth  and  dead  to  shame, 
From  scenes  of  guilt  with  daring  spirits  came; 
Men,  just  and  guileless,  at  sucji  manners  start, 
And  bless  their  God  that  time  has  fenced  their  he«it| 
Confirm'd  their  virtue,  and  expel  I'd  the  fear 
Of  vice  in  minds  so  simple  and  sincere. 

Here  the  good  pauper,  losing  all  tlie  praise 
By  wwthy  deeds  acquired  in  better  days, 
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Breathes  a  few  months,  then,  to  his  chamber  led^ 
Expires,  while  strangers  prattle  round  his  bed. 

The  grateful  hunter,  when  his  horse  is  old. 
Wills  not  the  useless  favourite  to  be  sold*, 
He  knows  liis  former  worth,  and  gives  him  pUuie 
In  some  fair  pasture,  till  he  runs  his  race: 
But  has  the  labourer,  has  the  seaman  done 
Less  worthy  service,  though  4iot  dealt  to  one? 
Shall  we  not  then  contribute  to  their  ease, 
In  theu*  old  haunts,  where  ancient  objects  please? 
That,  ^ill  their  sight  shall  fail  them,  they  may  trace 
The  wfou-known  prospect  and  the  long-loved  &oe. 

The  noble  oak,  in  distant  ages  seen. 
With  far -stretched  boughs  and  foliage  fresh  and 
Though  now  its  bare  and  forky  branches  show 
How  much  it  lacks  the  vital  warmth  below, 
The  stately  ruin  yet  our  wonder  gains, 
Nay,  moves  our  pity,  without  thought  of  pains: 
Much  more  shall  real  wants  and  cares  of  age 
Our  gentler  passions  in  their  cause  engage; — 
Drooping  and  burthen'd  with  a  weight  of  years, 
What  venerable  ruin  man  appears! 
How  worthy  pity,  love,  respect,  and  grief — 
He  claims  protection — he  compels  relief; — 
And  shall  we  send  him  from  our  view,  to  brave 
The  storms  abroad,  whom  we  at  home  might  save, 
And  let  a  stranger  dig  our  ancient  brother's  grave? 
No  I — we  will  shield  him  from  the  storm  he  fears, 
And  when  he  falls,  embalm  him  with  our  tears. 


Farewell  to  these;  but  all  our  poor  to  know. 

Let's  seek  the  winding  lane,  the  narrow  row, 

Suburban  prospects,  where  the  traveller  stops 

To  see  the  sloping  tenement  on  props. 

With  building-yards  inmix'd,  and  humble  sheds  and  shops 

Where  the  Cross-Keys  and  PI  umber's- Arms  invite 

Laborious  men  to  taste  their  coarse  delight; 

Where  the  low  porches,  stretching  from  the  door, 

Gave  some  distinction  in  the  days  of  yore, 

Yet  now  neglected,  more  offend  the  eye. 

By  gloom  and  ruin,  than  the  cottage  by: 

Places  like  these  the  noblest  town  endures, 

The  gayest  palace  has  its  sinks  and  sewers. 

Here  is  no  pavement,  no  inviting  shop. 
To  give  us  shelter  when  compell'd  to  stop: 
Bat  plashy  puddles  stand  along  the  way, 
FiU'd  by  the.ram  of  one  tempestuous  day, 
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And  these  so  closely  to  the  buildings  run, 
That  you  must  ford  them,  for  you  cannot  shtn? 
Though  here  and  there  convenient  bricks  are  laid. 
And  door-si  le  heaps  afford  their  dubious  aid. 

Lol  yonder  shed;  observe  its  garden-ground, 
With  the  low  paling,  forni'd  of  wreck,  around: 
There  dwells  a  Fisher;  if  you  view  his  boat, 
With  bed  and  barrel — 't  is  his  house  afloat ; 
Look  at  his  house,  where  ropes,  nets,  blocks,  aboimd, 
Tar,  pitch,  and  oakum — 't  is  his  boat  aground: 
That  space  enclosed,  but  little  he  regards. 
Spread  o'er  with  relics  of  masts,  sails,  and  yards: 
Fiah  by  the  wall,  on  spit  of  elder,  rest, 
Of  all  his  food,  the  cheapest  and  the  best, 
By  his  own  labour  cauglit,  for  his  own  hunger  dress'd 

Here  our  reformers  come  not;  none  object 
To  paths  polluted,  or  upbraid  neglect; 
None  care  that  ashy  heaps  at  doors  are  cast, 
That  coal  dust  flies  along  the  blinding  blast: 
None  heed  the  stagnant  pools  on  either  side. 
Where  the  uew-launch'd  ships  of  infant-sailors  ride; 
Rodneys  in  rags  here  British  Valour  boast, 
And  lisping  Nelsons  fright  the  Gallic  coast 
They  fix  the  rudder,  set  the  swelling  sail, 
They  point  the  bowsprit,  and  they  blow  the  gale : 
True  to  her  port,  the  frigate  scuds  away. 
And  o'er  that  frowning  ocean  finds  her  bay: 
Her  owner  rigg'd  her,  and  he  knows  her  worth, 
And  sees  her,  fearless,  gunwale-deep  go  forth ; 
Dreadless  he  views  bis  sea,  by  breezes  cm'I'd, 
When  inch-high  billows  vex  the  watery  world. 

There,  fed  by  food  they  love,  to  rankest  size, 
Around  the  dwellings,  docks  and  wormwood  rise;  * 

Here  the  strong  mallow  strikes  her  slimy  root, 
Here  the  dull  nightshade  hangs  her  deadly  fruit; 
On  hills  of  dust  the  henbane's  faded  green. 
And  penciled  flower  of  sickly  scent  is  seen; 
At  the  wall's  base  the  fiery  nettle^springs, 
With  fruit  globose  and  fierce  with  poison'd  stings  ^ 
Above  (the  growth  of  many  a  year)  is  spread 
The  yellow  level  of  the  stone -crop's  bed; 
In  every  chink  delights  the  fern  to  grow. 
With  glossy  leaf  and  tawny  bloom  below : 
These,  with  our  sear-weeds,  rolling  up  and  down, 
Form  the  contracted  Flora  of  the  town. 
Say,  wilt  thou  more  of  scenes  so  sordid  know' 
Then  wi  1^  lead  thee  down  tl)£  dusty  Row; 
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By  the  warm  alley  and  the  long  close  lane, — 
There  mark  the  fractured  door  and  paper*d  pane^ 
Whore  flags  the  noon-tide  air,  and,  as  we  pass, 
We  fear  to  hreathe  the  putrefying  mass : 
But  fearless  yonder  matron :  she  disdains 
To  sigh  for  zepliyrs  from  amhrosiajl  plains; 
Bat  mends  her  meshes  torn,  and  pours  her  lay 
All  in  the  stifling  fervour  of  the  day. 

Her  naked  children  round  the  alley  nm, 
And  roll'd  in  dust,  are  hronzed  beneath  the  sun; 
Or  gambol  round  the  dame,  who  loosely  dress'd, 
Woos  the  coy  breeze  to  fan  the  open  breast: 
She,  once  a  handmaid,  strove  by  decent  art 
To  charm  her  sailors  eye  and  touch  his  heart; 
Her  bosom  then  was  veil'd  in  kerchief  clean, 
And  fancy  lefl  to  form  the  charms  unseen. 

But  when  a  wife,  she  lost  her  former  care, 
Nor  thought  on  charms,  nor  time  for  dress  could  e^>ar& 
Careless  she  found  her  friends  who  dwelt  beside) 
No  rival  beauty  kept  alive  her  pride; 
Still  in  her  bosom  virtue  keeps  her  place. 
But  decency  is  gone,  the  virtue's  guard  and  grace. 
See  that  long  boarded  Building! — By  these  stairs 
Each  himible  tenant  to  that  home  repairs — 
By  one  large  window  lighted — it  was  made 
For  some  bold  project,  some  design  in  trade: 
This  fail'd, — and  one,  a  humourist  in  his  way, 
(111  was  the  humour,)  bought  it  in  decay; 
Nor  will  he  sell,  repair,  or  take  it  down; 
*T  is  his, —  what  cares  he  for  the  talk  of  town? 
"  No!  he  will  let  it  to  the  poor; — a  home 
Where  he  delights  to  see  the  creatures  come:" 
"  They  may  be  thieves;" — "  Well  so  are  richer  men;" 
"  Or  idlers,  cheats,  or  prostitutes;'—"  What  then?" 
"  Outcasts  pursued  by  justice,  vile  and  base;** 
"  They  need  the  more  his  pity  and  the  place:" 
Convert  to  system  his  vain  mind  has  biult, 
He  gives  asylum  to  deceit  and  guilt 

In  this  vast  room,  each  place  by  habit  fix*d, 
Are  sexes,  families,  and  ages  mix'd — 
To  union  forced  by  crime,  by  fear,  by  need, 
And  all  in  morals  and  in  modes  agreed. 
Some  ruin'd  men,  who  from  mankind  remove; 
Some  ruin'd  females,  who  yet  talk  of  love; 
And  some  grown  old  in  idleness — the  prey 
To  vicious  spleen,  still  railing  through  the  day, 
And  need  and  misery,  vice  and  danger  bind  ^ 
r ".  sad  alliance  each  degraded  mind. 
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That  window  view  I — oil'd  paper  and  old  glass 
Stain  the  strong  rays,  which,  though  impeded,  paaa. 
And  give  a  dusty  warmth  to  that  huge  room. 
The  conquer'd  suiishine's  melancholy  gloom  ; 
When  all  those  western  rays,  without  so  bright, 
Within  become  a  ghastly  glimmering  light, 
As  pale  and  faint  upon  the  floor  they  fall, 
Or  feebly  gleam  on  the  opposing  wall : 
That  floor,  once  oak,  now  pieced  with  fir  unplaned, 
Or,  where  not  pieced,  in  places  bored  and  stain 'd; 
That  wall  once  whiten 'd,  now  an  odious  sight, 
Stain'd  with  all  hues,  except  its  ancient  white; 
The  only  door  is  fasten'd  by  a  pin. 
Or  stubborn  bar,  that  none  may  hurry  in : 
For  this  poor  room,  like  rooms  of  greater  pride, 
At  times  contains  what  prudent  men  would  hide. 

Where'er  the  floor  allows  an  even  space, 
Chalking  and  marks  of  various  games  have  place; 
Boys,  without  foresight,  pleased  in  halters  swing; 
On  a  fix'd  hook  men  cast  a  flying  ring; 
While  gin  and  snufl"  their  female  neighbours  share, 
And  the  black  beverage  in  the  fractm-ed  ware. 

On  swingmg  shelf  are  things  incongruous  stored, — 
Scraps  of  their  food, — the  cards  and  cribbage-board, — 
With  pipes  and  pouches ;  while  on  peg  below, 
Hang  a  lost  members  flddle  and  its' bow: 
That  still  reminds  them  how  he'd  dance  and  play, 
Ere  sent  untimely  to  the  Convicts'  Bay. 
Here  by  a  curtain,  by  a  blanket  there, 
Are  various  beds  concealed,  but  none  with  care; 
Where  some  by  day  and  some  by  night,  as  best 
Suit  their  employments,  seek  uncertain  rest; 
The  drowsy  children  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  the  known  crib,  and  there  securely  sleep. 

Each  end  contains  a  grate,  and  these  beside 
Are  hung  utensils  for  their  boil'd  and  fried — 
All  used  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day. 
As  suit  the  purse,  the  person  or  the  prey. 

Above  the  fire,  the  mantel-shelf  contains 
Of  china-ware  some  poor  unmatched  remiuns; 
There  many  a  tea-cap's  gaudy  fragn:ient  stands, 
All  placed  by  vanity's  unwiearied  hands; . 
For  here  she  lives,  e  en  here  she  looks  about. 
To  find  some  small  consoling  objects  out : 
Nor  heed  these  Spartan  dames  their  house,  not  sit 
*Mid  cares  domestic, — they  nor  sew  nor  knit : 
But  of  their  fate  discourse,  their  ways,  their  wan^ 
Witii  arm'd  authorities,  their  'scapes  and  scaiB: 
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'I'tirae  lekit  to  pnoent  enln,  tui  a  cap, 
[f  rortuiie  gnuit  it,  niinda  dtscriplioa  ap. 

llti;1>  Iiuiig  iiji  aL  dtJiur  diu],  aud  iiaxt  the  wall. 
Two  siiclciit  mirrun  iliow  tlia  rornii  uf  nli, 
lu  nil  llteir  rotoe,'— titeu  ]ud  lliem  in  tlieir  drvet, 
Bnl  with  the  good,  the  evili  too  express, 
Doubling  atub  luok  of  cni'ii,  each  token  of  diatrsu. 
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LETTER  XIX 


THE  PARISH  CLERK. 
ib-ClcTk  begu  his  Dnti 


With  oui  late  Viau-.  and  hii  ags  the  nine, 

Hia  Clerk,  h^ht  Jacbm,  1«  Ids  office  cam*; 

The  like  slow  epeeuh  wns  his.  the  like  tnll  tandar  tt\ 

But  Jauhlu  was  the  gmicst  man  od  grouiid, 

And  lieord  his  master's  Jukes  witli  look  proftmnd; 

For  worldl;  wesJlh  this  man  of  lelters  eigh'd, 

And  had  a  spriDkiing  of  the  spine's  pride: 

Bnl  he  was  sober,  ohaste,  devont,  andjiut, 

One  whom  his  neighbours  oonld  believe  and  tnuti 

Of  none  suspeclod,  neither  man  nor  maid 

&j  him  were  wroug'd,  ur  were  of  liim  aJraid.  - 

Tlutre  was  indeed  a  frown,  a  trick  of  stata 
In  Jnohiai — formal  was  his  ur  mid  gait: 
But  if  he  seem'd  more  soloiun  iu:d  less  kind. 
Than  some  light  mcu  to  light  a^rs  conGned, 
SUll  't  was  nllow'd  that  ho  diould  so  behave, 
Ai  in  high  scat,  and  bo  sovorelj'  grave. 

This  book-lHiUglit  man,  to  inuu's  liret  foe  profew''!    ] 
Defiance  stem,  aod  hute  tb.it  knew  out  rest,- 
"b  held  that  Satan,  iintc  the  wurid  bogou, 

l^vai;  act  had  strife  with  urerj  uiiuij 
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That  never  evil  deed  on  earth  was  done, 
But  of  the  acting  parties  he  was  one ; 
The  flattering  guide  to  make  ill  prospects  clear^ 
To  smooth  rough  ways  the  constant  pioneer; 
The  ever-tempting,  soothing,  softening  power. 
Ready  to  cheat,  seduce,  deceive,  devour. 

Me  has  the  sly  Seducer  oft  withstood," 
Said  pious  Jachin, — "  but  he  gets  no  good; 
I  pass  the  house  where  swings  the  tempting  sign, 
Aiid  pointing,  tell  him, '  Satan,  that  is  thine;* 
I  pass  the  dauoasels  pacing  down  the  street, 
And  look  more  grave  aiu  solemn  when  we  meet; 
Nor  doth  it  irk  me  to  reoiike  their  smiles, 
Their  wanton  ambling  and  their  watchful  wilos: 
Nay,  like  the  good  John  Bunyan,  when  I  view 
Those  forms,  Tm  angry  at  the  ills  they  do; 
That  I  could  pinch  and  spoil,  in  sin's  despite, 
Beauties  I  which  frail  and  v^vil  thoughts  excite. 

**  At  feasts  and  banquets  seldom  am  I  found, 
And  (save  at  church)  abhor  a  tuneful  sound; 
To  plays  and  shows  I  run  not  to  and  fro. 
And  where  my  master  goes,  forbear  to  go.^ 

No  wonder  Satan  took  the  thing  amiss, 
To  be  opposed  by  such  a  man  as  this — 
A  man  so  grave,  important,  cautious,  wise. 
Who  dared  not  trust  his  feeling  or  his  eyes; 
No  wonder  he  should  lurk  and  lie  in  wait, 
Should  fit  his  hooks  and  ponder  on  the  bait, 
Should  on  his  movements  keep  a  watchful  eye. 
For  he  pursued  a  fish  who  led  the  fiy. 

With  his  own  peace  our  Clerk  was  not  content, 
He  tried,  good  man !  to  make  his  friends  repent. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friends,  from  inns  and  taverns  fly; 
You  may  suppress  your  tliirst,  but  not  supply: 
A  foolish  proverb  says,  *  the  devil's  at  home;' 
But  he  is  there,  and  tempts  in  every  room: 
Men  feel,  they  know  not  why,  such  places  please: 
His  are  the  spells — they're  idleness  and  ease; 
Magic  of  fatal  kind  he  throws  around, 
Where  care  is  banish'd,  but  the  heart  is  bound. 

"  Think  not  of  Beauty; — when  a  maid  you  meet, 
Turn  from  her  view  and  step  across  the  street; 
Dread  all  the  sex:  their  looks  create  a  charm, 
A  smile  should  fright  you  and  a  word  alarm: 
E'en  I  myself,  with  all  my  watchful  care, 
Have  for  an  instant  felt  th'  insidious  snare : 
And  caught  my  sinful  eyes  at  th'  endangering  st&To; 
Till  I  was  forced  to  smite  my  oounding  breast 
Witl\  forceful  blow,  and  bid  the  bold-one  rest 
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"  Go  not  with  crowds  when  they  to  pleasure  rti^ 
But  public  joy  in  private  safety  shun : 
When  bells,  diverted  from  their  true  intent, 
Ring  loud  for  some  deluded  mortal  sent 
To  hear  or  make  long  speech  in  parliament: 
What  time  the  many,  that  unruly  beast, 
Roars  its  rough  joy  and  shares  the  final  feast: 
Then  heed  my  counsel,  shut  thine  ears  and  eyee; 
A  few  will  hear  me — for  the  few  are  wise." 

Not  Satan's  friends,  nor  Satan's  self  could  bear 
The  cautious  man  who  took  of  souls  such  can ; 
An  interloper, — one  who,  out  of  place, 
Had  volunteer'd  upon  the  side  of  grace : 
There  was  his  master  ready  once  a  week 
To  give  advice;  what  further  need  he  seek? 
**  Amen,  so  be  it : " — what  had  he  to  do 
With  more  than  this? — *t  was  insolent  and  new; 
And  some  determined  on  a  way  to  see 
How  frail  he  was,  that  so  it  might  not  be. 
First  they  essay'd  to  tempt  our  saint  to  sin, 
By  points  of  doctrine  argued  at  an  inn ; 
Where  he  might  warmly  reason,  deeply  dcink| 
Then  lose  all  power  to  argue  and  to  think. 
In  vain  they  tried ;  he  took  the  question  up, 
Clear'd  every  doubt,  and  barely  touch *d  the  cup 
By  many  a  text  he  proved  his  doctrine  sound. 
And  look'd  in  triumph  on  the  tempters  round. 

Next  't  was  their  care  an  artful  lass  to  find. 
Who  might  consult  him,  as  perplex'd  in  mind; 
She  tliey  conceived  might  put  her  case  with  fears 
With  tender  tremblings  and  seducing  tears; 
She  might  such  charms  of  various  kind  display, 
That  he  would  feel  their  force  and  melt  <\way: 
For  why  of  nymphs  such  caution  and  such  dread^ 
Unless  he  felt,  and  fear'd  to  be  misled? 

She  came,  she  spake;  he  calmly  heard  her  case 
And  plainly  told  her  't  was  a  want  of  grace; 
Bade  her  "  such  fancies  and  affections  check. 
And  wear  a  tliicker  muslin  on  her  neck." 
Abased,  his  human  foes  the  combat  fied, 
And  the  stern  clerk  yet  higher  held  his  head. 
1  hey  were  indeed  a  weak,  impatient  set. 
But  their  shrewd  prompter  had  his  engines  yet: 
Had  various  means  to  make  a  mortal  trip, 
Who  shunn'd  a  flowing  bowl  and  rosy  lip; 
And  knew  a  thousand  ways  his  lieart  to  move, 
Who  flies  from  banquets  and  who  laughs  at  lore. 

Thus  far  the  playful  Muse  lias  lent  her  aid. 
But  now  departs,  of  gi-aver  theme  afraid. 
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Her  may  we  seek  iii  more  appropriate  time, — 
There  is  no  jesting  with  distress  and  crime. 

Our  worthy  Clerk  had  now  arrived  at  fame, 
Sach  as  but  few  in  his  degree  might  claim ; 
But  he  was  poor,  and  wanted  not  the  sense 
That  lowly  rates  the  praise  without  the  pence : 
He  saw  the  common  herd*  with  reverence  treat, 
The  weakest  burgess  whom  they  chanced  to  meet; 
While  few  respected  his  exalted  views, 
And  all  beheld  his  doublet  and  his  shoes; 
None,  when  they  meet,  would  to  his  parts  allow 
(Save  his  poor  boys)  a  hearing  or  a  bow: 
To  this  false  judgment  of  the  vulgar  mind. 
He  was  not  fully,  as  a  saint,  resign'd ; 
He  found  it  much  his  jealous  soul  affect, 
To  fear  derision  and  to  find  neglect. 

The  year  was  bad,  ihe  christening  fees  were  small, 
The  weddings  few,  the  parties  paupers  all : 
Desire  of  gain  with  fear  of  want  combined. 
Raised  sad  commotion  in  his  wounded  mind; 
Wealth  was  in  all  his  thoughts,  his  views,  his  dreams, 
And  prompted  base  desires  and  baseless  schemes. 

Alas !  how  often  erring  mortals  keep 
The  strongest  watch  against  the  foes  who  sleep; 
While  the  more  wakeful,  bold  and  ai'tful  foe 
Is  suffered  guardless  and  unmark'd  to  go. 

Once  in  a  month  the  sacramental  bread 
Our  Clerk  with  wine  upon  the  table  spread : 
The  custom  this,  that,  as  the  vicar  reads. 
He  for  our  off 'rings  round  the  church  proceeds: 
Tall  spacious  seats  the  wealthier  people  hid, 
And  none  had  view  of  what  his  neighbour  did: 
Laid,  on  the  box  and  mingled  when  they  fell, 
Who  should  the  worth  of  each  oblation  tell? 
Now  as  poor  Jachin  took  the  usual  round,  * 

And  saw  the  alms  and  heard  the  metal  sound, 
He  had  a  thought — at  first  it  was  no  more 
Than — "  these  have  cash  and  give  it  to  the  poor." 
A  second  thought  from  this  to  work  began — 
**  And  can  they  give  it  to  a  poorer  man?" 
Proceeding  thus, — "  My  merit  could  they  know, 
And  knew  my  need,  how  freely  they'd  bestow; 
But  though  they  know  not,  these  remain  the  same, 
And  are  a  strong,  although  a  secret  claim:  • 

To  nie,  alas  I  the  want  and  worth  are  known. 
Why  then,  in  fact,  'tis  but  to  take  my  own." 

Thought  after  thought  pour'd  in,  a  tempting  train 
**  Suppose  it  donOi — who  is  it  oould  complain? 
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How  could  the  poor?  for  they  such  trifles  sharf^ 
As  add  no  comfort,  as  suppress  no  care ; 
But  many  a  pittance  makes  a  worthy  heap, — 
What  says  the  law?  that  silence  puts  to  sleep :^ 
Nought  then  forbids,  the  dauger  could  we  shun, 
And  sure  the  business  may  be  safely  done. 

"  But  am  I  earnest? — earnest?  Na — I  say, 
If  such  ray  mmd,  that  I  could  plan  a  «vay; 
Lot  me  reflect, — I've  not  allow  d  me  sime 
To  purse  the  pieces,  and  if  dropp'd  they'd  chune:" 
Fertile  is  evil  in  the  soul  of  man, — 
He  paused, — said  Jachin,  "  They  may  drop  in  bran. 
Why  then  't  is  safe  and  (all  consider'd)  just, 
The  poor  receive  it, — 't  is  no  breach  of  trust: 
The  old  and  widows  may  then*  trifles  miss, 
There  must  be  evil  in  a  good  like  this: 
But  111  be  kind — the  sick  I'll  visit  twice, 
When  now  but  once,  and  freely  give  advice. 
Yet  let  me  think  again:" — Again  he  tried, 
For  stronger  reasons  on  his  passion's  side, 
And  qufclcly  these  were  found,  yet  slowly  he  nomnlied, 

The  morning  came:  the  common  service  done, 
Shut  every  door, — the  solemn  rite  begun, — 
And,  as  the  priest  the  sacred  sayings  read. 
The  clerk  went  forward,  trembling  as  he  tread: 
O'er  the  tall  pew  he  held  the  box,  and  heard. 
The  off'er'd  piece,  rejoicing  as  he  fear'd : 
Just  by  the  pillar,  as  he  cautious  tripp'd, 
And  turn'd  the  aisle,  he  then  a  portion  slipp'd 
From  the  full  store,  and  to  the  pocket  sent. 
But  held  a  moment — and  then  down  it  went. 

The  priest  read  on,  on  walk'd  the  man  afttud, 
Till  a  gold  ofi'ering  in  the  plate  was  laid ; 
Trembljpg  he  took  it,  for  a  moment  stopp'd, 
Then  down  it  fell,  and  sounded  as  it  dropp'd; 
Amazed  he  started,  for  the  aff'righted  man, 
Lost  and  be\vilder'd,  thought  not  of  the  bran. 
But  all  were  silent,  all  on  things  intent. 
Of  high  concern,  none  ear  to  money  lent; 
So  on  he  walk'd  more  cautious  than  before, 
And  gain'd  the  purposed  sum  and  one  piece  more. 

"  Practice  makes  perfect :"  when  the  month  came  ronnd, 
He  dropp'd  the  cash,  nor  listen 'd  for  a  sound; 
But  yet^  when  last  of  all  th'  assembled  flock 
He  ate  and  drank, — it  gave  th*  electric  shock: 
Oil  was  he  forced  his  reasons  to  repeat. 
Ere  he  could  kneel  in  quiet  at  his  seat: 
~  ^  <:ustom  soothed  him— ere  a  single  year 
s  w%s  done  without  restraint  or  fear. 
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Cool  and  collected,  easy  and  composed, 
He  vras  correct  till  all  the  service  closed; 
Then  to  his  home,  without  a  groan  or  sigh, 
Gravely  he  went,  and  laid  his  treasure  hy. 

Want  will  couiplaiu :  some  widows  had  expressed 
A  doubt  if  they  were  favoured  like  the  rest; 
The  rest  described  with  like  regret  their  dole, 
And  thus  from  parts  they  reason'd  to  the  whole : 
When  all  agreed  some  evil  must  be  done, 
Or  rich  men  s  hearts  grew  harder  than  a  stone. 

Our  easy  vicar  cut  the  matter  short; 
He  would  not  listen  to  such  vile  report. 

All  were  not  thus — there  govern'd  in  that  year 
A  stern  stout  churl,  an  angry  overseer; 
A  tyrant  fond  of  power,  loud,  lewd,  and  most  seTere: 
Him  the  mild  vicar,  him  the  graver  clerk, 
Advised,  reproved,  but  nothing  would  he  mark, 
Save  the  disgrace,  *'  and  that,  my  friends,"  said  he, 
"  Will  I  avenge,  whenever  time  may  be." 
And  now,  alas!  'twas  time; — from  man  to  man 
Doubt  and  alarm  and  shrewd  suspicions  ran. 

With  angry  spirit  and  with  sly  intent, 
This  parish  ruler  to  the  altar  went : 
A  private  mark  he  fix'd  on  shillings  three. 
And  but  one  mark  could  in  the  money  see; 
Besides,  in  peering  round,  he  chanced  to  note 
A  sprinkling  slight  on  Jachin's  Sunday-coat: 
All  doubt  was  over: — when  the  flock  were  blessed. 
In  wrath  he  rose,  and  thus  his  mind  expressed. 

"  Foul  deeds  are  here!"  and  saying  this  he  took  • 
The  Clerk,  whose  conscience  in  her  cold-fit,  shook: 
His  pocket  then  was  emptied  on  the  place; 
All  saw  his  guilt;  all  witnessed  his  disgrace: 
He  fell,  he  fainted,  not  a  groan,  a  look. 
Escaped  the  culprit;  'twas  a  final  stroke — 
A  death-wound  never  to  be  heal  d — a  fall 
That  all  had  witnessed,  and  amazed  were  aU. 

As  he  recovered,  to  his  mind  it  came, 
"  I  owe  to  Satan  this  disgrace  and  shame:** 
All  the  seductien  now  appear'd  in  view; 
"  Let  me  withdraw,**  he  said,  and  he  withdrQW* 
No  one  withheld  him,  all  in  imiou  cried, 
E  en  the  avenger, — "  We  are  satisfied; 
For  what  has  death  in  any  form  to  give. 
Equal  to  that  man's  terrors,  if  he  live?  " 

He  hved  in  freedom,  but  he  hourly  saw 
How  much  more  fatal  justice  is  than  law; 

QQ 
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He  saw  another  in  his  office  reign, 
And  his  mild  master  treat  liim  with  disdain: 
He  saw  that  all  men  shunn  d  him,  some  reviled. 
The  harsh  pass'd  frowning,  and  the  simple  smiled{ 
The  town  maintained  him,  but  with  some  repnx^ 
"And  clerks  and  scholars  proudly  kept  aloof." 

In  each  lone  place,  dejected  and  dismayed, 
Shrinking  from  view,  his  wasting  form  he  laid; 
Or  to  the  restless  sea  and  roaring  wind 
Grave  the  strong  yearnings  of  a  ruin'd  mind: 
On  the  broad  beach,  the  silent  summer -day,. 
Stretched  on  some  wreck,  he  wore  his  life  awsj; 
Or  where  the  river  mingles  with  the  sea, 
Or  on  the  mud  bank  by  the  elder  tree. 
Or  by  the  bounding  marsh-dyke,  there  was  he: 
And  when  unable  to  forsake  the  town. 
In  the  blhid  courts  he  sate  desponding  down — 
Always  alone;  then  feebly  would  he  crawl 
The  church-way  walk,  and  lean  upon  the  wall; 
Too  iU  for  this,  he  lay  beside  the  door, 
Compell'd  to  hear  the  reasoning  of  the  poor: 
He  look'd  so  pale,  so  weak,  the  pitying  crowd 
Their  firm  belief  of  his  repentance  vow*d: 
They  saw  him  then  so  ghastly  and  so  thin, 
That  they  exclaim'd,  "  Is  this  the  work  of  sin?  " 

"  Yes,"  in  his  better  moments  he  replied, 
"  Of  sinful  avarice  and  the  spirit's  pride ; — 
While  yet  untempted,  I  was  safe  and  well; 
Temptation  came;  I  reason'd,  and  I  fell: 
To  be  man's  guide  and  gloiy  I  design 'd 
A  rare  example  for  our  sinful  kind; 
But  now  my  weakness  and  my  guilt  I  see, 
And  am  a  warning — man,  be  wam'd  by  mo!* 

He  said,  and  saw  no  more  the  human  iacs ; 
To  a  lone  loft  he  went,  his  dying  place. 
And,  as  the  vicar  of  his  state  inquired, 
Tuiu'd  to  the  wall  ai:d  rilently  expirt^dl 
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ELLEN  ORFORD. 

Fhe  Widow's  Cottage — Blind  Ellen  one — ILen  not  the  Sorrows 
or  Adrentores  of  Heroines — What  these  are,  first  described 
— Deserted  Wives ;  rash  Lovers ;  courageous  Damsels ;  in 
desolated  Mansions;  in  grievous  Perplexity — These  Evils, 
however  severe,  of  short  duration — Ellen's  Story — Her  Em- 
ployment in  Childhood — First  Love;  first  Adventure;  its 
miserable  Termination — ^An  Idiot  Daughter — A  Husband — 
Care  in  Business  without  success — The  man's  Despondency 
and  its  Effect — ^Their  Children :  how  disposed  of— One  par- 
ticnlarfy  unfortunate— Fate  of  the  Daughter — EUen  keeps  a 
School  and  is  happy — Becomes  blind:  loses  her  School— Ker 
Consolations. 

Observe  yon  tenement,  apart  and  small, 
Where  the  wet  pebbles  shine  upon  the  wall ; 
Where  the  low  benches  lean  beside  the  door, 
And  the  red  paling  bounds  the  space  before; 
Where  thrift  and  lavender,  and  lad's-love  bloom, — 
That  humble  dwelling  in  the  widow's  home; 
There  live  a  pair,  for  various  fortunes  known, 
But  the  blind  Ellen  will  relate  her  own : — 
Yet  ere  we  hear  the  story  she  can  tell. 
On  prouder  sorrows  let  us  briefly  dwell. 

Tve  often  marvelVd,  when,  by  night,  by  day 
Fve  mark'd  the  manners  moving  in  my  way, 
And  heard  the  language  and  beheld  the  lives 
Of  lass  and  lover,  goddesses  and  wives. 
That  books,  which  promise  much  of  life  to  give. 
Should  show  so  little  how  we  truly  live. 

To  me  it  seems,  their  females  and  their  men 
Are  but  the  creatures  of  the  author's  pen; 
Nay,  creatures  borrow'd  and  again  convey'd 
From  book  to  book — ^the  shadows  of  a  shade! 
Life,  if  they  search,  would  show  them  many  a  changei 
The  ruin  sudden,  and  the  misery  strange! 
With  more  of  grievous,  base,  and  dreadful  things, 
Than  novelists  relate  or  poet  sings : 
But  they,  who  ought  to  look  the  world  around, 
Spy  out  a  single  spot  in  fairy-ground; 
^"here  all,  in  turn,  ideal  forms  behold, 
And  plots  lire  laid  and  histories  are  told. 

QQ2 
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'i'ime  have  I  lent — I  would  the  deht  weie 
'J'o  How '17  pages  of  sahlune  distress; 
And  to  the  heroine's  soul-distracting  fears 
I  early  gave  my  sixpences  and  tears: 
Oft  have  I  travell'd  in  these  tender  tales, 
To  Daml^-Cottagea  and  Maple- Vales^ 
And  watch'd  the  fair-one  from  the  first-bom  «|^ 
When  Henry  pass'd  and  gazed  in  passing  by;  ^ 

Till  I  beheld  them  pacing  in  the  park. 
Close  by  a  coppice  where  *t  was  cold  and  dark; 
When  such  affection  with  such  fate  appeared. 
Want  and  a  father  to  be  shnnn'd  and  fear'd, 
WitJiout  employment,  prospect,  cot  or  cash; 
That  I  have  judged  th'  heroic  souls  were  rash. 

Now  shifts  the  scene, — the  fair  in  tower  confined. 
In  all  things  suffers,  but  in  change  of  mind; 
Now  woo'd  by  greatness  to  a  bed  of  state, 
Now  deeply  threaten'd  with  a  dimgeon's  grate; 
Tni  suffering  much,  and  being  tried  enough, 
She  shines,  triumphant  maid! — temptation-proof. 

Then  was  I  led  to  vengeful  monks,  who  mix 
With  nymphs  and  swains,  and  pla}'  uupriestly  tricks. 
Then  view'd  banditti,  who  in  forest  wide. 
And  cavern  vast,  indignant  virgins  hide; 
Who,  hemm'd  with  bands  of  sturdiest  rogues  aboat, 
Find  some  strange  succour,  and  come  virgins  out. 

I've  watch'd  a  wintry  night  on  castle-walls, 
I've  stalk'd  by  moonlight  through  deserted  halls. 
And  when  the  weary  world  was  sunk  to  rest, 
I've  had  such  sights  as — may  not  be  express'd. 

Lo!  that  chfiteau,  the  western  tower  decay  d, 
The  peasants  shun  it, — they  are  all  afraid; 
For  there  was  done  a  deed! — could  walls  reveal. 
Or  timbers  tell  it,  how  the  heart  would  feel ! 
Most  horrid  was  it. — for,  behold,  the  floor 
Has  stain  of  blood,  and  will  be  clean  no  more: 
Hark  to  the  winds!  which  through  the  wide  galooo 
And  the  long  passage  scud  a  dismal  tune, — 
Music  that  ghosts  delight  in ; — and  now  heed 
Yon  beauteous  nymph,  who  must  unmask  the  deed; 
Seel  with  mtyestic  sweep  she  swims  alone, 
Through  rooms,  all  dreary,  guided  by  a  groan: 
'i'hough  windows  rattle,  and  though  tap'stries  shske 
And  the  feet  falter  every  step  they  take, 
'Mid  moans  and  gibing  uprights  she  silent  goes, 
To  find  a  something,  which  will  soon  expose 
The  villanies  and  wiles  of  her  determined  foes: 
And,  having  thus  adventured,  thus  endured, 
Fame>  wealthi  and  lover  aic  tor  life  secured. 
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Much  nave  I  fear'd,  but  am  no  more*  afraid, 
When  some  chaste  beauty,  by  some  wretch  betvAj'd, 
Is  drawn  away  with  such  distracted  speed. 
That  she  anticipates  a  dreadful  deed : 
Not  so  do  I — Let  solid  walls  impound 
The  captive  fair,  and  dig  a  moat  around; 
Let  there  be  brazen  locks  and  bars  of  steel, 
And  keepers  cruel,  such  hs  never  feel; 
With  not  a  single  note  the  purse  sitpply. 
And  when  she  begs,  let  men  and  maids  deny; 
Be  windows  those  from  which  she  dares  not  fidl, 
And  help  so  distant  *tis  in  vain  to  call; 
Still  means  of  freedom  will  some  power  devise, 
And  from  the  baffled  ruffian  snatch  his  prize. 

To  Northern  Wales,  in  some  sequester *d  spot, 
IVe  follow 'd  fair  Lomsa  to  her  cot; 
Where,  then  a  wretched  and  deserted  bride, 
The  injured  fair-one  wished  from  man  to  hide; 
Till  by  her  fond  repenting  Belville  found, 
By  some  Mud  chance — the  straying  of  a  hoond, 
He  at  her  feet  craved  mercy,  nor  in  vain. 
For  the  relenting  dove  flew  back  again. 

There's  something  rapturous  in  distress,  or,  oh! 
Ck>uld  CkmenHina  h&aix  her  lot  of  woe? 
Or  what  she  underwent  could  maiden  undergo? 
The  day  was  fix.'d;  for  so  the  lover  sigh'd. 
So  knelt  and  craved,  he  could  n't  be  denied; 
When,  tale  most  dreadful  I  every  hope  adieu, — 
For  the  fond  lover  is  the  brother  too: 
All  other  griefs  abate ;  this  monstrous  grief 
Has  no  remission,  comfort,  or  relief; 
Four  ample  volumes,  through  each  page  disclose,— 
Good  Heaven  protect  us  I  only  woes  on  woes; 
Till  some  strange  means  afford  a  sudden  view 
Of  some  vile  plot,  and  every  woe  adieu! 

Now,  should  we  grant  these  beauties  all  endure 
Severest  pangs,  they've  still  the  speediest  cure; 
Before  one  charm  be  wither 'd  from  the  face, 
Elxcept  the  bloom,  which  shall  again  have  place. 
In  wedlock  ends  each  wish,  in  triumph  all  disgrnoit,' 
And  life  to  come,  we  fairly  may  suppose, 
One  light,  bright  contrast  to  these  wild  dark  woe«. 
These  let  us  leave,  and  at  her  sorrows  look. 
Too  often  seen  but  seldom  in  a  book; 
Let  her  who  felt,  relate  them;  on  her  chair 
The  heroine  sits — in  former  years,  the  fair. 
Now  aged  and  poor;  but  Ellen  Orford  knows 
That  we  should  humbly  take  what  HeaVn  bettowa 

QQ3 
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^  My  father  died — agaio  my  mother  wed, 
And  found  the  comforts  of  her  life  were  fled; 
Her  vagrj  husband,  vex'd  through  half  liis  yean 
By  loss  and  troubles,  filPd  her  soul  with  fears: 
TWr  children  many,  and  *t  was  my  poor  place 
To  nurse  and  wait  on  all  the  infant-race; 
Labour  and  hunger  were  indeed  my  part, 
Axid  should  have  strengthen* d  an  eripneous  heart. 

**  Sons  was  tlie  grief  to  see  him  angry  conie, 
And  teased  with  business,  make  distress  at  home: 
The  father's  fury  and  the  children's  cries 
I  soon  could  bear,  but  not  my  mothers  sighs; 
For  she  look'd  back  on  comforts,  and  would  say, 
*  I  wrong'd  thee,  Ellen,*  and  then  turn  away: 
Thus  fur  ray  age's  good,  my  youth  vras  tried. 
And  this  my  fortmie  till  my  mother  died. 

**  So,  amid  sorrow  much  and  little  cheer — 
A  oomuKm  case — I  pass'd  my  twentieth  year; 
For  these  are  frequent  e%nls;  thousands  share 
An  equal  grief — the  like  domestic  care. 

**  Then  in  my  days  of  bloom,  of  health  and  youth, 
One,  much  above  me,  vow*d  his  love  and  truth: 
We  often  met  he  dreiuliug  to  be  seen, 
And  much  I  questionM  what  such  dread  might  mean; 
Yet  I  believed  him  true;  my  simple  heart 
And  undirected  reason  took  his  part. 

"  Can  he  who  loves  me,  whom  1  love,  deceive? 
Can  I  such  wrong  of  oi^e  so  kind  believe, 
Who  lives  but  in  my  smile,  who  trembles  when  I  grlsvef 

"  He  dared  not  marry,  but  we  met  to  prove 
VIThat  sad  encroachments  and  deceits  has  love: 
Weak  that  I  was  when  he,  rebuked  withdrew, 
I  let  him  see  that  I  was  wretched  too; 
WTien  less  the  caution,  I  had  still  the  pain 
Of  his  or  mine  own  weakness  to  complain. 

"  Happy  the  lovers  classd  alike  in  life, 
Or  happier  yet  the  rich  endowing  wife; 
But  most  aggrieved  the  fond  believing  maid, 
Of  her  rich  lover  teuderlv  afraid: 
You  judge  th*  event;  for  grievous  was  my  fate. 
Painful  to  feel,  and  shameful  to  relate : 
Ah!  sad  it  was  my  burthen  to  sustain, 
When  the  least  misery  was  the  dread  of  pain; 
When  I  have  grieviug  told  him  my  disgrace. 
And  plainly  mark'd  indifference  in  his  face, 

**  Hard!  with  these  fears  and  terrors  to  behold 
The  cause  of  all.  the  faithless  lover,  cold; 
Impatient  grown  at  every  wish  denied. 
And  barely  civil,  so«)tiied  and  gratitied; 
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Pce^'is]l  when  urged  to  tliiuk  of  vows  so  strong, 

And  angry  when  I  spake  of  crime  and  >vroDg. 

Ail  this  I  felt,  and  still  the  sorrow  grew, 

Because  I  felt  that  I  deserved  it  too, 

And  b^g'd  my  infant  stranger  to  foi^ve 

The  mother's  shame,  which  in  herself  must  lire. 

When  known  that  shame,  I,  soon  expelVd  from  homf 

With  a  frail  sister  shared  a  hovel's  gloom ; 

There  barely  fed — (what  could  I  more  request?) 

My  infant  slunibcrer  sleeping  at  my  breaft>t, 

I  from  my  window  saw  his  blooming  bride, 

And  my  seducer  smiling  at  her  side; 

Hope  lived  till  then ;  I  sank  upon  the  floor, 

And  grief  and  thought  and  feeling  were  no  mons. 

Although  revived,  1  judged  that  lifi  would  close, 

And  went  to  rest,  to  wonder  tliat  I  rose : 

My  dreams  were  dismal, — wheresoe'er  I  stray 'd, 

I  seem'd  asham'd,  alarm 'd,  despised,  betray 'd; 

Always  in  grief,  in  guilt,  disgraced,  forlorn. 

Mourning  that  one  so  weak,  so  vile,  was  born ; 

The  earth  a  desert,  tumult  in  the  sea. 

The  birds  afTrighten'd  fled  from  tree  to  tree, 

Obscured  the  setting  sun,  and  ever^'  thing  like  me: 

But  Heav'n  hrtd  mercy,  and  my  need  at  length 

Urged  me  to  labour,  and  renew'd  my  strength. 

I  strove  for  patience  as  a  sinner  must. 

Yet  felt  th'  opinion  of  the  world  unjust: 

There  was  my  lover,  in  his  joy  esteem'd, 

And  I,  in  my  distress,  as  guilty  deem'd ; 

Yet  sure,  not  all  the  guilt  and  shame  belong 

To  her  who  feels  and  suflers  for  the  wrong: 

The  cheat  at  play  may  use  the  wealth  he's  won, 

But  is  not  honour d  for  the  mischief  done; 

The  cheat  in  love  may  use  each  villain  art. 

And  boast  the  deed  that  breaks  the  victim's  heart 

**  Four  years  were  past;  I  might  again  have  found 
Some  erring  wish,  but  for  another  wound : 
Lovely  my  daughter  grew,  her  face  was  fair. 
But  no  expression  ever  brighten'd  there; 
I  doubted  loiig,  and  vainly  strove  to  make 
Soms  certain  meaning  of  the  words  she  spake; 
But  meaning  there  was  none,  and  I  survey 'd 
With  dread  the  beauties  of  my  idiot-maid. 
Still  I  submitted; — Oh!  't  is  meet  and  fit 
In  all  we  feel  to  make  the  licait  submit; 
Gloomv  and  calm  mv  davs,  but  I  had  then, 
it  scem'd,  attractions  for  the  eyes  of  men: 
The  sober  master  of  a  decent  trade 
D^erlookM  my  errors,  and  his  oiler  made; 
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Reason  assented. — true,  iny  lieiut  <lcnic<l, 
'But  thou/  I  sulci, '  shalt  be  no  more  my  guide' 

**  When  wed,  our  toil  and  trouble,  i>aius  and 
Of  means  to  live  procured  us  humble  sliare; 
Five  were  our  sous, — and  we,  though  careful  ibaod 
Oiur  hopes  declining  as  the  year  came  round: 
For  I  perceived,  yet  would  not  soon  perceive, 
My  husband  stealing  from  my  view  to  grieve: 
Sil3nt  he  grew,  and  when  he  spoke  he  sighed, 
And  surly  look'd,  and  peevishly  replied: 
Pensive  by  nature,  he  had  gone  of  late 
To  those  who  preached  of  destiny  and  fate, 
Of  things  fore-doom'd,  and  of  election-grace, 
And  how  in  vain  we  strive  to  run  our  race; 
That  all  by  works  and  moral  worth  we  gain 
Is  to  perceive  our  care  and  labour  vain ; 
That  Rtill  the  more  we  pay,  our  debts  the  more  rem: 
That  he  who  feels  not  the  mysterious  call, 
Lies  bound  in  sin,  still  grov'Iing  from  the  fall. 
My  husband  felt  not:— our  persuasion,  prayer. 
And  our  best  reason,  darkened  liis  despair; 
His  very  nature  changed;  he  now  reviled 
My  fonner  conduct, — he  reproach'd  my  child: 
He  talk'd  of  bastard  slips,  and  cursed  his  bed, 
And  from  our  kindness  to  concealment  fled; 
For  ever  to  some  evil  change  inclined, 
To  every  gloomy  thought  life  lent  his  mind, 
Nor  rest  would  give  to  us,  nor  rest  himself  could  find 
His  son  suspended  saw  him,  long  beraft 
Of  life,  nor  prospect  of  revival  left. 

"  With  him  died  all  our  prospects,  and  once  more 
I  shared  th'  allotments  of  the  parish  poor; 
Tlicv  took  mv  children  too,  and  this  I  know. 
Was  just  and  lawful,  but  I  felt  the  blow: 
My  idiot-maid  and  one  unhealthy  boy 
Were  lefl,  a  mother's  misery  and  her  joy. 

"  Three  sons  I  follow'd  to  the  grave,  and  one — 
Oh!  can  I  speak  of  that  unhappy  son? 
Would  all  the  memory  of  that  tune  were  fled. 
And  all  those  horrors,  with  my  child,  were  dead! 
Before  the  world  seduced  him,  what  a  grace 
And  smile  of  gladness  shone  upon  his  face! 
Then,  he  had  knowledge;  finely  would  he  write; 
Study  t^  him  was  pleasure  and  delight; 
Great  was  his  courage,  and  but  few  could  stand 
Against  the  sleight  and  vigour  of  his  hand; 
The  maidens  loved  him;— »>vhen  he  came  to  die, 
Ko«  not  the  coldest  could  suppress  a  sigh: 
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Here  I  must  cease — ^liow  can  I  say,  my  child 

Was  by  the  bad  of  either  sex  beguiled? 

Worst  of  tlie  bad — they  taught  him  that  the  laws 

Made  wrong  and  right ;  there  was  no  other  cause, 

That  all  religion  was  the  trade  of  priests, 

And  men,  when  dead,  must  perish  like  the  beaitSK* 

And  he,  so  lively  and  so  gay  before-r 

Ah!  spare  a  mother — I  can  tell  no  more. 

"  Int'rest  was  made  that  they  should  not  deatragr 
The  comely  form  of  my  deluded  boy — 
But  pardon  came  not;  damp  the  place  and  deep 
Wliere  he  was  kept,  as  they'd  a  tiger  keep; 
For  he,  unhappy!  had  before  them  all 
Vowd  he  d  escape,  whatever  might  befall. 

**  He  'd  means  of  dress,  and  dress'd  beyond  Ids  meaiM 
And  so  to  see  him  in  such  dismal  scenes, 
I  cannot  speak  it — cannot  bear  to  tell 
Of  that  sad  hour — I  heard  the  passing  bell  I 

"  Slowly  they  went;  he  smiled,  and  looked  so  smart, 
Yet  sure  he  shuddered  when  he  saw  the  cart. 
And  gave  a  look — ^until  my  dying  day. 
That  look  will  never  from  my  mind  away : 
Oft  as  I  sit,  and  ever  in  my  dreams, 
I  see  that  look,  and  they  have  heard  my  screams. 

"  Now  let  me  speak  no  more — ^yet  all  declared 
That  one  so  young,  in  pity,  should  be  spared, 
And  one  so  manly;— on  lus  graceful  neck, 
That  chains  of  jewels  may  be  proud  to  deck. 
To  a  small  mole  a  mother's  lips  have  pressed,-— 
And  there  tlie  cord — my  breath  is  sore  oppress  *d. 

**  I  now  can  speak  agdn : — my  elder  boy 
Was  that  year  drown'd, — a  seaman  in  a  Iioy : 
He  left  a  numerous  race;  of  these  would  some, 
In  their  young  troubles  to  my  cottage  come, 
And  these  I  taught — an  humble  teacher  I — 
Upon  their  heavenly  Parent  to  reiy. 

^  Alas!  I  needed  such  reliance  more: 
My  idiot-girl,  so  simply  gay  before. 
Now  wept  in  pain;  some  wretch  had  found  a  tim^. 
Depraved  and  wicked,  for  that  coward-crime; 
I  had  indeed  my  doubt,  but  I  si^press'd 
The  thought  that  day  and  night  disturb'd  my  res* : 
She  and  that  sick-pale  brother — but  why  strive 
To  keep  the  terrors  of  that  time  alive? 

*'  The  hour  arrived,  the  new,  th'  undreaded  pain 
That  came  with  violence,  and  yet  cam-^  iu  vain. 
I  saw  her  die:  her  brother  too  is  dead; 
Ko(  own*d  such  crin\e — what  is  it  that  I  dread? 
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**  The  parish  aid  withdrawn,  I  looked  around, 
And  in  my  school  a  bless'd  subsistence  found — 
My  winter  caUn  of  life:  to  be  of  use 
Would  pleasant  thoughts  and  heavenly  hopes  pnidi 
I  loved  them  all ;  it  soothed  mo  to  presage 
The  various  trials  of  their  riper  age, 
Then  dwell  on  mine,  and  bless  the  Power  who  gave 
Pnins  to  correct  us,  and  remorse  to  save. 

**  Yes!  these  were  days  of  peace,  but  th^  are  past,— 
A  trial  came,  I  will  believe,  a  last; 
I  lost  my  sight,  and  my  employment  gone. 
Useless  I  live,  but  to  the  day  live  on ; 
Those  eyes,  which  long  tlio  light  of  heaven  ei^oy*^, 
Were  not  by  pain,  by  agony  destroy *d: 
My  senses  fail  not  ail;  I  spcnk,  I  pray; 
By  night  my  rest,  my  food  I  take  by  day; 
And,  as  my  mind  looks  cliecrful  to  my  end, 
I  love  mankind,  and  call  my  God  my  friend." 


LETTKi:  XXI. 

TBK  POOR  OF  TIIH   nOROCOn 

ABEL  KEENE. 

Altel,  a  poor  Man,  Teacher  of  a  School  of  the  1(  w  ei  Order;  is 
placed  in  the  0£Elce  of  a  Merchant ;  is  alarmed  by  Discunrses 
of  the  Clerks ;  unable  to  reply ;  becomes  a  Convert ;  dre3Si>«a 
drinks,  and  ridicules  his  former  Conduct — 1'he  Remonstrance 
of  his  Sister,  a  devout  Maiden— Its  Eiiect — The  Merchant  dies 
— Abel  returns  to  Poverty  unpiticd;  but  relieved — His  abject 
Condition — His  Melancholy— He  wanders  about :  is  found— 
His  own  account  of  himself,  and  the  Revolutions  in  hia  Miud. 


A  QVIET,  simple  man  was  Aid  Keene, 
He  meant  no  harm,  nor  did  he  often  mean: 
He  kep;  &  school  of  loud  rebellious  boys, 
And  growing  old,  grew  nervous  with  the  noise; 
When  a  kind  Merchant  hired  his  useful  pen, 
And  iDiide  him  happiest  of  accompting  men; 
With  glee  he  rose  to  every  easy  day, 
When  half  the  labour  brought  him  twice  the  pay. 

There  were  youug  clerks,  and  there  tho merchant's 
Choice  spirits  all,  who  wish'd  him  to  be  one ; 
It  must,  no  question,  give  them  lively  joy, 
Hopes  long  indulged  to  combat  and  destroy; 
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At  these  tlicv  IcvcU'd  all  their  skill  :ind  strength,--' 

He  fell  not  quickly,  but  he  fell  at  length: 

Tliey  quoted  books,  to  him  both  bold  and  now, 

And  soorn'd  as  fables  all  he  held  as  true; 

**  Such  monkish  stories,  and  such  nursery  lios," 

That  he  was  struck  with  ten*or  and  surprise. 

**  What!  all  his  life  had  ho  the  laws  obey'd, 
Which  they  broke  through,  and  were  not  once  afnidt 
Had  ho  so  long  his  evil  passions  checked, 
And  yet  at  last  had  nothing  to  expect? 
While  they  their  lives  in  joy  and  pleasure  led, 
And  then  had  nothing,  at  tlie  end,  to  dread? 
Was  all  his  priest  with  so  nnich  zeal  conveyed, 
A  part!  a  speech!  for  which  the  man  was  paid? 
And  were  his  pious  books,  his  solemn  prayers, 
Not  worth  one  tale  of  the  admired  Voltaire's? 
Then  was  it  time,  while  yet  some  years  remain'd. 
To  drink  untroubled  and  to  think  unchained. 
And  on  all  pleasures,  wliich  his  piii*se  could  give, 
Freely  to  seize,  and  while  he  lived,  to  live." 

Much  time  he  passVl  in  this  impoit^uit  strife, 
The  bliss  or  bane  of  his  remaining  life; 
For  converts  all  are  made  with  care  and  gi'ief. 
And  pangs  attend  the  birth  of  unbelief; 
Nor  pass  they  soon ; — with  awe  and  fear  he  took 
The  flowery  way,  and  cast  back  many  a  look. 

The  youths  applauded  much  his  wise  design. 
With  weighty  reasoning  o'er  their  evening  wine: 
And  much  in  private  't  would  their  mirth  improve. 
To  hear  how  Abel  spake  of  life  and  love ; 
To  hear  him  own  what  grievous  pains  it  cost, 
Ere  the  old  saint  was  in  the  sinner  lost, 
Ere  his  poor  mind,  with  every  deed  alann'd, 
By  wit  was  settled,  and  by  vice  was  chann'd. 

For  Abel  cnter'd  in  his  bold  career, 
Like  boys  on  ice,  with  pleasure  and  with  fear; 
Lingering,  yet  longing  for  the  joy,  he  went. 
Repenting  now,  now  dreading  to  repent: 
With  awkward  pace,  and  with  himself  at  war, 
Far  gone,  yet  frighten 'd  that  he  went  so  far; 
Ofl  for  his  eflbrts  he'd  solicit  praise. 
And  then  proceed  with  blunders  and  delays: 
The  young  more  aptly  passion's  calls  pursue. 
But  age  and  weakness  stai-t  at  Rceues  so  now. 
And  tremble,  when  they've  done,  for  all  they  dare*'  to  d«x 

At  length  example  Abel's  dread  removed. 
With  small  concern  he  sought  the  joys  he  loved; 
Kot  resting  here,  he  claim'd  his  sliare  of  famo. 
And  first  tlieir  votary,  the'i  their  wit  became: 
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HL»  ^  •«»  bictar  and  hb  Hdn  1qU» 
Wliiru  u«»  bift  tade»  of  farmal  brcthroi  leiil; 
^1:^  timo  with  pnas  neigLboars  lie 
Tlieir  boMted  treasnre  and  tbeor  boinidIe» 

*  Sook  mvn  our  dreams^"  &a  jonal  elder  cried; 

*  Awake  and  Ihre."  his  joiUlifiMi  friends  icfdied. 

Kow  tlw  pqr  elcrk  a  modeafc  drab  dgyiiedy 
And  dnd  baa.  aaaartlj  as  kis  friends  adnted; 
So  fine  a  eoat  upon  ius  fanek  ke  tkfev, 
Tbat  noC  an  aller-boy  old  Abel  knev; 
Broad  po&h'd  buttons  biaaed  tibat  eoat  npno. 
And  jnst  hpiwfh  tiia  watek's  trinkets  nlKint, 
A  splewfid  watch,  that  pointed  oot  the  timer 
To  flj  from  boaineas  and  make  free  with  crime; 
The  ctiiuBun  wmistcoat  and  the  silkm  hose 
Ranked  the  lean  man  among  the  Bonn^  bcnnx: 
His  raven  hair  he  crapp'd  irith  fierce  diiiifenn, 
And  light  cbBtae  locks  fnraspd  his  bram: 
More  pliant  pn(xl  who  ooold  hope  to  find. 
So  deck'd  in  person  and  so  chained  in  miu«l? 

Allien  Abel  wnlkeii  the  streets*  witli  plcuisant  mien. 
He  met  his  friends^  A>li'giit«»<i  to  be  seen; 
And  when  he  rode  along  the  pablic  war. 
No  bean  so  gandjr,  and  no  yoiitli  so  gaj. 

His  pions  sister,  now  an  ancient  nuud. 
For  Abel  fearing,  first  in  secret  {nt.iv  d. 
Then  thns  in  love  aiid  scorn  her  notious  she  conrev  iL 

"  Alas!  mr  brotiier!  can  I  see  the  pace 
Hoodwink'd  to  hell,  and  aoC  lament  tUy  case. 
Nor  stretch  mj  feeble  band  to  stop  thy  Iieniltong  nicef 
Lo!  thoQ  art  boond;  a  slave  in  Satan's  ciiaiu. 
The  righteoos  Abel  tiim'd  tlie  wretched  Cain; 
His  brother's  blood  against  the  murderer  crifid. 
Against  thee  tliiue,  unhappy  suicide! 
Are  iJl  our  pious  nights  aud  peaceful  days. 
Oar  evening  readings  and  our  moming  pnlse. 
Our  spirits*  comfort  in  the  trials  sent. 
Our  hearts*  rejoicings  in  the  blessings  lent. 
All  that  o'er  grief  a  cheering  inHnence  slied. 
Are  these  for  ever  and  for  ever  Hed? 

*  When,  in  the  years  gone  by,  tlie  tryii^  xearB> 
When  faith  asd  hope  had  strife  with  wants  and  feara» 
Thy  nerves  have  trembled  till  thou  couldst  not 
(Drjss'd  by  this  liand)  thy  mess  of  simple  meat; 
Wbea,  griev«^  by  fastings,  gali'd  by  fates  severe. 
Slow  p^ss'd  i.ie  days  of  the  successless  year; 
Still  in  these  gloomy  hours,  my  brother  then 
Had  glorious  views,  imseen  by  prosperous  men: 
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And  when  thy  heait  has  felt  its  wish  denied, 
What  gracious  texts  hast  thou  to  grief  applied; 
Till  thou  bast  enter  d  in  thine  humble  bed, 
By  lofty  hopes  and  heavenly  musings  fed ; 
Then  I  have  seen  thy  lively  looks  express 
The  spirit's  comforts  in  the  man's  distress. 

**  Then  didst  thou  cry,  exulting,  *  Yes,  'tis  fit, 
'Tismeet  and  right,  my  heart!  that  we  submit:' 
And  wilt  thou,  Abel,  thy  new  pleasures  weigh 
Against  such  triumphs? — Oh!  repent  and  pray. 

"  What  are  thy  pleasures  ? — with  the  gay  to  eat, 
And  thy  poor  brain  torment  for  awkward  wit; 
All  thy  good  thoughts  (thou  hat'st  them)  to  restncn, 
And  give  a  wicked  pleasure  to  the  vain; 
Thy  long,  lean  frame  by  fashion  to  attire. 
That  lads  may  laugh  and  wantons  may  admire; 
To  raise  the  mirth  of  boys,  and  not  to  see, 
Unhappy  maniac!  that  they  laugh  at  thee. 

"  These  boyish  follies,  which  alone  the  boy 
Can  idly  act  or  gracefully  enjoy. 
Add  new  reproaches  to  thy  fallen  state, 
And  make  men  scorn  what  they  would  only  hate. 

**  What  pains,  my  brother,  dost  thou  take  to  prof<e 
A  taste  for  follies  which  thou  canst  not  love! 
Why  do  thy  stiflfening  limbs  the  steed  bestride- 
That  lads  may  laugh  to  see  thou  canst  not  ride? 
And  why  (I  feel  the  crimson  tinge  my  cheek) 
Dost  thou  by  night  in  Diamond- Alley  sneak? 

"  Farewell !  the  parish  will  thy  sister  keep, 
Where  she  in  peace  shall  pray  and  sing  and  sleep, 
Save  when  for  thee  she  mourns,  thou  wicked,  wanderinf 

sheep! 
When  youth  is  fallen,  there's  hope  the  young  may  rise, 
But  fallen  age  for  ever  hopeless  lies; 
Tom  up  by  storms,  and  placed  in  earth  once  more, 
The  younger  tree  may  sun  and  soil  restore; 
But  when  the  old  and  sapless  trunk  lies  low, 
No  care  or  soil  can  former  life  bestow; 
Reserved  for  burning  is  the  worthless  tree — 
And  what,  O  Abel!  is  reserved  for  thee?" 

These  angry  words  our  hero  deeply  felt. 
Though  hard  his  heart,  and  indisposed  to  meltl 
To  gain  relief  he  took  a  glass  the  more, 
And  then  went  on  as  careless  as  before; 
Thenceforth,  unchecked,  amusements  he  partook, 
And  (save  his  ledger)  saw  no  decent  book; 
Him  found  the  Merchant  punctual  at  his  task, 
And  that  perform'd,  he'd  nothing  more  to  ask; 
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He  cared  not  how  old  Abel  play'd  the  fool. 
No  master  he,  bevoad  the  luxirs  of  school: 
Thus  they  proceeding,  had  their  wine  and  jokik 
Till  luerchaDt  Dixoa  felt  a  warning  stndca^ 
Andf  aliter  struggling  half  a  gloomy  week, 
JjBit  his  poor  Clerk  another  fHend  to  seek. 

Alas!  the  son,  who  led  the  saint  astray. 
Forgot  the  man  whose  follies  made  him  gaj; 
He  cared  no  mcHre  for  Abel  in  his  need, 
Than  Abel  cared  about  his  hackney  steed; 
He  now,  alas!  had  all  his  earnings  qpent, 
And  thus  was  left  to  languish  and  repent; 
No  school  nor  clerkship  found  he  in  the  place. 
Now  lost  to  fortune,  as  before  to  grace. 

For  town-relief  the  grieving  man  iq)plied. 
And  begg'd  with  tears  what  some  with  sccnni 
Others  look'd  down  upon  the  glowing  vest, 
And  frowning,  ask'd  him  at  what  price  he  dreB8*d? 
Happy  for  him  his  comitry's  laws  are  mild. 
They  must  support  him,  though  they  still  reviled ; 
Grieved,  abject,  scom'd,  insulted,  and  betrayed. 
Of  God  unmindful,  and  of  man  afraid, — 
No  mwe  he  talk'd;  't  was  pain,  *t  was  shame  to 
His  heart  was  sinking,  and  his  frame  was  weak. 
His  sister  died  with  such  serene  delight, 
He  once  again  began  to  think  her  right; 
Poor  like  himself,  the  happy  spinster  lay, 
And  sweet  assurance  bless'd  her  dying-day : 
Poor  like  the  spinster  he,  when  death  was  nigh, 
Assured  of  nothing,  felt  afraid  to  die. 
The  cheerful  clerks  wlio  sometimes  pass'd  the  door, 
Just  mentiou'd  **  Abel!"  and  then  thought  no  m<xei 
So  Abel,  pondering  on  his  state  forlorn, 
Look'd  round  fur  comfort,  and  was  chased  by  scoriL. 
And  now  we  saw  him  on  the  beach  reclined, 
Or  causeless  walking  in  the  wintry  wind; 
And  when  it  raised  a  loud  and  angry  sea, 
He  stood  and  gazed  in  wretched  reverie : 
He  heeded  not  the  frost,  the  rain,  the  snow. 
Close  by  the  sea  he  walk'd  alone  and  slow: 
Somenmes  his  frame  through  many  an  hour  he  q)nMid 
Upon  a  tombstone,  moveless  as  the  dead; 
And  was  there  found  a  sad  and  silent  places 
There  would  he  creep  with  slow  and  measured  pace: 
Then  would  he  wander  by  the  river  s  side, 
And  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  falling  tide; 
The  deep  dry  ditch,  the  rushes  in  the  fen, 
.Knd  mo6«y  crag-pits  ^ere  his  lodgings  then: 
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There,  to  his  discontented  thought  a  prej, 
The  melancholy  mortal  pined  away. 

The  neighh'ring  poor  at  length  hegan  to  speak 
Of  Abel's  ramblings — he'd  been  gone  a  week; 
They  knew  not  where,  and  little  care  they  took 
For  one  so  friendless  and  so  poor  to  look. 
At  last  a  stranger,  in  a  pedlar's  shed, 
Beheld  him  hanging — ^he  had  long  been  dead. 
He  left  a  paper,  penn'd  at  sundry*  times, 
EIntitled  thus — "  My  Groanings  and  my  CrimeBl* 

**  I  was  a  Christian  man,  and  none  could  lay 
Aught  to  my  charge;  I  walk'd  the  narrow  way: 
All  then  was  eimple  faith,  serene  and  pure, 
My  hope  was  steadfast  and  my  prospect  sure; 
Then  was  I  tried  by  want  and  sickness  sore. 
But  these  I  clapp'd  my  shield  of  faith  before. 
And  cares  and  wants,  and  man's  rebukes  I  bore: 
Alas  I  new  foes  assail'd  me;  I  was  vain, 
They  stung  my  pride  and  they  confused  my  brain : 
Ohl  these  deluders!  with  what  glee  they  saw 
Their  simple  dupe  transgress  the  righteous  law; 
'T  was  joy  to  them  to  view  that  dreadful  strife. 
When  faith  and  frailty  warr'd  for  more  than  life; 
So  with  their  pleasures  they  beguiled  the  heart, 
Then  with  their  logic  they  allay 'd  the  smart; 
They  proved,  (so  thought  I  then)  with  reasons  strong 
That  no  man's  feelings  ever  lead  him  wrong: 
And  thus  I  went,  as  on  the  varnish'd  ice. 
The  smooth  career  of  unbelief  and  vice. 
Oft  would  the  youths,  with  sprightly  speech  and  bold, 
Their  witty  tales  of  naughty  priests  unfold ; 
'  Twas  all  a  craft,'  they  said,  *  a  cunning  titide. 
Not  she  the  priests,  but  priests  Religion  made;* 
So  I  believed:" — No,  Abel!  to  thy  grief: 
So  thou  relinquish 'dst  all  that  was  belief: — 
I  grew  as  very  flint,  and  when  the  rest 
Laugh  d  at  devotion,  I  enjoy'd  the  jest; 
But  this  all  vanish'd  like  the  morning-dew, 
When  unemploy'd,  and  poor  again  I  grew ; 
Yea  I  I  was  doubly  poor,  for  I  was  wicked  too. 

^  The  mouse  that  trespass'd  and  the  treasure  stolei 
FouAd  his  lean  body  fitted  to  the  hole: 
Till,  having  fatted,  he  was  forced  to  stay. 
And,  fasting,  starve  his  stolen  bulk  away : 
Ah  I  worse  for  me — grown  poor,  I  yet  remain 
In  sinful  bonds,  and  pray  and  fast  in  vain. 

**  At  length  I  thought,  although  these  firiends  of  m 
flsre  spread  their  net,  and  caught  their  prey  therein) 
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Though  my  hard  heart  ooald  not  for  mercy  call, 
Because,  though  great  my  grief,  Aiy  faith  was  smaU: 
Yet,  as  the  sick  on  skilful  men  rely, 
The  soul  diseased  may  to  a  doctor  fly. 

"  A  famous  one  there  was,  whose  skill  had  wrought 
Cures  past  belief,  aud  him  the  sinners  souglit; 
Numbers  there  were  defiled  by  mire  and  filth, 
Whom  he  recover'd  by  his  goodly  tilth : 
'  Come  then,'  I  said,  *  let  me  the  man  behold,- 
And  tell  my  case ' — I  saw  him  and  I  told. 

**  With  trembling  voice, '  Oh  I  reverend  sir,*  I  aaid, 
'  I  onoe  believed,  and  I  was  then  misled; 
And  now  such  doubts  my  sinful  soul  beset, 
I  dare  not  say  that  I'm  a  Christian  yet; 
Canst  thou,  good  sir,  by  thy  superior  skill, 
Inform  my  judgment  and  direct  my  will? 
Ah!  give  thy  cordial;  let  my  soul  have  rest, 
And  be  the  outward  man  alone  distress  d; 
For  at  my  state  I  tremble.' — *  Tremble  more,' 
Said  the  good  man,  *  and  then  rejoice  therefore; 
'Tis  good  to  tremble;  prospects  tiien  are  fair. 
When  the  lost  soul  is  jdunged  in  deep  despair: 
Once  thou  wert  simply  honest,  just,  and  pure, 
Whole,  as  thou  thought'st,  and  never  wish'd  a  cnrs: 
Now  thou  hast  plunged  in  folly,  shame,  disgrace, 
Now  the  art  an  object  meet  for  healing  grace; 
No  merit  thine,  no  virtue,  hope,  belief, 
Nothing  hast  thou,  but  misery,  sin,  and  grief. 
The  best,  the  only  titles  to  relief.' 

"  What  must  I  do,"  I  said,  *  my  soul  to  free? ' 

*  Do  nothing,  man:  it  will  be  done  for  thee.' — 

*  But  must  I  not  my  reverend  guide,  believe?' — 

*  If  thou  art  called  thou  wilt  the  faith  receive;'— 

*  But  I  repent  not.' — Angry  he  replied, 

'  If  thou  art  called  thou  ueedcst  nought  beside: 
Attend  on  us,  and  if  't  is  Heaven's  decree, 
The  call  will  come, — if  not,  ah !  woe  for  thee.' 

"  There  then  I  waited,  ever  on  the  watch, 
A  spark  of  ho})0,  a  ray  of  light  to  catch ; 
Ilis  words  fell  softly  like  the  flakes  of  snow 
But  I  could  never  Hud  my  heart  o'erflow: 
He  cried  aloud,  till  in  the  flock  began 
The  sigh,  the  tear,  as  caught  from  man  to  nr'Anj 
They  wept  and  they  rejoiced,  and  there  was  I 
Hard  as  a  flint,  and  r.s  the  desert  dry: 
To  me  ni  tokens  of  the  call  would  come, 
L  fi^lt  my  sentence,  and  received  my  doom; 
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But  I  oouiplam*d — *  Let  tby  repirtJngs  cease, 
Oh !  man  of  sin,  for  they  thy  guilt  iucrease; 
It  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  die  in  peace/ — 
— '  In  peace,  and  perish? '  I  replied :  '  impart 
Some  better  comfort  to  a  burthen 'd  heart* — 
*  Alas! '  the  priest  retum'd, '  can  I  direct 
The  heavenly  call  ? — Do  I  proclaim  th'  elect? 
Raise  not  thy  voice  against  the  Eternal  will, 
Bnt  take  thy  part  with  sinners,  and  be  still/ 

'^  Alas,  for  me!  no  more  the  times  of  peace 
Are  mine  on  earth — in  death  my  pains  may 

**  Foes  to  my  soul !  ye  young  sc^lucers,  know, 
Wliat  serious  Uls  from  your  amusements  flow; 
Opmions,  you  with  so  much  ease  profess. 
Overwhelm  the  simple  and  their  minds  oppress: 
Let  such  be  happy,  nor  with  reason  strong,  . 
That  make  them  wretched,  prove  their  notions 
Let  them  proceed  in  that  they  deem  the  way, 
Fast  when  they  will,  and  at  their  pleasure  pray: 
Yes,  I  have  pity  for  my  brethren's  lot. 
And  so  had  Dives,  but  it  help'd  hun  not: 
And  is  it  thus? — Fm  fiill  of  doubts: — ^Adieal 
Perhaps  his  reverence  is  mistaken  toa** 
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THB  POOB  OF  THE   BOROUOH: 

PETER  GRIMES. 

The  Father  of  Peter  a  Fisherman — Peter's  earl^  condoot — ^Hii 
Grief  for  the  old  Man — He  takes  an  Apprentice — ^The  Boj*§ 
Suffering  and  Fate — A  second  Boy:  how  he  died — Peter  ao- 
anitted — A  third  Apprentice— A  Voyage  by  .Sea:  the  Boy 
ooes  not  return — Evil  Report  on  Peter:  he  is  tried  and 
threatened — Lives  alone  —  His  Melancholy — And  incipient 
ICadneua — Is  observed  and  visited — He  escapes  and  is  taJcen : 
is  lodged  in  a  Parish-honse :  Women  attend  and  watch  him — 
He  speaks  in  a  Delirium :  grows  more  collected — His  accooc  t 
of  his  Feelings  and  visionary  Terrors  previous  to  his  Death. 

Old  Peter  Grimes  made  fishing  his  emplcgr,' 
His  wife  he  cabin'd  with  him  and  his  boy,    i 
And  seem'd  that  life  laborious  to  enjoy.      / 
To  town  came  quiet  Peter  with  his  &ah. 
And  had  of  all  a  civil  word  and  wish. 
He  left  his  trade  upon  the  Sabbath-day, 
4jid  took  youn^  Peter  in  his  hand  to  pngrt 
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But  soon  the  5tabboni  boy  from  care  broke  looi% 
At  first  refused,  then  added  his  abuse: 
^^w  father's  love  he  8oom*d,  his  power  defied. 
But  Iteing  drunk,  wept  sorely  when  he  died. 

Yes!  then  lie  wept,  and  to  his  mind  there  caaM 
Much  <Kf  his  conduct,  and  he  felt  the  shamei — 
How  he  had  oh  the  good  old  man  reviled, 
An4  never  p^d  the  duty  of  a  child; 
How,  when  the  father  in  his  Bible  read. 
He  in  contempt  and  anger  left  the  shed: 
**  It  is  the  word  of  life,"  the  parent  cried; 
— "  This  is  the  life  itself;**  the  boy  replied. 
.  And  while  old  Peter  in  amazement  stood. 
Gave  the  hot  spirit  to  his  boiling  blood : — 
How  he,  with  oath  and  furious  speech,  b^an 
To  prove  his  freedom  and  assert  the  man ; 
And  when  the  parent  checked  his  Impious  rage^ 
How  he  had  cursed  the  tyranny  of  age, — 
Nay,  once  had  dealt  the  sacril^ous  blow 
On  his  bare  head,  and  laid  his  parent  low; 
The  father  groan 'd — "  If  thou  art  old,'  said  he, 
"  And  hast  a  son — thou  wilt  remember  me: 
Thy  mother  left  me  in  a  happy  time, 
Thou  kill'st  not  her — Heav'n  spares  the  double  cruna.'' 

On  an  inn -settle,  in  his  maudlin  grief, 
This  he  revolved,  and  drank  for  his  relief. 

Now  lived  the  youth  in  freedom,  but  debarred 
From  constant  pleasure,  and  he  thought  it  hard; 
Hard  that  he  could  not  every  wish  obey, 
But  must  awhile  relinquish  ale  and  play; 
Hard !  that  he  could  not  to  his  cards  attend. 
But  must  acquire  the  money  he  would  spend. 

With  greedy  eye  he  look'd  on  all  he  saw, 
He  knew  not  justice,  and  he  laugh'd  at  law; 
On  all  he  mark  d,  he  stretch'd  his  ready  hand; 
He  Hsh'd  by  water  and  he  filch'd  by  land: 
Oft  in  the  night  has  Peter  dropp'd  his  oar, 
Fled  from  his  boat,  and  sought  for  prey  on  shore; 
Oft  up  the  hedge-row  glided,  on  his  back 
Bearing  the  orchard's  produce  in  a  sack, 
Or  farm-yard  load,  tugg'd  fiercely  from  the  stack; 
And  as  these  wrongs  to  greater  numbers  rose, 
The  more  he  look'd  on  all  men  as  his  foes. 

He  built  a  mud-wall'd  hovel,  where  he  kept 
His  various  wealth,  and  there  he  oft-times  slejit; 
But  no  success  could  please  his  cruel  soul, 
He  wish'd  for  one  to  trouble  and  controul; 
He  wanted  some  obedient  boy  to  stand 
Anil  bear  the  blow  of  his  outrage" ms  hand; 
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And  boped  to  find  in  some  propitious  hour 
^A  feeling  creature  subject  to  his  power. 

Peter  had  heard  there  were  in  London  then,— 
^    Still  have  they  being! — workhouse-clearing  men, 
^     *  Who,  undisturb'd  by  feelings  just  or  kind, 
Would  parish-boys  to  needy  tradesmen  bind: 
They  in  their  want  a  trifling  sum  would  take. 
And  toiling  slaves  of  piteous  orphans  make. 

Such  Peter  sought,  and  when  a  lad  was  found. 
The  sum  was  dealt  him,  and  the  slave  was  bound. 
Some  few  in  town  observed  in  Peter's  trap 
A  boy,  with  jacket  blue  and  woollen  cap ; 
But  none  enquired  how  Peter  used  the  rope, 
Or  what  the  bruise,  that  made  the  stripling  stoop; 
None  could  the  ridges  on  his  back  behold, 
None  sought  him  shiv'ring  in  the  winter's  cold; 
;   None  put  the  question, — "  Peter,  dost  thou  give 
The  boy  his  food? — What,  man!  the  lad  must  live: 
Consider,  Peter,  let  the  child  have  bread, 
Hell  serve  thee  better  if  he's  stroked  and  fed.** 
None  reason'd  thus — and  some,  on  hearing  cries, 
lid  calmly,  "  Grimes  is  at  his  exercise." 
^^in'd,  beaten,>cold,  pincli'd,  threaten 'd,  and  jtbaied. 
^  HiseBforts  punish*d,  and  liis  food  refudfed, —       ; 
Awake  tormented, — soon  aroused  from  sleep,-— 
Struck  if  he  wept,  and  yet  compell'd  to  weep. 
The  trembling  boy  dropp'd  down  and  strove  to  pray, 
Received  a  blow,  and  trembling  tum'd  away. 
Or  sobb'd  and  hid  his  piteous  face ; — while  he, 
The  savage  master,  grinn'd  in  horrid  glee; 
He'd  now  the  power  he  ever  loved  to  show, 
A  feeling  being  subject  to  his  blow. 
^  Thus  lived  the  lad,  in  himger,  peril,  pain, 
,       _  His  tears  despised,  his  supplications  vain; 
^f ''       Compell'd  by  fear  to  lie,  by  need  to  steal, 
His  bed  uneasy  and  unbless'd  his  meal ; 
For  three  sad  years  the  boy  his  tortures  bore, 
And  then  his  pains  and  trials  we  no  more. 

**  How  died  he,  Peter?"  when  the  pfiopie  iwiid. 
He  gfowl'd — "  I  found  him  lifeless  in  his  ]hh\;'* 
Then  tried  for  softer  tone,  and  sigh'd,  "  Po^^r  Sam  in  dun^.* 
Yat  murmurs  were  there  and  some  question-  aslc'd — 
How  be  was  fed,  how  pnnish'd,  and  how  tiskd? 
Much  they  suspected,  but  they  little  provo^l, 
^       And  Peter  pass'd  untroubled  and  unmoved. 
Another  boy  with  equal  ea^^e  was  found, 
Tbe  money  granted,  and  the  victim  Ix^und ; 
And  what  his  fate? — One  night  it  chanced  be  dtb 
From  the  boat's  mast  and  perish'd  tn  her  well. 
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Where  fish  were  liying  kept,  and  where  the  bo^ 
(So  reason *d  men)  ccmld  not  himself  debtroj:^ 

"  Yes!  so  it  was,*'  said  Peter,  "  in  his  play, 
(For  he  was  idle  both  hy  ni^it  and  day,) 
He  olimb  d  the  nuun-mast  and  then  fell  below  ;*'^ 
'     Then  show'd  his  corpse,  and  pointed  to  Uie  blow: 
**  Wliat  said  the  jury?" — they  were  long  in  doubi, 
But  sturdy  Peter  faced  the  matter  out; 
So  they  dismiss  d  him,  saying  at  the  time, 
**  Keep  fast  your  hatchway  when  youVe  boys  idto  iJiDib 
This  hit  -his  conscience,  and  he  colour *d  more 
Than  for  the  closest  questions  put  before^. 

Thus  all  his  fears  the  verdict  set  aside. 
And  at  the  slave-shop  Peter  still  applied. 

Then  came  a  boy,  of  maimers  so^  and  mild, — 
Our  seamen  s  wives  with  grief  beheld  the  child 
All  thought  (the  poor  themselves)  that  he  was  ooe 
Of  gentle  blood,  some  noble  sinner *s  son. 
Who  had,  belike,  deceived  some  humble  maid, 
Wh(nn  he  had  first  seduced  and  then  betray'd:— 
However  this,  he  seem'd  a  gracious  lad, 
In  grief  submissive  and  vrith  patience  sad. 

Plassive  he  laboured,  till  his  slender  frame 
Bent  with  his  loads,  and  he  at  length  was  lame: 
Strange  that  a  frame  so  weak  could  bear  so  long 
The  grossest  insult  and  the  foulest  wrong; 
But  there  were  causes — in  the  town  they  gave 
Fire,  food,  and  comfort  to  the  gentle  slave; 
And  though  stern  Peter,  with  a  cruel  hand, 
And  knotted  rope,  enforced  the  rude  command, 
Yet  he  considerd  what  he'd  hitely  felt, 
And  his  vile  blows  with  seltish  pity  dealt. 

One  day  such  draughts  the  cruel  fisher  made, 
fie  could  not  vend  them  in  his  borough-trade, 
But  sail'd  for  London-mart :  the  boy  was  ill. 
But  ever  humbled  to  his  master's  will ; 
And  on  the  river,  where  they  smoothly  sail'd, 
He  strove  with  terror  and  awhile  prevail'd; 
But  new  to  danger  on  the  angry  sea, 
He  clung  affrighten'd  to  his  master's  knee: 
The  boat  grew  leaky  and  the  wind  was  strong. 
Rough  was  the  passage  and  the  time  was  long; 
His  liquor  fail'd,  and  Peter  "s  wTath  arose, — 
No  more  is  known — the  rest  we  must  suppose. 
Or  learn  of  Peter : — Peter  says,  he  ''  spied 
The  stripling's  danger  and  for  harbour  tried; 
Meantime  the  fish,  and  then  th'  apprentice  died.' 

The  pitying  women  raised  a  clamour  round. 
And  weeping  said,  ^  Thou  hast  thy  'prentice  drowa'd.* 
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Now  the  stern  man  was  summon'd  to  the  hall. 
To  tell  his  talo  before  the  burghers  all : 
He  gave  th'  account;  profess'd  the  lad  he  loved, 
And  kept  liis  brazen  features  all  unmoved. 

The  mayor  himself  with  tone  severe  replied,— 
,^,^  **  Henceforth  with  thee  shall  never  boy  abide: 
c?*  Hire  thee  a  freeman,  whom  thou  durst  not  beat, 
But  who,  iu  thy  despite,  will  sleep  and  eat: 
Free  thou  art  now! — agaTn  shouldst  thou  appear, 
Thou'lt  find  thy  sentence,  like  thy  soul,  severe." 

Alas!  for  Peter  not  a  helping  hand, 
So  wa^  he  hated,  could  he  now  command; 
Alone  he  row'd  his  boat,  alone  he  cast 
His  nets  beside,  or  made  his  anchor  fastj 
To  hold  a  rope  or  hear  a  curse  was  none,— 
v^ .   He  toil 'd. and  rail'd;  he  groan 'd  and  swore  alone 

Thus  by  himself  compell'd  to  live  each  day. 
To  wait  for  certain  hours  the  tide's  delay; 
^At  the  same  time  the  same  dull  views  to  see, 
The  bounding  marsh -bank  and  the  blighted  tree: 
The  water  only  when  the  tides  were  high, 
When  low,  the  mud  half-cover'd  and  half-dry; 
The  sun-burnt  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks, 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks; 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float, 
^  As  the  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat, 
u  When  tides  were  neap,  and,  in  the  sultry  day. 

Through  the  tall  bounding  mud-banks  made  tJieir  waj 
Which  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  below 
The  dark  warm  flood  ran  silently  and  slow; 
There  anchoring,  Peter  chqpe  from  man  to  hide^ 
There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  lazy  tide 
In  its  hot  slimy  channel  slowly  glide; 
Where  the  small  eels  that  left  the  deeper  way  ' 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows  play; 
Where  gaping  muscles,  left  upon  the  mud, 
'  -1  Slope  their  slow  passage  to  the  fallen  Hood ; — 

Here  dull  and  hopeless,  he'd  lie  down  and  trace 
How  sidelong  crabs  had  scrawl'd  their  crooked  race 
,  Dr  sadly  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishing  giill  or  clanging  golden-eye; 
What  time  the  sea-birds  to  the  marsh  would  come, 
And  the  loud  bittern,  from  the  bull-rush  Tiome, 
Gave  from  the  salt-ditch  side  the  bellowing  boom:  . 
He  nuibcd  the  feelings  there  dull  scenes  produce. 
And  loved  to  stop  beside  the  opening  sluice; 
^'      Where  the  small  stream,  confined  in  narrow  bouxid. 
Ran  with  a  dull,  unvaried,  saddening  sound; 
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VIThere  all,  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear, 
Oppress'd  the  soul  with  misery,  grief,  aad  f>iar. 

Besides  these  objects,  there  were  places  three. 
Which  Peter  seem'd  with  certain  dread  to  see; 
When  he  drew  near  them  he  would  turn  from  eaol^ 
And  loudly  whistle  till  he  passed  the  reach. 

A  change  of  scene  to  hhn  brought  no  relief, 
In  town,  t  was  plain,  men  took  him  for  a  thi^; 
The  sailors  wives  would  stop  him  in  the  street. 
And  say,  **  Now,  Peter,  thou'st  no  boy  to  beat:** 
^Infants  at  play,  when  they  perceived  him,  ran, 
Wammg  each  other — "  That  s  the  wicked  man:" 
He  growFd  an  oath,  and  in  an  angry  tone 
Cursed  the  whole  place  and  wish'd  to  be  alone. 

Alone  he  was,  the  same  dull  scenes  in  view, 
And  still  more  gloomy  in  his  sight  they  grew:  • 
Though  man  he  hated,  yet  employ 'd  alone 
At  bootless  labour,  he  would  swear  and  groan, 
Cursing  the  shoals  that  glided  by  the  spot, 
And  gulls  that  caught  them  when  his  arts  could  col 

Cold  nervous  tremblings  shook  his  sturdy  frame. 
And  strange  disease — he  couldn't  say  the  name; 
Wild  were  his  dreams,  and  oft  he  rose  in  fright, 
Waked  by  his  view  of  horrors  in  the  night, — 
Horrors  that  would  the  sternest  minds  amaze, 
Horrors  that  demons  might  be  proud  to  raise; 
And  though  he  felt  forsaken,  grieved  at  heart,        \ 
To  think  he  lived  from  all  mankind  apart;  \ 

Yet,  if  a  man  approach'd,  in  terrors  he  would  start. 

A  winter  pass'd  since  Peter  saw  the  town. 
And  summer  lodgers  were  again  come  down; 
These,  idly  curious,  with  their  glasses  spied 
The  ships  in  bay  as  anchor'd  for  the  tide, — 
The  river's  craft,  the  bustle  of  the  quay, — 
And  sea-port  views,  which  landmen  love  to  see. 

One,  up  the  river,  had  a  man  and  boat 
Seen  day  by  day,  now  anchor'd,  now  afloat; 
Fisher  he  seem'd,  yet  used  not  net  nor  hook :     ^ 
Of  sea-fowl  swimming  by  no  heed  he  took. 
But  on  the  gliding  waves  still  fix'd  his  lazy  look  •) 
At  certain  stations  he  would  view  the  stream 
As  if  he  stood  bewilder'd  in  a  dream, 
Or  that  some  power  had  chain'd  him  for  a  time. 
To  feel  a  curse  or  meditato  on  crime. 
This  known,  some  curious,  some  in  pty  went. 
And  others  question VI — ''  Wretch,  dost  thou  repentf* 
He  heard,  he  trembled,  and  in  fear  resign'd 
Qis  boat;  new  terrors  flU'd  his  lestless  mind: 
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Knrioas  he  grew,  and  up  the  country  ran, 
And  there  they  seized  hhn — a  dis^temper'd  man:— 
Him  we  received,  and  to  a  parish  bed, 
Follow'd  and  cursed,  the  groaning  man  was  led. 

Here  when  they  saw  him,  whom  tiiey  used  to  shun, 
A  lost,  lone  man,  so  harassed  and  undone ; 
Our  gentle  females,  ever  prompt  to  feel. 
Perceived  compassion  on  their  anger  steal ; 
His  crimes  they  could  not  from  their  memories  blot, 
.       Bat  thej"  were  grieved,  and  trembled  at  his  lot. 
L        A  Priost  too  came,  to  whom  his  words  are  told ; 

And  all  the  signs  they  shudder'd  to  behold.  [shiikeT  ' 

"Look!    look!"  they  cried;    "his  limbs  with  horrof 
And  as  he  grinds  liis  teeth,  what  noise  they  make! 
How  glare  his  angry  eyes,  and  yet  he's  not  awake* 
See!  what  cold  drops  upon  his  forehead  stand, 
And  how  he  clenches  that  broad  bony  hand.' 

The  Priest  attending,  found  he  spoke  at  times 
As  one  alluding  to  his  fears  and  crimes; 
•y     "It  was  the  fall,"  he  mutterd.     "  I  can  show 
The  manner  how, — I  never  struck  a  blow :  " — 
And  then  aloud, — "  Unhand  me,  free  my  cham; 
On  oath  he  fell — it  struck  him  to  the  brain : — 
Why  ask  my  father? — that  old  man  will  swear 
Against  my  life;  besides  he  was'nt  there: — 
What,  all  agreed? — Am  I  to  die  to-day? — 
My  Lord,  in  mercy  give  me  time  to  pray." 

Then,  as  they  watch'd  him,  calmer  he  became, 
And  grew  so  weak  he  could^nt  move  his  frame, 
^  ^But  murmuring  spake — while  they  could  see  and  hefir 
The  start  of  terror  and  the  groan  of  fear; 
See  the  large  dew-beads  on  his  forehead  rise. 
And  the  cold  death-drop  glase  his  sunken  eyes; 
Nor  yet  he  died,  but  with  unwonted  force 
Seem'd  with  some  fancied  being  to  discourse: 
He  knew  not  us,  or  with  accustomed  art 
He  hid  the  knowledge,  yet  exposed  his  heart; 
*T  was  part  confession  and  the  rest  defence, 
A  madman's  tale,  with  gleams  of  waking  sense. 
J .    •        "  rU  tell  you  all,"  he  said,  "  the  very  day 
"^  When  the  old  man  first  placed  them  in  my  way: 

My  father's  spirit — he  who  always  tried 
To  give  me  trouble,  when  he  lived  and  died — 
When  he  was  gone  he  could  not  be  content 
To  see  my  days  in  painful  labour  spent. 
But  would  appoint  his  meetings,  and  he  madb 
Me  watch  at  these,  and  so  neglect  my  trade. 

**  'T  was  one  hot  noon,  all  silent,  still,  serene*, 
No  Uying  being  had  I  lately  seen: 
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I  paddled  up  and  down  and  dipp'd  my  net, 

But  (snoh  hU  pleasure)  I  could  nothing  get,—- 

A  father's  pleasure  when  his  toil  was  done, 

To  plague  and  torture  thus  an  only  son! 

And  so  I  sat  and  look'd  upon  the  stream, 

How  it  ran  on,  and  felt  as  in  a  dream : 

But  dream  it  was  not:  No! — I  lix'd  my  eyes 

Oil  the  mid  stream  and  »aw  the  spirits  rise: 

I  saw  my  father  on  the  water  stand. 

And  hold  a  thin  pale  boy  in  either  hand; 

And  th(tre  they  glided  ghastly  on  the  top 

Of  the  8alt  flood,  and  never  touch'd  a  drop : 

I  would  have  struck  them,  but  they  knew  th'  intani 

And  smiled  upon  the  oar  and  down  they  went. 

"  Now  from  that  day,  whenever  I  began 
To  dip  my  net,  there  stood  the  hard  old  man — 
He  and  tiiosc  boys:  I  humbled  me  and  prayed 
They  would  be  gone; — ^tliey  heeded  not,  butstay'd: 
Nor  could  I  turn,  nor  would  the  boat  go  by, 
But,  gazing  on  the  spirits,  there  was  I :  \ 

They  bade  me  leap  to  death,  but  I  was  loth  to  die:  / 
And  every  day,  as  sure  as  day  arose. 
Would  these  three  spirits  meet  me  ere  the  close; 
To  hear  and  n— »k  them  daily  was  my  doom, 
And  *  Come    v^./  said,  with  weak,  sad  voices,  *  come.' 
To  row  away  with  all  my  strength  I  tried,  \ 

But  there  were  they,  hard  by  me  in  the  tide,  [cried 

The  three  unbodied  forms — and  *  Come,'  still  'come,'  thej  ^ 
"  Fathers  should  pity — but  this  old  man  shook" 

His  hoary  locks,  aud  froze  me  by  a  look : 

Thrice,  when  I  struck  them,  through  the  water  came 

A  hollow  groan,  that  weakeu'd  all  my  frame; 

'  Father!'  said  I  '  have  mercy:' — he  replied, 

I  know  not  what — the  angry  spirit  lied, — 

'  Didst  thou  not  draw  thy  knife?'  said  he: — 'Twas  true 

But  I  had  pity  and  my  arm  withdrew: 

He  cried  for  mercy  which  I  kindly  gave, 

But  he  has  no  conipa-^sion  in  the  grave. 

"  There  were  three  places,  where  they  ever  rose^ 

The  whole  long  river  has  not  such  as  those — 

Places  accursed,  where,  if  a  man  remain, 

He'll  see  the  things  which  strike  liiin  to  the  brain; 

And  there  they  made  me  on  my  paddle  lean. 

And  look  at  them  for  hours; — accursed  scene! 

When  they  would  glide  to  that  smooth  eddy-space . 

Then  bid  me  leap  and  join  them  in  the  place 

And  at  my  groans  each  little  villain  sprite 

Eojoy'd  n^y  pains  and  vanisii'd  in  delight. 
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"  In  one  fierce  p.ummer-day,  when  loy  pvX>r  bnun 
Was  burning  hot,  and  cruel  was  my  pain, 
Then  came  this  father-foe,  aud  there  he  stood 
With  his  two  boys  again  upon  the  flood : 
There  was  more  mischief  in  their  eyes,  more  glee, 
In  their  pale  faces  when  they  glared  at  me: 
Still  did  they  force  me  on  the  oar  to  rest. 
And  when  they  saw  me  fainting  and  oppress'd, 
He,  with  his  hand,  the  old  man,  sc(>op*d  the  flood. 
And  there  came  flame  about  liim  mix'd  with  blood; 
He  bade  me  stoop  and  look  upon  the  place, 
Then  flung  the  hot-red  liquor  in  my  face; 
Burning  it  blazed,  and  then  I  roar'd  for  pain, 
I  thought  the  demons  would  have  tum'd  my  brain. 
**  Still  there  they  stood,  and  forced  me  to  behold 
A  place  of  horrors — ^they  can  not  be  told — 
Where  the  flood  open'd,  there  I  heard  the  shriek 
Of  tortured  guilt — no  earthly  tongue  can  speak : 
AH  days  alike  I  for  ever!  *  did  they  say, 
*And  unremitted  torments  every  day  ' — 
Yes,  so  they  said  '* — But  here  he  ceased,  and  gaied 
On  all  around  afirighten'd  and  amazed; 
y,^    And  still  he  tried  to  speak,  and  look'd  in  dread 
Of  firighten'd  females  gathering  round  his  bee 
Then  dropped  ezhaused,  and  app<  ar  u  at  rt^ 
Till  the  strong  foe  the  vital  powers  possessed; 
Then  with  an  inward,  broken  voice  he  cried, 
"Again  they  come,"  and  mutter'd  as  he  died. 

LETTER  XXIIL 

PRISONS. 

The  Mind  of  Man  accommodates  itself  to  all  Sitnntions ;  FriBOiu 
otherwise  would  be  intolerable  —  Debtors:  their  differenl 
Kinds :  three  particularly  described ;  othere  more  briefly-^ 
An  arrested  Prisoner:  his  Account  of  his  Feelings  and  lus 
Situation — ^The  Alleviations  of  a  Prison — Prisoners  Tor  CiimM 
—Two  condemned :  a  yindictive  Female :  a  Highwayman-^ 
The  Interval  between  Condemnation  and  Execution  —  ffii 
Feelings  as  the  Time  approaches— His  Dream. 


'T  IS  well — that  Man  to  all  the  varying  states 
Of  good  and  ill  his  mind  accommodates; 
He  not  alone  progressive  grief  sustains, 
But  soon  submits  to  unexperienced  pains: 
Change  after  change,  all  climes  his  body  bearij 
His  mind  repeated  shocks  of  changing  caret: 

SS 
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Fnitb  aud  T.ur  Virtue  arm  the  nobler  breast; 
Hope  and  mere  want  of  feeling  aid  the  rest. 

Or  who  (•x)uld  bear  to  lose  the  balmy  air 
Of  summer's  breath,  from  all  things  f^h  and  fk.r. 
With  all  that  man  admires  or  loves  below; 
All  earth  and  water,  wood  and  vale  bestow, 
Where  rosy  pleasures  smile,  whence  real  bleaongi  fion 
With  sight  and  sound  of  every  kind  that  lives, 
And  crowning  all  with  Joy  that  freedom  g^ves? 

Who  could  from  these,  in  some  unhappy  day, 
Bear  to  be  drawn  by  ruthless  arms  away. 
To  the  vile  nuisance  of  a  noisome  room. 
Where  only  insolence  and  misery  come? 
(Save  that  .the  curious  will  by  chance  appear, 
Or  some  in  pity  drop  a  fruitless  tear:) 
To  a  damp  Prison,  wliere  the  very  sight 
Of  the  warm  sun  is  favour  and  not  right; 
Where  all  we  hear  or  see  the  feelings  shock, 
The  oath  and  groan,  the  fetter  and  the  lock? 

Who  could  bear  this  and  live? — Oh!  many  i 
All  this  is  borne,  and  miseries  more  severe; 
And  some  there  are,  familiar  with  the  scene. 
Who  live  in  mirth,  though  few  become  serene. 

Far  as  I  might  the  inward  man  perceive, 
There  was  a  constant  effort — not  to  grieve: 
Not  to  despair,  for  better  days  would  come. 
And  the  freed  debtor  smile  again  at  home: 
Subdued  his  habits,  he  may  peace  regain, 
And  bless  the  woes  that  were  not  sent  in  vain. 

Thus  miglit  we  class  the  Debtors  here  confined, 
The  more  deceived,  the  more  deceitful  kind; 
Here  are  the  guilty  race,  who  mean  to  live 
On  credit,  that  credulity  will  give; 
Who  purchase,  conscious  they  can  never  pay; 
Who  know  their  fate,  and  traffic  to  betray: 
On  whom  no  pity,  fear,  remorse,  prevail, 
Their  aim  a  statue,  their  resource  a  jwl; — 
These  as  the  public  spoilers  we  regard. 
No  dun  so  harsh,  no  creditor  so  hard. 

A  second  kind  are  they,  who  truly  strive 
To  keep  their  sinking  credit  long  alive; 
Success,  nay  prudence,  they  may  want,  but  ye4 
They  would  be  solvent,  and  deplore  a  debt; 
All  means  they  use,  to  all  expedients  run, 
And  are  by  slow,  sad  steps,  at  last  undone: 
Justly,  perhaps,  you  blame  their  want  of  skill, 
But  mourn  their  feelings  and  absolve  their  will 

There  is  a  Debtor,  who  his  trifling  cUl 
Spreads  in  a  shop;  it  would  not  fill  a  stall* 
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There  at  one  win<low  his  temptation  lays, 

And  m  new  modes  disposes  and  displays: 

Above  the  door  you  shall  his  name  behold, 

And  what  he  vends  in  ample  letters  told. 

The  words  *  Repository,'  *  Warehouse,*  alJ 

He  uses  to  enlarge  concerns  so  small: 

He  to  his  goods  assigns  some  beauty's  name, 

Then  ju  her  reign,  and  hopes  they'll  share  her  (tune, 

And  talks  of  credit,  commerce,  traffic,  trade, 

As  one  important  by  their  profit  made; 

But  who  can  paint  the  vacancy,  the  gloom, 

And  spare  dimensions  of  one  backward  room? 

Wherein  he  dines,  if  s<4*t  is  fit  to  speak 

Of  one  day's  herring  and  the  morrow's  steak: 

An  anchorite  in  diet,  all  his  care 

Is  to  display  his  stock  and  vend  his  ware. 

Long  waiting  hopeless,  then'  he  tries  to  meet 
A  kinder  fortune  in  a  distant  street; 
There  he  again  displays,  increasing  yet 
Ck>rroding  sorrow  and  consuming  deb' 
Alas  I  he  wants  the  requisites  to  rise- 
The  true  connections,  the  availing  ties; 
They  who  proceed  on  certainties  advance, 
These  are  not  times  when  men  prevail  by  chanoe. 
But  still  he  tries,  till,  after  years  of  pain, 
He  finds,  with  anguish,  he  has  tried  in  vain. 
Debtors  are  these  on  whom  't  is  hard  to  press, 
T  is  base,  impolitic,  and  merciless. 

To  these  we  add  a  miscellaneous  kind, 
By  pleasure,  pride,  and  indolence  confined: 
Those  wfiom  no  calls,  no  warnings  could  divert, 
The  unexperienced  and  the  inexpert; 
The  builder,  idler,  schemer,  gamester,  sot, — 
The  follies  difierent,  but  the  same  their  lot; 
ViotimB  of  horses,  lasses,  drinking,  dice. 
Of  every  passion  humour,  whim,  and  vice 
Seet  that  sad  Mercliant,  who  but  yesterday 
Had  a  vast  household  in  command  and  pay; 
He  now  entreats  permission  to  employ 
A  boy  he  needs,  and  then  entreats  the  boy. 
And  there  sits  one,  improvident  but  kind, 
Botind  for  a  friend,  whom  honour  could  not  bind; 
Sighing,  he  speaks  to  any  who  appear, 
''A  treach'rous  friend — 't  was  that  which  sent  me  bore 
I  was  too  kind, — I  thought  I  could  depend 
On  his  bare  word — he  was  a  treach'rous  friend." 

A  female  too! — it  is  to  her  a  home, 
Sbe  came  before — and  she  again  will  come: 
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Her  ^ien'lv  havfl  pitj;  when  their  anger  drifift, 

Tbey  lake  herlionie; — 'slie'a  tned  hn- gchoola  atidabopa 

Plao  *IUr  iilna ;  •-  ba'.  fwtnne  would  not  meod, 

Sbc  to  hentir  «m  mil  the  tmch'nniB  friend: 

And  wberesne'er  t>cg«i.  alt  here  ««  mre  to  end: 

And  there  ihe  sita,  lu  thnugliilBKt  and  as  gaj 

A*  if  ahe'd  means,  or  doc  a  debt  to  pay — 

Or  knew  to-moirow  sJie'd  bo  cull'd  nway — 

Or  Tell  ■  ahilling  and  oould  diue  to-dBy. 

While  thus  obaerring.  1  began  to  Craoo 
The  sober'd  reotiires  i^  ■  weU-known  Gu» — 
Ifioka  once  fiunilior.  uuuiDGn  fons'd  to  plewe, 
And  all  illuminnl  bf  ■  heart  at  eii»: 
But  fnud  and  Hatterir  erer  claim  d  a  part 
(S^l  unraasted)  oT  ihnt  easy  henrt; 
Bntbeat  length  beholds  me — "Ahl  mj  friend  t 
And  baTe  tbjr  plutsurei  this  anlueky  end? 

"  Too  lara,"  he  mild,  and  uniting  ae'Iia  >i|:li'd; 
I  went  aMrav,  though  Pnidsiice  teBm'd  m;  (.'■uit^t 
All  ihe  prtqjosed  I  in  my  heart  approved, 
And  the  was  honour'd.  but  my  pleasore  Ittvn)^ 
Pleuniai  the  mistreu  Co  wlitne  arms  1  fied. 
From  wife'like  lectores  asgry  Prudeuce  reiuL 

"  Why  qieak  the  madnen  o!  a  lire  like  ii>!n«^ 
The  powen  of  beauty,  noirelly  and  wine? 
Who  paiut  Ihe  wanttm  soiils.  the  Tenal  tow, 
Or  friends  y/bete  wortli  I  can  appreciate  nowt 
Oft  I  perceived  niy  fate,  end  then  could  mj, 
I'll  think  to-morrow,  I  miut.  live  to-day; 
So  am  I  here — I  own  tl«  laws  aiejiMt — 
And  liere,  where  Ihoughl  is  panful,  think  1  tautt; 
But  flpoech  is  pleasant:  this  discourse  with  tLea 
Bnngs  U)  nay  mind  the  sweets  of  liberty, 
Bre^B  cai  tiiK  sameness  of  the  place,  aud  girei 
The  donbtliil  beHrt,  conricdcD  that  it  lim. 

"  Let  ma  descriiw  my  angiiish  in  the  horn 
Whan  law  detajn'd  me  and  I  teh  its  power, 

"  Wlien,  in  tlint  nliipwreck.  tliU  I  found  my  sLor^ 
And  jtrin'd  the  wrelohed,  who  were  wreok'd  befoii; 
Whoi  I  perceived  each  lestu  re  in  the  bee, 
Pinoh'd  through  neglect  or  tnrbid  hj  iitgnet-. 
When  in  these  wasting  forms  oQlictioii  ftood 
In  my  afflicted  view,  it  olull'd  my  blood, — 
And  forth  1  nuh'd,  a  quick  retreat  (o  make. 
Till  a  loud  langh  procIaimU  the  dire  mistnka: 
But  when  the  groan  had  settled  to  a  ragli. 
When  glooui  became  famillur  to  the  eye, 
When  I  perceive  liuw  others  seeiu  to  rest. 
Witb  orery  evil  rankling  in  my  breast, — 
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I  ud  by  example,  I  pnt  on  the  man, 
bing  of  my  sighs,  and  trifle  as  I  can. 

*  Homer!  nay  Pope  I  (for  nerer  will  I  seek 
Applause  for  learning — nought  have  I  with  Greek) 
Gives  us  the  secrets  of  his  pagan  hell, 
Where  ghost  with  ghost  in  sad  commimion  dwell; 
Where  shade  meets  shade,  and  round  the  gloomj  meftUi 
They  glide,  and  speak  of  old  heroic  deeds, — 
What  fields  they  conquer'd,  and  what  foes  they  dew, 
And  sent  to  join  the  melancholy  crew. 
When  a  new  spurit  in  that  world  was  found, 
A  thousand  shadowy  forms  came  flitting  round: 
Those  who  had  known  him,  fond  enquiries  made, — 
'  Of  all  we  left,  informs  us,  gentle  shade, 
Now  as  we  lead  thee  in  our  realms  to  dwell, 
Our  twilight  groves,  and  meads  of  asphodeL' 
**  Mliat  paints  the  poet,  is  our  station  here. 
Where  we  like  ghosts  and  flitting  shades  appear: 
This  is  the  hell  he  sings,  and  here  we  meet. 
And  former  deeds  to  new-made  friends  repcMit; 

Heroic  deeds,  wiiich  here  obtain  us  fame, 

And  are  in  fact  the  causes  why  we  came: 

Yes  I  this  dim  region  is  old  Homer's  hell, 

Abate  but  groves  and  meads  of  asphodel. 

Here,  when  a  stranger  from  your  world  we  tpj. 

We  gather  round  him  and  for  news  apply; 

He  hears  unheeding,  nor  can  speech  endure, 

But  shivering  gazes  on  the  vast  obscure; 

We  smiling  pity,  and  by  kindness  show 

We  felt  his  feeUngs  and  his  terrors  know; 

Then  speak  of  comfort — ^time  will  give  him  sight. 

Where  now  'tis  dark ;  where  now  'tis  woe — deliglit 

"  *  Have  hope,'  we  say,  *  and  soon  the  place  to  tLe. 

Shall  not  a  prison  but  a  castle  be: 

When  to  the  wreteh  whom  care  and  guilt  confciu  i 

The  world's  a  prison,  with  a  wider  bound; 

Go  where  he  may,  he  feels  himself  confined, 

And  wears  the  fetters  of  an  abject  mind. 
"  But  now  adieu  I  those  giant-keys  appear 

Thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  mmate  here: 

Go  to  thy  world,  and  to  the  young  declare 

What  we,  our  spirits  and  employments,  are ; 

Tell  them  how  we  the  ills  of  life  endure. 

Our  empire  stable,  and  our  state  secure; 

Our  dress,  our  diet,  for  their  use  describe, 

And  bid  them  haste  to  join  the  gen'rous  tribe  t 

Go  to  thy  world,  and  leave  us  here  to  dwell, 

Who  to  its  joys  and  cou/orts 'bid  farewelL" 
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Farewell  to  these;  but  other  scenes  I  view. 
And  other  griefs,  and  guilt  of  deeper  hue; 
Where  Conscience  gives  to  outward  ills  her  pun. 
Gloom  to  the  nisrht,  and  pressure  to  the  cludu: 
Here  separate  cells  awhile  in  misery  keep 
Two  doom'd  to  suffer:  there  they  strive  for  sleep; 
By  day  indulged,  in  larger  space  they  range, 
Their  bondage  certain,  but  their  bounds  have  change 

One  was  a  female,  who  had  grievous  ill 
Wrought  in  revenge,  and  she  e^joy'd  it  still : 
With  death  before  her,  and  her  fete  in  view, 
Unsatod  vengeance  in  her  bosoin  grew: 
Sullen  she  was  and  threat'ning;  in  her  eye 
Glared  the  stern  triumph  that  she  dared  to  die : 
But  first  a  being  in  the  world  must  leave— 
'Twas  once  reproach;  'twas  now  a  short  reprieve. 

She  was  pauper  bound,  who  early  gave 
Her  mind  to  vice  and  doubly  was  a  slave: 
Upbraided,  beaten,  held  by  rough  control. 
Revenge  sustained,  inspired,  and  HU'd  her  soul : 
She  fired  a  fiill-stored  bam,  confessed  the  feet 
And  laughed  at  law  and  justified  the  act: 
Our  gentle  Vicar  tried  his  powers  in  vain, 
She  answer'd  not,  or  answer'd  with  disdain; 
Th'  approaching  fate  she  heard  without  a  sigh, 
And  neither  cared  to  live  nor  fear'd  to  die. 

Not  so  he  felt,  who  with  her  was  to  pay 
The  forfeit,  life — witli  dread  he  view'd  the  day, 
And  that  short  space  which  yet  for  him  remain'd, 
Till  with  his  limbs  his  faculties  were  chain'd: 
He  paced  h>  narrow  bounds  some  ease  to  find, 
But  founr'   t  not, — no  comfort  reached  his  mind: 
Each  seuf '  was  palsied;  when  he  tasted  food, 
He  sigh'd  and  said,  "  Enough — 'tis  very  good." 
Since  hi?  l,t^d  sentence,  nothing  seem'd  to  be 
As  once  it  was — he  seeing  could  not  see. 
Nor  hearing,  hear  aright; — when  first  I  came 
Within  his  view,  I  fancied  there  was  shame, 
I  judged  resentment;  I  mistook  the  air, — 
These  fainter  passions  live  not  with  despair; 
Or  but  exist  and  die. — Hope,  fear,  and  love, 
Joy,  doubt,  and  hate,  may  other  spirits  move, 
But  touch  not  his,  who  every  waking  hour 
Has  one  fix'd  dread,  and  always  feels  its  power. 

"  But  will  not  mercy?  " — No!  she  cannot  plead 
For  such  an  outrage ; — *t  was  a  cruel  deed : 
He  stopp'd  a  timid  traveller; — to  his  breast, 
With  oaths  and  curses,  ^  'as  the  dagger  press'd:— 
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No!  he  must  suffer;  pity  we  may  find 

For  one  man's  pangs,  but  must  not  wrong  mankind. 

Still  I  behold  him,  every  thought  employ'd 
On  one  dire  view! — all  others  are  destroy  d; 
This  makes  his  features  ghastly,  gives  the  tone 
or  his  few  words  resemblance  to  a  groan ; 
He  takes  his  tasteless  food,  and  when  't  b  done, 
Counts  up  his  meals,  now  lessen'd  by  that  one; 
For  expectation  is  on  time  intent. 
Whether  he  brings  us  joy  or  punishment. 

Yes  I  e'en  in  sleep  the  impressions  all  remain. 
He  hears  the  sentence  and  he  feels  the  chain ; 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury,  when  he  shakes, 
And  loudly  cries,  "  Not  guilty,"  and  awakes: 
Then  chilling  tremblings  o'er  his  body  creep, 
Till  worn-out  nature  is  compell'd  to  sleep. 

Now  comes  the  dream  again :  it  shows  each  sceiM^ 
With  each  small  cuxsumstance  that  comes  between-' 
The  call  to  suffering  and  the  very  deed — 
There  crowds  go  with  him,  follow,  and  precede; 
Some  heartless  shout,  some  pity,  all  condemn, 
While  he  in  fancied  envy  looks  at  them : 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see. 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  bo: 
A  priest  attends — it  seems,  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight, 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  array 'd 
His  youthful  person;  where  he  knelt  and  pray'd: 
Then  too  the  comforts  he  enjoy'd  at  home, 
The  days  of  joy;  the  joys  themselves  are  come;— 
The  hours  of  innocence; — the  timid  look 
Of  his  loved  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took, 
And  told  his  hope;  her  trembling  joy  appears, 
Uer  forced  leserve  and  his  retreating  fears. 

All  now  is  present; — t  is  a  moment's  gleam 
Of  former  sunshine— stay,  delightful  dreamt 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  garden  walk, 
Give  him  her  arm,  of  blessings  let  them  talk. 

Yes!  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny's  smile : 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village-fribud. 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield; — No!  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  earth  such  pleasure  in  his  mind : 
He  goes  through  shi'ubby  walks  those  friends  amoug^ 
LoTe  in  their  looks  and  honour  on  the  tocgue: 
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Kay.  there's  a  charm  beyond  wimt  natcra  ebowt 

Tli»?  bloom  is  softer  and  more  sweetly  glows; — 

Pierced  by  no  crime,  and  urged  by  no  desire 

For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require, 

They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 

Through  the  green  lane, — then  linger  in  the  mead,-— 

Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom, — 

And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild  bees  hmn; 

Then  through  the  broomy  bonnd  with  ease  Ihey  pua^ 

And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass, 

Where  dwarfish  flowers  among  the  gorse  are  spread, 

And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed; 

Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  th^r  wij 

O'er  its  rough  bridge  and  there  behold  the  bay! — 

The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun — 

The  waves  that  faintly  fall  and  slowly  run — 

The  ships  at  distance  and  the  boats  at  hand; 

And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand. 

Counting  the  number  and  what  kind  they  be, 

Ships  soflly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea: 

Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  they  behold 

The  glitt'ring  waters  on  the  shingles  roU'd: 

The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design, 

Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine, 

And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading  flow 

Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below : 

With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles,  that  the  sun 

Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  «hines  upon; 

And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 

Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glittering  by: 

Pearl-shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire, 

And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour-fire, — 

Tokens  of  bliss! — "Oh!  horrible!  a  wave 

Roars  as  it  rises — save  me,  Edward!  save!  " 

She  cries: — Alas!  the  watchman  on  his  way 

CaUs.  and  lets  in — ^truth,  terror,  and  the  dajl 
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SCHOOLS. 


Behoola  of  erery  Kind  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Borough— -The  School 
for  Infknts — ^The  School  Preparatorj :  the  sagacity  oi  the 
Mistress  in  foreseeing  Character — Dar-Schools  of  the  lower 
Kind — A  Master  with  Talents  adaptea  to  such  Pupils  :  one  of 
superior  Qualifications — Boarding-Schools :  that  for  young 
Ladies :  one  going  first  to  the  Governess,  one  finally  returning 
Home — School  for  Youth:  Master  and  Teacher;  various  Dis- 
positions and  Capacities — The  Miser  Boy — The  Boy-Bully — 
Dons  of  Farmers:  how  amused ~ What  Study  vnll  effect, 
examined — A  College  Life:  one  sent  from  his  College  to  a 
Benefice ;  one  retained  there  in  Dignity — ^The  Advantages  in 
either  Case  not  considerable — ^Where,  then,  the  Gk>oa  of  ■ 
literary  Life? — ^Answered — Conclusion. 


To  every  class  we  have  a  School  assigned, 
Rules  for  all  ranks  and  food  for  every  mind: 
Yet  one  there  is,  that  small  regard  to  rule 
Or  study  pays,  and  still  is  deem'd  a  School; 
l*hat  where  a  deaf,  poor,  patient  widow  sits, 
And  awes  some  thirty  infants  as  she  knits; 
Infants  of  humble,  busy  wives,  who  pay 
Some  trifling  price  for  freedom  through  the  day. 
At  this  good  matron's  hut  the  children  meet, 
Who  thus  becomes  the  mother  of  the  street: 
Her  room  is  small,  they  cannot  widely  stray,— 
Her  threshold  high,  they  cannot  run  away : 
Though  deaf,  she  sees  the  rebel-heroes  shout, — 
Though  lame,  her  white  rod  nimbly  walks  about; 
With  band  of  yarn  she  keeps  offenders  in, 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  rogue  can  pin ; 
Aided  by  these,  and  spells,  and  tell-tale  birds. 
Her  power  they  dread  and  reverence  her  words. 

To  Learning's  secojjd  seats  we  now  proceed, 
Where  humming  students  gilded  primers  read; 
Or  books  with  letters  large  and  pictures  gay. 
To  make  their  reading  but  a  kind  of  play— 
*  Reading  made  Eisy,"  so  the  titles  tell ; 
But  they  who  read  must  first  begin  to  spell: 
There  may  be  profit  in  these  arts,  but  still, 
Learning  if  labour,  call  it  what  you  will; 
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Upon  the  youthful  inmd  a  heavy  load, 

Nor  must  we  hope  to  fiud  tho  ruyal  road. 

Some  will  their  easy  steps  to  science  bhow, 

And  some  to  heav*a  itself  their  by-way  kuow; 

Ah  I  trust  them  not, — who  fame  or  bliss  would  shftre, 

Must  learn  by  labour,  and  must  live  by  care. 

Another  matron,  of  superior  kind, 
For  higher  schools  prepares  the  risuig  mind; 
Prtparatory  she  her  Learning  calls, 
The  step  first  made  to  colleges  and  lialls. 

She  early  sees  to  what  the  mind  will  grow, 
Nor  abler  judge  of  infant-powers  I  know; 
She  sees  what  soon  the  lively  will  impede, 
And  how  the  steadier  will  in  turn  succeed; 
Observes  the  dawn  of  wisdom,  fancy,  taste. 
And  knows  what  parts  will  wear,  and  what  will  waste' 
She  marks  the  mind  too  lively,  and  at  once 
Sees  the  gay  coxcomb  and  the  rattling  dunce. 

Long  has  she  lived,  and  much  she  loves  to  trace 
Her  former  pupils,  now  a  lordly  race; 
Whom  when  she  sees  rich  robes  and  furs  bedeck, 
She  marks  the  pride  which  once  she  strove  to  check. 
A  Burgess  comes,  and  she  remembers  well 
How  hard  her  task  to  make  his  worship  qpell; 
Cold,  selfish,  dull,  inanimate,  unkind, 
'T  was  but  by  anger  he  display'd  a  mind: 
Now  civil,  smiling,  complaisant,  and  gay, 
The  world  has  worn  th'  unsocial  crust  away: 
That  sullen  spirit  now  a  softness  wears, 
And,  save  by  fts,  e'en  dulness  disappears: 
But  still  the  matron  can  the  man  behold, 
Dull,  selfish,  hard,  inanimate,  and  cold. 
A  Merchant  passes,  — "  Probity  and  truth. 
Prudence  and  patience,  mark'd  thee  from  thy  youth.' 
Tims  she  observes,  but  oft  retains  her  fears 
For  him,  who  now  with  name  unstain'd  aj)pear8; 
Nor  hope  relinquishes,  for  one  who  yet 
Is  lost  in  error  and  involved  in  debt; 
For  latent  evil  in  that  heart  she  found, 
More  open  here,  but  here  the  core  was  sound. 

Various  our  Day-Schools;  here  behol  i  we  one 
Empty  and  still: — the  morning  duties  done, 
Soil'd,  tatter'd,  worn,  and  thrown  in  various  heaps. 
Appear  their  books,  and  there  confusion  s/eeps; 
The  workmen  all  are  from  the  Babe!  fied. 
And  lost  their  tools,  till  the  return  they  drmd: 
Meantime  the  master,  with  his  wig  awry. 
Prepares  his  books  for  business  by-and-by: 
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Now  all  th'  insignia  of  the  monarch  laid 
Beside  him  rest,  and  none  stand  by  afraid ; 
He,  while  liis  troop  light  hearted  leap'  and  play, 
Is  all  intent  on  duties  of  the  day; 
No  more  the  tyrant  stern  or  judge  severe, 
He  feels  the  father's  and  the  husband's  fear. 

Ah!  little  tliink  the  timid  trembling  crowd, 
That  one  so  wise,  so  powerful,  and  so  proud. 
Should  feel  himself,  and  dread  the  humble  ills 
Of  rent-day  charges  and  of  coalman's  bills; 
That  while  they  mercy  from  theur  judge  implore, 
He  fears  himself— a  knocking  at  the  door; 
And  feels  the  burthen  as  his  neighbour  states 
His  humble  portion  to  the  parish-rates. 

They  sit  th*  allotted  hours,  then  eager  run, 
-Rushing  to  pleasure  when  the  duty's  done; 
His  hour  of  leisure  is  of  different  kind. 
Then  cares  domestic  rush  upon  his  mind. 
And  half  the  ease  and  comfort  he  ei^oys, 
Is  when  surrounded  by  slates,  books,  and  boys. 

Poor  Reuben  Dixon  has  the  noisiest  school 
Of  ragged  lads,  who  ever  bow'd  to  rule; 
Low  in  his  price — the  men  who  heave  our  coaln, 
And  clean  our  causeways,  send  him  boys  in  shonU, 
To  see  poor  Reuben,  with  his  fry  beside, — 
Their  half-check'd  rudeness  and  his  half-scorn 'd  prido,-«« 
Their  room,  the  sty  in  which  th'  assembly  meet, 
In  the  close  lane  behind  the  Northgate-street; 
T'  observe  his  vain  attempts  to  keep  the  peace, 
Till  tolls  the  bell,  and  strife  and  troubles  cease, — 
^alls  for  our  praise;  his  labour  praise  deserves,     . 
I5ut  not  our  pity;  Reuben  has  no  nerves: 
'Mid  noise  and  dirt,  and  stench,  and  play,  and  prate. 
He  calmly  cuts  the  pen  or  views  the  slate. 
But  Leonard; — yes,  for  Leonard's  fate  I  grieve, 
Who  loathes  the  stiition  which  he  dares  not  leave; 
He  cannot  dig,  he  will  not  beg  his  bread. 
All  his  dependence  rests  upon  his  head; 
And  deeply  skill'd  in  sciences  and  arts, 
On  vulgar  lads  he  wastes  superior  pitrts. 

Alas!  what  grief  that  feeling  mind  sustains, 
In  guiding  hands  and  stirring  torpid  brains; 
He  whose  proud  mind  from  pole  to  pole  will  move, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  worlds  above ; 
Who  thinks  and  reasons  strongly: — hard  his  fate, 
Confined  for  ever  to  the  pen  and  slate: 
True  he  submits,  and  when  the  long  dull  day 
Has  slowly  pass'd,  in  weary  tasks  away 


To  olher  world*  with  ehuirful  vtdw  lis  Lvka. 
Knd  pnrts  tbo  ni^clit  batween  ropow  and  biji^kc 
Amid  his  labours,  iie  lins  uimstimas  tried 
Tu  (uni  0.  littU  from  his  (Min-s  nslde; 
Pope,  MilloD.  Drydoa,  witli  delight  ha»  niwd, 
Hia  aool  engaged  nud  of  his  Iroiihle  euadi 
Wlien,  with  e  heavy  eye  and  ill-done  sum, 
No  p»ri  coaofliTed,  a  stupid  boy  will  oaow; 
Then  Leonurl  first  iubdues  tiie  nung  ftnwn, 
Aud  bids  the  blockhead  lay  his  blunden  down; 
O'er  which  disgusEad  he  will  turn  bis  eye, 
To  bis  sod  duty  his  sonnd  mind  apply. 
And,  rsx'd  in  spirit,  throw  bis  pleasnTes  b^. 

Turn  we  to  Suhoois  wbiah  more  thau  these  alioi-d-~ 
The  sound  instrueCino  and  the  whotiiHime  hoard . 
And  Krst  oar  Subool  for  Lndios: — pity  oalb 
For  one  soft  sigh,  wlien  we  behold  these  walls, 
Placed  near  the  town,  and  where,  IVom  window  high, 
The  bir,  couRned,  may  our  free  orawda  eq?, 
Vith  muny  a  atnuiger  gazi  ng  np  ivad  down. 
And  all  the  envied  tnmnlt  of  the  town; 
Hay,  in  the  nmiling  aummer-eve,  whan  thoy 
Are  sent  to  sleep  the  pleasant  houn  away, 
Behold  the  poor  (whom  they  oo'ncelve  th«  blen'il) 
Employ 'd  for  hours,  and  grieved  they  oannot  rest 

Here  the  toad  ^rl,  whoae  days  are  sad  and  &w, 
Since  dear  mamnm  prononnoed  the  last  adtta, 
Looks  to  the  road,  and  fondly  thinks  she  hears 
The  oarriage-wbeels,  and  stmggtea  with  lier  teani 
All  yet  is  new,  the  misses  ftreat  and  small, 
Madam  herself,  and  teachers,  odinns  all : 
From  laughter,  pity,  nay  commnnd.  «he  turna, 
But  malts  ill  softness,  or  with  nnger  hnnisi 
Nauseates  Iter  Ibod,  and  wonders  who  oan  sleep 

She  scorns  condolence —but  to  all  she  hates, 
Slowly  Rt  length  her  mind  aocammodat«: 
Then  looks  on  bondage  wish  the  same  CDnaem 
As  others  felt,  and  Snds  thnt  she  must  learn 
As  others  team'd — the  oonnnon  lot  to  ahars, 
To  search  fur  comfort  and  suhniii  to  care- 
There  are,  't  is  said,  who  on  Ciicse  soats  attnod, 
And  to  these  ductile  minds  deslniction  vond; 
Wretches — (to  virtue,  peace,  and  nature,  roes}— 
To  these  soil  minds,  tbdr  wiclied  trash  axpoaa; 
Seize  on  the  soul,  ere  passions  talte  the  awty. 
And  let  the  heart,  ere  yet  it  faels,  astray: 
Srongglera  oiiscpnel  and  oan  there  he  who  C*kf 
iBfemal  pains,  the  alerjiiug  vice  to  viakat 
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Can  there  be  tliose,  by  whom  the  thought  defiled 
Enters  the  spotless  bosom  of  a  child? 
By  whom  the  ill  is  to  the  heart  convey'd, 
Who  lend  the  foe,  not  yet  in  arms,  their  aid, 
And  sap  the  city-walls  before  the  siege  be  laid^ 

Oh!  rather  skulking  in  the  by-ways  steal. 
And  rob  the  poorest  traveller  of  his  meal; 
Burst  through  the  humblest  trader's  bolted  door, 
Bear  from  the  widow's  hut  her  winter-store; 
With  stolen  steed,  on  highways  take  your  stand, 
Tour  lips  with  curses  arm'd,  with  death  your  handf^ 
Take  all  but  life — the  virtuous  more  would  say. 
Take  life  itself,  dear  as  it  is,  away, 
Rather  than  guilty  thus  the  guileless  soul  betray. 

Years  pass  away — let  us  suppose  them  past, 
Th*  accomplished  nymph  for  freedom  looks  at  lasti 
All  hardsh^s  over,  which  a  school  contains, 
Th'  spirit's  bondage  and  the  body's  pains; 
Where  teachers  make  the  heartless,  trembling  iwt 
Of  pupils  suffer  for  their  own  regret; 
Wliere  winter's  cold,  attacked  by  one  poor  fire, 
Chills  the  fair  child,  commanded  to  retire; 
She  felt  it  keenly  in  the  morning-air, 
Keenly  she  felt  it  at  the  evening  prayer. 
^More  pleasant  summer;  but  then  w^ks  were  madft 
Not  a  sweet  ramble,  but  a  slow  parade; 
They  moved  by  pairs  beside  the  hawthorn-hedge, 
Only  to  set  their  feelings  on  an  edge; 
And  now  at  eve,  when  all  their  spirits  rise. 
Are  sent  to  rest,  and  all  their  pleasure  dies; 
Where  yet  they  all  the  town  alert  can  see. 
And  di^ant  plough-boys  pacing  o'er  the  lea. 

These  and  the  tasks  successive  masters  brought — 
The  French  they  conn'd,  the  curious  works  they  wro  igbl 
The  hours  they  made  their  taper  fingers  strike 
Note  after  note,  all  dull  to  them  alike; 
Their  drawings,  dancings  on  appointed  days, 
Playing  with  globes,  and  getting  part^of  plays; 
The  tender  friendships  made  'twixt  heart  and  heart, 
When  the  dear  friends  had  nothing  to  impart: — 

All  I  all]  are  over; — now  th'  accomplish'd  auod 
Longs  for  the  world,  of  nothing  there  afraid: 
Dreams  of  delight  invade  her  gentle  breast, 
And  fancied  lovers  rob  the  heart  of  rest; 
At  the  paternal  door  a  carriage  stands, 
Love  knits  their  hearts  and  Hymen  joins  their  ha&dK. 

Ah! — ^world  unknown  I  how  charming  is  thy  tjaw 
Thj  plaasurei  many,  and  eaoh  pleasure  new: 
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Ah  I — ^world  experienced!  what  of  thee  is  told? 
How  few  thy  pleasures,  and  those  few  how  old  I 

Within  a  silent  street,  and  far  apart 
From  noise  of  business,  from  a  quay  or  mart, 
Stands  an  old  spacious  building,  and  the  din 
You  hear  without,  explains  the  work  within; 
Unlike  the  whispering  of  the  nymphs,  this  noife 
Loudly  proclaims  a  "  Boarding-School  for  Boys^ 
The  master  heeds  it  not,  for  thirty  years 
Have  render'd  all  to  his  familiar  ears; 
He  sits  in  comfort,  'mid  the  various  soond 
Of  mingled  tones  for  ever  flowing  romid; 
Day  after  day  he  to  his  task  attends, — 
Unvaried  toil,  and  caie  that  never  ends,— 
Boys  in  their  work  proceed;  while  his  employ 
Admits  no  change,  or  changes  but  the  boy; 
Yet  time  has  made  it  easy ; — he  beside 
Has  power  supreme,  and  power  is  sweet  to  pride; 
But  grant  him  pleasure; — wliat  can  teachers  fed 
Dependent  helpers  always  at  the  wheel? 
Their  power  despised,  their  compensation  small. 
Their  labour  dull,  their  life  laborious  aU; 
Set  after  set  the  lower  lads  to  make 
Fit  for  the  class  which  their  superiors  take; 
The  road  of  learning  for  a  time  to  track 
In  roughest  state,  and  then  again  go  back : 
Just  the  same  way  on  other  troops  to  wait, — 
Attendants  fix'd  at  learning's  lower  gate. 

The  Day-tasks  now  are  over, — to  their  grou'id 
Rush  the  gay  crowd  with  joy-compelling  sound; 
Glad  to  illude  the  burthens  of  the  day. 
The  eager  parties  hurry  to  their  play: 
Then  in  these  hours  of  liberty  we  find 
The  native  bias  of  an  opening  mind ; 
They  yet  possess  not  skill  the  mask  to  place, 
And  hide  the  passions  glowing  in  the  face; 
Yet  some  are  found — the  close,  the  sly,  the  mean, 
Who  know  already  all  must  not  be  seen. 

Lo!  one  who  walks  apart,  although  so  young, 
Hu  lays  restraint  upon  his  eye  and  tongue; 
Nor  will  he  into  scrapes  or  danger  get, 
And  half  the  school  are  in  the  stripling's  debt: 
Suspicious,  timid,  he  is  much  afraid 
Of  trick  and  {)lot: — he  dreads  to  be  betrayed: 
IJe  shuns  all  friendship,  for  he  finils  they  lend. 
When  lads  begin  to  call  each  other  friend: 
Yet  self  with  self  lias  war;  the  tempting  sight 
V  fruit  on  sale  provokes  his  ippetite;— 
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See  I  how  he  walks  the  sweet  seduction  by; 
That  he  is  tempted,  costs  him  first  a  sigli, — 
'T  is  dangerous  to  iudulge,  't  is  grievous  to  den;,  ! 
This  he  will  clioose,  aud  whispering  asks  the  price, 
The  purchase  dreadful,  but  the  portion  nice; 
Within  the  pocket  he  explores  the  pence; 
Without,  temptation  strikes  on  either  sense, 
The  sight,  the* smell; — but  then  he  thinks  again 
0  money  gone!  while  fruit  nor  ttiste  remain. 
Meantime  there  comes  an  eager  thoughtless  boy, 
Who  gives  the  price  and  only  fe§ls  the  joy: 
Example  dire!  the  youthful  miser  stops, 
And  slowly  back  the  treasured  coinage  drops : 
Heroic  deed!  for  should  he  now  comply, 
Can  he  to-morrow's  appetite  deny? 
Beside,  these  spendthrifts  who  so  freely  live, 
Cloy'd  with  their  purchase,  will  a  portion  giver- 
Here  ends  debate,  he  buttons  up  his  store. 
And  feels  the  comfoii;  that  it  burns  no  more. 

Unlike  to  him  the  Tyrant  boy,  whose  sway 
All  hearts  acknowledge;  him  the  crowds  obey: 
At  his  command  they  break  through  every  rule; 
Whoever  governs,  he  controls  the  school : 
*T  is  not  the  distant  emperor  moves  their  fear. 
But  the  proud  viceroy  who  is  ever  near. 

Verres  could  do  that  mischief  in  a  day. 
For  which  not  Rome,  in  all  its  power  could  pay. 
And  these  boy-tyrants  will  their  slaves  distress, 
And  do  the  wrongs  no  master  can  redress: 
The  mind  they  load  with  fear:  it  feels  disdain 
For  its  own  baseness;  yet  it  tries  in  vain 
To  shake  th'  admitted  power; — the  coward  comes  again 
'T  is  more  than  present  pain  these  tyrants  give. 
Long  as  we've  life  some  strong  impression  live; 
And  these  young  ruffians  in  the  soul  will  sow 
Seeds  of  all  vices  that  on  weakness  grow. 
Hark !  at  his  word  the  trembling  younglings  flee 
Where  he  is  walking  none  must  walk  but  he; 
See!  from  the  winter-fire  the  weak -retreat, 
His  the  warm  corner,  his  the  favourite  seat. 
Save  when  he  yields  it  to  some  slave  to  keep 
Awhile,  then  back,  at  his  return,  to  creep: 
At  his  command  his  poor  dependants  fly. 
And  humbly  bribe  him  as  a  proud  ally; 
Flatter'd  by  all,  the  notice  he  bestows. 
Is  gross  abuse,  and  bantering  and  blows; 
Yet  he's  a  dunce,  and  spite  of  all  his  fame 
Without  the  desk,  within  he  feels  his  shame: 

T  T  2 
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For  there  the  weaker  boy,  who  felt  his  soom,  . 
For  him  corrects  the  bluuders  of  the  mom; 
Aud  he  is  taught,  mipleasant  truth!  to  find 
The  trembling  body  has  a  prouder  mind. 

Hark!  to  that  shout,  that  burst  of  empty  noife^ 
From  a  rude  set  of  bluff,  obstreperous  boys 
They  who,  like  colts  let  loose,  with  vigour  boond. 
And  thoughtless  spirit,  o'er  the  beaten  ground; 
Fearless  they  leap,  and  every  youngster  feels 
His  Alma  active  in  his  hands  and  heels. 

These  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  they  come 
With  partial  fondness  for  the  joys  of  home; 
Their  minds  are  coursing  in  their  fathers*  fields, 
And  e'en  the  dream  a  lively  pleasure  yields; 
They,  much  enduring,  sit  the  allotted  hours, 
And  o'er  a  grammar  waste  their  sprightly  powersf 
They  dance;  but  them  can  measured  steps  delight, 
WTiom  horse  and  hound  to  daring  deeds  excite? 
Nor  could  they  bear  to  wait  from  meal  to  meal, 
Did  they  not  slyly  to  the  chqj;nber  steal. 
And  t  la  ere  the  produce  of  the  basket  seize, 
'J'he  mother's  gift!  still  studious  of  their  ease. 
Poor  Alma,  thus  oppress'd,  forbears  to  rise, 
But  rests  or  revels  in  the  arms  and  thighs. 

"  But  is  it  sure  that  study  will  repay 
The  more  attentive  and  forbearing?" — Nay! 
The  farm,  the  ship,  the  humble  shop  hare  each 
Gains  which  severest  studies  seldom  reach. 

At  College  place  a  youth,  who  means  to  raise; 
His  state  by  merit;  and  his  name  by  praise; 
Still  much  he  hazards;  there  is  serious  strife 
In  the  contentions  of  a  scholar's  life. 
Not  all  the  mind's  attention,  care,  distress. 
Nor  diligence  itself,  ensure  success: 
His  jealous  heart  a  rival's  power  may  dread. 
Till  its  strong  feelings  have  confused  his  head, 
And,  after  days  and  months,  nay,  years  of  paio, 
He  finds  just  lost  the  object  he  would  gain. 
But  grnnt  him  this  and  all  such  life  can  give, 
For  other  prospects  he  begins  to  live; 
Begins  to  feel  that  man  was  form'd  to  look 
And  long  for  other  objects  than  a  book  i 
In  his  mind's  eye  his  house  and  glebe  he  sees. 
And  farms  and  talks  with  farmers  at  his  ease; 
And  time  ie  lost,  till  fortune  sends  him  forth 
To  a  rude  world  unconscious  of  his  worth, 
There  in  same  petty  parish  to  reside, 
Thfe  college -boast,  then  turn'd  the  village  guide: 
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And  though  awhile  his  flock  cuid  dairy  please, 
He  soon  reverts  to-  former  joys  and  ease, 
Glad  when  a  friend  shall  come  to  break  his  rest, 
And  speak  of  all  the  pleasures  they  possessed, 
Of  masters,  fellows,  tutors,  all  with  whom 
They  shared  those  pleasures,  never  more  to  comt 
Till  both  conceive  the  times  by  bliss  endear'd, 
Which  once  so  dismal  and  so  dull  appear  d. 

But  fix  our  Scholar,  and  suppose  him  crown  d 
With  all  the  glory  gain'd  on  classic  ground; 
Suppose  the  world  without  a  sigh  resign'd, 
And  to  his  college  all  his  care  confined ; 
Give  him  all  honours  that  such  states  allow, 
The  Areshman's  terror  and  the  tradesman's  bow 
Let  his  apartments  with  his  taste  agree. 
And  all  his  "^iews  be  those  he  loves  to  see ; 
Let  him  each  day  behold  the  savoury  treat, 
For  which  he  pays  not,  but  is  paid  to  eat; 
These  joys  and  glories  soon  delight  no  more. 
Although,  withheld,  the  mind  is  vex'd  and  sore; 
The  honour  too  is  to  the4)lace  confined, 
Abroad  they  know  not  each  superior  mind: 
Strangers  no  wranglers  in  these  figures  see, 
Nor  give  they  worship  to  a  high  degree ; 
Unlike  the  prophet's  is  the  scholar's  caoe, 
His  honour  all  is  in  his  dwelling  place : 
And  there  such  honours  are  familiar  things; 
What  is  a  monarch  in  a  .crowd  of  kings? 
Like  other  sovereigns  he's  by  forms  address'd, 
By  statutes  govem'd  and  with  rules  oppress 'd. 

When  all  these  forms  and  duties  die  away, 
And  the  day  passes  like  the  former  day, 
Then  of  exterior  things  at  once  bereft. 
He's  to  himself  and  one  attendant  left: 
Nae,  .lohn  too  goes ;  nor  aught  of  service  more 
Remains  for  him;  he  gladly  quits  tiie  door, 
And,  as  he  whistles  to  the  cottage-gate. 
He  kindly  pities  his  poor  master's  fate.  ^ 

Books  cannot  always  please,  however  good; 
Minds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  food ; 
But  sleep  will  soon  the  weary  soul  prepare 
For  cares  to-morrow  that  were  this  day's  care: 
For  forms,  for  feasts,  that  sundry  times  have  past, 
And  formal  feasts  that  will  for  ever  last 

"  But  then  from  Study  will  no  comforts  rise?  '— 
Yes!  such  as  studious  minds  alone  can  prize; 
Comforts,  yea  I — joys  iiiefJ'able  they  find, 
Who  seek  the  prouder  pleasures  of  the  mind: 

T  TS 
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The  soul,  collectei  iD  those  happy  honre, 
Then  makes  her  efforts,  then  enjoys  her  powers; 
And  in  those  seasons  feels  herself  repaid, 
For  lahoars  past  and  honours  long  delayed. 

No!  *t  is  not  worldly  gsun,  although  by  chanos 
The  tons  of  learning  may  to  wealth  advance; 
Nor  station  high,  though  in  some  favouring  boar 
The  sons  of  learning  may  arrive  at  power; 
Nor  is  it  glory,  though  the  public  vdoe 
Of  honest  praise  will  make  the  heart  rtjoioe: 
Bat  *t  is  the  mind's  own  feelings  give  the  joy, 
Pleasures  she  gathers  in  her  own  employ — 
Measures  that  gain  or  praise  cannot  bestow, 
Yet  can  dilate  and  raise  them  when  they  flow. 

For  this  the  Poet  looks  the  world  around, 
Where  fbrm  and  life  and  reasoning  man  are  fband: 
He  loves  the  mind,  in  all  its  modes,  to  trace. 
And  all  the  manners  of  the  changing  race; 
Silent  he  walks  the  road  of  life  along, 
And  views  the  aims  of  its  tumultuous  throng; 
He  fi'^ds  what  shapes  the  Proteus-passions  take. 
And  what  strange  waste  of  life  and  joy  they  makt 
And  loves  to  show  them  in  their  varied  ways, 
With  honest  blame  or  with  unflattering  praise; 
'Tis  good  to  know,  *t  is  pleasant  to  impart, 
These  turns  and  movements  of  the  human  heart; 
The  stronger  features  of  the  soul  to  paint, 
And  make  distinct  the  latent  and  the  faint; 
AfAM  AS  ILE  IS,  to  place  in  all  men's  view. 
Yet  none  with  rancour,  none  with  scorn  pursue, 
Nor  be  it  ever  of  my  Portraits  told — 
**  Here  the  strong  lines  of  malace  we  behold.'* 


This  let  me  hope,  that  when  in  public  view 
r  bring  my  Pictures,  men  may  feel  them  true; 
**  This  is  a  Likeness,"  may  they  all  declare, 
**  And  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  know  not  where:' 
For  I  should  mourn  the  mischief  I  had  done. 
If  as  the  likeness  all  would  fix  on  one. 

Man's  Vice  and  Crime  I  combat  as  I  can, 
But  to  his  God  and  conscience  leave  the  Man; 
I  search  (a  Quixote!)  all  the  land  about, 
To  find  its  Giants  and  Enchanters  out,— 
The  Giant-Folly,  the  Enchanter- Vice, 
Whom  dDubtless  1  shall  vanquish  in  a  trioe; 
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but  is  there  man  whom  I  would  injure? — Not 
I  am  to  him  a  fellow,  not  a  foe, — 
A  fellow-sinner,  who  must  rather  dread 
The  bolt,  than  hurl  it  at  another's  head. 

No  I  let  the  guiltless,  if  there  such  be  found, 
Launch  forth  the  spear,  and  deal  the  deadly  woao^ 
How  can  I  so  the  cause  of  Virtue  aid, 
Who  am  myself  attainted  and  afraid? 
Yet  as  I  can,  I  point  the  powem  of  rhymi^ 
Aad,  ^uing  ariminais,  attack  '>'  Hmiw 
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fhe  SctbJAct — Poverty  and  Cunning  described — ^When  miited,  • 
jarring  Ck>aple — Mutual  Reproof— The  Wife  consoled  by  • 
I)ream — Birth  of  a  Daughter — Description  and  Prediction  of 
Bnvy — How  to  be  rendered  ineffectual,  explained  in  a  Vision 
«— Simulation  foretells  the  future  Success  and  Triuzuphs  of 
Flattery — Her  Power  over  various  Characters  and  different 
Minds ;  over  certain  Classes  of  Men ;  over  Envy  himself— 
Her  successful  Art  of  softening  the  Evils  of  Life ;  of  changing 
Characters ;  of  meliorating  Prospects,  and  affixing  Value  to 
Possessions,  Pictures,  &c. — Conclusion. 


Muse  of  my  Spenser,  who  so  well  conld  sing 

The  passions  all,  their  bearings  and  their  ties; 

Who  could  in  view  those  shadowy  beings  bring, 

And  with  bold  hand  remove  each  dark  disguise, 

Wherein  love,  hatred,  scorn,  or  anger  lies: 

Guide  him  to  Fairy-land,  who  now  intends 

That  way  his  flight;  assist  him  as  he  flies, 

To  mark  those  passions.  Virtue's  foes  and  friends, 

By  whom  when  led  she  droops,  when  leading  she  asoendtk 

Yes!  they  appear,  I  see  the  fairy  train! 
And  who  that  modest  n}nnph  of  meek  address? 
Not  Vanity,  tliough  loved  by  all  the  vain; 
Not  Hope,  though  promising  to  all  success; 
Not  Mirth,  nor  Joy,  though  foe  to  all  distress; 
Thee,  sprightly  syren,  from  this  train  I  choose. 
Thy  birth  relate,  thy  soothing  arts  confess; 
*T  is  not  in  thy  mild  nature  to  refuse, 
When  poets  ask  thine  aid,  so  oft  their  meed  and  mcMb 

In  Fauy-land,  on  wide  and  cheerless  plain, 
Dwelt,  in  the  house  of  (^are^  a  sturdy  swain; 
A  Ipreling  he,  who,  when  he  till'd  the  soil, 
Look'd  to  the  pittance  that  repaid  his  toil: 
And  to  a  master  left  th'3  mingled  joy 
And  anxious  care  that  followed  his  employ: 
Sullen  and  patient  he  at  once  appeared, 
As  one  who  murmur'd,  yet  as  one  who  feared; 
Th'  attire  was  coarso  that  clothed  his  sinewy  frame 
Rude  his  address,  and  Poverty  his  name. 

In  that  same  plain  a  nymph,  of  curious  taste, 
A  oottage  (plann'd  with  all  her  skill)  had  placed. 
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Stf  aoge  the  nnterials,  ind  for  what  dssngnM 
The  yarioas  parts,  no  simple  man  might  find; 
What  seem'd  the  door,  each  entering  guest  withstood 
What  seem'd  a  window  was  but  painted  wood; 
But  by  a  secret  spring  the  wall  would  move, 
And  daylight  drop  through  glassy  door  above: 
*T  was  all  her  pride,  new  traps  for  praise  to  lay, 
And  all  her  wisdom  was  to  Iiide  her  way ; 
In  small  attempts  incessant  were  her  pains, 
And  Cunning  was  her  name  among  the  swaina. 

Now,  whether  fate  decreed  this  pair  should  w«d. 
And  blindly  drove  them  to  the  marriage  bed; 
Or  whether  love  in  some  sofl  hoar  inclined 
The  damsel's  heart,  and  won  her  to  be  kind. 
Is  yet  unsung :  they  were  an  Ul-match*d  pair. 
Bat  both  disposed  to  wed — and  wed  they  were. 

Yet,  though  united  in  their  fortune,  still 
Their  ways  were  diverse;  varying  was  then-  will; 
Nor  long  the  maid  had  bless'd  the  simple  man, 
Before  dissensions  rose,  and  she  began : — 

**  Wretch  that  I  am!  since  to  thy.  fortune  bound, 
Wb&t  plan,  what  project,  with  success  is  crown'd? 
I,  who  a  thousand  secret  arts  possess. 
Who  every  rank  approach  with  right  address; 
Who've  loosed  a  guinea  from  a  miser's  chest, 
And  worra'd  liis  secret  from  a  traitor's  breast; 
Thence  gifts  and  gains  collecting,  great  and  small. 
Have  br'^'iglit  to  thee,  and  thou  consum'st  them  aJ] 
For  wai     like  tliine — a  bog  without  a  base — 
Ingulfs  all  gains  I  gather  for  the  place; 
Feeding,  unfill'd;  destroying,  undestroy'd; 
It  craves  for  ever,  and  is  ever  void: — 
Wretch  that  1  am !  what  miser}'  have  I  found, 
Since  my  sure  craft  was  to  thy  calling  bound!" 

"  Oh!  vaunt  of  worthless  art,**  the  swain  replied. 
Scowling  contempt,  "  how  pitiful  this  pride! 
What  are  these  specious  gifts,  these  paltry  gaiaa. 
But  base  rewards  for  ignominious  pains? 
With  all  thy  tricking,  still  for  bread  we  strive. 
Thine  is,  proud  wretch  1  the  care  that  cannot  thnve 
By  all  thy  boasted  skill  and  baflfled  hooks. 
Thou  gain'st  no  more  than  students  by  their  books, 
No  more  than  I  for  my  poor  deeds  am  paid, 
Whom  none  can  blame,  will  help,  or  dare  upbraid. 

"  Call  this  our  need,  a  bog  that  all  devours, — 
Then  what  thy  petty  arts,  but  summer-flowerb, 
Gandy  and  mean,  and  serving  to  betray 
The  place  they  make  unprofitably  gay? 
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Wlio  know  it  not,  some  useless  beauties  see,— 
But  ahl  to  prove  it  was  reserved  for  me." 

Unhappy  state  I  that,  in  decay  of  love. 
Permits  harsh  truth  his  errors  to  disprove; 
While  he  remains,  to  wrangle  and  to  jar, 
Ib  friendly  tournament,  not  fatal  war; 
Love  in  his  play  will  borrow  arms  of  hate, 
Anger  and  rage,  upbraiding  and  debate ; 
And  by  his  power  the  desperate  weapons  thrown. 
Become  as  safe  and  pleasant  as  his  own; 
But  lefk  by  him,  their  natures  they  assume, 
And  fatal,  in  their  poisoning  force,  become. 

Time  fled,  and  now  the  swain  compell'd  to  see 
New  cause  for  fenr — "  Is  this  thy  thnffc?"  quoth  lit| 
To  whom  the  wifa  with  cheerful  voice  replied: — 
**  Thou  moody  man,  lay  all  thy  fears  aside, 
Tve  seen  a  vision — they,  from  whom  I  came, 
A  daughter  promise,  promise  wealth  and  fame; 
Bom  with  my  features,  with  my  arts,  yet  she 
Shall  patient,  pliant,  persevering  be, 
And  in  thy  better  ways  resemble  thee. 
The  fairies  round  shall  at  her  birth  attend, 
The  &iend  of  all  in  all  shall  find  a  friend. 
And  save  that  one  sad  star  that  hour  must  gleme 
On  our  fair  child,  how  glorious  were  my  dream! 

This  heard  the  husband,  and,  in  surly  smile, 
Aim*d  at  contempt,  but  yet  he  hoped  the  while: 
For  as,  when  sinking,  wretched  men  are  found 
To  catch  at  rushes  rather  than  be  drown'd ; 
So  on  a  dream  our  peasant  placed  his  hope, 
And  found  that  rush  as  valid  as  a  rope. 

Swift  fled  the  days,  for  now  in  hope  they  fleo, 
When  a  fair  daughter  bless'd  the  nuptial  bed; 
Her  infant-face  the  mother's  pains  beguiled, 
She  lojk'd  so  pleasing  and  so  softly  smiled; 
Those  smiles,  those  looks,  with  sweet  sensations  moved 
The  gazer's  soul,  and  as  he  look'd  he  loved. 

And  now  the  fairies  came  with  gifts,  to  grace 
So  nMld  a  nature,  and  so  fair  a  face. 

They  gave,  with  beauty,  that  bewitching  art. 
That  holdf  in  easy  chains  the  human  heart; 
They  gave  her  skill  to  win  the  stubborn  rnind, 
To  mak/)  the  suffering  to  their  sorrows  blind, 
To  bring  on  pensive  looks  the  pleasing  smile, 
And  Care*8  stern  brow  of  every  frown  beguile. 

These  magic  favours  graced  the  infant-maid. 
Whose  more  enlivening  smile  the  charming  gifts  repaicL 

Now  Fortune  changed,  who,  were  she  constant  long, 
Would  leave  us  few  adventures  for  our  song. 
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A  wicked  elfin  roved  this  land  aronnd. 
Whose  J078  proceeded  from  the  gri^s  he  fofmds 
Envy  his  name : — his  fascinating  eye 
From  the  light  hosom  drew  the  sudden  sig^; 
Unsocial  he,  hut  with  malignant  mind. 
He  dwelt  with  man,  that  he  might  curse  mankiiid; 
Like  the  first  foe,  he  sought  tb'  abode  <^  Joy, 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  eager  to  destroy; 
Round  blooming  beauty,  like  the  wasp,  he  flew 
Soird  the  fresh  sweet,  and  changed  the  rosy  hue; 
The  wise,  the  good,  with  anxious  heart  he  saw, 
And  here  a  failing  sound,  and  there  a  flaw; 
Discord  in  families  *t  was  his  to  move, 
Distrust  in  friendship,  jealousy  in  love; 
He  told  the  poor  what  joys  the  great  possessed, 
The  great — what  calm  content  the  cottage  bless'd; 
To  part  the  learned  and  the  rich  he  tried, 
Till  their  slow  friendship  perish'd  in  their  pride. 
Such  was  the  fiend,  and  so  secure  of  prey. 
That  only  Misery  pass'd  unstung  away. 

Soon  as  he  heard  the  fairy-babe  was  bcHii, 
Soomfnl  he  smiled,  but  felt  no  more  than  scorn: 
For  why,  when  Fortune  placed  her  state  so  low, 
In  useless  spite  his  lofly  malace  show? 
Why,  in  a  mischief  of  the  meaner  kind. 
Exhaust  the  vigour  of  a  rancVous  mind; 
But,  soon  as  Fame  the  fairy-gifts  proclaimed, 
Quick-rising  wrath  liis  ready  soul  inflamed 
To  swear,  by  vows  that  e'en  the  wicked  tie, 
The  nymph  should  weep  her  varied  destiny; 
That  every  gift,  tfl&t  now  appear  d  to  shine 
In  her  fair  face,  and  make  her  smiles  divine, 
Should  all  the  poison  of  his  mjigic  prove, 
And  they  should  scorn  her,  whom  she  sought  for  lov* 

His  spell  prepared,  in  form  an  ancient  dame, 
A  fiend  in  spirit,  to  the  cot  he  came; 
There  gain'd  admittance,  and  the  infant  press'd 
(Muttering  his  wicked  magic)  to  liis  breast; 
And  thus  he  said : — "  Of  all  the  powers,  who  wait 
On  Jove's  decrees,  and  do  the  work  of  fate, 
Was  I,  alone,  despised  or  worthless  found. 
Weak  to  protect,  or  impotent  to  wound? 
See  then  thy  foe,  regret  the  friendship  lost, 
And  learn  my  skill,  but  learn  it  at  your  cost. 

"  Know,  then,  0  child  I  devote  to  fates  severe 
The  good  shall  hate  thy  name,  the  wise  shall  fear; 
Wit  shall  deride,  and  no  protecting  friend 
Thy  shame  ihall  cover  or  thy  name  defend 
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Thy  gentle  sex,  wLo,  more  than  ours  should  sparf» 

A  humble  foe,  will  greater  scorn  declare; 

The  base  alone  thy  advocates  shall  be, 

Or  boast  alliance  wit^  a  wretch  like  thee.*' 
He  spake,  and  vanished,  other  prey  to  find, 

And  waste  m  slow  disease  the  conqucr'd  mincL 
Awed  by  the  elfin's  threats,  and  fiU'd  with  dread, 

The  parents  wept,  and  sought  their  infant's  bed: 

Despair  alone  the  father's  soul  possess'd; 

hnt  hope  rose  gently  in  the  mother's  breast; 

For  well  she  knew  that  neither  grief  nor  joy 

Pain'd  without  hope,  or  pleased  without  alloy ; 

And  while  these  hopes  and  fears  her  heart  divide, 

A  cheerful  vision  bade  the  fears  subside. 
She  saw  descending  to  the  world  below 

An  ancient  form,  with  solemn  pace  and  slow. 

**  Daughter,  no  more  be  sad  "  (the  phantom  cried) 

"  Success  is  seldom  to  the  wise  denied ; 

In  idle  wishes  fools  supinely  stay. 

Be  there  a  will,  and  wisdom  finds  a  way: 

Why  art  thou  grieved?  Be  rather  glad,  that  he. 

Who  hates  the  happy,  aims  his  darts  at  thee ; 

But  aims  in  vain ;  thy  favour'd  daughter  lies, 

Serenely  blest,  and  shall  to  joy  arise. 
For,  grant  that  curses  on  her  name  shall  wait, 
(So  Envy  wills,  and  such  the  voice  of  Fate,) 
Yet  if  that  name  be  prudently  suppress'd, 
She  will  be  courted,  favour'd,  and  caress'd. 

For  what  are  names?  and  where  agree  mankind, 
In  those  to  persons  or  to  acts  assign'd? 
Brave,  learn'd,  or  wise,  if  some  their  favourites  call, 
Have  they  the  titles  or  the  praise  from  all? 
Not  so,  but  others  will  the  brave  disdain 
As  rash,  and  deem  the  sons  of  wisdom  vain ; 
The  self-same  mind  shall  scorn  or  kindness  move, 
And  the  same  deed  attract  contempt  and  love. 

So  all  the  powers  who  move  the  human  soul. 
With  all  the  passions  who  the  will  control, 
Have  various  names — One  giv'n  by  Truth  Divine, 
(As  Simulation  thus  was  fix'd  for  mine,) 
The  rest  by  man,  who  now,  as  wisdom's,  prize 
My  secret  counsels,  now  as  art  despise; 
One  hour,  as  just,  those  counsels  they  embrace, 
And  spurn,  the  next,  as  pitiful  and  base. 

Thee,  too,  my  child,  those  fools  as  Cunning  fly 
Wlio  on  thy  counsel  and  thy  craft  rely; 
That  worthy  craft  in  others  they  condemn. 
But 't  is  tlieir  prudence,  while  conducting  them 

vu 
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Be  '/lattbrt,  then,  thy  happy  infant's  name. 
Let  Honour  scorn  her  and  let  Wit  defame; 
i.ot  all  be  true  that  Envy  dooms,  yet  all, 
Not  on  herself,  but  on  her  name,  shall  fall ; 
While  slie  thy  fortune  and  her  own  sliall  raise, 
And  decent  Truth  be  oall'd,  and  loved  as,  modest 

O  happy  child !  tlie  glorious  day  shall  shine, 
When  every  ear  shall  to  thy  speech  incline, 
Thy  words  alluring  and  thy  voice  divine: 
The  sullen  pedant  and  the  sprightly  wit, 
To  hear  thy  soothmg  eloquence  shall  sit; 
And  both,  abjuring  Flattery,  will  agree 
That  Truth  inspires,  and  they  must  honour  thee* 

Efwif  himself  shall  to  thy  accents  bend, 
Force  a  faint  smile,  and  sullenly  attend. 
When  thou  shall  call  him  Virtue  a  jecdoua  friend, 
Whose  bosom  glows  witii  generous  rage  to  find 
How  fools  and  knaves  are  Batter  d  by  mankind. 

The  sttge  retired,  who  spends  alone  his  days, 
And  rtics  th'  obstreperous  voiq^  of  public  praise; 
The  ^min.  the  vulsj:ar  cry, — shall  gladly  meet, 
And  bid  thee  welcome  to  his  still  retreat; 
Much  will  he  wonder,  hew  thou  earnest  to  find 
A  man  to  glory  dead,  to  peace  consign'd. 
0  Fame;  he'll  cry  (for  he  will  call  thee  Fame), 
From  thee  1  fly,  fix>m  tliee  conceal  my  namv; 
But  thou  shalt  sjiy,  Though  Genius  take  his  fli^it, 
He  leaves  behind  a  glorious  train  of  light. 
And  hides  in  vain : — yet  prudent  he  that  flies 
The  flatterer  s  ait,  and  for  himself  is  wise. 
Yes,  happy  child!  I  mark  th*  appraichiiig  day, 
When  warring  natures  will  confess  thy  sway; 
When  thou  shalt  Saturn's  uoKleu  reign  restore, 
And  vice  and  follv  sliall  bo  known  no  more. 
Priiie  shall  not  then  in  hunum-kiiid  have  place, 
Chsuigeil  by  thy  skill,  to  Dignity  and  Grace  ; 
Willie  ShatHty  who  now  betmys  the  inward  sense 
Of  secret  ill,  shall  be  thy  Diffidence; 
A  vitrioe  shall  theneefortli  prudent  Forecast  be, 
And  bloody  Vengeance^  Magnanimity; 
The  lavish  tongue  sliall  honest  truths  impart. 
The  lavish  hand  shall  show  the  generous  heai% 
And  Imiiscrrtion  bo,  contempt  of  art: 
Folly  and  Vice  shall  then,  no  longer  known, 
Be,  this  as  Virtuey  that  as  Wistlom,  shown- 
Then  shall  the  Robber,  as  the  Heix),  rise 
To  seize  the  good  that  curlish  law  denies; 
Throughout  the  wo»:ld  shall  rove  the  generous  banc 
And  deal  the  gifts  of  Heaven  from  hand  to  hand. 
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^n  tliy  blest  days  no  tyrant  slhill  be  seen, 
Thy  gracious  king  shall  rule  contented  men; 
In  thy  blest  days  shall  not  a  rebel  be, 
3ut  patriots  all  and  well-approred  of  thee. 
Such  powers  are  thine,  that  man  by  thee  shall  wreit 
The  gainfiil  secret  from  the  cautious  breast; 
l^or  then,  with  all  his  care,  the  good  retain. 
But  yield  to  thee  the  secret  and  the  gain ; 
In  vain  shall  much  experience  guard  the  heart 
Against  the  charm  of  thy  prevailing  art; 
Admitted  once,  so  soothing  is  thy  strain 
It  comes  the  sweeter,  when  it  comes  again; 
And  when  confessed  as  thine,  what  mind  so  strong 
Forbears  the  pleasure  it  indulged  so  long? 
Soft'ner  of  every  ill  I  of  all  our  woes 
The  balmy  solace!  friend  of  fiercest  foes! 
Begin  thy  reign,  and  like  the  morning  rise! 
Bring  joy,  bring  beauty,  to  our  eager  eyes; 
Break  on  the  drowsy  world  like  opening  day, 
While  grace  and  gladness  join  thy  flowery  way; 
While  every  voice  is  praise,  wliiJe  every  heart  is  gaj" 
From  thee  all  prospects  shall  new  beauties  take, 
'Tis  thine  to  seek  them  and  't  is  thine  to  make; 
On  the  cold  fen  I  see  the  turn  thy  eyes. 
Its  mists  recede,  its  chilling  vapoiu:  flies; 
Th'  enraptured  lord  th'  improving  ground  surveys, 
And  for  his  Eden  asks  the  traveller's  praise. 
Which  yet,  unview'd  of  thee,  a  bog  had  been, 
While  spungy  rushes  hide  the  plashy  green. 
I  see  thee  breathing  on  the  barren  moor, 
That  seems  to  bloom  although  so  bleak  before; 
There,  if  beneath  the  gorse  the  primrose  spring, 
Or  the  pied  daisy  smile  below  the  ling. 
They  shall  new  charms,  at  thy  command  disclose, 
And  none  shall  miss  tho  myrtle  or  the  rose. 
The  wiry  moss,  that  whitens  all  the  hill. 
Shall  live  a  beauty  by  thy  niatchless  skill; 
Gale  from  the  bog  shall  yield  Arabian  balm, 
And  the  grey  willow  wave  a  golden  palm. 
I  see  thee  smiling  in  the  pictured  room, 
Now  breathing  beauty,  now  reviving  bloom; 
There,  each  immortal  name  'tis  thine  to  give, 
To  graceless  forms,  and  bid  the  lumber  live. 
Should'st  thou  coarse  boors  or  gloomy  martyrs  see, 
These  shall  thy  Guides,  those  thy  Teniersbe; 
There  shalt  thou  Raphael's  saints  and  angels  trace. 
There  make  for  Rubens  and  for  Reynolds  place, 
And  all  the  pride  of  art  shall  And  in  her  disgrace. 

UU  2 
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Delight  of  either  sex!  thy  reign  commence; 
With  balmy  sweetness  soothe  the  weary  sense, 
And  to  the  sickening  sonl  thy  cheering  aid  dis^.^ 
Queen  of  the  mind!  thy  golden  age  begin; 
In  mortal  bosoms  varnish  shame  and  sin; 
Let  all  be  fair  without,  let  all  be  calm  within.* 

The  virion  fled,  the  happy  mother  rose, 
Kissed  the  fiur  infant,  smiled  at  all  her  foes, 
And  Flattbbt  made  her  name: — her  reign  b^^t 
Her  own  dear  sex  she  ruled,  then  vanquished  man; 
A  smiling  friend,  to  every  class  she  spoke, 
Assumed  their  manners,  and  their  habits  took; 
Her,  for  her  humble  mein,  the  modest  loved; 
Her  cheerfid  looks  the  light  and  gay  approved; 
The  just  beheld  her,  firm;  the  valiant,  brave, 
Her  mirth  the  free,  her  silence  pleased  the  grave; 
Zeal  heard  her  voice,-  and,  as  he  preach'd  aloud, 
Well-pleased  he  caught  her  whispers  fron  the  crowd 
(Those  whispers,  soothing-s,weet  to  every  ear. 
Which  some  refuse  to  pay,  but  none  to  hear)* 
Shame  fled  her  presence;  at  her  gentle  strain, 
Care  soflly  smiled,  and  guilt  forgot  its  pain; 
The  wretched  thought,  the  happy  found,  her  tme, 
The  leam'd  oonfess'd  that  she  their  merits  knew ; 
The  rich — could  tiiey  a  constant  friend  condemn? 
The  poor  believed — ^for  who  should  flatter  them? 

Thus  on  her  name  though  all  disgrace  attend, 
In  ewery  creature  she  beholds  a  friend. 
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When  all  the  fiercer  passions  cease 

(The  glory  and  disgrace  of  youth); 
When  the  deluded  soul  in  peace, 

Can  listen  to  the  .voice  of  truth; 
When  we  are  taught  in  wh(»n  to  troali 

And  how  to  spare,  to  spend,  to  gii^ 
(Our  prudence  kind,  our  pity  just,) 

'T  is  then  we  rightly  learn  to  live. 
Its  weakness  when  the  body  feels; 

Nor  danger  in  contempt  defies; 
To  reason  when  desire  appeals, 

When  on  experience,  hope  relies; 
When  every  passing  hour  we  prize, 

Nor  rashly  on  our  follies  spend; 
But  use  it,  as  it  quickly  flies. 

With  sober  aim  to  serious  end; 
When  prudence  bounds  our  utmost 

And  bids  us  wrath  and  wrong  forghra; 
When  we  can  calmly  gain  or  lose,— 

'T  is  then  we  rightly  learn  to  b've. 
Yet  tlms,  when  we  our  way  discern, 

And  can  upon  our  care  depend. 
To  tjtavei  safely,  when  we  learn, 

Behold!  we're  near  our  jouniey's  end; 
We've  trod  the  maze  of  error  round. 

Long  wand'ring  in  the  winding  glade; 
And,  now  the  torch  of  truth  is  found, 

It  only  shows  us  where  we  stray'd: 
Light  for  oiurselves,  what  is  it  worth, 

When  we  no  more  our  way  can  choosef 
For  others,  when  we  hold  it  forth. 

They,  in  their  pride,  the  boon  refuse. 
By  long  experience  taught,  we  now 

Can  rightly  judge  of  Mends  and  foeSi 
Can  all  the  worth  of  these  allow. 

And  all  then-  faults  discern  in  those; 
Relentless  hatred,  erring  love, 

We  can  for  sacred  truth  forego; 
We  can  the  warmest  friend  reprove, 

Ani  bear  tu  praise  the  fiercest  foe. 
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To  wjat  effect?  Our  friends  are  gone 

Beyond  reproof,  regard,  or  care; 
And  of  our  foes  remains  there  one, 

The  mild  relenting  thooghts  to  share? 
Now  'tis  onr  boast  that  we  can  quell 

The  wildest  passions  in  their  rage; 
Can  their  destructive  force  repel, 

And  their  impetuous  wrath  assuage: 
Ah!  Virtue,  dost  thou  arm,  when  now 

This  bold  rebellious  race  are  fled; 
When  all  these  tyrants  rest,  and  thou 

Art  warring  with  the  mighty  dead? 
Revenge,  ambition,  scorn  and  pride, 

And  strong  desire,  and  fierce  disdain, 
The  giant-brood  by  thee  defied, 

Lol  Time's  resistless  strokes  have  slain. 
Yet  Time,  who  could  that  race  subdue, 

(0*rpowering  strength,  appeasing  rage,} 
Leaves  yet  a  persevering  crew, 

To  try  the  failing  powers  of  age. 
Vex'd  by  the  constant  call  of  these, 

Virtue  awhile  for  conquest  tries; 
But  weary  grown,  and  fond  of  ease. 

She  makes  with  them  a  compromise: 
Av'rice  himself  she  gives  to  rest, 

But  rules  him  with  her  strict  commands, 
Bids  Pity  touch  his  torpid  breast, 

And  Justice  hold  his  eager  hands. 
Yet  is  there  nothing  men  can  do, 

When  chilling  age  comes  creeping  on? 
Cannot  we  yet  some  good  pursue? 

Are  talents  buried?  genius  gone? 
If  passions  slumber  in  the  breast, 

If  follies  from  the  heart  be  fled; 
If  laurels  let  us  go  in  quest. 

And  place  them  on  the  poet's  head. 
Yes,  we'll  redeem  the  wasted  time. 

And  to  neglected  studies  flee ; 
We'll  build  again  the  lofty  rhyme. 

Or  live,  Philosophy,  with  thee: 
For  reasoning  clear  for  flight  sublime. 

Eternal  hunae  reward  shall  be; 
And  to  what  glorious  heights  we'll  climb, 

The  admiring  ci*owd  shall  envying  see. 
Begin  the  song!  begin  the  theme! — 

Alas!  and  is  Invention  dead? 
Dream  we  no  more  the  golden  dream? 

Is  Mem'ry  with  her  treasures  fled  ? 
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Yes,  *t  is  too  late, — now  Reason  guides 

The  mind,  sole  judge  lu  all  debate; 
And  thus  the  important  point  decides, 

For  laurels,  't  is,  alas!  too  late. 
What  is  possess'd  we  may  retain. 
But  for  new  conquests  strive  iu  vain. 
Beware  then.  Age,  that  what  was  won, 

If  life's  past  labours,  studies,  views, 
Be  lost  not,  now  the  labour's  done, 

When  all  thy  part  is, — not  to  lose: 
When  thou  canst  toil  or  gain  no  m<n«, 
Destroy  not  wliat  was  gain'd  before. 
For,  all  that's  gain'd  of  all  that's  good, 

When  time  shall  his  weak  frame  destroy 
(Their  use  then  rightly  tmderstood), 

Shall  man  in  happier  state  enjoy. 
Oh!  argument  for  truth  divine. 

For  study's  cares,  for  virtue's  strife; 
To  know  the  enjoyment  will  be  thine, 

In  that  renew'd,  that  endless  lifel 
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Tll  know  no  more;  the  heart  is  torn 
By  views  of  woe,  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  shall  I  see  these  things  forlorn 
Ajad  oft  again  their  griefs  shall  feel, 
As  each  upon  the  mind  sliall  steal; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style. 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  by. 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile, 

And  that  poor  maiden's  half>form'd  smile, 
While  struggling  for  the  fu'l-drawn  si^t- 

ril  know  no  more. 
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— Tea.  tarn  ^siii: 
TIkb  ipged  to  happier  aceues  thj  wmj-^ 

When  thoQ  hast  ▼iew'd  what  jet 
The  rnins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grer, 

The  sport  at  madnesa.  mu^j^s  P*^: 
But  he  will  no  historian  need. 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  be  display, 
jknd  thaw  (as  one  from  frenzj  freed) 

The  proud  lost  mind^  the  radt-done 
That  cdl  to  him  is  Grejimg  Hall: — 

Approach;  hell  bid  thee  welcome  thvo; 
Will  sometime^  for  his  serrant  call. 

And  sometimes  point  the  racant  diair. 
He  can,  with  free  and  easy  air. 

Appear  attentive  and  polite: 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  ^r. 

And  (HtT  with  respect  excite. 

PATEEjrr. 

Who  comes? — Approach! — 'tis  kindlj  dons 

My  leam'd  physician,  and  a  firiend, 
Thdr  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one 

Who  cannot  at  their  ease  attend. 
Nor  joys  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend, 

As  when  I  lived  so  blest,  so  well. 
And  dreamt  not  I  most  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  hdL 

PHYSICIAN. 

*  Less  warmth,  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go.** — 

PATIENT. 

Seel  I  am  calm  as  infant-love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  woe, 

Whom  you  should  pity,  not  reprove: — 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show, 
How  soon  we  may  their  ills  remove. 

And  masters  of  their  madness  grow. 
Some  twenty  years,  I  think,  are  gone, — 

(Time  flies,  I  know  not  how  away,) 
The  sun  upon  no  happier  shone, 

Nor  prouder  man  than  Eustace  Grey. 
Ask  where  you  would,  and  all  would  say. 

The  man  adinired  and  praised  of  all, 
By  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay, 

Was  the  young  lord  of  Greyliiig  HalL 
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Ves!  1  had  youth  and  rosy  health; 

Was  noble  form'd,  as  man  might  be; 
For  sickness,  then,  of  all  ray  wealth, 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee: 
The  ladies  fair,  the  maidens  free, 

Were  all  accustomed  then  to  say, 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  «ee 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 
Qe  had  a  frank  and  pleasant  look, 

A  oheerfiil  eye  and  accent  bland; 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand; 
About  him  all  was  gay  and  grand, 

He  had  the  praise  of  ^at  and  small: 
He  bought,  improved,  projected,  planned. 

And  reign'd  a  prince  at  Greyling  HalL 
My  lady  I — She  was  all  we  love; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  faint; 
Her  manners  show'd  the  yielding  dove, 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint: 
She  never  breatlrd  nor  look'd  complaint; 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she : — 
Now,  what  is  this  fair  thing  I  paint? 

Alas!  as  all  that  live  shall  be. 
There  was,  beside,  a  gallant  youth, 

And  him  my  bosom's  friend,  I  had : 
Oh !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth, 

It  made  me  proud — it  made  nie  mad!— - 
Yes,  I  was  lost — but  there  was  cause! 

Where  stood  my  tale?-  -I  cannot  find^ 
But  I  had  all  mankind's  applause. 

And  all  the  smiles  of  womankind. 
There  were  two  cherub-things  beside, 

A  gracious  girl,  a  glorious  boy; 
Yet  more  to  swell  my  full-blown  pride, 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy, 
Pleasures  were  ours  without  alloy. 

Nay,  Paradise, — till  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  tempted  to  destroy — 

Deceived  and  fated  to  deceive. 
But  I  deserved; — for  all  that  time. 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  caress'd. 
There  was  within  each  secret  crime, 

Unfelt,  uncanceird,  unconfess'd: 
I  never  then  my  God  address'd, 

In  grateful  prwse  or  humble  prayer;  ^ 
And  if  His  Word  was  not  my  jest — 

(fhwd  thought!)  it  never  was  my  oara. 
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I  doubted. — fool  I  was  to  doubt! 

If  Uiat  aU-piercing  oye  could  see,— 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  througbooc* 

Would  so  miuute  and  careful  be, 
As  to  perceive  and  punish  me : — 

With  man  I  would  be  great  and  high, 
But  with  my  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  yiew,  sliould  pass  me  by. 
Thus  blest  with  children,  friend,  and  wife^ 

Blest  far  beyond  the  vulgar  lot; 
Of  all  that  gladdens  human  life. 

Where  was  tlie  good,  that  I  had  not? 
But  my  vile  heart  had  sinful  spot. 

And  Heaven  beheld  its  deepening  stain; 
Eternal  justice  I  forgot. 

And  mercy  sought  not  to  obtain. 
Come  near, — FU  softly  speak  the  restl— 

Alas!  't  is  known  to  all  the  crowd 
Her  guilty  love  was  all  coufess'd; 

And  his,  who  so  much  truth  avow'd, 
My  faithless  friend's — In  pleasure  proud 

I  sat,  when  these  cursed  tidings  came; 
Theu*  guilt,  their  flight  was  told  aloud. 

And  Envy  smiled  to  hear  my  shame  t 
I  caird  on  Vengeance ;  at  the  word 

She  came: — Can  I  the  deed  forget; 
I  held  the  sword — the  accursed  sword 

The  blood  of  his  false  heart  made  wet, 
And  that  fair  victim  paid  her  debt. 

She  pined,  she  died,  she  loath'd  to  live ; — 
I  saw  her  dying — see  her  yet : 

Fair  fallen  thing!  my  rage  forgive! 
Those  cherubs  still,  ray  life  to  bless. 

Were  left;  could  I  my  fears  remove. 
Sad  fears  that  check'd  each  fond  caress, 

And  poison'd  all  parental  love? 
Yet  that  with  jealous  feelings  strove. 

And  would  at  last  of  won  my  will. 
Had  I  not,  wretch!  been  doom'd  to  prove 

Th'  extremes  of  mortal  good  and  ill. 
In  youth!  health!  joy!  in  beauty's  pride! 

They  droop'd — as  flowers  when  blighted  dow| 
The  dire  infection  came : — they  died. 

And  I  was  cursed — as  I  am  now — 
Nay,  frown  not,  angiy  friend, — allow 

That  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried; 
Here  then,  and  you  must  wonder  how 

I  could  such  storms  and  strifes  abide 
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Storms! — ^not  that  clouds  embattled  make, 

When  they  afflict  this  earthly  globe; 
But  such  as  with  their  terrors  shake 

Man's  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe; 
They  make  the  hypocrite  disrobe, 

They  try  as  all,  if  false  or  true; 
For  this  one  devil  had  power  on' Job; 

And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Peace,  peace,  my  friend,  these  subjects  fly 
Collect  thy  thoughts — go  calmly  on. — 

PATIENT.  ^ 

And  shall  I  then  the  fact  deny? 

I  was, — thou  know'st — I  was  begone, 
Like  him  who  fill'd  the  eastern  tlirone, 

To  whom  the  Watcher  cried  aloud; 
That  royal  wretch  of  Babylon, 

Who  was  so  guilty  and  so  proud. 
Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 

I,  in  my  state,  my  comforts  sought; 
Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 

In  what  I  builded,  planted,  bought! 
Oh  I  arrogance!  by  misery  tty^^ht — 

Soon  came  a  voice!  I  felt  itcome; 
^  Full  be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught, 

Demons  his  guides,  and  death  his  dooml^ 
Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state; 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way; 
They  waked  me  early,  watch'd  me  late, 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day! 
Ohl  I  was  made  their  sport,  their  play, 

Through  many  a  stonny  troubled  year; 
And  how  they  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  toll : — but  you  shall  hear. 
And  first  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  this  unpitying  world  to  um, 
They  robb'd  Sir  Eustace  of  his  wortli. 

Lands,  manors,  loi'dships,  every  one; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone, 

Was  spum'd  as  vile,  was  scorn'd  as  poor^ 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun, 

And  menials  drove  from  every  door. 
Then  those  ill  -favoured  Ones,  whom  none 

But  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view, 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion  on, 

Aird,  with  i-e8is''less  terror,  drew. 
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riirough  lands  we  lied,  o'er  seas  we  flfew, 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain; 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  ikmp 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 
Upon  that  boundless  plun,  below, 

The  setting  sun*s  last  rays  were  shed. 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead; 
Vast  rains  in  the  midst  were  spread. 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime, 
Where  the  grey  moss  had  form'd  a^  bed. 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of 
There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 

Condemned  for  untold  years  to  stay: 
Yet  years  were  not : — one  dreadful  Now 

Endured  no  clrange  of  night  or  day; 
The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  softly,  solemn  and  serene, 
And  all  that  time  1  gazed  away, 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen. 
At  length  a  moment's  sleep  stole  on, — 

Again  came  my  commission'd  foes; 
Again  through  sea  and  laxid  we  're  gone; 

No  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose: 
Above  ihe  dark  bro^  sea  we  rose, 

We  ran  thron.2;h  bleak  and  frozen  land ; 
I  had  no  stren<^th  their  strength  t'  oppose. 

An  infant  in  a  sriaiit's  hand. 
They  placed  me  where  those  streamers  play. 

Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light; 
It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay, 

To  see,  to  feel,  that  dreadful  sight: 
So  swiffc,  so  pure,  so  cold,  so  bright, 

They. pierced  my  frame  with  icy  wound; 
And  all  that  half-year's  polar  night, 

These  dancinjy  streamers  wrapp'd  me  round. 
Slowly  that  darkness  pass'd  away, 

When  dawn  upon  the  earth  I  fell, — 
Some  humed  sleep  was  mine  by  day; 

But,  soon  as  toll'd  the  evening  bell, 
They  forced  me  on,  where  ever  dwell 

P'ar-distant  men  in  cities  fair, 
Cities  of  whom  no  travellers  tell, 

Nor  feet  but  mine  were  wanderers  there. 
Their  watchmen  stare,  and  stand  aghast. 

As  on  we  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  we  go  past, 

The  watch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  bark ; 
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The  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill ;  and  harki 

The  free  wind  blows — we've  left  the  town— 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  I  mark, 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 
What  monuments  of  mighty  dead  I 

What  tombs  of  various  kind  are  found] 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shed 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bound. 
Some  risen  fresh,  above  the  ground, 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay: 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound, 

"  Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  away  I" 
Alas!  they  stay  not  for  that  call; 

Spare  me  this  woe!  ye  demons,  spare!— 
They  come!  the  shrouded  shadows  all,— 

'Tis  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear; 
Rustling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dare 

To  join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death! 
Yes,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel, 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  nature's  debt; 
Ills  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal, 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget: 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fret. 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall. 
Woe,  want,  dread,  anguish,  all  beset 

My  sinful  soul! — together  all  I 
Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fix'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men, 

There  flock'd  the  fowl  in  wint'ry  flight; 
There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow; 
And  when  the  morning-sun  shone  bright, 

It  shone  noon  a  field  of  snow. 
They  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  small, 

The  ixKk  could  build  her  nest  no  higher 
They  fix'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowns  the  steeple's  quiVring  spirsf 
They  set  me  where  the  seas  retire. 

But  drown  with  their  returning  tide; 
And  made  me  flee  the  mountain's  fire, 

When  rolling  from  its  burning  side. 
Tve  hung  upon  the  ridgy  steep 

Of  cliffs,  and  held  the  rambling  brier; 
Pve  plunged  below  the  billowy  deep, 

T^liere  air  was  sent  me  to  respire; 

X  X 
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Fve  been  where  hungry  wolves  retire; 

And  (to  complete  my  woes)  Tye  ran 
Where  Bedlam's  crazy  crew  conspire 

Against  the  life  of  reasoning  man. 
I've  furl'd  in  storms  the  flapping  saili 

By  hanging  from  the  topmast-head: 
Fve  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail, 
.  And  picked  the  danghiU's  spoil  for  breadi 
Fve  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed, 

Fve  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  crew; 
Fve  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread, 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  da 
On  sand,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  flood, 

Midway  they  placed  and  bade  me  die; 
Propt  on  my  staff,  I  stoutly  stood, 

When  the  swift  waves  came  rolling  by; 
And  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  l^gh. 

Till  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine; 
I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye, 

And  saw  the  tide's  re-flowing  sign. 
And  then  my  dreams  were  such  as  nought 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case; 
I've  been  of  thousand  devils  caught, 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  place, 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace; 

Furies  with  iron  fangs  were  there, 
Po  torture  that  accursed  race, 

Doom'd  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 
Harmless  I  was ;  yet  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unfit; 
I've  been  pursued  through  many  a  town, 

For  crimes  that  petty  knaves  commit; 
I've  been  adjudged  t'  have  lost  my  wit. 

Because  I  preach'd  so  loud  and  well ; 
And  thrown  into  the  dungeon's  pit. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  hell. 
Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin, 

That  I  was  fated  to  sustain ; 
And  add  to  all,  without — within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 
That  man's  reflecting  mind  can  pain. 

That  pride,  wrong,  rage,  despair,  can  make 
In  fact,  they'd  nearly  touch'd  my  brain. 

And  reason  on  her  throne  would  shake. 
But  pity  will  the  vilest  seek. 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine, — 
r  heard  a  heavenly  Teacher  speak. 

And  felt  the  Suv  of  Mbbot  shine: 
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r  ha:rd  the  light!  the  hirth  divinet 

And  then  was  seal'd  among  the  few; 
Those  angry  fiends  beheld  the  sign, 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew. 
Come  hear  how  thus  the  charmers  cry 

To  wandering  sheep,  the  strays  of  do, 
While  some  the  wicket-gf^  pass  by, 

And  some  will  knock  and  eateac  in: 
Fall  joyful  'tis  a  sonl  to  win, 

For  he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise; 
Now  hark!  the  holy  strains  begin, 

And  thus  the  sainted  preacher  oriMt— 
"  Pilgrim,  burthen'd  with  thy  sin, 
Come  the  way  to  Zion's  gate, 
There,  till  Mercy  let  thee  in, 
Knock  and  weep  and  watch  and  watt 

Knock! — He  knows  the  sinner's  cry: 

Weep! — He  loves  the  moumer*8  teutt 

Watch! — for  saving  grace  is  nigh: 

Wut, — till  heavenly  light  appears. 
**  Hark!  it  is  the  bridegroom's  voice; 
Welcome,  pilgrim  to  thy  rest; 
Now  within  the  gate  rejoice, 
Safe  and  seal'd  and  bought  and  blest! 

Safe — from  all  the  lures  of  vice, 

Seal'd — by  signs  the  chosen  know, 

Bought — ^by  love  and  life  the  price, 

Blest — the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 
"  Holy  Pilgrim!  what  for  thee 
In  a  world  like  this  remain? 
From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee 
Fear  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pain. 

Fear — ^the  hope  of  Heaven  shall  fly 

Shame— from  glory's  view  retire, 

Doubt — ^in  certain  rapture  die, 

Pain — ^in  endless  bliss  expire." 
But  though  my  day  of  grace  was  cooid 

Yet  stiU  my  days  of  grief  I  find; 
The  former  clouds'  collected  gloom 

Still  sadden  the  reflecting  mind; 
The  soul,  to  evil  things  consign'd. 

Will  of  their  evil  some  retain; 
The  man  will  seem  to  earth  inclinedf 

And  will  not' look  erect  again. 
Thus,  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

To  lose  what  I  possess'd  before. 
To  be  from  all  my  wealth  debarr'd,^ 

The  brave  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more: 
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But  old  I  was  and  pMsmg  poor, 

Stem,  ragged  men  my  oondttct  rkm% 
They  chide  my  wish,  they  bar  my  door 

*T  is  Imrd — I  weep — ^you  see  I  da — 
Must  yon,  my  friends,  no  longer  stay? 

Thus  quickly  all  my  pleasnrea  e&il; 
But  111  remember,  when  I  pray, 

My  kind  physician  and  Ms  friend; 
And  those  sad  hours,  you  deign  to  ^end 
With  me,  I  shall  requite  them  all; 
Sir  Eustace  for  his  friends  shall  send. 

And  thank  their  lo^e  at  Grayling  HaO. 

T181T0R.  ' 

The  poor  Sir  Eustaoel— Yet  his  hope 

Leads  dim  to  think  of  joys  again; 
And  when  his  earthly  visions  droop, 

His  views  of  heavenly  kind  remain  ^— 
Bnt  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  strain 

That  spirit  wounded,  lost,  resign'd? 
Would  not  so  proud  a  soul  disdain 

The  madness  of  the  poorest  mind? 

PHT8I0UH. 

No  I  for  the  mora  he  swell'd  with  pride, 

The  mora  he  felt  misfortune^s  blow; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  could  not  hide, 

And  poverty  had  laid  him  low; 
Thus  shame  and  sorrow  working  slow. 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave; 
Madness  on  these  began  to  grow, 

And  boimd  him  to  his  fiends  a  slave. 
Though  the  wild  thoughts  had  touched  his  braia 

Then  was  he  free: — So,  forth  he  ran; 
To  Boothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain : 

Ho  spake  of  fiends:  look'd  wild  and  wan; 
Year  after  year,  the  hurried  man 

Obeyed  those  fiends  from  place  to  place; 
Till  his  religious  change  began 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 
For,  as  tlie  fury  lost  its  Strang^, 

The  mind  reposed;  by  slow  degrees 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length, 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  sdae, 

Felt  or  believed  theii*  power  had  end^— 
•  *Tis  faith,"  he  cried,  "  my  bosom  frees, 

And  now  my  Sayioub  is  my  friend." 
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But  ah!  though  time  can  yield  relief, 

And  soften  woes  it  cannot  cure; 
Would  we  not  suffer  pain  and  grief, 

To  have  our  reason  sound  and  sure? 
Then  lot  aS  keep  our  hosoms  pure. 

Our  fanc7*s  favourite  flights  suppxsM;. 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure, 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distreM; 
And  then  his  guardian  care  implore. 

Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore. 
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nr  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  L 
MAOI8TBATB,  YAGfRAST,  CONSTABLB,  *o 

YAORAirr. 

Take,  take  away  thy  barbarous  hand. 

And. let  me  to  thy  Master  speak; 
fiemit  awhile  the  harsh  command. 

And  hear  me^  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAOISTEATB. 

Fond  wretch!  and  what  canst  thou  relate. 
But  deeds  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin? 

Thy  crime  is  proved,  thou  know'st  thy  fate; 
But  come,  thy  talel — ^begin^  begin  I — 

VAGRANT. 

My  crime! This  sick'ning  child  to  feed, 

I  seized  the  food,  your  witness  saw; 
I  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed, 

But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law. 
Know'st  thou,  to  Nature's  great  command, 

All  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak? 
Nay!  frown  not — stay  his  eager  hand. 

And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 
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In  thii  th'  adopted  babe  I  hold 

With  anxions  fondness  to  my  breafk, 
M7  heart's  sole  comfort  I  behold, 

More  dear  than  life,  when  life  was  Uflsif 
1  saw  her  pining,  fainting,  cold, 

I  b^g'd — ^bnt  yain  was  my  request 
/  saw  the  tempting  food,  and  seia^ — 

Mj  infant-snfTerer  fonnd  relief; 
And,  in  the  pilfered  treasure  pleased, 

Smiled  on  my  guilt,  and  hush*d  my  grieC 
But  I  have  griefs  of  other  kind, 

Troubles  and  sorrows  more  seyere; 
Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind, 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear; 
And  let  me — if  I  may  not  find 

A  friend  to  help — ^find  one  to  hear. 
Yet  i^^aeless  let  me  plead — ^my  name 
WouU^nly  wake  the  cry  of  scorn: 
A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame, 

Brought  forth  in  woe,  to  misery  bom. 
My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 

I  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew; 
A  common  care,  a  common  cost. 

Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew; 
With  them,  by  want  on  error  forced, 
Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew. 
Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my  crimes; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declaic 
Is  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time's, 

And  I  am  old  in  shame  and  care. 
Tauglit  to  believe  the  world  a  place  y 

Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe, 
Train *d  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race. 

To  what  new  people  could  I  go? 
Could  I  a  better  life  embrace. 

Or  live  as  virtue  dictates?  No! — 
So  through  the  land  I  wandering  went, 

And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy; 
But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content. 

When  first  I  loved — the  Gipsy-Hoy. 
A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall, 

His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare; 
His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small^ 

And  strongly  curl'd  his  raven-hair. 
Yes,  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm, 
All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride, 
He  scarcely  fear'd  his  f^ither's  arm, 
And  every  other  arm  defied. — • 
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Oft,  when  thew  grew  in  anger  warm, 

(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide?) 
I  rose,  their  wrathfiil  souls  to  ealm, 

Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tned. 
His  father  was  our  party's  cjiief, 

And  dark  and  di«adful  was  his  look; 
His  presence  fill'd  my  heart  with  grief, 

Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 
With  Aaron  I  delighted  went, 

His  favomr  was  my  bliss  and  pride; 
In  growing  hope  omr  days  we  spent. 

Love  growing  charms  in  either  spied, 
It  saw  them,  all  which  Nature  lent. 

It  lent  them,  all  which  she  denied. 
Could  I  the  father's  kindness  prize. 

Or  grateful  looks  on  him  bestow, 
Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise, 

^lien  Aaron  sank  beneath  his  blow? 
He  arove  him  down  with  wicked  hand. 

It  was  a  dreadful  Sight  to  see; 
Then  vex'd  him,  till  he  left  the  land, 

And  told  his  cmel  love  to  me, — 
The  dan  were  all  at  his  conmiand, 

Whatever  bis  command  might  be. 
'.  'he  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep 

And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 
Es  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 

I  only  wept  and  wish'd  for  day. 
Accursed  be  the  |ove  he  bore. 

Accursed  was  the  force  he  used, 
So  let  him  of  his  Grod  implore 

For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused  I 
You  frown  again, — to  show  my  wrong 

Can  I  in  gentle  language  speak? 
My  woes  are  deep,  my  words  are  strong^— 

And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAOI8TRATB. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pun; 

Forbeiur  awhile  to  speak  thy  woet; 
Receive  our  aid,  and  then  again 

The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 
For,  though  seduced  and  led  astray, 

Tbou'st  travell'd  far  and  wander'd  looft 
Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 

And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 
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Comb,  now  again  thy  woes  impait, 

Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin; 
We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 

Till  we  discern  the  wounds  within. 
Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away, 

The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain; 
Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay, 

Aiid  these  severer  griefs  are  gain. 

VAGRANT. 

The  son  came  back — ^he  found  us  wed, 

Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swora; 
His  way  through  Blackburn  Forest  led^ 

His  father  we  beheld  no  morcC 
Of  all  our  daring  clan  not  one 

Would  on  the  doubtful  subject  dwell; 
For  CI  esteem'd  the  injured  son, 

Ana  fear'd  the  tale  which  he  could  tolL 
But  I  bad  mightier  c^use  to  fear, 

For  slow  and  mournful  round  my  bed 
I  saw  a  dreadful  form  appear, — 

It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 
Yes!  we  were  wed,  I  know  my  crime,— 

We  slept  beneath  the  elmin  tree; 
But  I  was  grieving  all  the  time, 

And  Aaron  frown'd  my  tears  to  see. 
For  he  not  yet  had  felt  the  pain 

That  rankles  in  the  womided  breast; 
He  waked  to  sin,  then  slept  again, 

Forsook  his  God,  yet  took  his  rest- 
But  I  was  forced  to  feign  delight, 

And  joy  in  mirth  and  music  sought,— 
And  mem'ry  now  recalls  the  night, 

With  such  surprize  and  horror  fraugh|| 
That  reason  felt  a  moment's  flight, 

And  left  a  mind  to  madness  wrought. 
When  waking,  on  my  heaving  breast 

I  felt  a  hand  as  cold  as  death: 
A  sudden  fear  my  voice  suppress'd, 

A  chining  terror  stopp'd  my  breath.— 
I  seem'd  no  words  can  utter  how! 

I'or  there  my  father-husband  stood,— 


And  thus  he  aaid:— "  Will  God  aUow, 
Tlie  great  Ayengpr  juct  nnd  Good, 

A  wife  to  break  her  majrioge  vow? 
A  BOB  to  ihed  bis  fatber's  blood?  ' 

I  ^wnbled  at  tbe  disinal  Bonniia, 
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pointinj;  to  hie  bleediug  vooddB, 

Tbe  tbreat'ning  spectre  Btnl  k'd  aKSj. 
I  broaglit  a  lovely  daughter  fortb, 

Hia  fiitber'e  cbild.  in  Aaron's  bed; 
He  took  bar  From  me  in  bia  WTHth, 

"  Where  is  my  cliild?"— "  Tby  cliild  ce  deal" 
'TwM  Talje — we  waader'd  far  aiid  wida, 

ThroDgb  town  and  country,  fieJd  ami  ftm, 
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I  tfan  was  youngs — my  buebvid  sold 

Mj'  ^oied  cbarma  for  wicked  prico, 
He  gwe  me  oft  fur  anf6\  gold, 

Tbe  dave,  but  not  tbe  triead  of  vice:— 
Behold  me,  HEaveDl  my  pains  behold, 

Aod  let  them  for  my  Bine  EniEce  t 
Tbe  wretch  who  lent  me  tbui  for  gain, 

Dflspioed  mo  whun  my  ytmtb  was  fled; 
Then  oame  disease,  and  brou^t  me  pun:^ 

Come,  Death,  and  bear  me  to  tbe  deadi 
For  ttnugb  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain, 

And  fmitUes  all  the  team  I  shed. 
True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  tr^n'd, 

Yet  well  I  knew  my  dseds  wer«  ill; 
By  each  oficDce  my  heart  na!.  pain'd, 

I  wept,  hut  1  of^nded  Btill ; 
My  better  tliongbts,  my  lite  diadain'd. 

But  yet  the  yiier  led  my  will. 
My  linsband  died,  sad  ttew  no  mora 

U;  imila  was  Bought,  or  ask'd  my  hatiil^ 
A  widaw'd  vagraot,  vile  and  poor, 

Be&eath  a  vagrant's  vile  ooimiuuid. 
Ceaaeleta  1  roved  the  country  roimd, 

To  «tu  my  bread  by  fraudFuI  arti, 
And  long  a  poor  subasteuue  fouud. 

By  siH^ulitig  nets  For  simple  hearta 
^HHigh  poor,  and  abject,  and  despieed- 

Their  fortunes  lo  the  crowd  1  told; 
1  gave  tbe  young  tbe  love  they  pri»d, 

And  pramisBd  wealth  to  bless  tha  tie ; 
Schemaa  for  tbe  doubtful  1  dsTisad, 

Ai;d  ohaima  for  the  forsaken  sold. 
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At  length  for  arts  liice  these  o<nifined 

Tu  prison  with  &  lawless  crew, 
I  soon  perueired  a  kiudred  mmd, 

And  there  rnj  long-lost  daughter 
ffis  father  8  child,  whom  Aaron  ga^s 

To  wander  with  a  distant  clan, 
The  miseiies  of  the  world  to  brave. 

And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  man. 
Slie  knew  my  name — we  met  in  pain. 

Our  parting  pangs  can  I  express? 
She  sail'd  a  convict  o*er  the  main, 

And  left  an  heir  to  her  distress. 
This  is  that  heir  to  shame  and  p^n« 

For  whom  I  only  coold  descry 
A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain : 

Yet,  coald  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain. 

And  weeping,  b^  of  me  supply? 
No!  though  the  fate  thy  mother  knew 

Was  shameful !  shameful  though  thy 
Bare  wander'd  all  a  lawless  crew, 

Outcasts  despised  in  every  place; 
Yet  as  the  dark  and  muddy  tide, 

When  far  from  its  polluted  source. 
Becomes  more  pure  and  purified, 

Flows  in  a  clear  and  happy  course; 
In  thee,  dear  infant!  s^may  end 

Our  shame  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease! 
And  thy  piu^  course  will  then  extend. 

In  floods  of  joy,  o'er  vales  of  peace. 
Oh!  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare, 

Deny  me  not  tlie  boon  I  crave; 
Let  this  loved  child  your  mercy  sliare. 

And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave; 
Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care. 

And  let  my  sins  their  pcKtion  have; 
Her  for  a  better  fate  prepare, 

And  punish  whom  't  were  sin  to  save! 

BIAOISTRATB. 

Recall  the  word,  renounce  the  thought. 
Command  thy  heart  and  bend  thy  kneo. 

There  is  to  all  a  pardon  brought, 
A  ransora  rich,  assured  and  free; 

*T  is  full  when  found,  't  is  found  if  sought, 
Oh!  seek  it,  till  't  is  sealed  to  thee. 

VAGRANT. 

But  how  my  pardon  shall  I  know  > 


WOMAN 


HAQISTRATB. 


By  feeling  dread  that  'tis  not  sent, 
By  tears  for  sin  that  freely  flow, 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent, 
By  thoughts  on  that  great  debt  we  owe, 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent, 
By  suffering  what  thou  canst  not  show, 

Yet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent, 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glow, 

And  say,  "  My  Savioub,  I  repkkt!** 

WOMAN! 

*  To  a  Woman  I  nerer  addressed  myself  in  the  longnafe  of 
decenoj  and  Mendship,  without  reoeiving  a  decent  and 
firiendly  answer.  If  I  was  hnngnr  or  thirsty,  wet  or  siok, 
they  did  not  hesitate,  like  Men,  to  perform  a  generous  ac- 
tion :  in  so  firee  and  kind  a  manner  did  they  contribute  to  my 
relief,  that  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught :  and 
if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coarsest  morsel  with  a  double  relish." — 
Mr.  Ledyard,  oi  g[Uotgd  by  Mungo  Parkg,  in  Am  TraveU  Unio 
dJHea. 

Place  the  white  man  on  Airic's  coast, 

Whose  swarthy  sons  in  blood  delight, 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boast, 

And  paint  their  very  demons  wliite: 
There,  while  the  sterner  sex  disdains 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel, 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  fov  those  she  cannot  heal: 
Hers  is  warm  pity's  sacred  glow; 

From  all  her  stores  she  bears  a  part, 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re-flow, 

That  languish'd  in  the  fainting  heart. 
^  What  though  so  pale  his  haggard  face. 

So  sunk  and  sad  his  looks," — she  cries; 
''And  far  unlike  our  nobler  race, 

With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  eyes: 
Yet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind; 

We  see  him  lost,  alone,  afraid; 
And  pangs  of  body,  griefs  in  mind, 
Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid 
'  Perhaps  in  some  far-distant  shore, 

There  are  who  in  those  forms  delight; 
Whose  milky  features  please  them  more, 

Than  ours  of  jet  thus  bumish'd  bright; 
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Of  saoh  maj  be  las  weep\ng  wife, 

Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call, 
And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  life, 
-    Our  kindness  may  preserve  them  alL* 
Thus  her  compassion  Woman  shows, 

Beneath  the  line  her  acts  are  these; 
Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland-snows, 
Can  her  warm  fljw  of  pity  freeze: — 
**  From  some  sad  land  the  stranger  comes, 

Where  joys  like  ours  are  never  found; 
Let*s  soo^e  him  in  our  happy  homes, 
Where  freedom  dts,  with  plenty  crown'd. 
*  'T  is  good  the  fainting  soul  to  cheer, 

To  see  the  famish'd  stranger  fed; 
To  milk  for  him  the  mother-deer, 

To  smooth  for  him  the  frirry  bed. 
The  powers  above  our  Lapland  bl^ss 
With  good  no  other  people  know; 
T*  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  possess. 
By  ie^ng  those  that  we  bestow  1" 
T*.as  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 

Where  wandering  man  may  trace  his  kind; 
^^Tierever  grief  and  want  retreat. 

In  woman  they  compassion  find; 
She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat, 

And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 
Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know, 
Determined  justice,  truth  severe; 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow. 

And  Woman  holds  affliction  dear; 
For  guiltless  woes  her  sorrows  flow, 

And  suffering  vice  compels  her  tear; 
*T  is  hers  to  soothe  the  ills  below, 

And  bid  life's  fairer  views  appear: 
To  Woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delights  ns  here; 
They  its  gay  hoped  on  youth  bestow. 
All  i  care  tiey  soothe,  and  age  they 
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Thb  mighty  spirit,  aud  its  power,  which  staint 

The  bloodless  cheek,  and  vilifies  the  brains, 

I  sing.     Say,  ye,  its  fiery  vot'ries  true. 

The  jovial  curate,  and  the  shriU-tongued  shrew; 

Ye,  in  the  floods  of  limpid  poison  nurst, 

Where  bowl  the  second  charms  like  bowl  the  fibnl; 

Say  how,  and  why,  the  sparkling  ill  is  shed 

The  heart  which  hardens,  and  which  rules  toe  netd 

When  Mrinter  stern  his  gloomy  front  uprears, 
A  sable  void  the  barren  earth  appears; 
The  meads  no  more  their  former  verdure  boast, 
Fast  bound  their  streams,  and  all  their  beauty  lost; 
The  herds,  the  flocks,  in  icy  garments  mourn, 
And  wildly  murmur  for  the  spring's  return; 
From  snow-topp'd  hills  the  whirlwinds  keenly  blow 
Howl  through  the  woods,  and  pierce  the  vales  below 
Through  the  sharp  air  a  flaky  torrent  flies. 
Mocks  the  slow  sight,  and  hides  the  gloomy  skies; 
The  fleecy  clouds  their  chilly  bosoms  bare. 
And  shed  their  substance  on  the  floating  air; 
The  floating  tur  their  downy  substance  glides 
Through  springing  waters,  and  prevents  their  tides; 
Seizes  the  rolling  waves,  and,  as  a  god. 
Charms  their  swift  race,  and  stops  the  refluent  flood 
Tiie  opening  valves,  which  fill  the  vernal  wood. 
Th^n  scarcely  urge  along  the  sanguine  flood; 
TI16  labouring  pidse,  a  slower  motion  rules; 
1'he  tendons  stiflen,  and  the  spirit  cools; 
EInch  asks  the  aid  of  Nature's  sister,  Art, 
To  cheer  the  senses,  and  to  warm  the  heart 

The  gentle  fair  on  nervous  tea  relies. 
Whilst  gay  good  -nature  sparkles  in  her  eyes; 
An  inoffensive  scandal  fluttering  round. 
Too  rough  to  tickle,  and  too  light  to  wound; 
Champagne  the  courtier  drinks,  the  spleen  to  chaae, 
The  colo^iel  burgundy,  and  port  his  grace; 
Turtle  and  'rrac  the  city  rulers  charm. 
Ale  and  content  the  labouring  jieasanES  warm* 
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O'er  the  dull  embers,  happy  Colin  s  ts, 
Colin,  the  prince  of  joke,  and  niral  wits; 
Whilst  the  wind  whistles  through  the  hollow 
He  drinks,  nor  of  the  mde  assault  complains; 
And  tells  the  tale,  from  sire  to  son  retold, 
Of  spirits  vanishing  near  hidden  gold; 
Of  moon-clad  imps  that  tremble  by  the  dew, 
Who  skim  the  air,  or  glide  o'er  waters  bine; 
The  throng  invisible  that,  doubtless,  float 
By  mouldering  tombs,  and  o'er  the  stagnant  moafti 
Fays  dimly  glancing  on  the  russet  plahi, 
And  all  the  dreadful  nothing  of  the  green. 
Peace  be  to  such,  the  happiest  and  the  best, 
Who  with  the  forms  of  fancy  urge  thdr  jest; 
Who  wage  no  war  with  an  avenger's  rod, 
Nor  in  the  pride  of  reason  curse  their  GUkL 
When  in  the  vaulted  arch  Lucina  gleams. 
And  gaily  dances  o'er  the  azure  streams; 
On  silent  ether  when  a  trembling  sound 
Reverberates,  and  wildly  floats  around, 
Breaking  through  trackless  space  upon  the  ear 
Conclude  the  Bacchanalian  rustic  near; 
O'er  hills  and  vales  the  jovial  savage  reels, 
Fire  in  his  head  and  frenzy  at  his  heels; 
From  paths  direct  the  bending  hero  swerves. 
And  shapes  his  way  in  ill-proportioned  curves. 
Now  safe  arrived,  his  sleeping  rib  he  calls. 
And  madly  thunders  on  the  muddy  walls; 
The  well-known  sounds  an  equal  fury  move, 
For  rage  meets  rage,  as  love  enkindles  love. 
Ill  vain  the  'wakened  infant's  accents  shrill. 
The  humble  regions  of  the  cottage  fill ; 
In  vain  the  cricket  chirps  the  mansion  through, 
*Tis  war,  and  blood,  and  battle  must  ensue. 
As  when,  on  humble  stage,  him  Satan  hight 
Defies  the  brazen  hero  to  the  fight: 
From  twanging  strokes  what  dire  misfortunes  rise^ 
What  fate  to  maple  arras  and  glassen  eyesl 
Here  lies  a  leg  of  elm,  and  there  a  stroke 
From  ashen  neck  has  wliirl'd  a  head  of  oak. 
So  drops  "from  either  power,  with  vengeance  big^ 
A  remnant  night-cap  and  an  old  cut  wig; 
Titles  unmusical  retorted  round. 
On  either  ear  with  leaden  vengeance  sound; 
Till  equal  valour,  equal  wounds  create. 
And  drowsy  peace  concludes  the  fell  debate; 
jjleep  in  her  woollen  mantle  wraps  the  pair, 
And  sheds  her  poppies  on  the  ambient  air; 
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Intoxication  flies,  aa  fiiry  fled, 

On  tooky  pinions  quits  the  aching  head, 

Retnming  reason  cools  the  fiery  blood, 

And  drives  from  memory's  seat  the  rosy  god. 

Yet  still  he  holds  o'er  some  his  maddening  rule, 

Still  sways  his  sceptre,  and  still  knows  his  fool^ 

Witness  the  li^d  lip,  and  fiery  front, 

With  many  a  smarting  trophy  placed  upon*t, 

The  hollow  eye,  which  plays  in  misty  springs, 

Aud  the  hoarse  voice,  which  rough  and  broken  riugs; 

These  are  his  triumphs  and  o'er  these  he  reigns 

The  blinking  deity  of  reeling  brains. 

See  Inebriety!  her  wand  she  waves, 
And  lo!  her  pale,  and  lol  her  purple  slaves  I 
Sots  in  embroidery,  and  sots  in  crape. 
Of  every  order,  station,  rank,  and  shape: 
The  king,  who  nods  upon  his  rattle  throne; 
The  staggering  peer,  to  midnight  revel  prone; 
The  slow-tongued  bishop,  and  the  deacon  sly, 
The  humble  pensioner,  aud  gownsman  dry; 
The  proud,  the  mean,  the  selfish,  and  the  great, 
Swell  the  dull  throng,  aud  stagger  into  state. 

Lo!  proud  Flaminius  at  the  splendid  board, 
The  easy  chaplain  of  an  atheist  lord 
Qaafls  the  bright  juice,  with  all  the  gust  of  sense, 
And  clouds  his  brain  in  torpid  elegance; 
In  china  vases,  see!  the  sparkling  ill, 
From  gay  decanters  view  the  rosy  rill^ 
The  neat-carved  pip^s  in  silver  settle  laid, 
The  screw  by  mathematic  cunning  made : 
Oh,  happy  priest!  whose  God,  like  Egypt's  lies, 
At  once  the  deity  and  sacrifice. 
But  is  Flaminius  then  the  man  alone 
To  whom  the  joys  of  swimming  brains  are  known 
Lo!  the  poor  toper  whose  untutored  sense, 
Sees  bliss  in  ale,  and  can  with  wine  dispense; 
Whose  head  proud  fancy  never  taught  to  steer, 
Beyond  the  muddy  ecstacies  of  beer; 
But  simple  nature  can  her  longing  quench, 
Behind  the  settle's  curve,  or  humbler  bench: 
Some  kitchen  fire  diflusing  warmth  around. 
The  semi-globe  by  hieroglyphics  crown'd ; 
Wliere  cauvass  pure  displays  the  brass  enrolFd, 
Nor  waiters  rave,  nor  landlord's  thirst  for  gold; 
Ale  and  content  his  fancy's  bounds  confine, 
He  asks  no  limpid  punch,  no  rosy  wine; 
But  sees,  admitted  to  an  equal  share, 
H)ach  faithfid  swiin  the  heady  poti'»n  bear: 


Go  wlwr  tbo^ !  and  in  tliy  icale  of  laat/a, 
W«igh  goat  and  gravet  uesinat  ale  and  rett) 
CaI]  Tiilgar  palate*  what  thao  jadgsat  n; 
Say  beer  U  benvy,  windy,  cold,  and  slovr; 
Langli  at  poor  sou  with  inwleat  pretence, 
Yet  cry.  nben  tortured,  whero  la  ProvideooaT 

In  TuiffliB  rDrnii  the  madd'ning  >piric  move^ 
Thld  drinks  and  liglits,  oBOtber  driiiks  and  lo*m 
A  bastnrd  leal,  of  different  kinds  it  sbowa, 
And  now  with  rage,  and  now  roligian  glows: 
The  frantic  uqI  tiHglit  reawa'a  path  ddiea. 
Now  creept  no  earth,  now  trininphs  in  the  tkjmt 
Swinw  '.n  the  ni2  of  error,  nnd  eiplorea, 
Thrnogh  midnight  miste,  the  flnDtuating  Bhoroa; 
Prom  ware  Co  wave  in  rocky  chsunel  glides. 
And  links  in  woe,  or  on  presmnptian  slide*; 
In  pride  exalted,  or  by  shame  deprest, 
An  augel^eril,  or  a  human-beBet. 

Same  raga  in  all  the  strength  of  folly  mod ; 
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But  sleep  and  groan,  and  drink  tl       _ 
Old  Torpia  nodi,  and  as  the  langh  goes  muad, 
Gnmts  dirough  the  nasal  diiot,  and  joins  the  aom 
Then  sleeps  again,  and,  as  the  liqnors  paw, 
Wakes  at  the  frienrily  jog,  and  takes  his  glass: 
Alike  lo  him  who  stands,  or  reels,  or  mores, 
The  elbow  chair,  good  wine,  and  sleep  he  loves; 
Nor  cares  of  state  distnrb  his  easy  head, 
By  RTosser  fnmes.  and  oalmer  Tnllies  fedi 
Nor  thoughts  of  wliea.  or  wlieru,  or  bow  tn  ooow 
The  canTass  general,  or  the  geneni]  doom 
Eitrumes  ne'er  reoch'd  one  passion  of  his  wal, 
A  villain  tame,  and  on  unmettlnd  foal, 
To  half  hit  rioes  he  has  but  prDtunce, 
For  they  usnrp  the  plaoe  of  oonmou  eeoaa. 
To  half  his  little  merit  ha*  no  claim. 
For  very  indolence  has  raised  his  mime; 
Happy  in  tliis,  that,  under  Sntans  sway, 
His  passions  tramWe,  but  will  not  obey. 
The  vicar  at  the  table's  front  preride*. 
Whose  presence  a  monostii:  life  derides; 
The  rererend  wig,  in  sideway  order  placed, 
The  reverend  band,  by  ruhrio  stains  disgraosd, 
The  leering  eye,  in  wayward  circles  roll'd, 
Uark  him  the  pastor  of  a  jovial  fold. 
Whose  various  texts  excite  a  loud  npplaoM, 
rnouring  the  bottle  and  Ih)  good  old  canso, 


Seel  the  cinll  aniUe  wLiah  fBSrfully  nfipean, 

When  gnws  indeceaiif  iier  rToat  Qpreurs, 

The  joy  cancesl'd,  the  iiercBr  bunu  willun, 

As  mask*  afford  Ibo  keenoBt  gnal  tp  un ; 

Imttglimtion  helps  the  rBvarend  aire. 

And  spreadji  the  suIb  of  snb-i]iTine  denre; 

But  when  the  gnj  haoionil  joke  goei  round, 

When  shame  and  aU  lier  blusliing  tmia  are  dnnm'il, 

KM.tt.er  chnn  hear  hie  God  blmptiBmed,  he  tokea 

The  last  lovBd  kI^^i  i^od  then  the  board  foraakMi 

Not  that  religion  prompts  the  sober  thought, 

llni  slavish  cnstom  has  tlie  practice  tBUghti 

fie»ide»,  this  zeslona  son  of  -warm  devotion 

lias  a  true  Levile  bias  Tor  promotion. 

Vicars  must  nith  discretion  go  utraj, 

Whilst  bishops  ma;  he  damn'd  tlie  ocoreat  my, 

So  puny  robbers  individuals  kiU, 

When  hBclor-heroes  murder  as  they  mil. 

Good  boQesl  Cnrio  elbows  the  divine. 

And  Etrivea  a  social  sinner  iiow  to  shine; 

The  dull  quaint  tote  is  his,  the  lenglhun'd  tale. 

That  Willod  (armers  give  yoii  with  their  ale. 

How  midnight  ghosts  o'er  vaults  territio  pass, 

Dunce  o'er  the  grave,  sud  elide  along  the  grtM; 

Or  how  pale  Cicely  within  the  wood 

Csll'd  Satan  forth,  and  bnrgain'd  with  hci  bloodi 

These,  honest  Cario,  are  tltina,  and  these 

Are  the  dnll  treasures  of  a  br^o  at  pesM; 

No  wit  intoncatea  thy  gentle  ecull. 

Of  heavy,  native,  unwrought  folly  full: 

Bowl  upon  bowl  in  vain  exert  their  force. 

The  breathing  spirit  takes  a  downward  conrae, 

Or  vunly  aoaring  upwards  Co  the  head. 

Meets  an  impenetrable  fence  of  lend. 

Hmt  thou,  oh  reader  1  search'd  o'ei  gentle  Gt^ 
Where  various  animala  their  powers  display? 
Ill  one  atmnge  group  a  chattering  race  are  hurl'd 
Led  by  the  monkey  who  had  seen  the  world. 
Like  him  Fabrioio  steals  from  guardian's  side, 
Swims  not  iu  pleasure's  stream,  bat  sips  the  tidai 
He  hates  the  bottle,  yet  bat  thinks  it  right 
To  boast  next  day  the  honours  of  the  olghl- 
None  like  yonr  coward  can  describe  a  fight. 
See  him  aa  down  the  sparkling  poliou  goes, 
LaboEir  to  grin  away  the  horrid  dose; 
In  joy-feign'd  gaze  his  mi^ly  eyeballs  float, 
Th'  uueI^  ipirit  gnrghng  at  liis  throat; 
So  looks  dim  Titan  ihrougli  a  wintry  sceno, 
And  fwutly  cheen  tliu  woe  Forebod:n^  swwn. 
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Timoo,  kng  praetiMd  in  the  school  of  ait| 
Hm  1o«i  Mch  finer  feeling  of  the  heart; 
Triomphs  o'er  shame,  and,  with  delosive  wiles, 
Lan^»  at  the  idiot  he  himself  beguiles: 
So  natrons  past  the  awe  of  censure's  tougua. 
Deride  the  bloshes  of  the  fiur  and  young. 
Few  with  more  fire  on  eveiy  snl^ject  spoke, 
But  chief  he  loved  the  gay  immoral  joke; 
The  words  most  sacred,  stole  firom  holy  writ. 
He  gaTe  a  aewer  form,  and  called  them  wit 
Vice  nerer  had  a  more  sincere  ally. 
So  bold  no  anner,  yet  no  saint  so  dy; 
Lcani'd  but  not  wise,  and  without  Tirtna  brave^ 
A  g^,  delndiBg,  philosophic  knave. 
When  Bacchus' joys  his  aiiy  fancy  fire^ 
They  stir  a  new,  but  still  a  felse  desire; 
And  to  the  comfort  of  each  untaught  fool, 
liorsoe  in  EInglish  vindicates  the  bowL 
**  The  raaur  says  Timon,  **  who  is  drunk  is  bleat, 
No  fear»  disturb,  no  cares  destroy  his  rest; 
In  thoughtless  joy  he  reels  away  his  life, 
Xor  dreeftds  that  worst  of  iUa,  a  nmsy  wife." 
Oh!  place  me,  Jove,  where  none  but  women  come 
And  thunders  worse  than  thine  aflSict  the  room. 
Where  one  eternal  nothing  flutters  round, 
And  senseless  titt'ring  sense  of  mirth  confound: 
Or  lead  ine  bound  to  garret,  Babel-higli, 
Where  frantic  poet  rolls  his  crazy  eye, 
Tiring  the  ear  with  oft-repeated  chymes, 
And  smiling  at  the  never-ending  rhymes: 
E'en  here,  c  there,  1 11  be  as  blest  as  Jove 
Give  me  tobacco,  and  the  wine  I  love.** 
Applause  from  hands  the  dying  accents  break, 
Of  stagic'ring  sols  who  vainly  try  to  speak: 
From  Milo,  him  who  hangs  upon  each  word, 
And  in  loud  pi*aises  splits  the  tortured  board. 
Collects  each  sentence,  ere  it's  better  known. 
And  makes  the  mutilated  joke  his  ovm, 
At  weekly  club  to  flourish,  where  he  rules. 
The  glorious  president  of  grosser  fools. 

But  cease,  my  Muse !  of  those,  or  these  enouj^ 
The  fools  who  listen,  and  the  knaves  who  scoff; 
Tiie  jest  profane,  that  mocks  th*  oflended  Grod, 
Defies  his  power,  and  sets  at  nought  his  rod; 
The  empty  laugh,  discretion's  vainest  foe. 
From  fool  to  fool  re-echoed  to  and  fro: 
The  sly  indecency,  that  slowly  springs 
Vroni  barren  wit,  and  halts  on  trembling  wings; 
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